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VOLUME V. 

JalandlULr {JuUtmdur ). — Division under a Commissioner in the 
Punjab, comprising the three Districts of Jalandhar, Hoshiarpur, 
and Kangra, each of which see separately. Lat. 30° 56' 30" to 32* 
59' N., long. 75° 6' 30" to 77* 49' 15" E. Area of Jalandhar Division, 
t2,i8i square miles, of which 2738 are cultivated j pop, (1868), 
2,477,536, viz. 1,334,653 males and 1,142,883 females; persons per 
square mile, 203. 

iandhar {JuUtmdur ). — A British District in the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of the Punj.ab, lying between 30" 56' 30" and 31' 37' 
N. lat., and betn'een 75* 6' 30" and 77® 49' 15" t. long., with an area 
of 1332 square miles, and a population {1868) of 794,764 persons. 
Jalandhar forms the southernmost District in the Division of the same 
name. It is bounded on the north-east by the District of Hoshidrpur ; 
on the north-west by the Native State of Kapurthdla and the river 
Beas (Bids) ; and on the south by the Sutlej (Satlej). The admini- 
strative headquarters are at the to\m of Jalandhar. 

Physical Aspects , — ^The blunt triangular tongue of land, enclosed by 
the confluent streams of the Sutlej and the Beas, bears the general 
name of the Jalandhar Dodb. Its submontane portion belongs to 
Hoshidrpurj the remainder is divided between the Native 81.110 
Kapurthdla and the British District of Jalandhar. Below the 
Is, the whole Dodl/ consists of one unbroken alluvial expanse, 
«ose fertility extends wthout *igle gap from river to 'rivet, 
•le Sikhs regarded it as the riL„i .. region in the Punjab plains j for 
1 ,though other tracts may be found of equal fruitfulness, in no oihci 
Dodb does the cultivated land stretch so far back from the river banks. 
The entire District lies within the zone of virgin soil, the de’ritus jf 
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the mountain system, which skirts the foot of the Himalayas. At places, 
a few acres are covered with a sandy layer; but, except in these rare 
spots, one vast sheet of luxuriant and diverse vegetation spreads over the 
plain from end to end. Neither rode nor stone crops out in any part, 
nor does any eminence occur deserving the name of a hill. The 
highest point in the plateau, at Rdhon, near the eastern corner of the 
District, has an elevation of 1012 feet above sea level. Somewhat 
farther to the west, at the little town of Hiiin, the general height sinks 
to 969 feet; and from this point westnnrd the surface gradually falls 
away toward the Beas valley. A well-defined bank marks the bed of 
the Sutlej on the Jalandhar side, below which stretches a tract of 
varying mdth, the bet or khddar, annually fertilized by the deposit of 
silt during the inundations, and productive of rich crops after their 
subsidence. The river contains in winter about 15 feet of water in its 
deepest parts, and it is navigable at all seasons'for large flat-bottomed 
country boats. • The main channel shifts from year to year through the 
wide bed, often forming new islands by slight changes in its course. 
The present stream runs at an average distance of 6 miles from the high 
bank. The Beas touches upon the District for a few miles only, being 
generally separated from it by the intervention of Kapurthslla State. 
It has a broad belt of bet or lowland on its southern shore, similar to 
that of the Sutlej, and equally productive. The torrents from the 
.Siwdlik Hills in Hoshiirpur District eventually unite in two main 
streams, the ^Vhite and the Black Ben, the former of which runs through 
the whole of Jalandhar, .while the latter holds the greater portion of 
its course through Kapurthdla territory. The ^^^^ite Ben receives 
numerous affluents from the Hoshiirpur Hills, which meet it at right 
angles j and, following a serpentine path in a deep channel, finally 
falls into the Sutlej 4 miles above its junction with the Beas. 
Several marshy lakes (jhils) collect a considerable quantity of water in 
the rains, which they retain throughout the dry season. The largest is 
that of Bihon, at the eastern comer of the District. 


History, The Jalandhar Doib at a very early period formed a 
separate Hindu kingdom,ruled over by a family of Chandrabansi Rdjputs, 
whose descendants still exist in the petty princes of the Kdngra Hills. 
These Rajis trace their origin to Susarma Chandra, one of the heroes 
of the great war recounted in the Mahdbhdrata, who retired from his 
.ancestral realm of Mdltdn (Mooltan) at the conclusion of that famous 
conflict, and founded the kingdom of Kdtoch or Traigartta in the 
Jalandhar Dodb. The Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Hiouen Thsang, in the 
7th Century A.D., describes it as a large territory, including not only 
^the present District, together with the Hoshidrpur and Kdngra Hills 
but also the modern States of Charaba, Mandi, and Sirhind. Jalandhar 
^ riien formed its capital, but Kdngra ranked as an important strong- 
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hold. We have no evidence of the period at which the Rajput 
princes were driven out of their dominions in the plain country, and 
restricted to the hill tract over which their descendants still hold sway. 

A legend in the Padma Purdna ascribes the foundation of Jalandhar 
(Jullundur) city to the great Daitya King Jalandhara, who- became 
invincible by the practice of unusual austerities. At length, however, 
Siva conquered him by a disgraceful fraud, and the Yoginis or female 
demons devoured his body. A local version varies the tale by declaring 
that the giant king was crushed to death under a mass of mountains, 
imposed on him by Siva \ whereupon flames burst forth from his mouth, 
which lay under Jaw^la Mukhi, while his feet exfended to the apex of 
the Doib at Miiltdn. Under the Muhammadan rule, the Jalandhar 
Dodb was generally attached to the Province of Lahore, in which it is 
included as a sarkdr in the great revenue survey of Akbaris reign. 
Its governors, however, seem usually to have held a partially inde- 
pendent position, subject to the payment of a fixed tribute into the 
imperial' treasury. The last and most famous among them, Adina Beg, 
played an important part during the downfall of Muhammadan power * 
in the Punjab. The Sikh reaction extended to Jalandhar at an early 
period, and a number of petty chieftains established themselves by force . 
of arms as independent princes throughout the Dodb. In 1766 a.i>., 
the town of Jalandhar fell into the hands of the Sfkh 7 ntsl, or con- 
federacy of Faiz-ulld-puria, then presided over by Khushhal -SinH. 
His son and successor, 'Budh Sinh, built a masonry fort in the city, 
while several other leaders similarly fortified themselves in the suburbs. 
Meanwhile, however, Ranjit Sinh was consolidating his power in the 
south; and in 1811, he despatched Diwdn Mokham Chand to annex 
the Faiz-ullA-puria dominions in the Jalandhar Dodb. Budh Siiih fled 
across the Sutlej, and though his troops offered some little resistance 
to the invader, the Mahdrdjd successfully established his authority in 
the autumn of the same year. Thenceforth Jalandhar became the 
capital of the Lahore possessions in the surrounding Dodb up till the 
date of British annexation. ' The petty sarddrs were gradually ousted 
from their estates, and the whole country brought under the direct 
management of the Sikh governors. Here, as elsewhere, the fiscal, 
administration of the Sikhs proved very oppressive, especially under the , 
last official appointed from the Court of Lahore, Shaikh Ghuldm Mohi- 
ud-din, a tyrannical and grasping ruler, who exacted irregular taxes, 
and made over the tract to his son, Imdm-ud-din. Neither of these 
persons resided regularly in the Dodb, their charge being entrusted to 
lieutenants, the best known of whom were Sandi IChdn in Hoshidipur, 
and Karim Baksh in Jalandhar. At the. close of the first Sikh war, 
immediately after the occupation of Lahore, the British Government 
annexed the whole tract of land between the Sutlej and the Leas, and 
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erected the new acquisition into a Commissionership of the trans- 
Sutlej States. For hvo j'ears the administration vi-as directly dependent 
upon the Supreme Government. In 1848, however, the Commissioner 
became subordmate to the Resident at Lahore ; and in the succeeding 
year, when events forced upon us the annexation of the entire Punjab, 
the administration of this Division was assimilated to the general 
s^'stem. The Commissioner’s headquarters were fixed at Jalandhar, 
and three Districts were erected, having their centres at Jalandhar, 
HosliidTpur, and Kdngra. The assessment of the revenue at the first 
introduction of British rule disregarded the excessive demands of 
Ghulim Mohi-ud-din and his son, and followed the milder system of 
his predecessor, hlisr Rdp 141 , a Sfkh ruler of exceptional humanity 
and justice, whose fiscal arrangements were found not unworthy of 
adoption even under our own Government 
Population. — ^Jalandhar ranks first in the densit}' of its population 
amongst all the Punjab Districts, and is only exceeded by those of 
Benares, Jaunpur, and Ghdzfpur in the North-Western Provinces. The 
Census of 1855 returned tire population of the area at present included 
in the District at 698,169; the Census of 1868 shows an increase of 
96,595 persons, or 13*83 per cent These figures do not include 
the inhabitants of a tract of 49 square miles, transferred to Kapur- 
thdla between the two dates. The enumeration of 1868 was taken 
over an area of 1332 square miles; and it disclosed a total popu- 
lation of 794,764 souls, distributed among 1268 villages or town- 
ships, and inhabiting an aggregate of 242,577 houses. ' From 
these data the following averages may be deduced Persons per 
square mile, 596 ; villages per square mile, 0*95 ; houses per square 
mile, 181; persons per village 626; persons per house, 3*27. 
Classified according to sex, there were— males, 436,689; females, 
358,075 ; proportion of males, 54*95 per cent. Classified according to 
age, there were, under 12 years — males, 148,609 ; females, 123,73® > 
total children, 272,339, or 34’26 per cent of the whole population. 
As regards religious distinctions, Hindus numbered 318,401 ; Muham- 
madans, 358,427; Sikhs, 117,167; and ‘others,’ 769. These figures 
show percentages of 40*06, 45*09, 14*74, and o'lo respectively. 
The ethnical division returns 194,410 Jdts, of whom 160,827 ^^^e 
Hindus or Sikhs. They are an industrious, thrmng race, who hold 
almost half of the land, and pay more than half the revenue. The 
Rijputs number 33,593 souls, of whom all but 1368 are Muhammadans. 
Once the lords of the country, they are now sinking into the utmost 
poverty. The other races include 31,349 Brdhmans; 26,859 Kshat- 
triyas; 18,022 Gujars; 7325 Sayyids; 6845Kambohs; 4727 Pathdns; 
and 4684 Banias. The District contained ir municipal tow’ns in 
*875-76, whose names and populations were as follows jAL.\NmiAR 
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(Jullundur), 48,933; Kartarpur, 10,953; Alawalpur, 48735 Adam- 
PUR, 3269 ; Banga, 4508 ; Nawashahr, 4946 ; Rahon, 14 , 394 5 
Phillaur, 7535 ; Nurmahal, 7866 ; Mahatpur, 6374 ; and Nakodar, 
8800. The following towns had also populations exceeding 5000 
in 1868 ; Basti Shaikh, 8000 ; Bilga, 6441 ; Jandiala, 6439 ; 
Malsian, 6286; and Rurkha Kalan, 5721. The language in 
common use is Punjdbi, but the peasantty generally understand Urdu. 

Agriculture. — The District contains a total cultivated area of 657,094 
acres, of which 200,097 acres are artificially irrigated. Wheat, barley, 
and gram form the staples of the rahl or spring harvest, tobacco and 
poppy being the only other important items. Tor the khartf or autumn 
harvest, sugar-cane ranks as the most valuable crop; while millet, 
Indian com, and other common food grains also cover a considerable 
area. The lowlands of the Sutlej produce limited quantities of rice, 
and cotton and hemp are largely grown as autumn crops. Bdjra is 
almost unknown. The acreage Under the chief staples in 1872-73 was 
as follows: — ^IVheat, 307,831 acres; barley, 18,384 acres; gram, 54,171 
acres; rice, 11,014 acres; sugar-cane, 27,746 acres; Indian corn, 
124,760 acres; jodr, 106,244 acres; cotton, 27,113 acres; moth, 38,791 
acres. The total area for the rabi m the same year was 401,085 acres ; 
and for the khatif, 407,438 acres. Rotation of crops is only practised 
in the simple form of sowing land with spring crops after a long con- 
tinuance of autumn staples, and vice versa. Manure is used near the 
towns, but not so largely as is desirable. Except on the low alluvial 
tract of the Sutlej, irrigation is carried on only by means of wells, 
woiked with Persian wheels. In a few villages along the high bank of 
the Ben, also, Persian wheels are worked flom the river. But water 
everywhere lies near the surface, and is absolutely necessary for the 
higher cereals and sugar-cane, so that well irrigation prevails very 
generally. The distribution of the land among individual proprietors 
has proceeded to a very great extent Nearly one-half of the tenants 
possess rights of occupancy. Rents range from 14s. lojd. per acre for 
unirrigated wheat lands, to J2, 8s. 6d- for rice, £2, iis. i^d. for 
cotton, £2, 17s. for sugar, and £4, us. 6d. for tobacco. Agricultural 
labourers receive their payment in kind. In towns, where cash wages 
prevail, they range from a Jd. to 4^d. per diem for unskilled workmen. 
Prices of food-stuffs ruled as follows in 1873 : — ^IVheat and gram, 24 sers 
per rupee, or 4s. 8d. per cwt.; barley, 30 sers per rupee, or 3s. pd. per 
cwt; Indian com, 31 sers per rupee, or 3s. yd. per cwt; jbdr, 28 sers 
per rupee, or 4s. per cwt. 

Commerce and Trade, etc. — ^The traffic of the District consists mainly 
in its agricultural produce. In ordinary years, grain is imported from 
Ludhidna, Firozpur, and the adjoining Sikh States, for export to the 
hills; but in 1873-74, the favourable seasons in Jalandhar, combined 
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with the high prices elsewhere, caused a large quantity of surplus grain 
to flow tou’ords Agra and Bengal. Sugar-cane forms the chief commer- 
cial crop, and sugar and molasses are largely manufactured throughout 
the District, to supply the markets of Bikaner, Lahore, the Punjab, 
and Sind. English piece-goods and draught cattle constitute the chief 
items of the import trade. Cotton cloth, silver wire, and gold and 
silver lace are manufactured at Jalandhar town. The Sind, Punjab, 
and Delhi Railway enters the District by an iron bridge across the Sutlej, 
and has stations at Phillaur, Phagwira (in Kapurthdla State), Jalandhar 
cantonment, Jalandhar town, and Klardrpur (for Kapurdidla town). 
The Grand Trunk Road crosses the Sutlej by a bridge of boats .it 
Phillaur, runs nearly parallel to the railway, and leaves the District a 
few miles beyond Kartdipur. The Hoshikipur and Kingra road is 
also metalled. The District contains a total length of 215 miles of 
nnmetalled road. The telegraph is in operation along the railway and 
the Grand Trunk Road. 


Administration . — ^The District staff usually comprises a Deputy Com- 
missioner, one or two Assistant Commissioners, and two or more e-Ktra- 
Assistant Commissioners, of whom one is a European, besides the 
usual fiscal and medical officers. The total revenue raised in the 
District in 1872-73 amounted to ^^163,619; of which sum the land 
tax contributed ^^132, 561, or more than four-fifths. The incidence of 
the land revenue is the heaviest in the Punjab, in spite of which 
it is collected Avith great fadlily. The regular police force in the 
same year consisted of 375 officers and men, supplemented by 102 
municipal, 52 cantonment, 10 special, and 2 ferry policemen. These 
figures show a total of 540 constables, being at the rate of i policeman 
to every 2*46 square miles of area and every 1471 of the popula- 
tion. The total number of persons brought to trial for all offences 
committed throughout the year was 5281. The District jail received 
during the same year 977 prisoners, uith a daily average of 339. 
Education was carried on in 1875-76 by means of 165 aided schools, 
with a total roll of 7876 pupils, giving an average of i school to every 
8 ’03 square miles, and 9*9 scholars to every thousand of the population. 
For fiscal and administrative purposes, the District is subdivided into 
4 taJiAls and 9 thdnds, wth a total of 1248 villages, owned by 86,969 
• proprietors or shareholders. The 1 1 municipal tornis had an aggregate 

revenue of;^4833, or p^d. per head of the population (122, 4cr) uitliin 
niunicipal limits. 

T The proximity of the hills renders the climate of 

Jalandhar comparatively moist, and the annual rainfall for the seven 
years ending 1872-73 amounted to 28*6 inches. Malarious fever in an 

o’ but small-pox often 

“PPprs US an .ep.deniic. end dj-senterie complaints are of frequent 
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occurrence. The total number of deaths recorded in 1S72 was 23,834, 
or 30 per thousand ; of which 14,327, or 18*30 per thousand, were due 
to fever alone. There are 5 Government charitable dispensaries in 
the District, which afforded relief in 1S72 to 34,308 persons, of whom 
496 were in-palicnis. Their joint revenue amounted to ;^6S9, of which 
sum ^157 was contributed by private subscription. 

Jalandhar (Jullundur). — Northern iafisil of Jalandhar District, 
Punjab. Lat. 31* 12' to 31* 37' N., long. 75* 28' 15" to 75“ 51' 30" e. 

Jalandhar {Jullundur). — Municipal city, cantonment, and admini- 
strative headquarters of Jalandhar District, Punjab. Lat. 31” 19' 50" 
X., long. 75* 37' 20" E. ; pop. (1868), 50,067, consisting of 15,921 
Hindus, 33,601 Muhammadans, 46S Sikhs, and 77 Christians. Situated 
on the oj)en plain ; traversed by the Grank Trunk Road, and-thc Sind, 
Punjab, and Delhi Railway. Jalandhar lays claim to considerable 
antiquity, having been the original capital of the Rdjput kingdom of 
K.*itoch, which dates back to the period anterior to Alexander’s invasion, 
and is referred to the mythical epoch of the Mahdhhdraia. Hiouen 
Ths.ang, the Chinese Buddliist pilgrim of the 7th centur}* A.n., describes 
the town as 2 miles in circuit, the metropolis of a considerable State. 
Two ancient tanks alone attest the existence of the primitive Ar3*an city. 
Ibrdhim Shdh of Ghazni reduced the town to the Muhammadan 
yoke, and it appears as a place of considerable strength during the 
early Musalmin times. Under the Mughal Empire it formed thd 
capital of the Dodb between the Sutlej and the Beas. {JSee Jalandhar 
District.) The modern city- consists of a cluster of wards, originally 
distinct, and each enclosed by a wall of its own. Some of them 
still remain detached, but the majority- have now coalesced into one ; 
the houses between the walls have sprung up irregularly of laic years. 
Numerous important suburbs, known as hasth, surrowd the city at 
distances of a mile or more. Tlicrc is a fine sardi, 'tuilt by Shaikh 
Karim Baksh, the local representative of Im.im-ud-din. The American 
Presbyterian Mission maintains an c.\cellenl school, which educates 
up to the matriculation standard of the Calcutta University. I'he 
trade, though considerable, presents little special interest. The staples 
of local traffic are English piece-goods and coimlty- produce. Railway 
stations both at the city and cantonments. The total value of the 
trade in 1S71-72 amounted to ^£^105,248 for imports, and ;;^96,020 for ; 
cxjiorts. The cantonment stands at a distance of 4 miles from the city-, 
and w.as established in 184G. It has an area of 7^ square miles, and a 
population ( I S6S) of 11,634 persons. The troojis in garrison usually 
include i European infantry regiment, i batter)* of artillcty*, i regiment 
of Native infantn-, and a detachment of Native ca^-a}ty- from Umballa. 
Municip.al revenue in iS75-76,;^e367, or nid. per head of population ’ 
(48,933) within municipal limits. 
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Jalangl (also called AV/ffn/f).— One of the three great rivers of 
Nadiyd District, Bengal ; the other two being the BiiAoiRitTiii and the 
Matadhanga. All three streams arc olTshoots of the Padmi, and they 
are generally known as 'the Nacliyd Rivers.’ Reference is made in the 
article on Nadiya Districts to the importance and difficulty of keep- 
ing these rivers open for narigation, and a verj' complete summary 
of the means taken hy Government to effect this object will be found 
in the SiaiisiUal Aaount oj Ren^af, voi b. pp. 19-32. The ‘PadmA 
(pronounced PaddX), which is here the main stream of the Ganges, 
throws off the Jalan^ at the point where it enters Nadiyd District (lat 
24* 11' N., long. 88" 49' F_). From this starting-point, the Jalangi flows 
in an exceedingly tortuous course along the north-west of the District, 
forming, for a distance of 50 miles (between the rillages of Jalangi and 
Rdmnagar), the boundary between Nadiyd and Murshiddbid Districts. 
It then turns to the south, and, after innumerable windings, reaches 
Krishnagar, the chief town of the District, which is situated on its left 
bank. From Krishnagar, the river flows west until it meets the 
Bhdgirathl at Nadiyd town. The united stream thus formed takes the 
name of the Hugli. The principal marts on the banks of the river are, 
besides Krishnagar, Karfmpur, Chdprd, and Swanipganj ; the trade is 
chiefly in grain, oil-seeds, and molasses. The rental of the Jalangi 
fisheries is valued at ;^20o per annum. During the rainy season, the 
Jalangi is navigable by large native boats up to about 4 tons burthen, 
but in the hot weather it is fordable at many points. 

Jaldrapetta. — ^Tomi in Salem District, JIadras. — See JoLi-rVRPET. 

Jaldtin. — A British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
North-Western Provinces, li’ing between 25* 46' and 26* 26’ x. lat., 
and between 78* 59' and 79* 55' E. long., with an area of 1553 square 
miles, and a population (Pailiamentary Blue-Book. 1.878) of 404,447 
persons. Jaldun is the northern District of the Jhdnsi Division. It is 
bounded on the north-east and north by the river Jumna (Jamuna), 
on the west by the Gwalior and Datia States, on the south by the 
Samthar State and the river Betwa, and on the cast by the Bdoni State. 
The administrative headquarters are at Umvi, but the most populous 
town in the District is Kalti. 

Physical Asfeds.—'l\\z District of Jaldun lies entirely within the 
level plain of Bundclkhand, north of the hill countiy, and almost 
^ surrounded by the Jumna and its tributaries, the Betwa and the PahiSj. 
, The central region thus enclosed is a dead level of cultivated land, 
almost destitute of trees, and sparsely dotted with villages, many of 
them for long uninhabited. The soutliem portion especially presents 
one unbroken sheet of cultivation. Nearer to the rivers, the small 
strea^ms have excavated for themselves a series of rarines, which drain 
the higher land dry, and so impoverish the soil. The sides of these 
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ravines, which are covered with grass and jungle, compose the greater 
portion of the waste lands in the District. A few stunted trees also 
grow upon their slopes. The boundary rivers form the only interesting 
feature in JaUun. Of these, the peat stream of the Jumna is the 
chief. Its banks, here as elsewhere, are high on the southern side 3 but 
its bed is obstructed by numerous sandbanks and shallows. The 
Pahiij, which forms the western boundary for the peater part of its 
course, has steep and rocky banks ; and the Betwa, to the south, is 
rapid and unnavigable. The little river Non flows through the centre of 
the District, which it drains instead of watering, by innumerable small 
ravines. As a whole, Jaldun is wanting in picturesqueness or beauty, 
but possesses peat fertility and abundant apicultural resources, which, 
in the hands of a more enterprising and intelligent peasantry, might be 
easily developed into, wealth and prosperity. Unfortunately, however, 
the general poverty and apathy of Bundelkhand at present weigh 
heavily upon the District, and greatly retard its propess. 

Hhiory.—'^ioxQ the Aryan immigration, the District, now known 
as Jaldun, appears to have been inhabited by Bhils; but its early 
historj’, 'after the Aryan conquest, is as mythical as the annals of other 
Indian States. The first period concerning which anything can be 
recorded with certainty is that of the Ndga dynasty, which lasted from.,-, 
the ist to the 3rd century of our era. A short account of their rule*! 
has been given under the District of Banda. After the dissolution ofV? 
the Narwdr monarchy, a period of dynastic struggles appears to haVe 
succeeded, during which the principal families of Bundelkhand in later-'’ 
ages rose for the first time into eminence. The eastern portion of the 
N^ga dominions fell under the power of the Chandelsj while the 
western Districts, including that of Jaldun, were ruled by a Rdjput clan 
die Kachhw^has. They seem to have held. the greater portion of the 
District until the invasion of the Bundelas in the 14th century.’ But 
the town of Kdipi on the Jumna, the gate of the west; was conquered 
for the Musalman Princes of Ghor by Kutab-ud-dfn as early as the 
year 1196 a.d. It was guarded by a strong Muhammadan garrison, 

nd bewme the headquarters for the administration of all their ter- 
Ch1n^oT the stoting-point for their expeditions 

the r4th centun. 

soutifem^ftl? mountaineers, poured down from thSr 

southern fastnesses upon the fertile plain of the Behva and the Pahiij 

hey occupied the greater part of Jaldhn, and even succeeded for h 
short ome m holding the fortified post of Kilpi. That important ' 

ilh the rest of their temtones under the stray of the Mughal Emrerora 
sum,uud,„g counhy; but the Bundulu Rdjis in the south wre pf!,! 
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tically independent of the Court of Dehli. Under Jahangir and Shah 
Jahdn, .the native princes were in a state of chronic revolt, which 
culminated in the war of independence under Chhatar Sal. On the 
outbreak of his rebellion in 1671, he occupied a large Province 
to the south of the Jumna, including the modern District of Jalaun. 
Setting out from this base, he reduced the whole of Bundelkhand, in 
which task he was assisted by the Marhattds, then for the first time 
overrunning Central India under their earliest Peshwd, B4ji Riio. 
rhl^atar Sdl died in 1734, and left by his will one-third of his dominions 
to his MarhatUl ally, on condition that his descendants should be main- 
tained in the remainder. The Marhattds displayed their usual alacrity 
in occupying the territory thus bequeathed them, and in making such 
additions as from time to time seemed practicable." Their governor 
had his headquarters at the important strategic post of Kdlpi ; and 
before long succeeded in quietly annexing the whole of Bundelkhand. 
Under Marhattd rule, the country was a prey to constant anarchy and 
intestine strife. The hills in Ae region south of the Betwa were 
crowned by the mud forts of robber chiefs, who swooped dowm upon the 
, fertile plains, and left nothing to the miserable cultivators beyond the 
'barest necessaries of life. To this period must be traced the origin of 
air the poverty and desolation which still, after nearly forty years of 
British rule, are conspicuous throughout the District. Our first con- 
nection with JaWun arose from the treaty of Bassein in 1802. By that 
arrangement the Peshwd agreed to cede certain portions of territory for 
the support of a British force. In order to carry out these terms, a 
supplementary arrangement was made with Rdji Himmat Bahddur, by 
which his aid was purchased in exchange for a cession of lands. \Sce 
Banda District.) Kdlpi and the surrounding country were included 
in this grant. Himmat Bahddur, however, died in 1804 j and the ^ar- 
gand of Kdlpi ■^vas thereupon handed over by the British to Ndnd 
Govind Rdo, who was in possession of the rest of the District. He had 
assisted Shamsher Bahddur, the Nawab of Bdnda, in his opposition to 
the British occupation j but,; after two years, he submitted to the new 
rulers, and was restored to’all his possessions. In 1806, Kdlpi was 
finally made over to the British Government, in exchange for certain 
other villages, and it then formed pm of the extensive District of Bundel- 
khand; but the remmnder of Jaldun was left in the hands of Govind 
^o, and after his death passed to his son, and ultimately to his son’s 
widow, a girl of only fourteen years. Dilring the minority of her 
brother, whom she was permitted to adopts the Jalaun State became 
wretchedly impoverished, and only yielded in 1838 one-fourth of the 
revenue which it waS estimated to produce in 1803. The country fell 
almost into a wilderness, and many villages were entirely depopulated 
by emigration. Fortunately for Jalaun, the Ndnd died without issue in 
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1840, and his territories lapsed to Government.- In the following 
Chirgdon, a neighbouring Native State, was annexed, ow-ing to the 
rebellion of its chief. In 1844, three other pargands were ceded by 
Sindhia for <the support of the Gwalior Contingent. At various later 
dates, portions of Jalaun were made over to Hamirpur, Jhdnsi, and 
other surrounding Districts; and in 1856, the present boundaries Vi’ere 
substantially settled. During the whole period of British rule before 
the Mutiny, Jalaun, like other portions of Bundelkhand, only recovered 
its prosperity by very slow degrees. The zaviiudars had been left 
heavily in debt, and almost ruined, by the government of Govind Rdo ; 
and the assessments made at the various subsequent settlements fol- 
low'ed, perhaps, too closely the native system. Property ■was so greatly 
depreciated, that in some cases no purchasers could be found for estates 
which had lapsed to the Government This state of things continued 
down to the outbreak of the Mutiny in the spring of 1857. New’s of the 
rising at Cawnpore reached Kdlpi early in June ; and shortly aftenvards, 
intelligence arrived that the Europeans at Jhansi had been massacred. 
Thereupon the men of the 5 3d Native Infantry deserted their officers ; 
and on the isth of June, the Jhdnsi mutineers reached the District, and., 
murdered all the Europeans on whom they could lay their hands.*' 
Meanwhile, the Giirsardi chief, Kesho Rdo, adopted a wavering policy, > > 
and assumed supreme authority in the District, — at first on the ground 
that it had been entrusted to him by the Deputy Commissioner, but 
afterwards on his own responsibility. He kept a few European officers 
as prisoners for some months, until after the defeat of the Ndnd and his 
flight from Cawnpore ; but those events induced him to change his 
tone slightly, and to treat with General Neil for tlieir restoration. 
After sending them in safety to Cawnpore, the chief established himself 
for a time at Jaldun j but upon the arrival of Tdntia Topi in October, 
the usual anarchic quarrels arose. Kesho Rdo was deposed ; his son 
was seized by the rebels ; and the mutineers of Jaldun, joining those of 
Gwalior, set out for Cawnpore. Meanwhile, the natives everywhere 
revelled in the licence of plunder and murder which the Mutiny had 
spread through all Bundelkhand. In 'Alay 1868, after the fall of 
Jhdnsi, Sir Hugh Rose’s force entered the District, and routed; the 
rebels at Kdnch. There he left some troops of the Giirsardi chief, 
whose allegiance had returned wth the advent of the British forces. 'A j;'- 
Deputy Commissioner was put in charge of the District at Kdnch, and 
Sir Hugh Rose advanced to attack the strong rebel position at.Kdlpi. 

On the 23d May, he drove them from that post, and shortly aftenvards * 
marched in pursuit towards Gwalior. Unfortunately he was unable do 
leave any troops in garrison, except a small, body to guard the passage 
at Kdlpi ;. and accordingly, on his •withdrawal, the western portion of 
the District fell once more into anarchy. Plundering went on'^s before'; 
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number, but wealthy ; in 1857 they were almost unanimously rebellious. 
Many of them have since emigrated to Gwalior or to the hlarhattd 
country. The Musalmdns have no social or political importance. As 
regards religious distinctions, JaMun is a stronghold of Hinduism. 
In 1872, the Hindus numbered 378,260, or nearly 93 per cent.; 
while the faith of IsMm could only reckon 26,124 believers, or about 
7 per- cent. There is no Christian settlement, nor has the Brdhma 
Samdj made any progress in the District. As regards occupations, 
155,673 persons were returned as agriculturists, while 219,163 were 
otherwise employed. There were 4 towns in 1872 with a population 
exceeding 5000 — namely, Kalpi, 15,570; Kunch, 14,448; Jalaun, 
10,197 ; and Urai, 6398. The language in common use is a dialect of 
Hindi, but a corrupt form of Urdii is spoken in the Muhammadan 
villages. 

Agriculture. — ^The staple crops of the District are cereals, gram, and 
cotton. Of these, gram occupies the largest area ; and next in point ot 
acreage come wheat, and the two millets known as jodr and bdjra. 
Cotton was very extensively cultivated during the scarcity caused by the 
American war ; and although the total out-turn is now only one-tenth 
of that produced in 1864, it still ranks fifth of all crops gro^vn in 
Jaldun. About 5 Idkhl worth (say ;;^So,ooo) is exported annually. 
Oil-seeds, dye-stuffs, and sugar-cane are also raised, but in no large - 
quantities. The seasons are those prevalent throughout Bundelkhand, 
— ^the liharif or rain crops, sown in June or August, consist chiefly of 
.millets and cotton ; the rahi or cold-weather crops, sown in November 
or December, are mainly gram and w'heat The total produce of grain 
is estimated at 2,987,292 inamids, or 2,194,745 cwts., of which 
2,313,210 mounds are required for home consumption.; leaving 
674,081 mounds, or 49S>24i cwts., valued at ^^134,816, for export, 
Rotation of crops is practised to a slight extent, and exhausting staples 
are sown only after long periods of rest. Manuring is not resorted to, 
except in the case of sugar-cane and other expensive produce. The 
practice is, how’ever, on jtlie increase, about 4-56 per cent, of the culti- 
vated area being so treated at present. Irrigation was employed in 
1S72 over 19,157 acres. Of this area, 7719 acres, situated in pargand 
Kdnch to the south of the District, are watered by the natural channel 
known as the pav, which flows from the uplands in the Native State bf'. 
Samthar. The remainder, . amounting to 11,438 acres, is artificially'' 
irrigated from w-ells; only an insignificant Traction being supplied from 
tanks. A scheme is on foot, however, for.damming up the Behva and 
distributing abundant irrigation by means of' canals. Jaldun has 
suffered much, like the surrounding Districts, from the noxipus Mns 
grass. By its spread many villages have been abandoned and, their 
lands thrown out of cultivation. The condition of the peasaiitry -is 
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Commerce and Trade. — Jalaun is almost entirely an agricultural 
District, and its chief exports are cotton and grain.’ Kdlpi is the 
great mart of the District, through which traffic passes north-westward 
by Cawnpore, and south-east\N’ard toward Mfrzdpur and Calcutta. Kdnch 
is also a considerable trading to\vn. The business of the outl)nng 
villages is chiefly conducted at fairs, where English cloth and other 
European goods are beginning to make their appearance. There are 
scarcely any manufactures of sufficient importance to deserve record. 
Coarse cotton cloth is woven for home use ; apd the dyeing of such 
fabrics with the red al dye, obtained from the root of Morinda 
citrifolia grown in the District, is the staple industry of the principal 
towns. No mines or forests exist in Jaldun. The communications 
are moderately good. The river traffic by Kdlpi is chiefly for through 
goods j and the Jumna is little used as a highway. The nearest railway 
station is at Phaphdnd on the East Indian line, which is connected 
with the to^vns of Uriti and Jaliun by a good commercial road, crossing 
the river at Shergarh. There is also a great military road from Kdipi 
to Jhdnsi, metalled throughout In times of flood, however, the 
Betwa and the Pahdj are often impassable for days. 

Administration. — It is almost iihpossible to give any intelligible 
account of the fiscal history in. this District within reasonable limits, 
owing to the frequent changes, transfers, and redistribution of villages 
and pargands made with the surrounding Districts and Native 
States. When JaMun was first taken over by the British Government 
from the family of Govind Rdo, it was already greatly impoverished by 
their misgovemment. The existing assessments were found to be too 
high, and successive reductions became necessary from time to time. 
After the Mutiny, a lighter settlement was introduced, which seems 
to be working beneficially for the restoration of agricultural prosperity. 
The revenue in i860 amounted to ;£’i28,o26, and the expenditure to 
;^47,66 i, or rather more than one-third of the .revenue. In 1870, the 
receipts had fallen to ;^ii2,i28, and the expenditure to ;€^24,8i3, or 
rather more than one-fifth of the revenue. The immense difference in 
the expenditure at these two dates, amounting to a decrease of nearly 
one-half, is chiefly due to the great retrenchment in the items of justice, 
police, and public works. The land tax in 1870 contributed 
or 87 per' cent, of the total revenue. The other principal items wete 
assessed taxes, stathps, and fees in courts of justice. The admini- 
stration is on the non-regulation S)^tem, -which unites civil, criminalj 
and fiscal functions in the same officer. The District is administered by 
1 Deputy Commissioner, 2 Assistant Commissioners, 3 extra-Assistant 
Commissioners, and 5 iahsilddrs. It contains 25 police stations. The 
regular police in 1871 numbered 6 iS men, maintained at a cost of 
;^8484, of which was paid .from imperial revenues. • Therq 
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were also 1180 village watcliincn, paid at tlic rate of 3 rupees a niontli. 
The total machinery, therefore, for the protection of j)trson and pro- 
perty consisted in i87r of 1861 men, giving i man to every o'83 
square mile of the area and to everj* 217 of the population. 'J*hc 
statistics of crime in the same )-ear were as follows : — Murder, 4 rases ; 
robbery, i ; house-trespass, 459 ; theft, 490. 'Fherc were 699 fiersons 
tried and 4S8 convicted. The convictions thus amounted to r for 
everj' 828 inhabitants. • There is 1 jail in the District, the average 
daily number of prisoners in which w.u; 122 in 1S70, or '030 per 
cent, of the population. The cost per prisoner amounted to 
7s. i^d. ; and the average earnings of each jjrisoner were Ti, is. o^d. 
liducition has been progressing slowly of late ycar-s. In 18C0, there 
were 1434 children under instruction; in 1S71, the number had 
incre.Tsed to 2703. The District is divided into 5 fiscal divisions, with 
an aggregate in 1870 of 1033 esUates, owned by 2232 registered pro- 
jirietors or coparceners. The average land revenue from each estate 
was ;:^8s, 6s., and from c.ich coparcener, 10s. The District con- 
tains 3 municipalities — Unii, Kdipi, and Kiinch. In 1S73-76, their 
joint revenue amounted to ^29.13, and their expenditure to 
The incidence of municip.il mation was at the rate of is. 2|d, per 
head of their population. 

Mtdical Aspects, — ^I'he climate of Jal.<tm, though hot and dry, is not 
considered unhealthy. The mean tcmjicraturc is about 81*9* F. for 
the whole year ; the monthly averages being as follows -January, 65® ; 
Fcbmuy, 75‘5®; March, So*; April, po"; May, 96‘5®; June, pS’e": 
July, 90’2®; August, 87*2^; September, S6'2*; October, 82's*; 
Kovember, 68'2 *; and December, 66*. The rainfall for the ten yc.irs 
preceding 1S71 was .as follows: — 1S61-62, 33*3 inches; 1862-63, 3S’5 
inches; 1S63-64, 35’i inches; 1864-65, 207 inches; 1S65-66, 21*2 
inches; 1866-67, 29*6 inches; 1S67-6S, 44*5 inches; 1868-69 (the yc.ar of 
scarcity), i3'2 inches; 1S69-70, 32*8 inches; .and 1S70-71, 42*6 inchc.s. 

The prev.iiling diseases of Jaldun arc fevers, dj'scntcry, and other 
bowel complaints. The total number of deaths recorded in 1871 was 
8852, being at the tatc of 21*84 to each thous.and inhabitants, of which 
i 6*2 per thous.and were assigned to fevers. The endemic diseases arc 
chiefly attributable to bad drainage, impure w-iter, and dirty habits. 
Tlie want of shade not only induces a dry and hot atmosphere, but is 
also answerable for much sickness. Rinderpest broke out in the District 
in 1870, but was repressed bj* a rigorous system of segregation and 
quarantine before it had c.auscd any serious loss. 

Jaldun, — Central northern iahsti of Jaldun District, North-1 Vest em 
Provinces, consisting of a level plain, stretching inw.ard from the 
southern bank of the Jumna. Area, 323 square miles, of which 242 
are cultivated; pop. (1S72), 91,438; land revenuej j^2 1,620; tom! 
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Government revenue, ;^23,886 ; rental paid by cultivators, ;^42,952 i 
incidence of Government revenue per acre, 2S. i^d. 

Jaldlin. — Decayed town in JaMun District, North-Western Provinces, 
and former capital of a Native State. Lat 26“ 8' 32" N., long. 79* 22' 
42" Kj pop. (1872), 10,197, consisting of 8824 Hindus and 1373 
Muhammadans. Occupies a large area, and contains a considerable 
number of good houses, and a ruined fort, demolished in i86o, the 
former residence of the Marhatta Subahddrs. The principal inhabit- 
ants are Marhattd Brdhmans, known as Dakhlni Pandits, whose 
ancestors held offices under the Peshwd’s deputy. The position is low, 
and swamps surrounding the totvn engender cholera and malarious 
fever, for which reason the headquarters of the District have been fixed 
at Urai, instead of in this place. Tahsili, police station, dispensary, 
school. No manufactures, little trade. The population is on the 
decrease. A good road runs to Shergarh ferry on the Jumna, 14 miles 
from Phaphdnd station on the East Indian ‘Railway. 

Jdidhakd, — River of Northern Bengal, rising in the Bhutan Hills. 
Flows from north to south, marking the boundary between the British 
District of Ddrjfling and the State of Bhutdn; passes through 
Jalpiigurf District ; sweeps 'eastward into Kuch Behar, and, after a 
south-easterly course, joins the Dharla or Torsha River, with 
which it has several cross communications, near the trading villages of 
Durgdpur and Gitaldaha in that State. In die upper part of its course, 
the Jdldhakd is called the De-chu j its principal tributaries in Ddrjfling • 
District being the Pardlang-chu, Rang-chu, and Ma-chu, all on its right 
bank. In the lower part of its course, the Jaldhakd is known as tlje 
Singlmdri; its chief affluents in Jalpdigurl are the Murti and’ die 
Dina, — in Kuch Behar, the Mujndi, Satanga, Duduyd, Dolang, and 
Ddlkhod. The Jdldhakd is a fine wide river, but- very shallow in 
proportion to its breadth. , ; - - 

Jalesar. — ^North-eastern tahsU of Agra District, North-Western 
Provinces, lying in the Dodb plain, but much intersected by ravines 
along the banks of the Isan Nadi. Area, 286 square miles, of which 
204 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 157,775; land revenue, ;^3o,4i6; 
total Government revenue, ^^33,523; rental paid by cultivators, 
;£s 6 , 66 j ; incidence of Government revenue per acre, 3s. 3|d. 

Jalesar. — Municipal town in Agra District, North-Western Provinces. 
Lat. 27” 28' Ny long. 78* 20' 30" E. ; pop, (1872), 15,694. Situated 
on the Dodb plain, 38 miles east of the Jumna and of Muttra. Station 
on the East Indian Railway, at Jalesar road. Municipal revenue in 
1875-76, _;^iis8; from taxes, or iijd. per head of population 

(17,622) within municipal limits. 

Jalestvar (popularly Jdlasore), — An old border town between 
Bengal and Orissa, now within the north-east- boundary of Balasor-Dis- 
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trict j situated in lat. 21° 47^ iong. S7 _ 13^ 35 

Calcutta high road. Pop. (1870), 3457 - The name is also applied to 
an ancient Muhammadan circle or sarMr, which comprised the present 
Midnapur District, including HijilL During the last century, the East 
Indian Company had a factory at Jaleswar, and established some sort 
of order along the neighbouring frontier. On the abolition of the 
Company's factory, the to^vn ceased to have any external importance 
as a seat of trade. 

JalgiiOn. — Municipal town in the Nasfrdbid (Nusseerabad) Sub- 
division of Khandesh District, Bombay ; station on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, 261 miles north-east of Bombay. Lat. 20' 25' N., 
long. 74 '' 33' E. ; pop. (1872), 6893; municipal revenue (rS 74 - 7 s), 
;^2 o 8 ; rate of taxation, 7^d. per head. Seat of a sub-judge’s court, 
post office, and dispensarj'. Situated in the centre' of a rich cotton- 
growing district, Jalgdon has during the last forty years risen to the 
position of an important mercantile towm. Though for a time it suffered 
severely from the fall in the value of products at the close of the 
American war, its trade is now steadily recovering. There were in 
1876 three full-power cotton presses, one large cotton ginning factory, 
and one cotton spinning and weaving mill, all worked by steam. In 
iSfS,' tke-Jiuraber of looms was 206, and of spindles, 20,000. The 
Bombay Bank hn opened a branch at Jalgdon, with an agent during 
the busy season, from November to May. 

Jalgdon. — Village in Wardha District, Central Provinces; 6 miles 
north-west of Arvi, and 40 from Wardha. Pop. (1872), 2000, chiefly 
agriculturists. Fine fdn and other gardens; 90 wells. Bi-weekly 
market; school. 

Jalgdon- Jambod. — To\vn in Akola District, Berar; so called 
(from a village near to it) to distinguish it from Jalgdon in Khandesh. 
Lat. 2i' 3' N.; long. 76* 3s' E.; 36 miles north-west of Akola, 8 miles 
south of the Sdtpura Hills, and 17 miles from the Great Indian Peninsula 
llailway, the nearest stations being at Ndnddra and Malkapur in 
Bulddna District. Pop. (1867), 8763. A pass over the hills north of 
the town leads to Asftgarh and Burhdnpur. Jalgdon is mentioned in 
the Ain-i-Akbari as the head of a pargani. Spring water is abundant. 
In many large gardens, principally on the western side of the towm, 
grapes, plantains, and betel creepers are grown. Weekly market.' 
Averap import of cotton, 5000 bullock-loads, of about 260 lbs. each. 
Contains the usual court-houses, a middle-class school, police station, 
charitable dispensary, and post office. 

Jalid One of the petty States in Undsarviya, K^tliiaw’dr, 

Bombay. It consists of i village, with i independent tribute-payer. 
The revenue is estimated at ^^220; and tribute of ^12 is paid to 
the Gaekwdr of Baroda, and i6s. to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 
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Jalid Diwdnl. — One of the petty States in Halldr, Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay. It consists of 10 villages, Avith 1 independent tribute-payer. 
The revenue is estimated at ;^i30oj and tribute of ;£^ii8ispaid to the 
Gdekwdr of Baroda, and £$1 to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

Jalid Manaji. — One of the petty States of Undsarviya, Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay. It consists of i village, with i independent tribute-payer. 
The revenue is estimated at ^£200 ; and tribute of ;^3 is paid to the 
Gdekwdr of Baroda. 

Jdlna. — Town in Haidardbdd (Hyderabad) State, Southern India. 
Lat 19“ 50' 30" N., and long. 75* 56' e. ; 240 miles north-west of 
Sikandardbdd (Secunderabad), 38 east of Aurangdbdd, and 210 miles 
north-east of Bombay. A British cantonment, situated on a gentle 
declivity, at an elevation of 1652 feet above the sea, in an arid tract of 
country. The lines, built in 1827, extend from south-east to north-west, 
and can accommodate a troop of horse artillerj', one regiment of Native 
cavalry, and three regiments of Native infantry. Two miles south-west 
of Jdlna is the old town of the same name, once the seat of a flourishing 
trade, but noAV rapidly decaying. 

Jaiori (or Suit /). — Mountain range in Kdngra District, Punjab; one 
of the minor Himdlayan chains. It is an offshoot of the mid-Himdlayan 
system, which traverses the Subdivision of Scordj in Kullu, and throws 
off a lofty spur to the north, separated from the outer Hirndlaya or 
Dhdola-dhar by the deep goige of the Beas (Bids). It forms the 
dividing ridge between the affluents of that river and the Avatershcd of 
the Sutlej (Satlej). 

Jalpdiguri. — ^The north-eastern District of the Rdjshdhf Kuch Bchar 
Division, under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. It lies between 
26° o' 35 " and 26“ 59' 30" N. laL, and between 88® 22' 40” and 89* 55' 
20" E. long., occupying an irregularly shaped tract south of Bhutdn and 
north of the State of Kuch Behar and Rangpur District. The area was 
returned in 1875 at 2905*64 square miles; and the population, accord- 
ing to two separate enumerations, numbers 418,048 persons. The' 
Parliamentary Blue-Book of 1878 gives the population at 418,665: 
The administrative headquarters are at Jalpaicuri toAA'n, Avhich is 
also a military station. 

Physical Aspects . — From a geographical point of view, as well as for 
administrative purposes, the District divides into hvo distinct parts — 
the Regulation tract, lying towards the south-west, which originally 
formed portion of the settled District of Rangpur; and the strip of 
country, about 22 miles in width, running- along the foot of the 
Himdlayas, which was annexed from Bhutdn in r865, and is known as 
the Western Dwars. The former of these tracts resembles in all 
respects the neighbouring Districts. The continuous expanse of level 
paddy fields is only broken by the groves of bamboos, palms, and 
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fruit-trccS) which encircle the hojncstcatl'? of ihu jAdifrjf or subslanlul 
tenant-farmers. The Western Dwdrs arc, for the most j>nrt, overgrown 
with grassy jungle, the secure home of large game. 1 he country in 
tliis tract is cvcrj’whcre traverced by hill torrents, which, on the higher 
slopes, lose themselves beneath the reintly soil. There are a few valu- 
able jirV forests, now rcser\cd by Government. Cultivation is confined 
to the neighbourhood of the thinly scattered villages. During the 
few years, tea-planting has been introduced, with every promise of 
success. In 1876-77, the number of plantations was 13, covering an 
area of 8 j 8 acres, and yielding 29.5=0 lbs. of tea. 

In the neighbourhood of the rnilimry outpost of Rax.'i, the frontier 
with Uhuliin is formed by the Sinrhul .1 mountain range, some pc-il:s of 
svhich atuiin an elevation of 6000 feet It is thichly wooded from base 
to summit The princijral rivers, proceeding from west to cast, arc the 
MahakandajKaratoyaiTista, jAi.u»rAKA, DutmvA, .Muj.s*Ai,Ton?n.t, 
Kaljani, Raidiiak, and S.snkos. Of these, the T/st-i is the most 
considerable, forming a valuable means of water communication. Tltc 
rivers all flow down from the hills in a southerly direction, and 
arc navigable for the greater part of their course through the plains. 
They arc constantly changing their main ch.inncls, .md the country 
is everywhere seamed by deserted river-beds. 'I'Ijc Government 
forest reserves in the Western Dwdrs cover a tot.al area of 542’S.{ 
.square miles. There is also a valuable forest in the Regulation leirt of 
the District, the private property of the Rdilcai of Ihiikunthpun The 
only mineral Is lime, which is l.irgcly <|iiarried in the form of calcareous 
tufa along the lower Uhutjln Hills. 

Hishiry. — ^fhe District of Jalpiiguri first came into cstisience in the 
year 1S69, when the Til.-{lyd Subdivision of Rangpur n.as incorporated 
with the Western Dn^rs,and erected into an independent revenue unit. 
The criminal jurisdiction alone had been assigned to the Deputy Conj- 
missioncr of the Western Dwjlrs. two years before *, the civil jurisdiction 
-Sms not finally transferred till 1S70. 

The perm.ancntly sciilcd portion of Jalp.aignrf has no history of its 
own, apart from the parent District of Rangt>ur. iLs boundaries are 
pcrplexingly intermingled with those of the Native State of Kuch 
Rchar, from which it was conquered by the Muhammadans in com- 
paratively recent times. At the present cLay, by far the we.althiest land- 
owners arc the Rdja of Kuch lJch.ir h’imself, and the Rdikat of 
Baikunthpur, who is descended from a younger branch of the Kuch 
Behar family. This tract is administered in accordance with the 
ordinary' RcgvSations and Acts in force throughout Bengal. 

The Western Dwdrs became British territory as the result of the war 
^ with Bhutdn in 1864-65. That war had been provoked by the gross 
insults oflered to a British ambassador by the Bluitid Govemmcni in 
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1863. • As no apologies were offered, it was resolved forthwith to effect 
by force of arms the permanent annexation of the Dwdrs; by which 
step a comman'd would be gained over the hill passes, and a race 
closely allied with the people of Bengal would be delivered from Bhutia 
anarchy. Accordingly, in December 1864, four strong military columns 
made a simultaneous advance, and occupied the Dw^rs and the hill 
posts above, after slight opposition. But in the beginning of 1865, the 
Bhutids recovered heart. They threatened in force the whole line of 
British outposts, and drove away the garrison at Dlwdngiri with the 
loss of two mountain guns. The abandoned post was speedily recovered ; 
and before the close of the year, the Bhutids consented to accept the 
terms of peace which had been offered to them before the outbreak 
of hostilities, and, in addition, to surrender the' two guns they had 
captured. By this treaty the Dw^s were ceded in perpetuity to the 
British Government; and an annual allowance of ;^25oo was granted 
to Bhutdn, which sum may be increased to ;^Soo®» withdrawn 
altogether at the option, of the British. Since that date our relations 
with Bhutdn have been entirely peaceful, and the frontier raids, which 
were previously of common occurrence, have altogether ceased. 

The newly acquired territory was immediately formed into the two 
Districts of the Eastern and Western Dwdrs, of which the former has 
been since incorporated w'ith the Assam District of Godlpdrd. In 1867, 
the Ddlingkot Subdivision of the Western Dwdrs, which lies high up 
among the mountains, was annexed to Ddrjding; and the remainder, 
as already mentioned, Avas formed into the new District of Jalpdigurl, 
with the addition of a portion taken from the unwieldy jnrisdicu'on of 
Rangpur. The Dwdrs are still administered in a provisional'.manner,‘ 
being reckoned as a non-regulation tract. The entire soil is held khis, 
or under direct Government management, temporary settlements being 
made Avith the actual cultivators ; and a large portion has been reserved 
by the Forest Department. Great tenderness has been shoAAm in all. 
dealings Avith the nomad aboriginal population. A careful record Avas* 
made of all rights and interests in the land at the time of the settlement, 
in 1870, Avhen an enumeration of the people and houses Avas also con- 
ducted. The regular Census of 1872 Avas confined to the permanently 
settled portion of the District. Cultivation is noAV rapidly extending 
through the DAA'drs, Avherever practicable ; and the introduction of the 
tea-plant Avill open out a ncAV source of prosperity. It is believed that 
the population has about doubled during the ten years that have elapsed 
since British annexation. From motives of precaution, a regiment of 
Native.infantry is stationed in permanent cantonments iA the hill pass 
of Baxk ; and a smaller force is also posted at Jalpdiguri town. 

People . — The Parliamentary Abstract of 1878 gives the population 
at 418,665, but the folloAving calculations are based on the Census 
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of 1872, which was only taken in the permanently settled part of 
Jalj)digurf, which originally formed part of KangiJtir ; and even there 
it was found impossible to cficct a simuUaneous enfirncration. The 
inhabitants of the Dw.-lrs had been previoiiMy counted at the time 
of the settlement operations in 1S70. These two enumerations yielded 
an aggregate population of .jr 8,048 persons, inhabiting 70J246 houses; 
average density of the population per s(piarc ttjile, J44 ; average 
number of inmates per house, 5*8. The average density in the Dwa'rs 
is only 48 per square mile, against 320 in the Regulation tract. 'Hie 
returns from the l)w.lrs sverc not drawn up in the form adopted for 
Bengal generally; the following details, therefore, only apply to the 
remaining part, which has a total population of 3271^85, or more than 
three-fourths of the whole. Classiticd according to sex, there are 
1^19,288 males and 158,697 females; projiortion of males, 51*6 per 
cent. Classified .nreording to age, there .are, under 12 years — 
66,779 roubles and 53,881 females; total, 65, .750, or 36*8 \*ct rent, of 
the total population. The occupation returns arc not trustworthy; 
but it may be mentioned that the tot.il number of male adulLs 
connected with agriailturc is returned at 85,022, as .against 50,562 
male adult non-agriculturists. The ethnical division of the jHtople 
shows — 2$ Europeans; 7 Eurasians; 8 Chinese and 144 Nep.'llls; 
553 aborigines; 148,043 semi-Hinduized aboTigine.s; 32,155 Hindus 
subdivided according to caste; 2070 persons of Hindu origin 
not recognising caste ; 144,980 Muhammadans, 'fhe great bulk of 
the populab’on belongs to the semi-Hinduized aborigin.al trilw, known 
as Koch or R.'fjhansf, which numbers 137,135 in the permanently 
settled tract, and is asccrt.aincd to form as much as lwo-third.s of the 
total inhabitants in the Western Dwdrs. To these figures there ought 
to be added .tlargc proportion of those relumed in the Census Rci»rt 
as Musalmdns, who arc known historically to he of Koch descent, llic 
headquarters of this race arc in the adjoining State of Kuch Behar ; 
but Kochs, Rdjbansfs, or Palls arc thickly scattered through all Northern 
Bengal, from Assam to the frontier of Pumiah. Among aboriginal 
tribes, the immigr.-int Urdons number 453, the Mcchs only 40 ; but this 
latter race is strongly represented in the Dwdrs, where they constitute 
about one-ninth of the population. Tlicy arc identical with the Assam 
tnbe of Cacharis, and probably connected with the Kochs, Their 
mode of agriculture is that known asjUm, which consist.^ in burning 
, down a fresh patch of jungle land every year; on these de.arings, rice, 
cotton, and mustard arc grown together, the only agricultural implement 
nsed being the ddo or hill knife. Of the Hindus jiroper, the most 
numerous caste is that of Tdntis or weavers, numbering 4034; 
Brahmans number 1275; Rdjputs, 523; and Kdvasth.s, 587. Classi- 
fied according to religion,- the population is coinposed of—Hindus 
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182,375, or 55’6.per centj Musalmdns, 144,980, or 44'2 per cent.; 
* ‘ others,’ 586, or ’2 per cent The native Christians are returned at 
only 4 persons ; theVaishnavs at 1877. The Brihma Samdj is repre- 
sented by about 20 members, who meet regularly at Jalpiigurf town. 

The population is of a purely rural character. There is no town with 
as many as 5000 inhabitants, and even trading villages are few. The 
only places worth mention are Jalpaiguri town on the Tfstd river, 
which is distinguished from other villages merely by the civil offices 
and military cantonments ; the prosperous mart of Baur£, also on the 
Tfst^ ; the military outpost of Baxa, half-way up the Sinchuli moun- 
tains; and the wide-spread ruins of the city of Prithu one 

of the fabled monarchs of the early kingdom of Kdmnip. Small forts, 
temples, and tanks, built by Hindus or Muhammadans, abound in the 
south-western comer of the District, which formed, hvo centuries ago, 
the extreme limit of the Mughal empire. 

AgriatUure' — Rice constitutes the staple crop in all parts of the District. 
Of the total food supply, the dman or haimantik rice, sown on low-lying 
lands and reaped in wnter, forms from 60 to 75 per cent ; the remainder 
is made up by the dus or bJtadal rice, sown on high lands and reaped 
in September, and by wheat and barley. Mustard seed is extensively 
grown throughout the District; cotton is the export staple of the Dwdrs, 
jute and tobacco of the Regulation tract Manure, in the fottn of 
cow-dung, is used by all cultivators for special crops, the quantity being 
determined by the number of cattle that they own. Irrigation is com- 
monly practised in the Western Dwdrs. Amaii rice land is never suffered 
to lie fallow, but the other crops are known to grow bettet after the soil 
has enjoyed an occasional rest There is still some spare land uncultivated 
in the Regulation tract; and in the Western Dwdrs it has been estimated 
that about three-fourths of the land now waste is cap'^ble. of cultivation. 
The average produce of paddy or unhusked rice from an acre of land is 
about 22 cwts., worth from £,2. to ;^3. In the Dwdrs, the rent of rice 
land varies from is. to 6s. per acre ; in the remainder of the District,' 
from 2S. to 7s. 6d. Jute land lets at somewhat higher rates. The land 
in the Western Dwdrs is managed as the immediate property of Govern- 
ment ; in the Regulation tract, the zaminddrs are the proprietors, sub- 
ject only to the payment of a fixed revenue. But the subordinate 
tenures in either case are much the same. First comes the jotddr, who 
usually possesses a permanent interest in his farm, and has under-tenants 
called chiMniddrs or nmldnddrs. The actual cultivator is the prdjd^ 
who has no rights in the soil, but is allowed to retain a share of the 
produce. It has been the object of the recent settlement in the 
Western Dwdrs to fix the relative positions of these several parties. 

, The rate of wages in Jalpdiguri are somewhat arbitrary, as thfe majority 
of the day-labourers are immigrants from Chutid Ndgpur or Behar. 
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In 187 1; coolies received froin 4^^ ® 1 skilled workmen 

could earn from £,x to a month. These rates are considerably 
higher than used to be paid before the Bhutdn war of 1864. The 
prices of food grains appear to have about doubled within the past ten 
years. In i860, common rice fetched from is. 4d. to is. 8d. per cwt. ; 
by 1870, the price had risen to from 2s. 8d. to 4s. id. 

Neither of the calamities of flood or drought are kno^^^l in the Dis- 
trict, and a general destruction of the crops from such a cause has 
never occurred. Scarcity elsewhere only affects Jalpiiguri by stimulat- 
ing the exportation of grain, and thus raising the market prices. In 
the improbable event of a local scarcity, the inhabitants of the Dwdrs 
could fall back upon the wild produce of the jungle ; while those in 
the settled tract have now been saved from the danger of isolation by 
the opening of the Northern Bengal State Railway. If the price of rice 
were to rise in January, after the harvesting of the tfmem crop, to more 
than los. lod. per cwt., that should be regarded as a sign of approach- 
ing distress. 

Manufactures etc . — No special industries have been developed in 
Jalpiiguri. Among the lower classes, and especially mth the aboriginal 
tribes, the scanty garments are woven by members of the household, 
■n:ho also build their own dwellings and make their own agricultural' 
implements. Of late years trade has been stimulated by the demand 
fqr agricultural produce from the south, and by the institution of fairs 
• on the Bhutin frontier. The chief exports are jute, tobacco, timber,, 
and a 'little rice. The imports are piece-goods, salt, and betel-nuts. 

- The tobacco trade is concentrated at the busy mart of Baurd, on the 
Tistd, whence the produce is despatched do^vn the river to the em- 
poriums of Sirdjganj and Godlandd. Baurd can be reached by large 
boats of from 30 to 40 tons burthen all the year round. Jalpdiguri 
to^vn, higher up the same river, is only accessible by such vessels during 
the rains. The Kardtoyd is tlie second river in commercial importance; 
the chief mart on its banks is Debfganj, whence large quantities of 
timber are floated down into Dindjpur and Fdbnd. The timber-cutting 
is effected by the Mechs, who are very skilful at hollowing trees into 
canoes. The system of river registration at Sirdjganj unfortunately fails 
to record the entire traffic of Jalpdiguri District, especially in the case 
of the imports, which are reconsigned from Sirdjganj, after having once 
passed the registration station. The returns for the year 1876-77 show 
a total, export valued at against imports valued at only 

j^42.ii 8. The principal exports from the District were 158,000 
mauttds of tobacco, 67,900 maunds of jute, 764,611 gunny bags, valued 
^t;^i6,82i, and 12,819 maunds of Indian-made twist and yam. The 
imports comprise 35,200 maunds of salt, valued at ,;^i 7,600, and 
;^i 1,190 of European piece-goods. The river traffic is almost entirely 
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confined to Baurd, which alone exported 136,600 maimds of tobacco, 
and 50,000 mamids of jute, and received in exchange 27,400 maunds 
of salt, and ;^io,8oo of piece-goods. 

The new Northern Bengal State Railway is intended to have its 
terminus at Jalpdigurl town, which will thus be brought into direct 
communication with Calcutta. The District is well supplied with roads, 
some of which are maintained by the Public Works Department, while 
the majority are under local management. This advantage it owes to 
its being on the high way both to D^jfling and Bhutan, and also to its 
commanding the emigration route between Behar and the Assam valley. 
There are no artificial canals. 

Administration . — In 1870-71, the net revenue of Jalpaigurl District 
amounted to ^^32,994, towards which the land tax contributed ;£^23,983, 
or 72 per cent ; the net expenditure was ;^i6,i35, or just one-half the 
revenue. The land revenue derived from the permanently settled tract 
amounts to ;^22,598. The settlement in the Western Dwdrs is made 
for a period of ten years with the jotddrs or farmers, except in the case 
of the Mechs, who pay a capitation tax. For police purposes, the 
District is divided into 7 thdnds or police circles, with 4 additional 
outposts in the Dw^rs. In 1872, the regular police force numbered 
269 men of all ranks, maintained at a total cost of ;;^6i8o. In* 
addition, there was a rural police or village watch of 893 men. The 
total machinery, therefore, for the protection of person and property, 
consisted of 1162 officers and men, giving i man to every 2 "50 square 
miles of the area or to every 360 persons in the population. The 
estimated total cost was ;i^85oi, averaging 18s! 6d. per square 
mile and 4|d. per head of population. In that year, the total number 
of persons in Jalpdiguri District convicted of any offence,' great or 
small, was 484, being i person to every. 864 of the population. By 
far the ^eater proportion of the convictions were for petty offences. 
There is one jail in the District, at Jalpdigu'ri town, which has 
recently been condemned on account of its excessive unhealthiness. 
The labouring convicts have been transferred to neighbouring Districts, 
and the short-term prisoners moved out into camp. In 1872, the 
average daily number of prisoners was 61, of whom one was a female ; 
the labouring convicts averaged 47. These figures show 1 prisoner to 
every 3599 of the population. The total cost amounted to ^^696, or 
•8s.'6d. per prisoner; the jail manufactures yielded a net profit 
of 8s. rod. ' The death-rate was as high as 426 per thousand, 
the number of deaths in the jail hospital being 26, of which 20 rvere 
due to an outbreak of cholera. • 

Education encounters great difficulties in Jalpdigurf, partly owing to 
• the circumstance that the pedple are not gathered into villages, but liv€ 
each family in its own sequestered homestead. In 1870, the earliest 
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year for which statistics are available, the number of schools open was 
64, attended by 1372 pupils ; the total expenditure was towards 

which Government contributed ;^ 463 * The statistics for 1871, and 
also for 1872, show decline rather than improvement; but by 1875 
schools had increased to r53, and the pupils to 3263, showing i 
school to every 18 ‘9 square miles, and 8 pupils to every thousand of 
the population. 

The District is divided into 2 administrative Subdivisions, unth 7 
police circles; and the IVestem Dwdrs are again parcelled out into ii 
minor divisions or pargaads. In 1876, there were 4 civil judges and 9 
stipendiary magistrates. There is no municipality in the District. ' 

■ Medical Aspects . — ^The climate in the vicinity of Jalpiigurf tOTO does 
not materially differ from that common to Northern Bengal, except that 
the rainfall is heavier, and during the cold months fogs and mists are of 
daily ocainence. The prevailing wind is from the east The average 
annual rainfall is over 100 inches ; the average temperature is about 76° 
F. The climate of the AVestem Dwdrs is markedly different, especially 
on the lower slopes of the Bhutdn Hills. The hot weather here 
disappears altogether, and the rains last continuously from April to 
October. The average annual rainfall at Baxd is returned at 280 
inches, the temperature at 74°. 

The principal diseases are malarious fevers, especially severe in the 
iar&i; splenitis, enlargement of the liver, diarrhoea, and dysentery. 
, Goitre is very common in the hilly portion of the Dwdrs ; and the native 
•troops stationed at Baxa regularly suffer from scurvy, which is said to 
be induced by the impossibility of obtaining fresh vegetables during the 
prolonged rainy season. Of recent years, some very fatal outbreaks of 
cholera have, occurred. The vital statistics for selected areas show a 
death-rate during 1875 of 43'r4 per thousand in the rural area, and 
30'56 in the urban area. There were in 1872 three charitable dispen- 
saries in the District — all in the Regulation tract — at which 222 in- 
door and 7110 out-door patients were treated during the year; the 
total income was £604, towards which Government contributed ;^402. 

Jalpaaguri. — Administrative headquarters of Jalpdiguri District, 
Bengal ; situated on the west or right bank of the Tisti, in lat. 26' 32’ 
20 N., long. 88' 4s' 38" E. Pop. (1870) estimated at between 4000 
and 5000, including the regiment of Native infantry in the cantonments, 
which he south of the civil station, separated from it by a small stream 
called the Kharll This town has only risen into importance from the 
cre^on of the District in 1869, since which date its population has 
doubled. It will doubtless still fiirtherjncrease in prosperity on the 
opening of the new Northern Bengal State Railway. 

' Jalpesh;— Town in the Western Dwdrs, Jalpdiguri District, Bengal. 
Lat. 26 31' N., long 88’ 54' 30" e. Noted for its annual fair, held on 
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the occasion of the Siva-ratri festival in Februarj', at the temple of 
Jalpesh, which is about two hundred years old, and built on the site of 
a still older structure. It contains an image of the god Siva. The 
articles sold at the fair are chiefly cloth goods, umbrellas, hookalis, 
brass utensils, blankets, ghl, etc. This gathering lasts for ten days, and 
is attended by about 2000 people. 

Jamaldbdd (or Narasinha-angadi ). — Town in Uppinangadi tdluk. 
South Kanara District, Madras. Lat. 13“ 2' N., and long. 75° 22' E. ; 
houses, 235 j pop. (1871), 1112. Founded by Tipd, who camped here 
when returning from Mangalore in 1784, and, noticing the strength of 
its situation, built and garrisoned a fortress on an almost inaccessible 
rock, lying to the west of the town and rising sheer from the plain. 
The town was destroyed by the Coorg Rdjd in 1799. The garrison, 
however, held out for six weeks against a British force, and only 
surrendered after a bombardment which cut away their sole means of 
retreat The commandant committed suicide. The unusual propor- 
tion of Musalmilns in the neighbouring village attests its former military 
occupation. 

Jamalavoi Drug. — Hill in Medughdt zamlnddA, Kistna District, 
Madras. Lat 16“ 57' 22" K., long. 80* 38' 8" E. ; 1856 feet above sea 
level. 

Jamdlpiir. — Subdivision of Maimansinh District, Bengal. Lat. 24° 
43' to 25* 25' 4s" K., and long. 89' 38' to 90“ 20' 45" e. Area, 1288 
square miles; townships, 981; houses, 50,671; pop. (1872), 414,469, 
■of whom 306,780 or 74 per cent were Muhammadans, and 105,7,77 ;or 
25 ’5 per cent. Hindus. > Proportion of males, 507 per cent ; density 
of population per square mile, 322 ; townships per square mile,'- 76 ; 
inhabitants per township, 422; houses per square mile, 39; inmates 
per house, 8*2. This Subdivision comprises thg 3 police circles 
{t/idnds) of Jamdlpur, Sherpur, and Diwanganj. In'’i87o, it contained 
a deputy-magistrate and deputy collector’s court and 2 mumifs courts ; 
regular police, 64 men ; village watch, 895 men; cost of Subdivisional 
administration, ^1^5686, los. 

Jamdipur. — Headquarters station and municipal town ofjamdlpur 
Subdivision, Maimansinh District, Bengal ; situated on the west bank 
of the Brahmaputra, in lat. 24' 56' 15" n., and long. 89* 58' 55" e. 
The most populous to^vn in the District ; number of inhabitants returned 
in 1872 at 14,312. Gross munidpal revenue (1876-77), ;^35i ; jate of 
municipal taxation, 5|d. per head of population, jamalpur is connected 
with Nasfrdbid-(Nusseerabad), 32 miles distant, by a good' road; ferry 
across the .Brahmaputra. This town was a military station up to the 
year 1857. • 

Jamdlpur.— Municipal torni in Monghyr District, Bengal. Lat. 25" 
18' 45" N., long. 86" 32' 1" E. Chiefly noted as containing the largest 
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iron workshops in India, which belong to the East India Railway 
Company, and cover an area of 30 acres. These works employ about 
3000 labourers, and have attracted the best iron-smiths from many parts 
of Behar. The Company does its work through a number of native 
middle-men, who are paid by the piece. Jamdlpur possesses a large 
European settlement Pop. (1872), 10,453; municipal rei'cnue (1876- 
1877), ^1672 ; rate of taxation, 2s. lo^d. per head of municipal 
population. 

Jambu.— The northern channel leading inland from False Point 
anchorage, Cuttack District, Bengal. A winding stream, which renders 
navigation dangerous, especially during the freshes, when a strong current 
comes down. A bar stretches across its mouth for about three-quarters of 
a mile, with i foot of water at lowest tide; "after this the channel gradually 
deepens to 10 feet (lowest tide), and higher up still, to 18 feet Towards 
Deulpdra, some 12 or 15 miles from the mouth, the Jambu shoals and 
narrows to such an extent that this point becomes the safe limit of 
na^dgatlon for heavily laden country boats. The entire course of this 
channel is through a desolate country, which during floods forms one 
large sea or jungle-covered swamp. The Jambu is now the property of 
the Mahdrdjd of Bardwdn. 

Jambukeswaram {a title of Siva).— A famous temple in Srirangam 
island, Trichinopoli, Madras, Lat lo® 51' n., and long. 78" 44' E. ; 
Irof a mile east of the great Srirangam temple, but rivalling the 
latter in architectural beauty and interest, and probably exceeding it in 
antiquity. ‘ It possesses only three courts, but these are much larger 
than the inner ones of the other temple ; and being built on a uniform 
• and well-arranged plan, produce a finer effect. It probably belongs to the 
i2th century, and must have been completed before the larger pagoda 
was begun. The first gateway of the outer enclosure is not large, but 
it leads direct to the centre of a hall containing some 400 pillars. On 
the right, these open on a tank fed by a perpetual spring, which is one 
of the wonders of the place. The corresponding space on the left was 
intended to be occupied by the 6do columns requisite to make up the 
1000, but this never was completed. Between the two gopuras of the 
second enclosure is a very beautiful portico of cruciform shape, leading 
tp the door of the sanctuary, which, however, makes no show externally, 
and access to its interior is not vouchsafed to the profane. The age of 
this temple is the same as that of its great rival, except that, being all 
of one design, it probably was begun and completed at once, and, from 
the simplicity of its parts -and details, may be earlier than the great 
buildings of Tirumalla Nayak. If we assume 1600 a.d., with a margin 
often or fifteen years either way, .we shall probably not err much in its 
date.’ — (Fergusson.) 

There is an error in the foregoing as to the number of the so-called 
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‘1000 pillars.’ ‘There are in reality 796 of them, and, if the 14a 
round the little tank that adjoins the hall are added, the total reaches 
938. There are five enclosures in the building. Of these, the first 
or inner one, in which the nimdna is, measures 123 feet by 126 feet, 
wth a wall 30 feet high round it The second is 306 feet by 197, with 
a wall 35 feet high; there is a gopura 65 feet high in this enclosure, 
and several small mandaps. The third enclosure is 745 feet by 197, 
surrounded by a wall 30 feet high. In this are two gopiiras, in 
height 73 and 100 feet respectively; there is a cocoa-nut tope in 
this portion of the building, containing a Small tank and temple, 
to which the image from the great Vishnu pagoda in the Srirangam 
island is brought for one day in the year. The hall and tank described 
by Mr. Fergusson are in the fourth enclosure, which measures 2436 feet 

’'493; the wall surrounding it is 35 feet high and 6 feet in thick- 
ness. The fifth or outer enclosure contains 4 streets of houses ; here 
is a small gopura, about sixty years old, over the western entrance. 

‘ Several inscriptions are found in the various parts of the building ; 
but these are of no great use from a historical point of view, as they are 
simply accounts of grants of land made to the pagoda from time to 
lime, and, with a single exception, without dates. One of them, however, 
is, stated to have been written about the year 1480 A.D.; and if this be 
relied on, we must conclude that the temple is nearly 400 years old. 

‘It appears that the Jambukeswaram pagoda had an endowment 
of 64 villages in 1750 a.d. ; in 1820, it owned only 15; in 1851^ a 
money allowance of ;;^g4S was given to the pagoda in lieu of its 
lands, and this sum is now paid to die trustees every year.’ — (Lewis 
Moore, C.S.) 

JdmbnlgMtd, — Town in Chdnda District, Central Provinces. Lat. 
20® 33' N., and long. 79’ 30' e. ; 7 miles north-east of Chimdr. The 
market, held twice a week, is the largest in the District, the chief 
products sold being cotton cloth and iron. The extensive quarries 
of soapstone, a mile from the village, have been worked over a 
hundred years; about 50 cart-loads are annually quarried and fashioned 
into bowls and platters. Near these quarries are others of a vety fine 
black serpentine, where for three years Raghoji m. employed 250 = 
workmen on fixed wages for eight months in the year. With the stone he 
constructed a temple at Ndgpur. Since his death, the quarries have ' 
fallen in. With the funds raised by octroi, a fine wall has been con- 
structed, and a market-pl.ice begun. Police outpost. 

Jdmb'Qsar. — ^Chief town of the Subdivision of the same name in 
Broach District, Bombay. LaL 22” 3' 30" n., and long. 72" 51' 30" e. • 
pop. (1S72), 14.924; municipal revenue (1S74), ^^767; rate of 
t.axation, rs. per head of municipal population. In former times, when 
'J'ankdri.-!, 10 miles south-west of Jdmbusar, was a port of but little 
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less consequence than Broach, Jdixibusar itself enjoyed considerable 
trade. Of late years, since the opening of the railway (1861), the 
traffic by sea at Tankirii has much fallen off. On the other hand, 
Jdmbusar is only 18 miles distant from the Pdlej station, on the railroad 
between Bombay and Baroda j and as roads have recently been made 
connecting Jdrabusar both with PileJ and Broach (27 miles), a traffic 
by land has to some extent taken the place of the old sea-bonie trade. 
In preparing cotton for export, 3 gmning factories were employed in 
1874- Tanning, the manufacture of leather, and calico printing are 
carried on to a small extent, and there are also manufactures of ivorj’, 
armlets, and toys. Jdmbusar has a subordinate judge’s court, post 
office, and dispensaiy. 

James and Mary Sands. (The old explanation of this name, 
derived from the Bengali words jal-mdri, ‘The Deadly Water,’ has 
been exploded by Dr. Birdwood’s discovery in the India Office mss. 
of the ^vreck of a ship called 77 ie James and Mary on this shoal, cira 
1700 A.D.) — Slufting and dangerous alluvial deposits formed in the 
channel of the HtigH, by the meeting of the backwater of the Rdp- 
n£r£3ran 'with the discharge of the D^modar, both of which last-named 
rivers enter the HiSgK at sharp angles from the west, nearly opposite 
liFalta. Lat. 2a® 13’ to 22® 17' N., and long. 88® 5' 45" to 88® 7’ 30" E. — 
Su Hugli River. 

- Jdmira. — One of the tidal estuaries by which the waters of the 

Ganges merge into the sea, in the Sundarbans, Bengal ; between the 
MatU and the Hdgll rivers. Lat 21* 36' N., and long. 88” 31' e. 

,Jim-jo-Tando. — Town in the Haidarabdd idlttk of Haidarabad 
District, Sind. Pop. (1871), 1897— Muhammadans, 937, chiefly of the 
Niz^mini, Sayyid, and Kh^skeli tribes; Hindus, 960, principally 
Loh^lnos. Founded by the Tdlpur dynasty, and now the residence of 
the Khdnani branch of the Tdlpur Mirs. It is on the main road. 

J d i TuMld illdi. — Native State within the Political Agency of Kolhdpur 
and Southern Marhattd country, Bombay. Lat 16” 26' to i6” 47' n., 
and long. 75“ 7' to 75® 37' e. ; area, 492 square miles ; pop, (1872), 
102,346 ; estimated gross revenue, ^^38,680 There are altogether 
88 villages, which, exclusive of 7 outlying villages, fornti three distinct 
groups — the Jdmkhdndi Subdivision with 39 villages, the Bidi with 
22 villages, and the Kundgal with 20 villages. A soft stone of superior 
quality is found near the village of Moregundi. Products — cotton, 
wheat, the ordinary varieties of pulse and millet Manufactures — 
coarse cotton cloth and native blankets, for home consumption. There 
are 10 schools, wth 493 pupils. The ■present (1875) chief, Rdmchandra 
Rdo Gopal, or Apd Sdhib Patwardhdn, a Hindu, a Brdhman by caste, 
forty-two years of age, ranks as a first-class chief 'of the Southern 
Marhattd country. For purposes other than militaiy, he maintains a 
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retinue of 57 horse and 852 foot soldiers ; and he pays to the British 
Government a tribute of ^2084. He holds a sanad of adoption, and 
the succession follows the rule of primogeniture. The chief has power 
to try his own subjects for capital offences without the express permis- 
sion of the Political Agent. 

Jdmkhdilldi. — Chief town of the State of the same name, in the 

• Southern Marhattd country, in political connection with the Bombay 
Presidency. Lat. 16“ 30' 30" N., and long. 75' 22' e. ; 70 miles north- 
east of Belgium, 68 miles east of Kolhdpur, and 162 miles south-east 
by south of Poona. Pop. (1872), 12,493. 

— ^Municipal towm in Sidlkot District, Punjab. Lat. 32" 23' 

N., long. 74* 26' 45" E. •, pop. (1868), 4214 souls; municipal revenue in 
1875-76, ;^264, or IS. 2|d. per head of population (4355) within 
municipal limits. 

Jammu {Jamii, Jummoo ). — Province and town in Kashmir State, 
Punjab. Estimated pop., about 8000. Situated in lat. 32° 43' 52" n., 
and long. 74” 54' 14" e., on the Tavi, a tributary of the Chenab, among 
the mountains of the outer Himalayan range. The town and palace 
stand upon the right bank of the river; the fort overhangs the left or 
eastern shore at an elevation of 150 feet above the stream. The lofty 
whitened walls of the palace and citadel present a striking appearance ^ 
from the surrounding countiy. An adjacent height commands the 
fortress, rendering it untenable against modem artillery. Extensive and •. 
handsome pleasure grounds. Ruins of great size in the suburbs attest 
the former prosperity of the city. Once the seat of a Rijput dynasty ’ 
of independent Rijis, whose dominions extended into the plains, 
and included the modern District of Sidlkot It was afterwards t ' 
conquered by the Sikhs, and formed part of Ranjlt Sinh!s dominions. ‘ 
Por its subsequent acquisition by Ghuldb Sinh, see ^shmir and 
Jamu. 

Jamna. — River of Northern India. — See Jumna. 

JAmnagar. — State in Bombay. — See Nawanagar. 

Jdumer. — Chief town of the Subdivision of the same name, in Khan- 
desh District, Bombay. Lat 20' 48' n., and long. 75" 45' e. ; 70 miles 
east by south of Dhulia. Pop. (1872), 5309. Jamner is an agricul- . 
tural town, and has a dispensary and post office. A detachment of the ' 
Poona Horse is stationed here. 

Jamni. — River of Bundelkhand, Central India, rising in lat 24",36' v 

• N., and' long; 78“ 50' e., in the Central Provinces. It flows northwards 
into Bundelkhand, whence it passes into Gwalior, and, after a course of 
about 70 miles, eventually joins the Bewa, in lat 25" ii' n;, and long. 

78" 37' E. - 

Jdmnia (also called Dabir ). — One of the petty States under the 
Deputy Bhll Agency, the Central India Agency, and the Government 

f 
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of India. The name of the chief is Hamir Sinh, and his title the 
Bhdmia of Jamnia. He exercises jurisdiction over 47 pdras or hamlets, 
and receives from Holkar a ianklm, or pecuniary allowance, in lieu of 
rights over land to the amount of;£'256, granted to his ancestor for 
protection of the country from Jaum to Nelcha ; and a later grant of 
;^2So from Holkar, in addition to the village of Khari, held at a quit- 
rent of ^^90, from which an abatement is made of ;^i5 for the protec- 
tion of the Diiijanpur Pass. From Sindhia the chief holds 5 villages 
on payment of annually. From Dhar he receives ;^6 from the 
Dharampuii District, on condition of being responsible for robberies ; 
and he also holds the village of Dabir in Dharampur, on a quit-rent of 
j^i5. During the minority of the Bhiimia, the estate has been under 
British management for ten years ; it is now free from debt, and had in 
1875 a revenue of about ;^i6oo. 

Janinotri. — Hot springs in Garhwdl State, Punjab, near the source 
of the Jumna. Lat 30* 59' n., long. 78* 35' E. The springs occur on 
the sides of a massive mountain block, known as Bdndeipdnch, with an 
elevation of 20,758 feet above sea level. In the centre stands a lake 
in which the monkey-god Hanuman is said to have extinguished his 
flaming tail. The water rushes up through a granite rock, and deposits 
a chalybeate sediment It has a temperature of 1947* F. Elevation 
of the springs, 10,849 feet above the sea. 

' J^Lnipui (or Jdmpui -Kang ). — One of the chief ranges in Hill 
Tipperah, Bengal ; runs directly north and south, upon long. 92“ 19' e., 
between the rivers Deo and Lungdi, from lat 23* 40' to lat 24’ 10' N. 
Highest peaks — Betling Sib (formerly Sorphuel), 3200 feet above the 
sea ; and Jdmpui, 1860 feet The upper valleys, between the Jampui 
and other northern ranges of Hill Tipperah, are for the most part flat and 
covered with rank vegetation j those to the south are wild in character, 
and broken by numerous deep-cut ravines. Small hillocks connect the 
Jdmpui Hills with those of Sjihet on the north, and with the Lungtene 
range in Chittagong towards the south. 

JdmpUT . — Talml of Deid Ghdzi Khdn District, Punjab, lying 
between the Indus and the Suldimdn Mountains. Lat 29* 17' to 29“ 
47* 30" N., and long. 69’ 53' 30" to 70“ 50' 30" E. ; area, 691,113 acres, 
of which 175,239 are cultivated; pop. (rS68), 61,534; persons per 
square mile, 66’8i ; number of villages, 68. 

. Jdmpnr.— Municipal town in Deid Ghazt Khan District, Punjab, 

' and headquarters of the iahsR of the same name. Lat. 29“ 38' 34" k., 
long, 70® 38' 16" E. Pop. (1868), 7796, consisting of 1871 Hindu^ 
5904 Muhammadans, and 21 ‘others,’. . Situated in lat, 29’ 38' 34" n., 
and long. 70’ 38' 16" E., in' the plain, 32 miles south of Derd Ghazi 
Khdn. Founded, according to local report, by one Jdm, a Jdt, about 
the 13th century. ^ Principal industry, wood- turning ; export of w’ooden 
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tops. Municipal revenue (1875-76), 01 is. 8|d. per head of 

population (4209) within municipal limits. 

J&mri. — small chiefship in Bhanddra District, Central Provinces, 
lying north of the Great Eastern Road, near Sdkoli. Lat. 21* ii' 30" n., 
80“ 5' 30" E. Consists of 4 small villages, with an area of 9811 acres, 
of which 707 are rudely cultivated. The chief is a Gond, and obtains 
a moderate income from the sale of timber. 

Jamnid. — ^Ruined fort in Peshdwar District, Punjab; situated in 
lat. 34" N., and long. 71" 24' e., at the mouth of the Khdibar (Khyber) 
Pass. It was occupied by Hari Sinh, Ranjit Sinh’s commander, in 
1836 ; but in April 1837, Dost Muhammad sent a body of Afghans to 
attack it. A battle ensued, in which the Sikhs gained a doubtful 
victory, with the loss of their general, Hari Sinh. Elevation above sea 
level, 1670 feet. During the military operations of 1878-79, Jamrdd 
has become a place of considerable importance, as the frontier outpost 
on 'British territory towards Afghdnistdn. 

Jdmtdra. — Subdivision of Santdl Pargands District, Bengal, com- 
prising the //idfid or police circle of Jamtdra. Lat. 23* 48' 15" to 24“ 
10' 30" N., and long. 86* 41' to 87* 20' 30" E. ; area, 598 square miles ; 
towTJships, 757 ; houses, 16,544 ; pop. (1872), 95,793. Average number 
of persons jier square mile, 160; townships per square mile, 1*27; 
persons per township, 127; houses per square mile, 28; persons per 
house, 5*8. 

Jainii. — ^Province and town of Kashmir State, Punjab. — See Kashmir 
AN o Jammu. 

Jamui. — Subdivision of Monghyr District, Bengal. Lat. 24' 22' to 
25’ 16' 30" N., and long. 85” 38' 30" to 86" 38' 30" e.; area, 1584 
square miles ; townships, 770 ; houses, 97,491. Pop. (1872), 524,277, of 
whom 459,927, or 877 per cent., were Hindus ; 52,326, or 10 per cent., 
Muhammadans; i Buddhist; 108 Christians ; 11,915, or 2-3 per cent., 

* others.’ Proportion of males, 49*9 per cent. ; density of population, 
331 per square mile ; villages per square mile, *49 ; persons per town- 
ship, 681 ; houses per square mile, 62 ; inmates per house, 5*4. This 
Subdivision comprises the 4 police circles of Shaikhpurd, Sikandra, 
Jamdi, and Chakdi. Number of courts (1870-71), 3 ; regular police 
force, 78 men ; 'rural police, 1263 men ; cost of Subdivisional admini- 
stration, ”;^32o8, 15s. • " 

Jamtii. — Headquarters of Jamdi Subdivision, Monghyr District, ' 
Bengal. Lat 24* 55' 30" n., long. 86* 15' 50" E. ; on the left bank of the 
river Keul, 5 miles south-west of the Jamdi station on the East India . 
Railway, with which it is connected by aij'.unmetalled road. Pop. 
(1872), 5197. This town lies within the great Gangetic rice plain, but 
shares in the slope of the country from the Chakdi and Hazdribdgh 
plateau northwards ; well drained, and healthy. It contains the usual 
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public buildings, a jail, branch dispensary, Anglo-vernacular school, 
distiller}', eta Exports — mahud flower and oil, buflalo ghi^ shell-lac, 
oil-seeds, grain, and gur; imports — cotton, tobacco, piece-goods, and 
metal vessels. Trade carried on by rail and by pack-bullocks j no 
metalled roads in the town. Jamiii is a town of recent growth, and has 
no historical interest ; to the south of it arc the remains of an old fort 
— ^River of Northern India. — Stt Jumna. 

Jamund {/anwom or Janai), — The name given to the lower section 
of the Brahmaputra in Nortlicm Bengal, from its entrance into the 
plains to its confluence with the Ganges, This channel is of compara- 
tively recent formation, but now carries down by far the largest volume 
of water. When Major Rcnnclt compiled his map of Bengal towards t!\c 
close of the last centur}*, the main stream of the Brahmaputra flowed in 
a south-easterly direction across the District of Maimansinh, past the 
civil station of Nasirdbdd, to join the Mcghna just below Bhairab Riadr. 
Some thirty years later, at the time of Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s sujvcy, 
this channel had already become of sccondarj- importance At the 
present time, though it still bears the name of the Brahmaputra, it has 
dwindled to a mere watercourse, onlynat'igable during the rainy season. 
The Jamund, as had been anticipated by Dr. B. Hamilton, is’now the 
mam stream, and in fact the only one marked in common maps. It 
extends from near Ghordmdra in Rangpur District to the river mart of 
Godlanda in Faridpur, situated at the junction of the Padma or main 
stream^ of the Ganges. Its course is almost due north and south, 
extending approximately from ad* to 34* n. lat Along the left or 0.151 
bank stretches the District of ^laimansinh} on the right or west bank 
lie Rangpur, Bogrd, and Pabna, all in the Rdjshdhf-Kuch-Bchar 
Division. Though a modem creation, the Jamund thus scn'cs as an 
import.int administrative boundary’. In that portion of its course which 
fnnges Bogrd District, it is locally known as the Dao-kobd or Hatchet- 
cut, perhaps to distinguish it from another river of the same name in 
that District It mns through a low-lying country, formed out of its 
own loose alluvial sands. At some points its channel swells to a 
breadth m rainy season of 4 or 5 miles, broken by frequent chars or 
sandbanks, which form, arc washed away, and re-form year aAcr year, 
according to the varying incidence of the current The lowlands on - 
either bank supply the most favourable soil for jute culUmtion in 

the Jamund is Sirajganj in' 
Pabnd District, which collects the agricultural produce of all the sur- 

countiy boats 

.registered .at Sirdjganj 49,644. The Jamund is navigable 
throughout its entire length by native craft .of the largest burthen ^ A 
seasons of the year, and also by the river steamers th!t ply to Assam 

JaniTin4.-A deltaic distributary of the Ganges, dr .mher the name 
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given to a part of the waters of the Ichhamati during a section of its 
course. The Jamund enters the Twenty-four Pargands at Salidm from 
Nadiyd District ; and after a south-easterly route down the Twenty-four 
Pargands, wnds through the forests and jungles of the Sundarbans 
until it empties itself into the Rdimangal, a short distance from where 
that estuaiy merges into the sea, in lat, 21® 47' n., and long. 89* 13' E. 
The Jamund is a deep river, and navigable throughout the year by 
trading boats of the largest size. At the point where it enters the District, 
the stream is about 150 yards wide, but its breadth gradually increases 
in its progress southwards to from 300 or 400 yards. The canals 
which' run from Calcutta easrivard fall. into this river at Husdindbdd. 

Jamund. — River of Assam, rising in lat. 26“ 31' n., and long. 93“ 31' 
E., in the north of the Ndgd Hills, and flowing first south and then west 
along the southern foot of the Rengmd Hills, finally falls into the Kapili, 
a tributary of the Brahmaputra, in Nowgong District, at the village of 
Jamund-mukh, in lat. 26“ 5' n., and long. 92“ 47' e. Its tributaries in 
the hills are the Dikhru, Sargatf, and Pathrddesd, all small streams. In 
the lower part of its course, it is navigable by boats of 4 tons burthen 
during the greater part of the year. Coal and limestone of good 
quality are found in certain portions of its bed. 

Jamund {/aboona ). — ^A river of Northern Bengal, probably repre- 
senting one of the old channels of the Tistd. It rises in Dindjpur 
District, not far from the boundary of Rangpur, and flowing due south 
along the border of Bogrd, finally falls into the Atrdi, itself a tributary 
of the Ganges, near' the village of Bhawdnipur in Rdjshdhf District In 
the lower part of its course it is navigated all the year round by courifry 
boats of considerable burthen, but higher up it only becomes navigable 
during the rainy season, from June to October. The chief river marts 
on the banks of the Jamund are Hdbrd- in Dindjpur District, and Hillf 
in Bogrd, just beyond the Dindjpur boundary. The latter has been 
described as the largest rice mart in Northern Bengal. In 1876-77, it 
exported rice to the value of ^72,000, almost entirely consigned to 
Chandranagar. 

Jamwdri — ^River in Oudh; a small tributary of the Saidyan, rising 
in Bhurwdra village, Kheri District, in lat. 27’ 56' n., and long. 80* 38' e. 
After flowing a tortuous course of 41 miles, it joins the Sardyan on its 
left bank, in Sultdnpur District, in lat 27’ 32' n., and long. 80“ 47' e. ‘ 

Janaui^. — ^Toum in Faizdbdd (Fyzabad) District, Oudh;' adjoining 
Ajodhya. ' Said to have been originally founded by Rdjd Janakjf, and 
having fallen into decay, to have been re-founded by the Oudh 
Vikramdditya in the 2d century a.d. Pop. (1869), 1852 Hindus and' ’ 
279 Musalmdns; total, 2131.’ ' ''' • 

Jandidla.— Municipal town in Amritsar District, Punjab.' Pop. 
(1868), 697s, consisting of 2320 Hindus, 3693 Muhamihadang,'552 Sfkhs, 
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7 Christians, and 403 ‘ others.’ Situated in lat. 3 r’ 33' 40" N-i and long. 
75 * 4' 7" TE** on Grand Trunk Road, 11 miles south-east of Amritsar 
city. Station on Lahore and Delhi Railway. Founded by a colony of 
Jdts, and named after Jand, the son of their leader. Considerable 
trade, conducted entirely with Amritsar. Manufacture of brass and 
copper vessels. Police station, sardi^ Government and mission school, 
post office. Municipal revenue (1875-76), ;^457, or is. 4d. per head 
of population (6819} mthin municipal limits. 

Jandidla. — ^'lown in Jalandhar Qullundur) District, Punjab. I.at. 
31* 9' 30" K., long. 75* 39' 3 o''e.j pop. (1868), 6439, consisting of 2539 
Hindus, 932 Muhammadans, and 2968 Sikhs. Agricultural centre, of 
purely local importance. 

Jangipur. — Subdivision of Jfurshiddbdd District, Bengal. Lat 24* 
19' to 24* 52' N., and long. 87* 51' 30" to 88* 24' 15' E. ; area, 576 
square miles; townships, 668; houses, 58,818; pop. (1872), 273,487. 
Persons per square mile, 475 ; townships per square mile, I'lC ; persons 
per village, 409; houses per square mile, 102; persons per house, 4*6. 
This Subdivision comprises the 5 police circles {iMnds) of Raghunith- 
ganj, Mirzdpur, Palsi, Suti, and Shamsherganj. 

Jangiptir (or Jahdngirpur). — Chief town of the SubdWsion of the 
same name in Murshiddbdd District, Bengal ; situated on the left bank 
of the Bhtfgirathi, in laL 24* 28' N., and long. 88* 6' 45" E. Pop. (1872), 

3 gross municipal revenue (1876-77), £^ST> »tc of taxation, 
IS. 8d. per head. The town is said to have been founded by the 
Emperor Jahdngi'r. During the early years of British rule, it was ,nn 
important centre of the silk trade, and the site of one of the Comp.my’s 
.Commercial Residencies. Jangipur is now best known as the toll station 
for registering the traffic on the Bhdgirathi. Total traffic in 1872, about 
377,508 mau/u/s, or 13,821 tons; in 1874, 140,318 f/iaunds, or 5135 
tons. The number of boats registered here annually is about 10,000 ; 
the amount of toll, ;^8ooo, or about one-third of the total gross revenue 
derived from the Nadiyd rivers. 

Jai^ird {Habsati). — Native State within the Political Agency 
of Koldba (Colaba), in the Province of the Eonkdn, Bombay. Lat 
• 18' to 18* 31' N., and long. 72* 53' to 73’ 17' e. It is bounded 
north by the Rewddanda creek in the British District of Kolaba; 
■east by the Rohd and Mahad Subdivisions of the same District; south 
by the Bdnkot creek. in the District of Ratndgiri; and west by the ' 
Arabian Sea. Estimated area, 151 square miles ; pop. (1872), 71,966, 
prindpally agriculturists and fishermen ; estimated gross revenue^ 
.;^32,8 oo. The, surface .of the country is covered with spurs. and hill 
ranges,' averaging about 1000 feet in; height,* and .generally running 
parallel to the course of the arms of the sea that pass eastw'ards into the 
heart of the land. The sides of the hills are thickly wooded, except 
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where cleared for cultivation. The villages lie chiefly in the valleys 
between the hills, and here excellent crops of rice are raised. Except 
these plots of rich alluvial land and some sandy tracts near the coast, 
'the usual red stony soil of the Konkan prevails. For irrigation pur- 
poses, water sufficiently fresh is found everywhere by digging a few 
yards into the easily worked earth. It is drawn from wells by means 
of the Persian wheel, and from streams by a balance-lift called upti. 
In the strip of light sand bordering the sea-coast, cocoa-nut trees grow 
in great perfection. The climate is the same as that of most other 
parts of the Konkin — ^hot, relaxing, and moist, but not unhealthy. Pro- 
ducts — firewood, timber, cocoa-nuts, rice, the coarser varieties of grain, 
and hemp ; manufactures — salt and sdris or robes for women. The State 
has for some years been a chief source of supply of fire^vood to 
Bombay; but its forests have been consequently over-cut, and the 
necessity of conserving them has recently engaged the attention of the 
Government of Bombay. There are no made roads, traffic being 
carried on almost entirely by water. In March 1874, a regular tri- 
weekly steam communication was established between Bombay and 
Dasgion, on the Sivitri river, touching at Janjira. There are 8 regular 
and 34 irregular schools in the State, with 517 pupils in the former 
and 374 in the latter class. The Chief is a Sunni Muhammadan, by race 
a Sidi or Abyssinian, wth the title of Nawib. The last Chief, Ibrdhim 
Khdn Ydkat Khan, died in 1879. He has no sanad authorizing adop- 
tion. As regards succession, the eldest son does not, as of right, 
succeed to the throne ; but that one among the sons who is decided 
by the supreme authority in the State to be fittest to ruie. Till 1868, 
the State enjoyed singular independence, there being no Political Agent, 
and no interference whatever in its internal affairs. About that year, 
the mal-administration of the Chief, especially in matters of police and 
criminal justice, became flagrant; those branches of administration were 
in consequence taken out of his bands, and vested in a Political Agent. 

' The Treaty, which regulates the dealings of the British Government 
with the NawAb, is that of 1870. The name JanjirA is corrupted from 
the Arabic jazirah, ‘ an island.* The origin of the ruling family is 
thus related : — ^About the year 1489 a.d., an Abyssinian in the service 
of one of the NizAm ShAhi kings of Ahmednagar, disguised as a mer-' 
chant, obtained permission frohi the chiefs of- the island to land:3oo 
boxes. Each of these boxes contained a soldier, and by this means 
the Abyssinians possessed themselves of JanjirA island and the fort of 
DandA RAjApur. Tbe island afterwards formed part of the\dbminions 
of the King of BijApur. In the time of Sivaji, the govemment ’ of the 
Southern KonkAn was held by the Admiral of the BijApur fleet, who 
was always An- Abyssinian. In consequence of harsh treatment at the 
hands of his ’master, the Sidi Admiral oficred 'his services, in 1660 
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A.D., to the Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb. The most noticeable point 
in the history of Janjii^ is its successful resistance, alone of all the 
States of Western India, to the repeated and determined attacks of the 
Marhattiij;, v'ho made its capture a point of honour. After being 
repeatedly attacked by Sivajl, its conquest was again attempted in 1682 
by his son Sambajf, who besieged the island, which he attempted to 
connect with the mainland by means of a mole. The project 
failed, and other attempted modes of attack were defeated with heavy 
loss. 

Jaiy irdi. — Chief town of Janjird State, in the Konkin, Bombay. Lat 
18" 18’ N., long. 73* E. j 44 miles south of Bombay. Pop. (1872), 1740. 
The town is situated on an island of the same name, 

Jdnsath. — South-eastern fa/jsU of Muzaffamagar District, North- 
Western Provinces, lying between the Ganges and the Hindan, traversed 
by the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Railway, and watered by the Ganges 
Canal. Area, 453 square miles, of which 302 are cultivated; pop. 
(1872), 161,927 j land revenue, £23, 521 j total Government revenue, 
; rental paid by cultivators, ;^66,o94 ; incidence of Govern- 
ment revenue per acre, is. y^d. 

Ji-nsath. — ^Town in Muzaffamagar District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces, and headquarters of the iaksll of the same name. Lat. 29* 19' 
15" N., long. 77* S3' 20" E.J pop. (1872), 6117, consisting of 3478 
Hindus and 2639 Muhammadans. Situated on a low part of the plain, 
14 miles south-east of Muzaffamagar. Famous as the home of the 
Jinsath Sayyids, who held all the chief offices of the Delhi Empire in 
th6 early part of the i8th century. Jinsath was sacked and destroyed 
by a Rohilli force, under orders from the Wazfr Kamar-ud-dfn, in 1737, 
and most of the Sayyids were slain or exiled; but some of their 
descendants still inhabit the town. Police station, post office, 
school. 

• Jiora. — One of the Native States in the Western Milwi Agency, 
under the Central India Agency and the Government of India. The 
lands of this chiefship were originally assigned by Jaswant Rio Holkar 
to Amu* Khin for support of troops to aid Holkaris schemes of aggran- 
dizement in Northern India. Amir Khan’s brother-in-law, GaffUr 
Khin, being in occupation when the battle of Mahidpur decided the 
fate of Milwi in 1818, the possession was secured to him and his 
heirs by the British Government. The present Nawib of Jiora is 
Muhammad Ismiil Khin, by race a Pathin. Though nominally a 
feudatory of Holkar, and liable to the .payment of a succession 
nazar&na of 2 Ukhs (say j^2o,ooo), the Nawib is directly under the 
protection and political control of the British. Government. He holds 
a sanad guaranteeing the succession according to Muhammadan law in 
the event of failure of natural heirs. The territory of Jdora lies between 
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laL 23* 32' and 23° 55' n., and between long. 74' 52' and 75' 38' e. ; 
its area, in 1875, was estimated at about 872 square miles j the popula- 
tion in the same year at 85,500 ; revenue, ;<C79,93o. Jdora contains the 
best poppy-growing lands in Mdlwd. The Nawdb keeps up a military 
force of 150 horse and 600 foot His services during the Mutiny were t 
rewarded by an increase to his salute, which is fixed at 13 guns, and by 
a reduction in his annual contribution to the Contingent, now fixed at 
^16,181. 

Jarw&l. — ^Town in Balirdich District, Oudh ; on the road from 
Bahramghdt to Bahrdich, 5J miles from the former and 29 from the 
latter town. Lat 27’ 10' 9" n., long. 81“ 35' 33" e. A Muhammadan 
town, captured from the Bhars in 1340 A.D., by a Sayyid chief, whose 
descendants still reside in the village. Their influence has of late much 
decreased, and a considerable portion of their ancestral estates has 
passed into the possession of Rdjput neighbours. Pop. (1869), 1928 
Muhammadans, 1400 Hindus — ^total, 3328, residing in 900 houses. 
Bi-weekly market for the sale of grain, cloth, and brass vessels. Manu- 
factures — fireworks, dyes, saltpetre, scents, and felts, the latter being 
a speciality of Bahrdich District. Two Hindu temples, 4 mosques,, 
resting-house {sardi), Government school. 

Jasddn. — Native State within the Political Agency of Kdthiji- 
w^r, in the Province of Guzerat, Bombay. Pop. (1872), 32,134; 
number of villages, 61 ; estimated gross revenue, ;j^i4,5oo. Pro- 
ducts, cotton and grain. Jasddn ranks as a third-class State among 
the many petty States of Kdthidwdr. Its ruler entered into engage- 
ments with the British Government in 1807. The present (1875) . 
chief, Khdchar Aid Cheld, a Hindu of the Kdthi tribe, is forty-three 
j'ears of age. He pays to the British Government, the Gdekwdr of 
Baroda, and the Nawdb of Jundgarh, a total tribute of ;^io66, and 
maintains a military force of 341 men. He holds no sanad of adoption, 
but the succession follows the rule of primogeniture. This is the 
only Kdthi family in which primogeniture has been established, 'the 
indigenous Kdthi custom being to divide property equally among 
all the sons. Jasddn town is situated in lat. 22" 5' n., long. 71“ 
20' E. , 

Jashpur. — Tributary State of Chutid Ndgpur, Bengal. Lat. 22* 17' 
5" to 23® 15' 30" N., long. 83° 32' 50" to 84® 26' 15" E. ; area, 1947 
square miles; pop. (1872), 66,926. Bounded on the north and;west 
by the tributary State of Sargdjd; on the south by Gdngpur and Uddipur; 
and on the east by Lohdrdagd District. . ' . . 

Physical Aspects. — The. State of Jashpur consists in- almost, -equal 
proportions of highland .and: lowland areas. On its eastern side, the 
.tableland of the UparghSt (2200 feet above the sea) blends with" and 
forms an integral part of the -plateau of Chutid Ndgpur; towards the 
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west, it springs abruptly from the Hetghdt, with a wall buttressed at 
places by projecting masses of rock. The lowlands of Hetghdt and of 
Jashpur proper lie to the south in successive steppes, broken by low 
hills, gneiss rocks, and isolated blufl^ A slight depression separates 
the Uparghdt from the still loftier plateau of the Khurid (3000 to’3700 
feet), which occupies the north-west comer of the State, forming the 
watershed between the Ib and the Kanhar, a tributary of the Sdn. The 
principal peaks in Jashpur are Rdnljuld (3527 feet), Kohiar (3393 
feet), Bharamurio (3390 feet). The chief river is the Ib, which flows 
through the State from north to south; but numerous rapids render it 
unnavigable. The small rivers to the north are feeders of the Kanhar. 
Iron and gold are found in Jashpur; $dl, dd, ebony, and other 
valuable timber abound along the coarse of the Ib. Jungle products 
—lac, imr silk, and bees-wax. 

ZTirtoO'.— Jashpur, with the rest of the SargiSjd group of States, was 
ceded to the British Government by the prorisional engagement con- 
cluded with Madhojl Bhonsld (Apd Sdbib) in 1818. Although noticed 
in the second article of this agreement as a separate estate, Jashpur 
was at first treated in some measure as a fief of Smgdjd, through which 
State it still pays tribute; in every other respect it is dealt with as a 
distinct territory. The chief of Jashpur renders no feudal service to 
Saigdjd; his annual income is about ;^2ooo; the tribute to Govern- 
ment. £11, los. 

Populaim . — ^The total population of Jashpur State in 1872 numbered 
66,926 persons, being 34,648 males and 32,278 females, the pro- 
portion of males being 3r'8 per cent ; density of population, 34 per 
square mile. Classified according to race, there were — ^Dravidian 
aborigines (of whom Urdons are the most numerous), 40,935, or 6r'2 
per cent of total population; Kolarian aborigines, 14,070, or ar per 
cent ; semi-Hinduized aborigines, 6374, or 9'5 per cent ; Hindus, 
5124, or 7 7 pet cent ; Muhammadans, 423, or '6 per cent For a 
full description of the aboriginal tribes, see Statistical Account of Bengal, 

MU pp. 203-207. The residence of the Rdjd is at Jagdispur or Jash- 
pumagar. j sr j 


Crops. Ceteds, oil-seeds, fibres, and cotton. 

Jashpw.— Hill range in Chutid Ndgpur, Bengal The prindpal peaks 
me-Rdntjuld, 3527 feet m height, lat 22* 59' 45’ n., long. 83* 38' o' t ; 
^htar, 3393 feet; Bharamurio, 3390 feet; Chipli, 3300 feet; Laiong- 
bir, 3293; Bhusrunga, 3285 feet; Talora,32s8 feet; Duluro, 3248 feet- 
Garh, 3226 feet ; Dhasma, 3222 fee^ etc. ' 

Ja 30 .-Petty State in Bundelkhand, under the Central India Agency 
and the Government of India, situated between lat 24' 20' and 24’ 

N;, and between long. 8o' 28' o' and 8o* 40' 30' E. The chief, Din^in 
• Bhopal Smh, is a Hindu Bundela. The area of the State is 74 square 
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miles; the population'in 1875 was estimated at about 4000; the revenue 
in the same year at.about ^ 1400. The chief keeps up a militaij' force 
of 2 guns and about 50 horsemen. He holds a sanad, giving the right 
of adoption. The town of Jaso is in lat. 24® 27' N., and long. 80® 
35' E. 

Jasol. — ^Town in Jodhpur State, Rdjput^na ; situated near the left 
bank of the Lun£ river, in lat. 25" 8' n., and long. 72" 21' e., 60 miles 
south-west of Jodhpur town. Built at the northern base of a conical 
hill. Now an insignificant village with a sparse population. 

Jaspur. — ^Town in the Tardi District, North-Western Provinces. 
Lat. 29’ 16' 45" N,, long. 78“ 52' 30” E. ; pop. (1872), 6746. 

Jaspara. — ^Village in Bdnda District, North-Western Provinces; 17 
miles north of Bdnda town. Pop. (1872), 2319. The neighbouring 
fort of Abhaipur was founded by a robber chieftain, Humdyun, who 
gathered a body of followers during the i8th century, and took the 
title of Raja. He diverted the waters of the Ken into an artificial 
channel) w’hich supplies a valuable means of irrigation at the present 
day. ' 

Jasrota. — Extinct principality and town in Kashmir State, 
Punjab; situated in lat. 32® 29' N., and long. 75® 27' e., among the 
mountains of the southern Himdlayan chain. The last Rdjd was 
dispossessed by Ranjft Sinh. Thornton describes the Rdjd’s residence 
as a handsome palace with four towers, small bdzdi\ inconsiderable 
trade. 

Jaswdn Dun. — Valley in Hoshidrpur District, Punjab, inten’^cning 
betw’een the Siwdlik Hills and the outer Himdlayan range. It corre- 
sponds to the Dehra Ddn in the Gangetic Dodb, and the Khidrda DUn 
in Ndhan State. The Sohdn • torrent traverses its whole length, and 
during the floods occupies almost the entire valley from side to side. 
Spurs from the neighbouring hills project into the central dale from 
either range, but the greater part is level and open, with a breadth of 
from 4 to 14 miles. Elevation of the town of Una, situated about the 
middle of the Ddn, 1404 feet above sea level. 

Jaswantnagar.— Commercial town ,in Etawah District, North- 
Western Provinces. Lat. 26’ 52' 50" n., long. 78' 56' 30" e. ; pop. 
{T872), 5310, consisting of 3735 Hindus and 1575 Muhammadans. 
Situated on the East Indian Railway, 10 miles north-W’est of Etdwah. 
Named after Jaswant Rdi, a Mdinpuri Kdyasth, who settled in the town 
in 1 7 1 5. Handsome houses of the wealthier merchants. Fine tank, with 
temple and bathing ghdts built by a rich mahdjan. Place of-W’orship 
of the Saraugis, who form a considerable element in the population. 
Small Hindu temple, west of town, was occupied on May 19,' 1857, by 
mutineers of the 3rd Native Cavalry; during a bold attempt to dislodge 
them, the Joint Magistrate 'W'as wounded in the face. Considerable 
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trade in yam, cattle, and country produce, as well as English piece- 
goods. Export oighi, manufacture of native cloth. Railway station, 
first-class police station, good school, charitable dispensary. Municipal 
revenue in 1875-76, \ ^om taxes, ^383, or is. 5|d. per head of 

population (5340) within municipal limits. The municipality has since 
been abolished. 

Jath. — Native State within the Political Agency of Satdra, in the 
Deccan, Bombay. Lat. 16* 50' to 17* 18' K., and long. 75“ i' to 75* 
31' E.; area, 998 square miles; pop. (1872), 70,665 ; number of villages, 

1 14; estimated gross revenue, exclusive of transit dues, ;^io,ooo. 
The land is generally poor, the country westward being hilly and 
rocky, and the soil covered with stone and gravel. Tow'ards the east, 
black soil is found, and the crops are much heavier. ' Cultivation is 
neglected, and there has been little attempt at irrigation. Products 
— cotton, wheat, gram, and the common varieties of millet. There 
are 12 schools, with 510 pupils. The present (1875) chief is a Hindu 
of the Kshattriya caste. His name is Amri Rdo Sdhib Dafta Desmukh, 
and his title Jd^rddr of Jath. He is fortj* years of age, and ranks as a 
first-dass Sarddr in the Deccan. He holds a sanad of adoption, and 
the succession follows the rule of primogeniture. Owing to mismanage- 
ment on the part of the chief, the State has been under attachment 
since April <1874, and the administration is conducted by a British 
officer. 

• Jath. — Chief town of Jath State in the Deccan, in political con- 
nection with the Bombay Presidency. Lat. 17* 3' n., long. 75* 16’ E. ; 
88 miles south-east of Satira, 95 miles north-cast of Belgium, and 132 
miles south-east by south of Poona, 

Jditi. — a- idluk of the Shahbandar Deputy Collectorate, Kardchi 
(Kurrachee) District Sind. Lat 23” 33' 30" to 24’ 36' n., and long. 
68° o' 30" to 68° 48' 15" E. ; area, 2053 square miles, with 4 tapds and 
80 villages; pop. (1872), 22,725; revenue (1873-74), ^6920, of which 
, ;^63S5 was derived from imperid and ^^565 from local sources, 

^ Jatingd. — River in the north of. Cdchir District, Assam; which 
rises amid the Baiiil Hills, and flows south past the village of Barkholi 
into the Barik, a few miles below Silchdr. 

Jatoi— Municipal town in Muzafihrgarh District, Punjab. Lat 29° 
30 45 N,, long. 70 53 distant from AUpur ii miles north-west. 
Pop. (1868), 4814. Local tradition attributes its foundation to Mfr 
Bajdr Khdii, in the days of the Emperor Bdbar. The Indus washed 
away the original town at the close of the last centuiy, but it was shortly 
afteroards rebuilt on the present site. Jatoi was for some time sub- 
ordinate to Bahdwalpur, but was annexed by Diwdn SauTui Mall. In 
the war against Mulraj, the Jatoi people threw ofif the S(kh rule, and 
rendered good service in the Mdltdn (Mooltan) campaign. Police 


t 
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station, school-house, post office. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, 
or I id. per head of population (1914) within municipal limits. 

Jatoi. — Village in the Naushahro Deputy Collectorate, Haidar^bdd 
(Hyderabad) District, Sind. Pop. (1872), 892. Export trade in grain, 
annual value, ;^6oo. Founded in 1780. 

Jatrdpur. — ^Trading village in Rangpur District, Bengal ; near the 
river Dharla. Lat. 25* 49' N., long. 89* 47' 15" e. Exports, jute and 
mustard-seed. 

Jattdi. — Important Government salt-mine in Kohdt District, Punjab, 
in the chain of hills known as the Kohit Salt Range. Lies on the 
north side of the Teri Toi river, 9 miles west of Malgin mine. The salt 
occurs as solid rock, and is quarried by blasting over an area of one 
mile by one mile and a half. Only bullocks and donkeys are here 
laden, camels being prohibited in order to prevent overcrowding at 
this mine, the nearest of the five situated in the same range. The pro- 
tective establishment comprises 23 men. The headquarters of the salt- 
mines are at Jatti. Quantity extracted in 1870-71 (at Jattd mine), 
123,268 mattnds ; amount of duty, ^^3081. Annual average gross 
income for the ten years ending 1872, ^2829. 

Jdlllna. — ^Town in Haidardbdd (Hyderabad), Central India . — See 
Jalka. 

Jaum. — ^Village and fort in Indore State, Central India. Lat. 22" 
22' N., long. 75* 47' E. ; 14 miles south of Mhow (Mau), and 100 north- 
west of Asirgarh. Situated on the summit of a pass in the Vindhyd 
range, impracticable for wheeled carriages ; 2328 feet above sea level. 

Jaunpur. — K British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
North-Western Provinces, lying between 25" 23' 45" and 26° 12' n. 
lat., and between 82“ 10' and 83" 7' 45" e. long., with an afca of 1556 
square miles, and a population in 1872 of 1,025,961 persdhs. Jaunpur 
is the north-eastern District of the Allahdb^d Division. It is bounded 
on the north and north-west by the Oudh Districts of Faizdb^d 
(Fyzabad), Partdbgarh, and Sultdnpurj on the east and north-east by 
Gh^zipur and Azamgarh j on the south by Benares and Mirzdpur ; and 
on the west by Allahdb£d. The administrative headquarters are at the 
town of Jaunpur. A small portion of the District is isolated from the 
remainder by an intrusive belt of Oudh territory. 

Physical Aspects , — ^The District of Jaunpur forms part of the wide 
Gangetic plain, and its surface is composed of a thick alluvial 
deposit, brought down by the great rivers which flow from the 
Himdlayan range. It differs, however, from, the typical plain. regions 
in the slight irregularity of its contour, which is worn down into 
undulating slopes by the action of minor streams. This apparent 
diversity of surface is increased by the occurrence of lofty mounds, 
often covered with groves, which mark the sites of ruined or deserted 
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towTis, the relics of a forgotten race. At places may be seen a patch 
of WtfV, rendered barren by the white saline efflorescence known as 
rch; but with this exception the whole District is closely tilled, and no 
waste lands break the continuous prospect of cultivated fields. The 
northern and central portions are richly wooded with the thick foliage 
of the mango, or with isolated clumps of mahua and tamarind trees. 
The District is divided into two unequal parts by the sinuous channel 
of the Gumti, a tributary of the Ganges, which flows past the cit}' of 
Jaunpur, and cuts off one-third of the area to the north-east Its total 
course within the District is about 90 miles, and it is nowhere fordable, 
.\t Jaunpur, it is traversed by the famous Muhammadan bridge built 
by Mumzim Khdn in 1569-73, consisting of 16 arches, with a total 
span of 712 feet Two miles lower dorni, it is again crossed by the 
modem railway bridge on the Oudh and Rohilkhand line, which has 
the same number of arches, but double the span of the older work. 
The channel of the Gumti is deep and well defined, while the hard- 
ness of the nodular limestone through which it has slowly eaten its 
vray effectually prevents those constant shiftings, which give rise to 
endless riparian disputes in the wider valle5’s of the great arterial 
streams. The other rivers of the District are the Sdi, the Bama, the 
Pilli, and the Basohi. Lakes are numerous in the north and south, 
though rare in the central fargandsj the largest has a length of 8 miles. 
Owing to the density of the population and the absence of forests or 
* waste lands, wild animals are scarce, and the waterfowl of the marshy 
lakes form the only attraction for the sportsman. But cobras and other 
snakes are common, while packs of wolves frequent the scanty ravines 
which border the Gumti and the S^L 
History . — In the earliest times, Jaunpur was held by the Bhars, a 
tribe of non-;Aryan aborigines, who occupied the whole northern slope 
of the central Ganges plain. Few traces of their long settlement in 
this District can now be recovered. Along the banks of the Bama, 
frequent mounds conceal the rites of large cities destroyed by fire ; but 
these were probably overthrown in the 9th century of our era, w’hen the 
great Brihmanist revival finally triumphed over Buddhism, and the 
faith of Sakya Muni was trampled out with- flame and sword through- 
out all Upper India. Vast temples also stood at one time by the side 
of the Gumti, and some portions of their architecture have survived the 
devastation of the earliest Musalrodn invaders j yet nothing is known 
with certainty of their age or founders. The fort of Ffroz, built about 
the j-ear 1360, was almost entirely constructed from ruined temples of 
Buddhist or Hindu origin, and carved > stones taken from the infidel 
buildings abound in the walls.. Doubtless, in prehistoric times Jaunpur 
fonned a portion of the Ajodhya prindpali^' ; and when it first makes 
an appearance in authentic historj', it was subject to the rulers of 
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Benares. With the rest of their dominions it fell under the yoke of 
the Musalmdn maurauders after the victory gained by Shahab-ud-di'n 
over the Hindu champion Jdi Chind, in 1194 a.d. From this time the 
District appears to have been ruled by a prince of the Kanauj dynasty, 
as a tributary of the Muhammadan suzerain. In 1360, Firoz Tughlak, 
on his return from an expedition to Bengal, encamped at Jaunpur, and, 
being struck with the advantages of its site, determined to build a city 
on the spot. He- remained there for six months, and demolished one 
Hindu temple ; but the stout resistance of the populace compelled him 
to refrain ,from his attempt to level another, the votive offering of 
Jdi Chdnd. At a later date, however, it was destroyed by Ibrahim, 
Sultdn of Jaunpur, who employed the stones to construct the mosque 
known as the Atala Masjld. Only a rich screen, flanked by two 
ragged pinnacles, now remains of Ibrdhim’s building. In 1388, Malik 
Sar\var Khwdja, a eunuch who had become Wazir at Delhi, was sent by 
Muhammad Tughlak to govern the eastern Province, which extended 
from Kanauj to Behar. The ambitious eunuch fixed his residence at 
Jaunpur, and in 1394, taking advantage of Timur’s invasion, he made 
himself independent of the Delhi court, and assumed the title of 
Sultdn-us-Shark, or Eastern Emperor. For nearly a centuiy*, the Sharki 
dynasty ruled at Jaunpur, and proved formidable rivals to the sove- 
reigns of Delhi. They possessed the greater part of Plindustdn, and 
were engaged in one long struggle with their former masters for the 
supremacy of the whole. The founder of tlie dynasty, who died in 
1400, left his dominions to his adopted son MubSrak Khdn. The new 
SuMn reigned only for a single year, and died in 1401, while resisting 
an attack of the Delhi forces at Kanauj. He was succeeded by liis 
younger brother, Ibrdhim, the builder of the Atala Masjid. IbrAhiin’s 
life was spent in a long contest for the recovery of Kanauj, which he 
was obliged to cede in the earlier years of his reign, and for the conquest 
of Kdlpi, which he twice unsuccessfully attacked. He died in 1440. 
His son, Mahmdd, was more aggressive. In 1442, he took Kdlpi, and 
ten years later marched upon Delhi, to which he laid siege. Bahlol 
Lodi, the real ruler of the Empire under the fainiant Emperor Ald-ud- 
dfn, returned from the Punjab (Panjdb), raised the siege, and utterly 
defeated Mahmdd. The last of the dynasty was Sultdn Hassan, who 
passed his life in a fierce and chequered struggle for supremacy with' 
Bahlol, then actual Emperor at Delhi. At length, in 1478, Bahlol, suc- 
ceeded in defeating his rival in a series of decisive engagements. > He 
took the city of Jaunpur, but permitted the conquered Hassan to reside 
there, and to complete the building of his great mosque, 'the 'Jama 
Masjid, which forms the chief ornament of the town at the present day. 
Many other architectural works, ih the District still bear witness 'to its 
former greatness under its independent Musalmdn rulers. In spite of 
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such unwonted clemency, Hassan more than once rebelled, and died 
an insurgent in 1495. Under the Lodi dynasty the history of Jaunpur 
contains nothing more than the stereotyped narrative of provincial 
intrigue, constant revolt, and bloody repression. IVhen Ibrihim, the 
last of that line, "was defeated and killed at P^nipat by Bdbar in 1526, 
Bahadur Kh^n, the governor of Jaunpur, asserted his independence ; 
and for a short time a local kingdom was once more established in the' 
District But after the fall of Agra and Delhi, Babar sent his son 
Hum£3mn eastward for the recovery of Jaunpur and Behar. Thence- 
forward the District formed a portion of the Mughal empire, except 
during the brief interposition of Sher Sh^h and his family. In 1575, 
Akbar removed the viceregal court for the eastern Provinces to his 
newly founded city and fort of Allahdb^d ; and Jaunpur was governed 
from that time by a Nizim. Nothing worthy of note occurred in connec- 
tion withtthis District until 1722, when it was transferred, with Benares, 
Ghazfpur, and Chandr, from the viceroyalty of Allahdbid and the direct 
sway of the Delhi Empire to the hands of the Naw£b Wazfr of Oudh. 
The latter appointed Balwant Sinb to the government of these Districts, 
with the title of RdjtL of Benares. In 1750, when the Rohilli leader, 
Sayyid Ahmad Bangash, defeated thelVazir Saddat Kh£n, he nominated 
his own kinsman, Zama Khdn, to be governor of the Benares Province. 
Zama Khdn was finally expelled from Jaunpur by R£ji Chait Sinh of 
Benares. The Nawdb Wazfr, however, retained possession of the fort, 
which was not handed over to Chait Sinh till the English gave it him 
in 1777. Our first connection wth the District arose in 1765, when it 
passed for a short time into our hands after the battle of Baxar. In 
1775, it made over to us permanently by the treaty of Lucknow. 
From that time nothing occurred which calls for notice up till the date 
of the Mutiny. On sth June 1S57, news of the Benares revolt reached 
Jaunpur. The Sepoy of the treasurj' guard at once mutinied, and shot 
their own officers, as well as the Joint Magistrate. They then marched 
off to Lucknow without molesting the other Europeans, who made 
good their escape to Benares. The District continued in a state of 
complete anarchy till the arrival of the Gurkhd force from Azamgarh 
on Sth September. The civil officials then returned to Jaunpur, and 
the police stations were re-established j but the north and west of the 
District remained in rebellion. In November, o^ving to the active 
levies made by Mehndi Hassan, who styled himself Ndzim of Jaunpur, 
most of the surrounding country was lost again. But in February 1858, 
the rebels of the north and west were defeated and dispersed; and in 
May, the last smouldering embers of disaffection were stifled by the re- 
puls^of the insurgent leader Jurhi Sinh from Machhlishahr, at the hands 
of tlft people themselves. After that time, no more serious disturbance 
occurred than the gang robberies of a few desperate dacoit leaders 
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Population . — Jaunpur is one of the Districts where the spread of 
cultivation has almost reached its limit, and where migration to less 
thickly populated regions has lately thinned the number of inhabit- 
ants. The Census of 1853 returned the population at t, 143,749 
persons; in 1865, the number had decreased to 1,015,427; while in 
1872 there was a slight rise again to the total of 1,025,961 persons. 
These returns show a falling-off of 128,322, or i2'6 per cent., in the first 
period, from 1853 to 1865 ; and an increase of 10,534, or i'03 per 
cent., in the second period, from 1865 to 1872. The net decrease for 
the 19 years amounts to 117,788, or ii‘4 per cent This loss of popu- 
lation may be partly accounted for by deaths and emigration during the 
Mutiny ; but it is doubtless still more to be explained by the constant 
drain of the working classes to other regions where labour is in demand 
and the soil is not yet completely brought under tillage. Men from 
this District may be found on railway and other works over all Northern 
India. The Census of 1872 was taken upon an area of 1556 square 
miles. It disclosed a total population of 1,025,961 persons, dis- 
tributed among 322 r villages, and 200,438 houses. These figures 
yield the following averages ; — Persons per square mile, 659 ; villages 
per square mile, 2; houses per square mile, 128; persons per village, 
319; persons per house, 5*r. Classified according to sex, there 
were — males, 545,752 ; females, 480,209; proportion of males, 53*2 per 
cent. Classified according to age, there were, under 12 years — males, 
188,359; females, 149,863; total, 338,222, or 32-97 per cent. In 
religion, Jaunpur is still essentially a Hindu District, in spite of its 
long subjection to Muhammadan rulers, and the continued presence in 
its midst of a local Musalmdn court. The Census shows./^929,525 
Hindus, being at the rate of 90*6 per cent, as against 96,3 19^ Muham- 
madans, who stand in the proportion of only 9-4 per cent. The Musal- 
, m^ns have varied in numbers during the last nineteen years much more 
conspicuously in either direction than their Hindu neighbours. As 
regards the ethnical distinctions and caste differences of the people, 
Brdhmansin 1872 numbered 131,756; R 4 jp“ts, 109,995; Banks, 18,732; 
Ahirs, 151,037; Chamirs, 130,388; Kdyasths, 13,335; and Kurmfs, 
33,366. Amongst the Musalmdns, Shaikhs were returned at 19,919 ; 
Sayyids, 3437 ; Mughals, 391 ; and Pathdns, 12,522. Europeans num- 
bered 86 ; Eurasians, 8 ; and native Christians, 23. The agricultural 
population amounted to 7 oo> 933 > or 68-3 per cent, of the District total. 
There are only two towns the number of whose inhabitants exceeds 
5000— namely, Jaunpur with 23,327, and Machhlishahr with '8715. 
The aggregate urban population accordingly amounts to 32,042 persons, 
or less than 3 per cent. Indeed, as nearly seven-eighths of the villages 
contain less than 500 inhabitants, it is clear that the great mass of' the 
people are scattered about in 'small hamlets, as is usual in the eastern 
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Plsificts of tlic NoriJi-Wc' t ; wljcfc,-*'!, in the wc-itcrn {inn's of the Pro- 
vince, n considerable proportion of the impiiLition is coliccteiJ tO{'cther 
in large torvns, 

A^ri:uUun'. — 'I’lic ordinarj- soil of Jaunjmr is a ndstorc of s'opctaLlc 
mould, clay, smd i and ; but in old riverbeds and the basins (jf tcrn{-(jrary 
lakes, a rich black alius i.d deposit, an-avering to the vu\r of Itundeb 
khand, may occasionally be fouml. The v.holc Uistrici is one ssidc 
cajianse of cultivation, with scarcely an available acre sintillcd, Tnc 
batvc:.t’> are those common to the rest of Upj>cr India. 1 be kKitAft^t 
.'mtiimii crojfs inrhide cotton, rice. jcir, .and nAh. They arc 
M)»vn in June, iin!ncdi.itely after ihc fr.,: rain of the scr.a''on, and reajvcd 
from Scjitcmbcr to N’tis ember. The or sjiring crojts arc seven in 
the autumn months, and re.sptd from March to April 'nicyronsht 
t>f wheat, barley, oats, {le-v-, and other jmlses, ‘Ilic mode of ndtisVititin 
IS s'cry Jiimplc. Seed*, are almost alvay •. s~t \\\ n bio idiMsi in land ploughed 
by an iron sjiike, set bcinccn iv-o pieces of woofl, amJ .serving {loih for 
slurc ami (.multcr. wooden board drawn by b«llo(;ks docs duty for 
barrow and roller, 'Phe quantity of land t.ikcn up by the autumn crop ; 
v.tries with the carline-.s of the rains and other contingencies ; .as .a rule, 
about one-third of the culiiv,ible area is .sown for the kL^rlf. N’car the 
towns, almost all land is, tilled for both harvests; but in the lowdyin,; 
rice lands, and in indigo or sugar-cane jdant.'vtions, only one crop a 
year is grown. The best .soils arc sclucicd for wheat, and barley ranks 
next in ]>opt»l.ir estimation. Sugar yiuhls the gre-Mest profit, but it 
requires much care and plentiful manuring ; srhile the land in which it 
IS grown must .alvv.t)s be left f.dlow for si,\ mornhs or a year. 'Pbe con- 
dition of the |>cas,antry is one of only moderate comfort- llic Kilrmis 
and Karbis, however, who cuUis'atc {lojipy, tobacco, and vcgct-rblcs 
m.ikc larger profits than others, and arc steadier and more industrious. 
■Phe tenures in the District belong to the three m.'.in classe.s of 
zamUisliiri^ /,tt/iJdA, ami M<n-dckJrJ. 'Hit rates of wages are Icc.v, and 
labour is ciisily obtained. In 1877, coolies were jiaid from sd. to 3d. 
per diem ; agricultural labourers', e^d. to 3d. ; bricklayers and carpen- 
ters, 6d. to 2S. Field h.ands arc Ui-u.tUy {laid in kind, .an ailuli receiving 
5.1 lbs, of the co.arscr grains, with a sliglu incre.T c at harvc.'t or festivals 
and a biiit of clothes yearly. Ilarched gram .and treacle for the mid- 
day meal are supplied by the employer. 'Phe average jiricc of food- 
gr.ains in 1S76 was m follow.^;— \Vhc.at, 25 s'rt per rujwe, or .|s. 
6d. per cwt. ; rice, 8 rr/x per rupee, or 14s, per cwt. ; jedr^ 37 srrs 

per rupee, or 3^. per cwL ; Idjra, as sfrs per rupee, or cs. id. ncr 
cwt. ‘ 

Natural CahmifUs.—Tha Gumti is lt.ible to sudden freshets during 
the rainy season, owing to the high banks which it has piled up a't 
Its entrance into the Ganges, and which act as dams to prevent the 
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prompt outflow of its flooded waters. These inundations extend 
to its tributary the Sdi. Much damage was thus effected in 1774; 
but the greatest recorded flood took place in September 1871, when 
the river rose more than 23 feet in fourteen days, and swept away 4000 
houses in the city, besides 9000 others in villages along its banks. On 
the other hand, Jaunpur has been comparatively free from drought. In 
1770, the District suffered like all its neighbours; but in 1783, and in 
1803, the scarcity did not rise to the point of famine. The disastrous 
season of 1837-38, of course, affected Jaunpur to some extent, yet its 
worst ravages were confined to the western Districts. The distress of 
1860-61 did not reach so far east as Jaunpur; while the Bengal 
•famine of 1874 scarcely extended to this District, though severely felt 
in the trans-Gogra region. In short, Jaunpur, like its neighbour 
Azamgarh, has enjoyed a singular immunity from this terrible scourge, 
when compared with any other part of the plain country. The rainfall 
seldom or never fails entirel}', and it is generally so spread over the 
year, as ,to secure at least one harvest from total loss. 

■ Communications^ Trai/e, etc . — The District is almost entirely devoted 
to agriculture, and its trade is confined to raw materials and food-stuffs. 
The principal fairs are held at Maridhu in September, and at Karchuli 
in March; they are attended by from 20,000 to 25,000 pilgrims and 
traders. The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway passes through the 
District, with a length of 45 miles, and 6 stations. There are 145 
miles, of metalled and 364 miles of unmetalled roads in Jaunpur. 
During the rains, the Gumti is navigable for the largest n.ative craft, 
which are employed in bringing down grain from Oudh. The Sdi is 
also navigable for boats of moderate burden. 

Administration . — The District of Jaunpur formed part of the Benares 
Province under the Oudh Government ; and after the introduction of 
British rule it was at first included in that Division. In 1865,’ it was 
transferred to the Division of Allahdbdd. The local staff” usually con- 
sists of a Magistrate Collector and a Joint or Assistant Magistrate, with 
the usual native subordinates. The whole amount of revenue (imperial, 
municipal, or local) raised in the District in 1876, was ;^i62,472. 
Of this sum, ^^125, 072, or nearly five-sixths, was contributed by the 
land tax. In 1875, the total strength of the regular police force was 590 
officers and men, maintained at a cost of ;£^7036. These figures give 
I policeman to every 2 ‘63 square miles of area and to every 1738 of 
the 'population; while the cost of maintenance was at the rate of 
;^4, los. per square mile, or about i^d. per head. The District jail 
contained a daily average of 414 prisoners in 1875, of whom 356 were 
male and 58 female. The average cost per inmate amounted to 
6s., and the average earnings of each prisoner were 6s. The District 
contains 15 imperial and 8 local post offices; and there is a telegraph 

VOL. V. - ■ D 
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office at each of the stations on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railwa}', 
Education is making satisfactory progress. In 1875, there were 203 
schools in Jaunpnr, with a roll-call of 7570 scholars. The aty of 
Jaunpur has a sild school for' Oriental languages, besides, a large 
religious institution for Arabic and Persian. There are 7 female 
schools. The total expenditure on education was ^£^3046 in 1875 ; of 
which sum j^7i3 was paid from the Provincial treasury, and ^2333 
from local sources. In 1872, the number of male inhabitants who 
could read and write amounted to' 8651. The District is divided into 
5 taMls and 18 pargands. There is only one municipality, Jaunpur. 
In 1875-76, its total receipts amounted to ^^2071, and its expenditure 
to ;;^i92i. The incidence of municipal taxation was at the rate of 
9^d. per head of population -ivithin municipal limits. 

Sanitary Aspects . — The climate of Jaunpur is moister, the tempera- 
ture more equable, and the rain more evenly distributed throughout 
the year, than in most Districts of the North-Western Provinces. The 
average annual rainfall was 43 indies for the ten years from 1861 to 
1870. During this period, the maximum u’as 5i'6 inches, in 1863-64; 
while the minimum was 22 inches, in 1864-65. The total number of 
deaths recorded in the year 1875 -was 18,332, or 17*86 per thousand of 
the population. The average death-rate for the preceding six years was 
returned at 16*73 thousand. There are two charitable dispensaries 
in the District, at Jaunpur and hlachhlishahr. During the year 1876 
they afforded relief to 10,391 persons. 

J'auiipiir, — Taltsil of Jaunpur District, North-Western Provinces. 
Area, 334 square miles, of which 243 were cultivated; pop. (1872), 
276,680 ; land revenue, ^£^30,1 1 2 ; total Government revenue, ;^32,595 ; 
rental paid by cultivators, ^^50,168 ; incidence of Government revenue 
per acre, 2s. gfd. 

Jannpiir. — Munidpal town and administrative headquarters of 
Jaunpur District, North-Western Provinces ; situated in lat 25* 41' 31" 
N., and long. 82’ 43' 38" e., on the left or northern bank of the river 
Gumti, about 15 miles above its junction with the Sdi. Pop. (1872), 
23 > 3 * 7 > including 12,369 Hindus and 10,949 Muhammadans. Jaunpur 
is a very ancient city, the former capital of a considerable Muham- 
madan kingdom, which once extended from Buddon and Etdivah 
to Behar. It abounds in splendid architectural monuments, most of 
which belong to the Pathdn period, when the rulers of Jaunpur made 
themselves independent of Delhi, and founded an important local 
dynasty. (See Jaunpur District.) The fort of Firoz, an irregular 
quadrangular building, overlooking the north bank of the Gumti 
consists of a stone wall, built round an artificial, e ar the n mound. The 
materials were obtained from ruined Buddhist or Hindu temples and 
carved stones taken from these sources occur profusely in the walls. 
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The towers and last remaining buildings in the fort were blown up after 
the Mutiny of 1857, and nothing now exists but the shell. The date 
of the fort may be placed about 1360. The hainams or baths of 
Ibrdhim, which commemorate the name of the great Jaunpur Sultdn, were 
constructed about 1420. The Atala Masjid or mosque, also built by 
Ibrdhim, in 1418, has now nothing left but a rich screen, flanked by 
ragged pinnacles. It occupies the site of a Hindu temple, attributed 
to Rdjd Jdi Chdnd. The Dariba mosque, built by two of Ibrdhim’s 
governors, has a domed hall and two wings, masked by a low fa9ade of 
the peculiar Jaunpur type. A quarter of a mile from the city, some 
large piers, upholding a screen of great beauty, mark the site of another 
of Ibrdhim’s mosques, the Jinjiri Masjid. The Ldl Darwdza, erected 
by Bibi Rdji, the queen of Mahmdd, about 1450, is still in good 
preservation, with handsome cloisters and gates. The Jamd Masjid or 
great mosque of Hassan, completed after his fall in 1478, occupies the 
west side of a terrace, while domed gateways on the three other sides 
give access to a large quadrangle, 70 yards square, surrounded by 
a colonnade in bvo storeys. The splendid bridge over the Gumti, 
erected by Mumzim Khdn, governor under the Mughals, in 1569-73, 
measures 712 feet in length, and has four large central arches, with six 
of smaller span on each side. The cost has been estimated at 
;i^3oo,ooo. During the Mutiny of 1857, Jaunpur formed a centre of 
disaffection. I^See Jaunpur District.) The town still possesses a 
considerable trade. There are 2 railway stations on the Oudh and 
■Rohilkhand line, at the city and dvil station. Municipal revenue in 
1875-76, jQzo ']! ; from taxes, ;^i363, or p^d. per head of population 
(35,003) within municipal limits. 

Jaunsar B&war. — Subdivision of Dehra Ddn District, North- 
Western Provinces, consisting of a rugged triangular wedge of moun- 
tains, lying between the valleys of the Jumna and the Tons. Lat 30° 
31' to 31° i' N., and long. 77* 45' to 78° 7' e. The whole tract is so 
hilly that scarcely a single level spot of a hundred yards occurs. The 
mountains, which belong to the Himalayan range, are largely covered 
with forests of deoddr. The highest peak attains an elevation of 9347 
feet above sea level. ICalsi is the chief town and headquarters of 
the tah 'sil. Agriculture remains in a backward state, but irrigation from 
the minor torrents fertilizes the few cultivable patches upon the rugged 
hillsides. The population consists chiefly of Dhdms, a tribe of low- 
caste aborigines, Hindus in creed, but scarcely raised above absolute 
barbarism. Polyandry prevails extensively; education is almost un- 
known ; but crime is comparatively rare. A European detachment 
occupies the cantonment of Chakrata. Area, 343 square miles, of 
which 29 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 40,046; land revenue, ;^i969 ; 
total Government revenue, ;^2i65. ; 
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Jaura. — State in Central India. — Su Jaor'a, 

J&wad. — Town in Gwalior State, Central India, LaL 24’ 36' n., 
long. 74“ 54' E. ; 1400 feet above sea level ; estimated pop. 30,000, 
Stormed in 1818 by the British, and given over to Daulat Rdo Sindhia, 
to one of whose rebellious adherents it belonged. 

Jawadi. — range of mountains in Tirupatdr fd/u^, Salem District, 
Madras, lying between 12" 15' and 12“ 40' N. lat., and between 78" 40' 
and 79“ 6' e. long., and extending over an area of 350 square miles, 
with 14s villages j pop. (1871), 9296. Average height above the 
sea, 3000 feet. The climate is unhealthy, and unsuited to Europeans. 
The approaches are difficult, and exclusively by bridle-paths. . Some 
portions of the forest land, containing teak, sandal-wood, etc., have been 
conserved by Government, and the nomadic system of cultivation has 
of late been restricted, and in some tracts suppressed. 

JawaMr. — ^Tract of country in Kumaun, North-Western Provinces. 
— Seg JUHAR. 

Jfl. wAlfl.TnnTrhi. — Ancient town in Kdngra District Punjab. Lat. 
31" 52' 34" N., long 76“ 21' 59" E. ; pop. (t868), 3112. Situated on the 
road from jiCingra to Ndddun, at the foot of a precipitous range of hills, , 
forming the northern limit of the Beas (Bids) valley. Once a consider-- 
able and opulent town, which still possesses solid ruins testifying to its 
former prosperity ; now chiefly noticeable from the presence of a very 
holy shrine, surpassing in reputation even that of Kdngra. The temple 
stands above certain jets of combustible gas, issuing from* the ground, 
and kept constantly burning, as a manifestation of the goddess Devi 
Seven centuries ago, the deity appeared to a Brdhman in the south, and 
bid him repair to this place, where he would find a perpetual ilame 
issuingifrom the earth. The Brdhman obeyed, discovered the spot, and 
built a temple to the goddess, A conflicting and more ancient account, 
however, narrates that the flames proceed from the mouth of the Dait)'a 
king or demon, Jalandhara (see Jalandhar District), who was over- 
whelmed by Siva under a pile of mountains. The present temple 
certainly belongs to Devi. The devotion of centuries has enriched it 
with many costly ofierings, amongst others a gilt roof, presented by 
Ranjit Sinh in 1815. About 50,000 pilgrims attend the great festival in 
September or October. Six hot mineral springs occur in the neigh- 
bourhood, impregnated with common salt and iodide of potassium. 
The town still retains some commercial importance as an entrepot for 

traffic between the hills and the plains. Principal export opium from 

KuUu. Police station, post office, school-house. Sard/ erected by 
the Mjd of Patidia,- attached to the temple’. Eight dhannsdlas or ' 
sanctuaries, with rest-houses for travellers. Municipal revenue 
(1875.76), ^136, or ii|d. per head of population (2847) 'rithin muni- 
cipal limits. 
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Jawdldpur. — Town in Sah^ranpur District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces. Lat. 29* 55' -35" N., long. 78“ 9' o" e. Pop. (1872), 9269, 
consisting of 6582 Hindus and 2687 Muhammadans. Lies in lat. 29* 
55' 33" N., and long. 78* 9' E., on the north bank of the Ganges Canal ; 
distant from Rurki (Roorkee) 14 miles north-east, and from Sahdranpur 
36 miles east. Forms with Hardwar a municipal union. Many of 
the Hindu residents are Brtihmans connected with the Hardwdr temples, 
who have a perpetual feud with the Musalmdn Rdjputs. Police station, 
post office, school, dispensary. Municipal revenue of Hardwdr Union 
(1875-76), ;;^3iso j from taxes, ^^1576, or is. s^d. per head of popula- 
tion (21,555) 'vithin municipal limits. 

Jawhdr. — Native State within the Political Agency of Tanna, 
in the Konkdn, Bombay, lying between 19“ 40' and 20' 4' n. lat, 
and between .73” 2' and 73" 23' e. long., entirely surrounded by 
the British District of Tanna. Estimated area, 534 square miles; 
pop. (1872), 37,406; estimated gross revenue, inclusive of transit 
dues, Towards the south and west, the country is in some 

places level, but the rest of the territory consists of the rocky and forest- 
covered tract that everyri’here lies at the western foot of the Sahyddri 
range. Though it contains many fertile valleys mth numerous streams, 
their waters are not used for irrigation. Except in the southern /mMl of 
Deshji, the supply fails as the hot season advances. Between June and 
October the rainfall is heavy. After the close of the rainy season till 
the end of December, the air retains a considerable degree of moisture. 
In January and February the dryness and heat increase, followed from 
March to June by ah intensely hot season. During the greater part of 
the year, the climate is malarious and unhealthy. The prevailing 
diseases are fever and ague. Besides timber, the country yiel^ rice 
to a limited extent, and the coarser grains abundantly. The* roads, 
though rugged and hilly, admit of the passage of carts ; horses and 
bullocks are also used for the transport of goods. There are 2 schools 
with a roll-call of 49 pupils. The present (1875) chief, Malhdr Rio, alias 
Patang Shdh (adopted), is a Hindu of the Koli tribe, twenty-bvo years of 
age. He has power to try his own subjects for capital offences without 
the express permission of the Political Agent. The succession follows 
the rule of primogeniture, but there is no sanad authorizing adoption. 
In the case of the present chief, the adoption' was recognised by the 
paramount power on receipt of a special payment or nazardnd. Jiya 
Mukney, the founder of this petty State, established himself as a free-: 
hooter in the country about Jawhir nearly 550 years ago. He-was 
succeeded by his son Nim Shah, on whom, about the year 1341, the 
Emperor of .Delhi conferred the title of Riji. 

JawMr. — Chief town of the State of the same name in the Konkan, 
in political connection rvith the Bombay Presidency, Lat.. 19“. 56' n., 
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and long. 73° 16' e.; forty -four miles north by south-east of 
Tanna. 

Jdyamangali. — Tributary of the North Pinikini river,” which runs 
through the north-east corner of Ttimkur District, Mysore, and joins 
the North Findkini in the adjoining Madras District of Bellary. Its ^ 
sandy bed afiFords facilities for irrigation by means of kapli wells, and 
ialgargi or spring-head streams dra^vn from the channel. 

Jdpjditdpur. — Port and lighthouse, Ratndgiri, Bombay. — See 
Jaitapur. 

Jdygarll. — Seaport in the Ratndgiri Subdivision of Ratndgiri Dis- 
trict, Bombay. Lat 17* 18' n., long. 73" 16' E. ; average annual 
value of trade for the five years ending 1873-74, ;^5S,4o6, viz. exports, 
^^26,204, and imports, ^29,202. 

Jeddya Gowden. — Mountain in South Arcot District, Madras. 
Lat ir° 40' to ir” 51' n., long. 78° 42' to 78° 53' e. 

Jehull — Town in Champaran District, Bengal. Pop. (1872), 8480. 
Jejnri. — Municipal town in the Purandhar Subdivision of Poona 
District, Bombay. Lat 18" 16' n., long. 74° 12' E. ; pop. (1872), 3102 ; 
municipal revenue (1874-75), ; rate of taxation, is. gd. per head. 

A place of Hindu pilgrimage. 

Jellasore. — ^Totvn in Balasore District, Bengal. — See Jaleswar. 

J enkal-betta Honey Roek Hill '). — ^Magnificent peak of the Western 
Ghdts, in Hassan District, Mysore State. 

^ Jerigurkhadi. — Native State ; Khandesh Political Agency, Bombay. 
*^See Dang States. 

Jericaala. — ^Toum in Bellary District, Madras, Lat 14' 48' 40" N,, 
long. 76* 33' E. Now of no importance, but in the last century the 
residence of the powerful Poligdr, Pennappa Ndik, whose territory was 
reduced by Aurangzeb, who exacted from him a larger tribute and 
military force; In 1752, the Poligdr of Chitaldnig conquered all 
the country belonging to the Poligdr of Jerimdla, who was obliged to 
serve the former with 500 peons, and pay his tribute through him. 
When Haidar captured Chitaldrfg in 1767, the Jerimdla Poligdr 
appealed to him, but was put to death by the Poligdr of Chitaldnig. 
The whole District was resumed by Tipd in ’1787, and the son of 
Pennappa Ndik fled, but regained possession of the country in 1791. 
JVhen Jerimdla was ceded to the Nizdm in 1799, the Poligdr was 
allowed to rent this tract at its full value. He died shortly afterwards, 
and the family is now extinct. 

’ Jerruck (or Jkirak). — Deputy Collectorate> and one of the 5 Sub- 
divisions of Kardchi (Kurrachce) District, Sind. Lat. 24“ 4' to 25* 26 
30' i'’., long. 67* 6' 15" to 68’ 22' 30" E. Bounded on the north by the 
Sehwan Deputy Collectoratc and the Baran river; on the east and south 
by the Indus and its tributaries ; on the west by the sea and Kardchi 
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taluk. Area, 2271 square miles, or 1,453,440 acres, of which 96,847 
are under cultivation, 121,850 cultivable, and 1,234,445 uncultiv- 
able; population, according to the Census of 1872, 92,902, or 40 
persons to the square mile. The Deputy Collectorate is divided into 
3 tdluks—y\t. Tatta, Mi'rpur Sakro, and Ghordb^rl— and subdivided into 
20 tapds. It contains 142 villages and towns, only 4 of which have a 
population exceeding 800. 

The northern portion of Jerruck consists of a hilly waste, dotted with 
occasional lakes or dhands ; the southern stretches out in a flat alluvial 
plain, broken only by canals, creeks, and branches of the Indus. Six 
of the older mouths of the river, — the Piti, Juna, Richhal, Hajdmro, 
Kakaiwkri, and Khedewdri, — ^besides the Ghdro creek, lie within this 
Subdivision. The Government canals number 49, with an aggregate 
length of 360 miles, and yield an annual net income of ;£'io,636. 
The largest of these are the Saghar, Kalri, Uchto, and Sian. The 
zaminddri canals number 1321, but are all very small and short. 
Numerous torrents {itais) cause, after heavy rain, considerable loss of 
cattle, and occasionally damage to the railway, while the floods )j’hich 
they produce by overfilling the dhands and canals are at times verj' 
serious, all 3 tdluks suffering equally. The largest of the dhands or lakes 
are the Kinjhar, Sondhri, and Hdldji. The climate and public health 
vary greatly in different parts of this Subdivision, the town of Jerruck 
itself being particularly salubrious, while Tatta and the country round 
are notoriously unhealthy. The average yearly rainfall is only 7^ inches. 
Sea-fogs prevail over the coast tract to such aji extent that wheat 
cannot be cultivated. The geology, fauna, and flora of Jerruck do not 
differ materially from those of other parts of Karachi District. 
The bees of Hajdmro are remarkable for the quality of their .hone)', 
and for their curious habit of affixing their combs to maritime plants. 
Extraordinary numbers of field rats are found, which at times do 
incredible mischief to the crops. They construct granaries under- 
ground, and the cultivators, when grain is scarce, often dig up the 
rats’ stores. As elsewhere in Sind, the Wdw/ (Acacia arabica) is the 
principal forest tree. The forests cover a total area of 25,074 acres; 
and yielded in 1873-74 a revenue, from grazing fees, sales of fire- 
wood, charcoal, etc., bdbul pods for fodder, and cultivation of land 
within forest limits, of ^^1425. The forests were all planted between 
1795 and 1828, by the Tdlpur Mfrs. The fisheries are 20 in numbed 
yielding an average annual revenue of ^^305. The right of fishing is 
yearly sold by auction to the highest bidder. • 

The population of the Deputy Collectorate was divided in the Census 
of 1872 as follows: — Muhammadans, 80,130, including 6152 Baluchis, 
1363 Shaikhs, 2306 Memons and Borahs, 26,257 Sindis, 1406 Say)'ids, 
983 Khwdjas, 369 Mughals.and Pathdns; Hindus, 12,586, being 8934 
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Vaisyas, 2694 SUdras, 946 Brdhmans, and 12 Kshattriyas. In character, 
habits, dress, etc., the people of Jerruck do not differ from those of 
the rest of the Kardchi (Kunachec) District, and the crime returns show 
the usual amount of cattle-stealing and housebreaking. The cUil suits 
numbered 359, involving a total amount of ;^3698 j only 3 of the whole 
were for land, value The administrative and revenue staff con- 

sists of a Deputy Collector and Magistrate, assisted by 3 mtkhtidrkdrs, 
with the powers of a first-class subordinate magistrate; 2 keiwdh, 
exercising the powers of second-class subordinate magistrate ; and 20 
iapdddrs. In civil matters, Jerruck is subordinate to the neighbouring 
Deputy Collectoratcs of Sehwan and Shdhbandar. The police number 
196, or I to every 469 of the population ; 43 of the whole are mounted. 
The only jails are the 5 subordinate lock-ups at Jerruck, Tatta, Keti, 
Sdkro, and Kotri Allahrakhyo. 

The revenue of the Deputy Collectorate for 1873-74 "’as ^1^21,077, • 
being ;^i8,489 imperial and ^^2588 local, derived as follows:— 
Imperial — ^landtax, j^r4,8r4 j or excise, 354; stamps, _;^733 ; 

poslgl department, ; law and justice, ;^302 ; miscellaneous, ;^i 168: 

Local — cesses on land and saycr or customs, ;^966 ; percentage on 
alienated lands, ;^48; pounds and ferries funds, ^£'916; fisheries, ;^65 7. 
The Topographical Sur\’ey was completed in 1870, but no revenue 
settlement has yet been introduced. Land is held on provisional or 
temporary leases, the rate per acre ranging from 8s. for mahstdi (garden) 
land, 4s. for eharkhi^ 3s. for sdilabi and mok (flooded lands), 2s. for 
(rain-irrigated) lands. The water rate is 6 pies (|d,) per acre. 
The alienated land in this Subdivision occupies an area of 96,000 acres, 
ar.ooo of which are cultivated, and is distributed among 54 jd^rddn. 
The seri grants number 13, covering 250 acres; the number of mdfiddrs 
is 17. 


There are 3 municipalities within the Depu^* Collectorate, viz. 
Tatta, Jerruck, and Keti, with an aggregate annual income of 
^^2780. The number of Government schools is 7, with 402 pupils. 

There are two crops reaped annually, the kharifm.^ raM, Three- 
fourths of the whole cultivated area are under rice, and the remainder 
is dirided in the usual proportions among the ordinary crops. The 
only speciality is the san (Crotalaria juncea), grown for its fibre, of 
which nets and fishing gear are made. 

The trade of Jerruck is chiefly in agricultural products, the principal 
mart being Keti, whence exports of the value of ;^28o,324 are annually 
mad^ The rest of the Subdivision annually imports cotton cloth, 
me^l work, spices, fruits, sugar, and grain to the value of^2«,<o4. 

exports agricultural produce and skins to the ralue of ^17,720.’ 
1 he manufactures, though once of some reputation— notably the Tatta 
chintzes and glazed pottery'— now possess very small importance. More 
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than 40 fairs are held in this Subdivision ; 19 of the largest have an 
average attendance of about 800 persons, and last from one to fifteen 
days. 

• Roads, etc. — ^The roads of the Deputy Collectorate aggregate nearly 
360 miles in length, 270 miles being trunk and postal lines. The great 
military road from Karachi (Kurrachee) to Kotri runs, vid Tatta, through 
the northern portion of Jerruck. There is a travellers’ bungalow at Tatta, 
and there are also 10 dhartnsdlds.. The ferries number 36, yielding 
annually about ;^4oo. The Sind Railway passes through the District 
for about 50 miles, with 4 stations, at Ddbeji, Jangshahi, Jhimpir, and 
Meting. The telegraph line follows the same route. There are 3 
postal lines, with 5 non-disbursing and 3 branch offices. 

Antiquities. — ^The chief objects of antiquarian interest are the ruins 
of Bambura; the Mdri, a building of the 14th century; and the Kaldn 
Kot ruins, extending over 6 square miles on the plateau of the Makli 
range, which are said to mark the site of a burial-ground, sacred for 
twelve centuries, 

Jerruck (pvjhirak). — Municipal town in the Jerruck Deputy Collec- 
torate, Karachi (Kurrachee) District, Sind. Lat. 25* 3' 6" n., long. 68“ 
17' 44" E.; pop. (1872), 1666, consisting of 1137 Muhammadans and 529 
Hindus, The annual municipal revenue ranges from ;^iio to ;^i9o. 
The trade, since the opening of the Sind Railway diverted traffic from 
this part of the Indus, has fallen off greatly. Formerly there existed an 
active traffic with the mountain tribes, who brought sheep to exchange 
for grain, especially rice. The only local manufacture of marked excel- 
lence is that of camel saddles. Jerruck stands on an eminence 
commanding the Indus from both military and commercial points- of 
view ; a position so advantageous that Sir Charles Napier regretted not 
having selected it for the European barracks instead of Haidardbdd 
(Hyderabad). The Deputy Collector resides here, and it is therefore 
the headquarters of the local subordinate revenue and police establish- 
ments. It has a market. 

Jesar. — A petty state in Rewd Kdnta, Bombay. The area is li 
square mile. There are 4 chiefs or pagis. The revenue in 1875 was 
estimated at ^^27; and tribute of;^i5 is paid to the Gaekwdr of 
Baroda. 

Jessor. — A, British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Bengal, lying between 22“ 25' 50" and 23" 47' n. lat, and between 88” 
57" 33” 3 ,nd 90* o' 13'' E. long. Area, exclusive of unsurveyed 
Sundarbans, 3713 square miles ; population, according to the Census 
of 1872, 2,075,021 persons. The Parliamentary Blue-Book for. 1878, 
however, gives' the area at 3658 square miles. The District forms the 
eastern portion of .the Presidency Division. It is bounded on the north 
and west.by;Nadiyd District; on the south by the Sundarbans; and on 
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the east by the District of Faridpur. The administrative headquarters 
are at Jessor town, locally called Kasbi, on the Bhairab river. 

Physical Aspects . — ^Jessor forms the central portion of the delta 
betn’een the HiSgli and the united Ganges and Brahmaputra. It is a vast 
alluvial plain intersected by rivers and water-courses, which at places in 
the southern portion of the District spread out into large marshes. It 
naturally divides into three parts — one bounded north and west by an 
imaginary line drawn from Kesabpur village south of Jessor'town to 
Muhammadpur on the Madhumati ; a second l)ung between that line and 
the latitude of Bagherhit j and a Aird, south of the last-named village. 
The first of these portions is fairly dry, and beyond the reach of the 
tides ; the second or central portion is swampy, and only passable on 
foot during the dry season ; and the third forms the Jessor Sundarbans, 
a mere tangled network of swamps and rivers, in the interstices of 
which (except when reclamation has been going on) tillage is impossible, 
and which has no settled population The northern portion of the 
District is verdant, with extensive groves of date-palms; villages- are 
numerous and large ; and the people are prosperous. In the central 
portion, the population is sparse, the only part of the tract suitable for 
dwellings being the high land along the banks of rivers. The principal 
rivers of Jessor are — the Madhumati (which forms the eastern boundary 
of the District), with its tributaries the Nabaganga, Chidk, and Bhairab j 
the Kumdr, the Kabadak, the Katki, the Hariliar, the Bhadrd, and 
the Athdrdbdnkd. As in all deltaic tracts, the banks of the rivers are 
higher than the adjacent country. These river banks are covered in 
Jessor with villages and clumps of date-palms, which form a very 
characteristic feature in the scenery of the District Within the last 
century, the rivers in the interior of Jessor have ceased to be true 
deltaic rivers; and whereas the northern portion of the District formerly 
lay under water for several months every year,- it is now reached only 
by unusual inundations. The Madhumati and the Nabaganga are the 
only rivers which form considerable chars, or alluvial sandbanks. The 
tide reaches as far north as the latitude of Jessor town. 

History , — ^The name Jessor is a corruption of Yashohara, which 
means ‘ fame-depriving ; ’ and the origin of this title is thus explained. 
At the court of Diild Khdn, the last Pathdn King of Bengal, a certain 
named Vikram^ditya held a high post. When the king w'as defeated 
by Akbai, Vikramdditya obtained a grant in the Sundarbans; and in 
that safe retreat held a large tract of country by force of arms, and 
established a new city, to which he took so much of the wealth and 
splendour of Gaur— part of it DAdd’s property— that he was said to 
have deprived the old capital of its fame. Vikramdditya was succeeded 
in the principality of Jessor by his son Pratdpadit3'a, the popular hero 
of the Sundarbans, who gained pre-eminence over the twelve lords 
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‘ then holding possession of the southern part of Bengal along the coast, 
but he was eventually defeated and captured by Mdn Sinh. The 
R^jds of Jessor or Chdnchrd trace their origin to Bhdbeswar Rdi, a 
soldier in the array of Khdn-i-Azam, an imperial general, who deprived 
Rdjd Pratdpdditya of several fiscal divisions {^argandi)^ and conferred 
them on Bhdbeswar. On. the death of the latter, in 1588, his son 
Mahtdb Ram Rdi (1588-1629) succeeded him. During the war be- 
tween Man Sinh and Pratdpdditya, which ended, as has been said, in 
the defeat and capture of the latter, Mahtab Rdm Rdi assisted Mdn 
Sinh, and when it was at an end he retained the pargands made over to 
his predecessor. To him succeeded Kandarpd Rdi (1619-49), who 
added considerably to the estates; and he in turn was followed by 
Manohar Rdi (1649-1705), who is regarded as the principal founder of 
the family. The estate, when he inherited it, was of moderate size, 
but he acquired one pargand after another until, at his death, the 
property was by far the largest in the neighbourhood. On the death 
of Manohar, the estate went to Krishna Rdm (1705-29), who was 
followed by Sukh Deb Rdi (1729-45). The latter divided the 
estate into a three-quarters share and a one-quarter share, the former 
being called the Yusafpur, and the latter the Sayyidpur estate. The 
latter was given by Sukh Deb to his brother Sydm Sundar, who died 
without issue, leaving it vacant. It was afterwards conferred by the 
East India Company upon a landholder (who had been dispossessed 
by the Nawdb of Bengal), in order that he might make a grant to 
the Company of certain lands near Calcutta. The possessor of the 
property in 1814, Hajjl Muhammad Mohsin (who died the same year), 
made over the estate in trust for the H\Sgli Imdmbdra, which has 
ever since enjoyed its revenues. The Yusafpur estate was inherited in 
1764 by Srikdnt Rii, who, at the time of the Permanent Settlement, 
lost pargand after pargand until his family was left destitute and 
forced to fall back upon the bounty of the Government. To Srik^nt 
succeeded, in 1802, B 4 nMnt,who died in 1817. His son Baraddkant, 
the present Rdjd, being a minor, the property was ' administered by 
the Court of Wards, who greatly increased its value. In 1823, the 
_ Government added to the estate the confiscated pargand of Sdhos,’ and 
since then has bestowed on the proprietor the title of Rdjd Bahddur 
in recognition of services rendered during the Mutiny. 

British administration was completely established in the District in 
1781, when the Governor-General ordered the opening of a court at 
Murali, near Jessor town. Previous to this, however, the revenue 
or financial administration {diwdnl) had been in the hands of the 
English, having 'been transferred to the East India Company with 
that of the rest of Bengal in 1765. The first Judge and Magistrate 
of the District was Mr. Henckell, who founded the market called, after 
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him, Henckellganj, and was the first to urge upon the Government the 
scheme of Sundarbans reclamation, {^Ste Sukdaubans.) To Mr. 
Henckell succeeded, in 1789, Mr. Rocke, who transferred the civil 
station from Murali to Jessor, where it still remains. Among the list 
of Collectors of Jessor is found the name of Mr. R. Thackeray, father 
of the novelist, who acted in that capacity for a few months in 1805. 
The changes in jurisdiction in the District of Jessor have been very 
numerous. "When first constituted, the magisterial jurisdiction ex- 
tended over the present Districts of Farfdpur and Jessor, and also 
included that portion of the Twentj'-four Paigands which lies to the 
east of the Ichhdraati, After many transfers and rectifications of 
boundai}', the District was in 1863 finally reduced to its present 
dimensions. 


Population . — ^The population of Jessor, as ascertained by the Census 
of 1872, is 2,075,021 persons, inhabiting 4247 villages and 313,660 
houses. The average pressure of the population on the soil throughout 
the whole surveyed portion of the District is 567 persons to the square 
milej number of houses per square mile, 86; persons per house, 6*6. 
The density of the population varies, however, in a most marked way 
in different parts of the District After what has been said above in 
connection with the physical aspects of the three different portions into 
which Jessor naturally divides itself, it will be readily understood that 
the population might be expected to be more and more sparse the 
farther south we come. And this is the case. The average in the 
northern tract is 650 per square mile ; in the central portion, 550 ; 
and in the southern part of the District, where reclamation has 
been going on, the number of persons per square mile is only 350. 
Of the total population, 1,051,126 are males and 1,023,895 females; 
proportion of males, 507 per cent Classified according to age, there 
are, under 12 years old— males, 375,819, and females, 292,547 ; total 
children, 668,366, or 30 per cent The excessive proportion of 
male children is explained by the fact, that the natives of India consider 
that a girl reaches womanhood at an earlier age than a boy arrives at 
manhood ; many girls are consequently returned as women. As regards 
religious distinctions, the Hindus number 915,413, or 44*1 per cent, of 
the total population, while the Musalmdns number 1,151,936, or 557 
per cent, chiefly belonging to the lower classes. The number of 
Chnstians is 1142, of whom 1001 are native converts. There are 
10 missionary stations in the District The Brahma Samdj has a few 
Of the higher cestes of Hindus, Brdhmans number 51.999 ; 

SS? r“’ “»™ediute cUsses is the 
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in the rivers and deeper swamps are v&cy valuable, and the right to fish 
is a regular tenure paid for like the right to cultivate land. The number 
of Hindus of fishing and boating castes in jessor is 87,153, or 4*2 per 
cent, of the population ; and the number of Muhammadans who follow 
the same occupations is probably even greater. Jessor is noted for a 
colony of pure Kulin Brdhmans, who live at Lakshmfpasa, a village 
10 miles east of Nardl on the right bank of the Nabaganga, where 
that river joins the Bankdna. These Kulins trace their origin to 
Bamanand Chakrabartti, who, five generations ago, emigrated from 
Sarmangal near Kdlid in Bdkarganj, a great Kulin settlement. Towns, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, can scarcely be said to exist in the 
District. The only place with a population of more than 5000 is Jessor 
town (pop. 8152), which is also the only municipality in the District. 
There are, according to the Census of 1872, 368 towns containing from 
1000 to 5000 inhabitants (of which 329 contain fewer than 2000), 2771 
villages with fewer than 500, and lioy with between 500 and 1000 
inhabitants. Among the towns or large villages which, though contain- ' 
ing fewer than 5000 inhabitants, are important commercially or other- 
wise, may be mentioned the following: — Kotchdndpur, the largest, 
and Kesabpur, the second largest, trading place in the District, with 
numerous sugar-refineries, and a iaige trade in earthen . vessels and 
brass-work of local manufacture ; Nalddngd, the residence of the Rdjds 
of that name j Changdchhd, Mdgurd, Jhanidah, Chdndkhdli, Khajurd, 
and Binodpur, all considerable trading villages; Muhammadpur, on 
the right bank of the Madhumati, founded in the end of the 17 th 
century, and containing many interesting remains of antiquity ; Nardl, 
the seat of the first family of landholders in the District ; Lakshmfpdsa, 
to which reference has already been made as the residence of a settle- 
ment of Kulin Brdhmans, and which is also a trading place ; Khulnd, 
the ‘ capital of the Sundarbans,’ a village of commercial importance, past 
which the whole boat traffic of the east and north-east passes on its 
way to Calcutta ; Kapilmuni, a market and place of pilgrimage ; 
Henckellganj, established in 1783 by Mr, Henckell; Bdgherhdt, with 
the celebrated Shdt-gumbaz, or sixty-domed mosque, and many other 
interesting ruins connected with Khdn Jahdn, one of the earliest 
reclaimers of the Sundarbans ; and Morrellganj, on the Fdnguchi, the 
property of Messrs. Morrell and Lightfoot Descriptions of most of 
these places Avill be found in their alphabetical order in this work, and 
a detailed account of them is given in the Statistical Account 0/ Bengal, 
vol. ii. pp, 201-239. 

Agriculture. — ^The staple crop in Jessor is rice, of whicli there are 
three harvests — dman, dus, and boro. The times of sowing and reaping 
vary in different parts of the District. In the north, dman or winter 
rice is sown in April and May, and reaped in November or December ; I 
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in the Sundarbans it is sown in April and reaped in Januarj’. The 
land for this crop is ploughed four times before sowing, and, except 
in marsh lands, the young shoots are transplanted in July, For dm 
rice the ground is ploughed five or six times, tlic seed is sown on 
higher ground, there is no transplanting, and the land yields a second 
crop. Boro rice land is hardly ploughed at all ; the seed is scattered 
broadcast in the marshes as they dry up ; and the shoots arc trans- 
planted when a month old, and sometimes again a month later. Among 
the other crops of the District arc barley, Indian com, peas, mustard, 
jute, tobacco, potatoes, siig.ar-cane, indigo, dales, etc. There arc 
no accurate statistics regarding the extent of land under cultiva- 
tion, or the out-turn of the different crops. According to the most 
trustworthy estimate, more than a million acres are under rice, 
43,200 under oil-seeds, 10,600 under barley, 52,100 under pulse, and 
236,000 acres under other crops— -making a total cultivated area of 
1,381,800 acres. These figures must, however, be considered as only 
approximately correct. The estimated area covered by date-palms for 
the manufacture of sugar is 17,500 acres. 'J'hc trees do not commence 
bearing until they arc six or seven years old, but afterwards they 
continue bearing for about thirty years. The juice is collected from 
November to Februarj*. A tree in good bearing will produce 5 cwis.' 
of juice, from which 84 lbs. of molasses or^/r, yielding about 30 lbs. of 
sugar, may be made ; an acre would yield about 3 tons of sugar, valued 
at from to ^60. The area under indigo tn Jessor has been 
estimated at 31,333 acres, and the total estimated produce for the 
season 1872-73 was 203 tons, valued at ;^i 14,400. In 1S56, the area 
under indigo was greater by upwards of 30,000 acres; but a large 
number of factories closed in consequence of the disturbances of 1859 
to 1861, of which some account will be found in the article on Naziiya 
District. At present the number of European factories throughout 
the District is about 55, besides 50 worked in the interest of natii'e 
proprietors under European or native management. There are two 
methods of cultivation— one by hired factor)’ labour (the f/(/ or khdmdr 
system), and the other by husbandmen wlio contract to cultivate the 
plant for the factor}'. Under the former system, the factoiy provides the 
means of cultivation, the total expense amounting to about 18s. an acre ; 
under the latter system, the grower receives an adi’ance of 12s. to iSs. 
an acre, and is supplied with seed, but bears all the other expenses of 
cultivation. There are two seasons for indigo sowing — ^namely, autumn 
(October) and spring (April ) ; the latter crop is more precarious, but 
also more abundant than the former. Among the land tenures of the 
District, the muharrdri or permanent tenures in Naldl J^argand desers’e 
special notice. The possessors of Sundarbans grants are called idlukddrs; 
several of them hold considerable estates in Jessor, Bdkarganj, or the 
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Twenty-four Pargands, but many are residents in the portion of this 
District immediately, north of the Sundarbans. These are men who, 
being in comfortable circumstances, have money enough to carry on 
Sundarbans reclamation with success, although they cannot afford to 
leave everything in the hands of agents. They arc therefore immediately 
interested in the reclamation scheme, and to them is due much of the 
agricultural improvement and extension since the Permanent Settle- 
ment. Rates of rent vary in Jessor according to the description and 
position of the land, from 9d. an acre for rice land, to 16s. an acre 
for pan land. The rate for ordinary rice land throughout the District 
is about 6s. an acre. 

Natural Calamities. — ^Blights occur occasionally, but rarely to any 
serious extent. The District is, as might be expected, subject to heavy 
floods, which have sometimes been immediately followed by disastrous 
cyclones. At the end of last century, inundations happened every two 
or three years j but in consequence of the silting up of se\-eral of the 
rivers in the north, the waters which formerly overflowed that part of 
the District now find a wide channel in the Madhumatf, and floods are 
comparatively rare. Among recent inundations, those of 1S3S, 1S47, 
1856, and 1871 are the most memorable, that first mentioned (1S38) 
having been .specially severe. Formerly the keeping up of the numerous 
embankments was one of the Collector’s most important duties ; now, 
owing to the changes in river-beds already referred to, embankments 
have' become almost useless. Drought is not common in Jessor, and 
the famines with which the District has been visited have been perhaps 
more often due to floods. The only serious drought within the memory 
of the present generation was that of 1866. During the scarcity which 
followed, the maximum price of ordinal}' paddy w.as 15 lbs., and of 
rice 10 lbs., for a shilling. 

Commerce and Trade, etc. — ^The trade of Jessor is carried on chiefly 
by means of permanent markets, but there is also considerable traffic 
at the numerous fairs and religious gatherings held throughout the 
District. The chief exports are sugar— -both diinlnd (half-refined) and 
pdkd (white, granular)— indigo, rice, pulse ; and, from the Sundarbans, 
timber, honey, shells, etc. The principal imports are salt, English piece- 
goods and hardware. The exports greatly exceed the imports in value. 
The certificate tax of 1868 estimated the trading profit of the District 
at j^32o,ooo. The principal manufactures of Jessor are date-sugar and 
indigo. Throughout the north and west of the District, the husband- 
men depend more upon date cultivation than upon any other branch 
of agriculture; and, several towns and large villages arc altogether 
supported by sugar manufacture. A very interesting and clear account 
of the cultivation of the date and the manufacture of sugar is given 
in Mr. Westland’s Report, on Jessor (to which this article is throughout 
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nuich indebted), and quoted in the StatUt’ml Account of Bengal, vol. 
ii. pp. 280-298. 'J'hc area wliich would be occupied by all the date- 
trees in the District, if they were placed together, has been estimated at 
17,500 acres, and the produce of sugar per acre at nearly 3 tons, valued 
at from ;;^5o to ;^6o. TJie same causes which have led to the decline 
of indigo cultivation in Naiuva District, have affected Jessor in a 
similar way. The area under this crop in 1S70 was 84 square miles ; 
in 1 87 2-73, it had fallen to 49 square miles. A well-known Bengiti 
newspaper, the AmritA BihAr Patrihi is published in this District 
at the \nllagc of Amritd Bazdr, 

Administration . — Reference h.is already been made to the numerous 
changes which have taken place in the jurisdiction of Jessor, and these 
must be borne in mind in comparing the revenue and expenditure 
at different periods. In 1787-88, the revenue amounted to jCSo,TiS, 


and the expenditure on civil administration to ^{^6400. In 1868-69, the 
total revenue of the District w.as returned at ;^ii7,iS5, and the total 
ciril expenditure at ;^34,993, showing an incrc.ase in the eighty years 
of 4$ per cent in revenue, and of 500 per cent in expenditutc. 
In 1876-77, the total revenue Imd increased to 3^177,475. The 
land tax supplic.s by far the grc.itcst proportion of the revenue. It is 
very much the same in amount now as it was in 1790, when the area 
of the Dl.strict was much larger than at present. Tlie revenue given 
above for the ye.nr 1787-88 was derived entirely from the land. Sub- 
'division of property h-is gone on very rapidly under British rule. In 
4790, the number of estates on the rent-roll of the then much larger 
‘•iJistrict was 46, held by 57 proprietors or coparceners, who paid a 
loUil land revenue of 03,178, equal to an average payment of 
£2221 from each estate .'ind;^i792 from each individu.!] proprietor 
or coparcener. In 1S71, the number of estates w.as 2844, paying a 
total land revenue of ^^104,519, equal to an average p.iymcnt of 
15s. from each estate. Protection to person and property has incre.ised 
not less rapidly.^ In 17S1, there were only 2 magisteri.nl and 2 chil 
courts in the District In 1850, there were 4 magisterial and 19 
civil courts, with 6 European officers stationed in the District. 


In i86g, the number of magisterial courts had risen to 14, and of 
civil courts to 23. For police purposes, Jessor is divided into 24 
tltdnds or police circles, with 10 outpost st.nlions. The regular District 
police consisted in 1877 of 558 men of all ranks, maintained at a cost ‘ 
1,5^3* addition to these, there was a municipal force of 76 
^en, costing ;^3S5, and a village watcb of 4552 men, costing in money 
-:-and lands an estimated sum of ;^i8,2So. The total machine.v, 
tht^efore, for the protection of person and property in Jessor consistJd ' 
m that year of 5186 officers and men, on man to every 070 square 
mile . of the area, or to every' 400 of thfi population. The total cost of 
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maintaining this force was ;^3o,i98, equal to a charge of ss. id. 
per square mile, or 3|d. per head of the population. Jessor had 
at one time a very unenviable notoriety for daMitl or gang robbery, 
but this crime has now been almost stamped out. There are 6 
jails in the District j average daily, jail population in 1877, 501 ’09. 
Education has made rapid progress in Jessor of late years. In 
1856-57, there were 6 Government and aided schools, attended by 454 
ljupils. In 1860-61, the number of such schools was 9, wth 555 
pupils ; and in 1870-71, the number of these schools had increased to 
390, and of pupils to 12,349. In addition to these, there were 188 
private schools, with an estimated attendance of 3538 pupils. In 1877-78, 
the number of Government and aided schools was 798, with 26,138 
pupils. The postal statistics show a rapid expansion. During the ten 
years from 1861 to 1871, the net postal revenue had nearly doubled, 
while the expenditure had only increased by 27 per cent. 

Medical Aspects^ etc. — ^The climate of Jessor does not differ from 
that' of 'the other Districts of Lower Bengal. April, May, and June 
are here, as elsewhere, ,veiy trying, the average mean temperature 
for these months being 83*6* F., which is very slightly above 
the monthly mean for July and August. The mean temperature in ' 
November is 72" F. ; in December, 64’9*; and in February, 7o'8'’ F. 
Average annual rainfall, about 65 inches. Malarious diseases are, as 
might be expected from the nature of the country, very prevalent, ; •, 
intermittent fever being common throughout the year. Cholera breakg-V 
out every hot weather, and sometimes also in October and Noveitiber/ 
There are 11 charitable dispensaries in the District. . • 

Jessor. — Headquarters Subdivision of Jessor District, Bengal. 
Lat. 22" 49' to 23* 27' N., long. 89’ i' 45" to 89* 28' 45" k. ; area, 
899 square miles ; villages, 1188 ; houses, 94,769; pop. (1872), 590,283, 
of whom 212,035 are Hindus, 377,356 Muhammadans, 427 Christians, 
and 465 of other denominations. Number of persons per square mile, 
657 ; villages per square mile, i '32 ; houses per square mile, 105; inmates 
per house, 6-2 ; proportion of males to total population, 50 ‘2 per cent 
In 1870-71, the Subdivision contained 14 magisterial and revenue 
courts; 6 police circles; a regular police force 267’ strong, and a 
village watch of 1499 ™en; cost of Subdivisional administration 
returned at ;^32,329, i6s. 

Jessor (also called KasiS), — Chief town of Jessor District, Bengal,.:; •; 
and administrative headquarters of the District; situated on thC;! ’ 
Bhairab river, in lat 23* 10' 5" n., long. 89* 15' 15" e. Pop. (1872), I* ' 
8152, consisting of 4372 Hindus, 3545 Muhammadans, 179 Christians, 
and 56 ‘others.' Number of males, 4639; females, 3513. Jessor is '• 
the only municipality in the District; municipal income (1876-77), 
.;^r24S ; incidence of taxation, 'is. pd. per head of population within 
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municipal limits. The town is of no commercial importance, and no 
special manufacture is carried on. The bazar merely sup])lies the town 
and its vicinity. In addition to the usual public offices, jail, school- 
house, etc., Jessor has a small public library, church with parsonage 
attached, two cemeteries, and a charity hospital. A temple in the 
neighbourhood contains an image of Raghundth, and is maintained by 
an endowment of;^4io per annum; founded in 1813. Besides the 
town proper, the villages of Purdna, Kasbti, Bdghahar, Sankarpur, and 
Chdnchrd lie within the municipal limits. They are chiefly inhabited 
by people connected with the courts and public offices, or employed by 
the residents of the town. The residence of ilie Rdjds of Jessor (r« 
Jessor District) is .it Chdnchrd, a mile south of tiie town- The 
palace was once surrounded by a rampart and fosse, of which only the 
remains arc now traceable. Near the palace is a large tank, dug by 
one of the Rdjds, and called the Chor-mard (‘thief-beating’) tank. It 
is said that the Rdjds* j.iii was close to the tank, hence its name. 

Jetpur BhUka. — Native State in Kdthidwdr, Bombay, consisting of 
142 villages, with 18 independent tribute-payers. Ivstimated revenue in 
iS76,;i^8o,ooo; tribute of ^^5026 to the British Government, 
to the Gdclcwdr of Baroda, and ^^411 to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

Jetpur. — Fortified town in the peninsula of Kdthidwdr, Bombay. 
Lat. 21* 45' 30" N., long. 70* 48' 30" E. ; 40 miles south-west of 
Rdjkot, and 63 miles north-cast of Porbandar. Pop. (1S72), 9599. 

Jewir.— Town in Bulandshahr District, North-Western Provinces. 
Lat. 28* 7' 45*' K., long. 77* 36' 5" e. ; pop. (1872), 7399, consisting of 
5312 Hindus and 2087 Muhammadans. Lies among the ravines of 
the high bank which separates the uplands from the Jumna valley. 
The low-lying plain stretches for some miles from the town to the 
river’s edge. Houses overcrowded ; well - drained site, and good 
sanitary arrangements. Handsome residences in market-place; ck- 
cellent shops in bdzdr. Centre of a maMl under Akbar; anciently 
known as Jawdli, from the name of a Brahman anchorite. In the 121I1 
century, when the crusade against the Mcos took place, Jadon 
Rdjputs, invited from Bhartpur (Bhurtporc) by tlie Brdhraans of Jewar, 
settled in the town, and expelled the Mcos. The well-known Begam 
Sumru held Jewdr till her death in 1836, when it lapsed to Govern- 
ment. ' Some 1500 Jagas act as a college of lieralds for the neigh- 
bouring Rdjput families. Manufacture of cotton rugs and carpets. 
Hindu fair in the month of Bhadta. Anglo-vernacular school, post 
office, police station. House tax in 1872-73 yielded a local reVenue 
of ;^236, or,7|d. per head of population. 

Jeypore.— Native State and town in Rajputdna. — Jaipur. 

Jeypore.— and town, Vizagapatam District, Madras.— 
See Jaipur. 
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Jeysulmere. — ^Native State and tora in Rdjpiitcina. — Jaisauiir. 

JMbua {Jabuah ). — The principal guaranteed Chiefship in the Bhi'l 
Agency, under the Central Indian Agency and the Government of 
India. Estimated area, 1500 square miles, of which only a small 
proportion is inhabited or cultivated. The State lies .between lat. 22® 
32' and 23” 18' N., and long. 74* 17' and 75“ 6' E. Jhdbua is said to 
derive its name from having been about two centuries and a half 
ago the residence of JhdbU Ndik, a celebrated Bhll freebooter, who 
infested these hills and built a small fort. The present chief is a 
lineal descendant of a )'ounger branch of the ancient Rdhtor chiefs of 
Jodhpur. One of his ancestors, Kishan Dds, did good sert'ice to the 
Emperor of Delhi, Ald-ud-dln, in restoring his authority in Bengal, 
and punishing the Bhll chiefs of Jhdbua, who had murdered the 
family of a governor of Guzerat Tire whole of the possessions of 
the conquered Bhll chiefs were granted to him as a reward, with 
high titles and royal insignia. Thus things continued until the 
invasion of the Marhattds, when Holkar seized some of the finest 
Districts, and so crippled the State that in 1817' its revenue had 
become almost nominal. It is remarkable, however, that Holkar left 
to its rulers the right to collect in these Districts the fourth part of 
the revenues which the Marhattds exacted from the country that they 
conquered. There are about .twenty families of rank in this State, who 
pay a year in tribute to Holkar, and ;:^25oo to their owm chief. 

In lieu of the tribute of ^^3500, which Holkar claimed from this State, 
lands were assigned to him, through the mediation of the British 
Government 

The Jhdbua possessions, formerly of considerable extent and value, 
are now comprised within very narrow limits. What remains to 
the State may be described as a mountainous and woody tract It 
consists chiefly of extensive ranges of hills, seldom abrupt or rising to 
any great height and covered for the most part with thick jungle of 
small but valuable timber-trees, chiefly teak and blackwood. These 
ranges, as a rule, run nearly north and south, at distances from each 
other varying from i to 5 or 6 miles. The intermediate valleys are 
watered by numerous small' rivulets, tributaries of the Narbadd 
(Nerbudda), the Mahi, and the Anas. The latter especially, taking its 
rise in the south, and running through the centre of the State, with its 
several branches and feeders, contributes greatly to the fertility of 
Jhdbua. The cultivator in these valleys is able to raise a second 'or 
‘ dry’ crop, an advantage unkno^vn in many of the southern and eastern 
parts of the State. The soil is for the most part good, and repays with 
little culture the toils of the cultivator. The hills abound with minerals, 
especially iron and copper ores ; but these, for want of skill or industry, 
are comparatively valueless. 
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The population in 1875 was estimated to number 55,000, chiefly 
Bhils of the agricultural class, a hardy, industrious, but wld race. 
The products of the State are more than sufhcient for the needs 
of the inhabitants. The surplus, chiefly gram and, in the southern 
and plain Districts, wheat, is exchanged for the numerous articles of 
necessity or luxury which the neighbouring Province of Guzerat affords. 
The principal rain crops are Indian com, rice, Mtra^ mUg, iirad^ badli^ 
and samli. The ‘dry’ or second crops are gram and wheat Small 
quantities of cotton and poppy are raised, but only in two or three 
places, and not sufflcient for home consumption. In the Pitla^vdd 
and other Districts in the plains, sugar-cane is grown to a con- 
siderable extent The gardens produce ginger, garlic, onions, and 
most of the vegetables common to the rest of Malwi. In the 
greater part of this State, as in most hilly and Bbfl Districts, — the 
soil not admitting of regular cultivation, but merely of- patches in 
the more fertile parts, — ^instead of admeasurement or regular allot- 
ments of ground, the system has been adopted of taxing the 
cultivator according to the number of pairs of bulloclcs used by him in 
agriculture. The whole of the revenue duties and village government 
are in the hands of the hereditary Bhil Patels or head-men. In- 
duding the Districts held by Holkar in lieu of tribute, which yield 
about j^ssoo, the gross revenues of Jhibua were estimated in 1875 
at about ;^22,5oo. The State pays;^i47 towards the cost of the 
Mdlu'd. Bhfl corps. The RAjd of Jhdbua, Gopal Sinh, is a Rahtor 
R£jput. He receives a salute of ir guns, and maintains a military’ 
force of 50 horse and 200 foot. The chief town, Jhdbua, is ‘situated 
in lat 22° 45' N., long. 74® 38' e, 

Jhajhar. — ^Town in Bulandshahr District, North-Western Provinces. 
Lat. 28’ 16' N., long. 77" 42' 15" E. Pop. (1872), 5632, consisting of 
3083 Hindus and 2549 Muhammadans. Distant from Bulandshahr 15 
miles south-west Founded by Sayyid Muhammad Khdn, a Baluch 
..■who accompanied Humayun in his raid, and made the town a refuge 
for mnaways and outcasts. His descendants in the ninth generation 
still own the soil. Before the Mutiny, Jhajhar supplied the light cavalry 
‘u’kh many Baluch recruits. Post office, police station, village school. 

■. . * ^ JuAjjar. — Southern ta/isil of Rohtak District, Punjab, consisting of 
a somewhat sandy plain, growing marshy as it approaches the Najafgarh 
; 7 « 7 , and intersected by minor water-courses. Pop. (1868), 111,109, or ' 
236 to the square mile. 

Jhajjar.-— Municipal town in Rohtak District, Punjab, and head- 
quarters of the ta/isil of the same name j formerly the capital of a 
. Native State, and afterwards the civil station of a British District, now 
removed to Rohtalc Lat 28' 36' 33" n., long. 76* 41' lo' e. ; pop. 
1(1868), 12,617, consisting of 7461 Hindus, 5,134 Muhammadans, 7 Sikhs, 
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and 15 Christians. Situated on the plain, 35 miles west of Delhi j 
founded at the time of the first Muhammadan conquest of Delhi, in 
1193. The town was almost ruined by the great famine of 1783, but 
has since regained its prosperity. In 1796, Nijdbat All Khdn became 
NawAb of Jhajjar. He was son of MurtAza KhAn, a PathAn soldier of 
fortune under ShAh Alam. Together with his two brothers, he took 
service with Sindhia, from whom they obtained extensive grants, with 
the titles of NawAb of Jhajjar, BahAdurgarh, and Pataodi. After the 
‘British conquest, these grants were confirmed and enlarged. But 
when the Mutiny broke out, Abdul Rahman KhAn, the reigning NawAb, 
threw off his allegiance, together with his cousin of BahAdurgarh. Both 
were captured and tried, and the NawAb of Jhajjar was condemned to 
death, his estates being confiscated by the British Government. A 
District of Jhajjar was organized out of the new territory, but in 1861 
the headquarters were removed to Rohtak, with which District Jhajjar 
was incorporated. Small and languishing trade in grain and country 
produce, the town lying remote from modern trade routes. Consider- 
able manufacture of pottery. Tahsili, police station, post office, custom- 
hpuse, school-house, dispensary. Ruined tanks and tombs surround 
the town. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ^568, or io|d. per head of 
population (12,465) within municipal limits. 

JMlakAitl {ox MahdrdJganJ ). — ^Munidipal village in BAkarganj Dis- 
trict, Bengal. Lat. 22° 38' 30" n., long. 90“ 15' e. ; situated at the 
junction of the JhAlakAtf and NAlchiti rivers. One of the largest 
timber markets in Eastern Bengal, especially for the sale of sundrl 
wood. Extensive export trade in rice and paddy; imports of salt. 
Municipal revenue (1876-77), ;£i33; rate of taxation, nd. per head 
of population. Fair held here annually in November at the Diwdli 
festival, which is attended by about 8000 persons. 

JhalAiWAr. — ^Native State in RAjputAna, under the political superin- 
tendence of the RAjputAna Agency and the Government of India. The 
State mainly consists of two detached tracts. The larger onejs bounded 
on the north by the State of Kotah ; on the east by Sindhia's territory;, 
and a detached District of the Tonk State ; on the south'^ by the petty 
State of RAjgarh, outlying portions of the MarhattA States ofi’Sindhia 
and Holkar, a detached District of the Dewas State, and the ^'tafe of.*. 
JAora (Jaura) ; and on the west by detached Districts belonging to ' * 
Sindhia and Holkar. This portion of the State lies between lat.’ 24* 
48' to 23* 48' N., and long, 75' 55' to 77“ e., and contains the capital, 
Jhalra Patan. The lesser detached area is bounded on the north, 
east, and south by the Gwalior State, and on the west by Kotah.”- . It 
lies between lat. 25" 5' to 25” 25' n., and long. 77* 25' to 76* .55' e. 
The chief town in this tract is ShAhAbAd. The area of the whole State 
is 2500 square miles. Estimated pop. 226,000 (1875). 
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Physical Aspects. — ^The main portion of Jhaldwar is situated on a 
raised plateau, gradually rising from looo feet in the north to 1500 feet 
above sea level in the south. The northern, eastern, and part of the 
southern portions are very hilly, and intersected by numerous streams. 
The hills are for the most part covered with timber and grass, and 
frequently enclose lakes, which have been formed by damming up the 
outlets of natural basins. The rest of this tract is a rich undulating 
plain, dotted with evergreen trees. Shahdbdd is, on the west, an 
elevated tableland, very hilly and covered with thick jungle. Speak- 
ing generally, the soil is rich, consisting in great part of the dark 
clayey mould, which produces valuable crops, such as opium, etc. 
Locally the soils arc divided into 3 classes — (i) a rich black 
loam ; (2) dhdmm, of a lighter colour, but equally fertile ; (3) Idlpilif 
a yellounsh red soil, by far the poorest of the three. It is estimated 
that about one-quarter of the cultivable area consists of kdli, one-half 
of dhdmni, and one-quarter of Idlpili soil. At places the presence of 
rock and kankar close to the surface interferes with the productiveness 
of the kdli and dhdmni soils. 

Of the many streams running through the territory, the following are 
the most important ; — The Panvan enters the State at the south-east 
extremity, and winds its way for 50 miles up to the point where it enters 
K.otah ; half-way, it is joined by the Newdj, another good-sized stream. 

■ Tor r6 miles of its length, the Parwan forms the boundary line betrveen 
Jhaldwdr and Kotah State. There are two ferries on this river; one at 
Manohar Thdnd, the other at Chachumi. A ferr}' at Churilia crosses 
the Newaj.- — ^The Kali Sind flows for a distance of some 30 miles 
through the State. Its bed is rocky, the banks precipitous, and in 
parts lined with trees. There is a ferr)' at Bhonrdsa. — The Ad river, 
flowing from the south-western corner, traverses the State for a 
length of 60 miles, dividing JhaMwdr from Holkaris territorj' and the 
Tonk Dis'tricts in the south, and Kotah in the north. It joins the 
Kdli Sind at. the point where that stream enters Kotah. The bed of 
this river is less rocky than the Kdli Sind, its banks are precipitous, and 
in parts where the foliage reaches the water’s edge, it is picturesque. 
Ferries cross it at Suket and Bhilwari.— The Chhota Kdli Sind, with a 
ferry at Gangrar, flows only for a short distance through the south-western 
portion of the State. 

The following extract from a brief memorandum by the Superinten- 
dent of the Survey, shows the geological formation of the country:— 

‘ Two of the main rock series of India are well exposed. Jhalra Pdtan, 
the capital, stands on Vindhydn strata, at the northern edge of the 
great spread of basaltic rocks known as the Deccan trap formation, this 
northern area of it being also often mentioned as the Mdlwd trap. 
These Vindhj'dns belong to the upper dirision in the Geological Survey 
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classification of this great Indian rock system. The beds about Jhalra 
Pdtan are considered to belong to the Rewah or middle group of them, 
and consist of sandstones and shales, with a band of limestone. Over' 
the greater part of this Vindhydn area the strata are quite undisturbed, 
and their habit is to weather into scarped plateaux or ridges, having one 
face steep and the other sloping. These are capped by the sandstone, 
the low ground being eroded out of the shales. There are many 
varieties of basaltic rocks, hard with columnar and ball structure or 
amorphous, also vesicular and amygdaloidal in every degree, and soft 
crumbling ash-like beds, both earthy and vesicular. The age of the 
Vindhydn formation is quite unknown, be3fond the fact that it must be 
at least as old as the palseozoic. The trap is certainly either upper 
cretaceous or lower tertiary.’ Iron, and red and yellow clays used for 
dyeing cloth are found in the Shdhabad District. 

History . — ^The ruling family of Jhaldwdr belongs to the Jhala clan of 
Rdjputs. Their ancestors were petty chiefs of Halwad in the District 
of JhaUwdr, in Kdthiiwdr. About 1709 a.d., one Bhao Sinh, a younger 
son of the head of the clan, set out from home with his son and a small 
troop of followers, to try his fortune at Delhi. At Kotah, Bhao Sinh 
left his son Madhu Sinh mth the Mahdrdjd of Kotah, and went on 
himself to Delhi, where all trace of him ends. Madhu Sinh rose 
into great favour with the Kotah chief, who married his eldest son 
to Madhu Sinh’s sister, and gave him a grant of the estate of Nandla, 
with the post of Faujdar, which included not only the command of the 
troops, but that of the castle, the residence of the sovereign. This 
procured him the respectful title of Mdmd, or maternal uncle, from the 
younger members of the prince’s family, a title which habit has per- 
petuated with his successors. Madhu Sinh was succeeded iii the office 
of Faujdar by his son Madan Sinh, and it then became hereditary in 
the family. Himmat Sinh followed Madan Sihh, and was in his turn 
succeeded by his nephew Zah'm Sinh, who was at the time only eighteen 
years of age. Three years later, Zallm Sinh was the means of securing 
victory for the troops of Kotah over the army of Jaipur, but he afterwards 
fell into disfavour with the in consequence of some rivalry in love. 
Being dismissed from his office, he migrated to Uddipur (Oodeypore), 
where he did good service. But when the Kotah Rdjd was on his 
deathbed, he sent for Zalim Sinh, and committed his son Ahmad Sinhi 
and the country to his charge. From this time, Zah'm Sinh was the 
real ruler of Kotah. He raised it to a wonderful state of prosperity ; 
and under his administration, which lasted over forty -five years, the 
Kotah territory \vas respected by all parties — ^Muhammadan, Marhattd, 
and Rdjput (see Kotah). In 1838, it was resolved, with the consent 
of the chief of Kotah, to dismember tire State, and to create the hew 
principality of Jhaldwar as a separate provision for the descendants of 
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ZaUm Sinh. The Districts then severed from Kotah were considered 
to represent a revenue of 12 Idkhs of rupees 20,000), or one-third 
of the income of the State. The new State also became responsible 
for one-third of the debts of Kotah; and by treaty acknowledged the 
supremacy of the British Government, agreed to supply troops accord- 
ing to available means, and to pay an annual tribute of ;^8ooo. 
^ladan Sinh received the title of Mahdrdjd Rdnd, was granted a salute 
of 15 guns, and placed on the same footing as the other chiefs in 
Rdjputdna. He was succeeded by Pirthi Sinh, who, during the Mutiny 
of 1857-58, did good service by conveying to places of safety several 
Europeans who had taken refuge in his State. He was succeeded 
in 1876 by his adopted son, Eakht Sinh, then in his eleventh year.' 
On accession, in accordance with family custom, which enjoins that 
only the four names of ZaUm Sinh, Madhu Sinh, Madan Sinh, and Prithi 
Sinh are to be assumed by the rulers of this house, he took the name 
of ZaUm Sinh. During his minori^ he is studying at the Mayo College 
in Ajmere, and the State is administered by a council under the super- 
intendence of a British officer. A military force is maintained of 20 
field and 75 other guns, 150 artillerymen, 425 cavalry, and 4400 infantry. 

Agrieuliun . — In JhaUwdr all the ordinary Indian grains are culti- 
vated. In the southern Districts opium is extensively grown for the 
Bombay market Throughout the rest of the State, wheat and opium 
are the chief crops, except in Shdhdbdd, where the staple is hajra 
{Holcus spicatus). Irrigation is principally carried on by means of 
wells, >vater generally lying near the surface. Near Jhalra Fdtan, 
however, is a large artificial lake, from Avhich water is drawn by a 
channel 2 miles long. In 1876, it was estimated that about 507,418 
acres, or barely two-fifths of the total area of the State, were cultivated. 
Of the untilled portion, more than one-third is cultivable ; the re- 
mainder consists of hilly and waste land. 

Revenue . — ^The total land revenue in 1876 was returned at ^1^174,719, 
of which sum^ 194 reached the Treasur)', the balance being 
alienated in jdgirs or feudal holdings, or in religious .grants. The 
theory that the State is lord of the soil is w'cll carried out in Jhalawdr. 
The cultivators are, as a rule, nominally occupancy tenants, but the 
caprice of various managers seems to have made them in reality 
tenants-at-will of the officials. The jdgirdirs furnish horses and men 
for the police service of the State, and present themselves at head- 
quarters on festivals. 

The police organization is veiy complicated. It numbers about 100 
home Md 2000 foot, who are distributed over the country. A central 
jail exists, in which the prisoners are employed in road-making and the 
manufacture of paper, rugs, and clothes. Education is at present very 
backward in the State. In the Districts, the village priest teaches 'the 
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young people (chiefly the sons of Brfhmans and Banias) the method of 
keeping accounts and the rudiments of reading and writing Hindi. In 
the city of Jhalra PAtan, and in the Chhaoni or cantonment, there are 
schools in which Hindi, Urdu, and English are taught, but the results 
as yet have not been very successful 

PopnJatio }}. — ^The population was estimated in 1875 at 226,000 per- 
sons, but the statistics on this head are far from trustworthy. The 
majority are Hindus; Jains are few in number, but influential. There 
are a considerable number of Muhammadans, most of whom are Turkia 
Bohras of the Shid persuasion from Guzerat. Among the Hindus, 
most of the Rdjputs belong to the Jhald family. Of the other classes of 
Hindus, the Mahdjans or Baniis are well represented. 

Means of Communicatmu — The only metalled roads in the State are 
in the cantonment; one leads thence to Jhalra Fdtan, 4 miles distant. 
A metalled way is in course of construction from the boundary of 
Kotah State to the Chhaoni, a length of 18 miles. It will meet a road 
that is being made in Kotah, and thus establish good communications 
between the two places. All other roads are simply cart tracks, which 
in the rains become useless for wheeled traflic. The principal of these 
lead towards the high road between Agra and Bombay, towards Agra 
and Indore, to the south-west towards Ujjain, to the west in the direction 
of Nimach (Neemuch). Along the south-east and souUi routes traflic 
is carried on with Bombay through Indore, opium being exported, and 
English cloths imported ; grain from Bhopdl is also imported by these' 
routes. By the north-west route grain from Hadoti, and a small 
quantity of cloth from Agra, is imported. The chief towns in the State 
are Jhalra PAtan and the Chhaoni, ShAhAbdd, and KailwAra. 

Climate . — The climate resembles that of Central India, and is 
generally healthy. The hot weather is less severe than in Northern 
RAjputAna, the thermometer during the day in the shade ranging from 
85* to 88" F. The temperature during the rains is cool and pleasant, 
and -in the cold weather frosts occasionally occur. No trustworthy 
register of the rainfall has been kept; but judging from the record kept 
at Agar (a station in SindhiA’s territory, about 60 miles south of Jhalra 
PAtan), the annual rainfall is probably between 30 and 40 inches. 

Jhalera.— One of the guaranteed GirAsia or mediatized chiefships, 
under the BhopAl Agency, the Central India Agency, and the Govern- 
ment of India. The chief, ThAkur Datar Sinh, receives from Sindhia a 
pecuniary allowance, in lieu of rights over land, of HAla Rs. 1200 (say 
£j 2 o). This is paid through the Political Agent, to whom also the 
ThAkur is subordinate in his administration. 

Jhalotar-AjgAin.— of MohAn tahsil, Unao District, 
Oudh; situated between MohAn AurAs on the north, and Harha on 
the south. “Originally constituted a fargand in the reign of Akbar. 
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Area, 98 square miles, of -which 55 are cultivated ; Government land 
revenue demand, j^'9228 j average incidence, 2s. ii^d. per acre. The 
prevailing tenure is imperfect pattiddri^ 46,650 out of the total of 
62,657 acres being thus held ; of the balance, 12,096 acres are zamin- 
ddri, and 3910 idbikddri. Pop. (1869), 58,542 Hindus and 3617 
li'Iuhammadans — total, 62,159, viz. 32,685 males and 29,474 females. 
Number of villages, 103 ; average density of population, 634 per square 
mile. The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway intersects the pargand, uith 
a station at Kusumbhi. Five market villages. 

Jhalra Fdtail. — Town in Rdjputina, the capital of the State of 
Jhalawar; in lat 24* 3a' n., and long. 76* 12' e. Situated at the 
foot of a low range of hills running from south-east to north-vrest, the 
drainage being collected into a good-sized lake by a large and very 
solid masonry dam, about two-thirds of a mile long, on which stand 
sundry temples and buildings, as -vv'ell as the old palace. The town 
lies behind this dam, the general level of the ground being the same 
height as the water of the lake in the cold weather. Between the city 
walls and the foot of the hills stretch a number of gardens, watered by 
a small canal brought from the lake. Except on the lake side, the city 
is protected by a good masonry -wall -with circular bastions and a ditch 
capable of being supplied by the lake. The ditch, how’ever, ceases in 
the centre of the eastern face. From the west, running south of the 
city at a distance of 400 or 500 yards, flows the Chandrab^gh river, • 
which then bends to the north-east, and, passing through the hills, 
joins the Kdli Sind after a course of about 4 miles through open 
country. The old town of Jhalra Pdtan was situated a little to the 
south of the present site, along the bank of the Chandrabdgh. There 
is considerable diversity of opinion as to the derivation of the name. 
According to Tod, Jhalra Pitan means the ‘ City of Bells,’ as the old 
town, being a place of some sanctity, contained 108 temples -with 
numerous bells. ' Others connect the name of the towm with the Jhala 
clan. Thornton considers the most plausible etymology to be jhalra, 

‘ a spring of w'ater,’ and pdtan, a * town.’ The present dty was founded 
in 1796 by Zalim Sinh, who also established the Chhaoni, a permanent 
cantonment about 4 miles from the city, \vith -which it is connected 
by a metalled road. Here are situated the Mahatiji Rand’s palace 
and all the various courts and public offices. The Chhaoni is situated 
on a rising stretch of rocky ground, about 2^ miles from the strong 
fort of Gagron. Its present great want is a proper water supply for 
drinking and bathing purposes. The population is considered to be 
larger than that of the town proper. The chief bankers live at Jhalra 
Pdtan. The mint and other State establishments are there also. It is 
the headquarters of the Jhalra Pdtan pargand, while the cantonment 
may be considered as the headquarters of the Jhaldwdr Darbdr. 
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Jhalu. — Agricultural town in Bijndur (Bijnor) District, North- 
Western Provinces. Pop. (1872), 5979. Situated in lat. 29“ 20' 10" 
N., and long. 78“ 15' 30" e., on the Dhdmpur road, 6 miles east of 
Bijnor. 

Jhamka. — One of the pettjf States in South Kathiawar, Bombay. 
•It consists of I village with 2 independent tribute-payers. The revenue 
in 1876 was estimated at ;^4oo] and tribute of ;^i8 is paid to the 
Gaekwdr of Baroda. 

Jhanuna. — One of the petty States of Jhaldwdr in Kathidwar, Bom- 
bay. It consists of I village, with 2 independent tribute-payers. The 
revenue in 1876 was estimated at;^40i ; and tribute of ;^46 is paid to 
the British Government. 

Jhampodar. — One of the pet^' States of Jhaldwdr in Kdthidwar, 
Bombay. It consists of 1 village, with 3 independent tribute-payers. 
The revenue in 1S76 was estimated at;^4i2; and tribute of ;:^i3 is 
paid to the British Govemment- 

Jhang. — British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
Punjab, lying between 30“ 35' and 32“ 4' n. lat., and between 71“ 39' 
and 73° 38' E. long., with an area of 5712 square miles, and a population 
in 1868 of 348,027 persons. Jhang forms the northern District of the 
Mdltdn (Mooltan) Division. It is bounded on the north by Shdhpur and 
Gujrdnwdla j on the west by Derd Ismail Khdn 5 and on the south-east 
by Montgomery. The administrative headquarters are at Maghiana, 
a suburb of the town of Jhang. 

Physical Aspects. — The District of Jhang comprises an irregular 
triangle, artificially constituted for administrative purposes from portions 
of three separate tracts. Its eastern half embraces a large part of the 
high dorsal ridge in the Rechna Doab ; thence it stretches across the 
Chendb into the wedge of land between that stream and the Jhelum 
(JWlam), whose waters unite a few miles below the town of Jhang ; 
■while westward again the boundary runs beyond the joint river, far into 
the heart of the Sind SAgar (Saugor) Dodb. The Rdvi also bounds the 
District for a few miles along its southern edge. So artificial a tract 
can hardly be said to possess any common natural features of its own. 
Starting from the eastern border, we come first upon the bAr or wild 
upland plain of the Rechna Dodb, broken here and there by sandy 
depressions, and inhabited only by pastoral nomads, who dwell in 
moveable hamlets of thatched huts. In the south, however, along the 
bank of the Rdvi, and to the west, along the Chendb, before and after 
its junction wth the Jhelum, strips of comparatively fertile lowland 
support a dense population. Some 7 miles east of the Chendb, 
the country once more rises, and abruptly changes from a wooded 
cultivable plain to the lifeless wilderness characteristic of the higher 
lands bet\yeen the river valleys of the Punjab. Strips of cultivation 
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along the convergent streams enclose this sterile wedge, which runs 
like an intrusive spur of Shahpur District down the centre of the Jech 
Doab. Beyond the Jhelum, another singularly fertile belt fringes the 
river, extending a few miles inland, till it reaches the bank of the Sind 
Sagar bar, rising like a wall above the rich alluvial lowland. Only 
28J per cent, of the whole area is included within regularly defined 
villages ; the remainder consists of wild Md elevated plateaux, almost 
destitute of vegetation, or covered \rith /coarse clumps of grass. An 
ancient water-course, now dry, crosses'^ the north-eastern angle, and 
bears the nanie of the Nannanwa Can^. Fish are caught at Lalhera, 
in the extreme south, to supply the market of Miiltdn, Ravine-deer, 
v.'ild pig, and hares occur in the less/frequented parts of the lowlands ; 
while water-fowl are plentiful during the season. Herds of wild horses 
are said to roam over the outsk^ of the desert uplands. The sajji 
plant, which yields soda, grows/abundantly in the high ground between 
the Chendb and the Jhelum. 

History . — ^The District of Jhang possesses unusual historical interest, 
from the presence uithin-its borders of the ruins which crown the small 
rocky eminence of Sdnglawala Tiba. This site has been identified by 
General Cunningham w’ith the Sdkala of the Brdhmans, the Sdgal of 
Buddhism, and -'the Sangala of Alexander’s historians. The hill 
occupies a position on the Gujrdnwdla border, surrounded on two sides 
by a large' Wamp, formerly a lake of considerable depth. In the 
Mahdbhdrata, Sdkala appears as the capital of the Mddras, W'hose 
meiiipiy still survives in the name of hWdra-des, which the surrounding 
cmuury retains at the present day. Pleasant paths through the Pilu 
fdrest then led up to the lake and hill where the Aryan colonists had 
placed their stronghold. In Buddhist legend, Sigal once more occurs 
as the metropolis of King Kusa, against whom seven kings made war, 
to carry olf his wife, Piabhivati ; but the king, mounting an elephant, 
met them without the city, and shouted with so loud a voice that 
his cry resounded over all the earth, and the seven kings fled away 
in terror. The Hellenic historians inform us how Alexander turned 
aside from his projected march toward the Ganges, to attack the 
people of Sangala, who held out against him in the rear. He found 
the city strong both by art and nature, defended by brick walls and 
covered on two approaches by the lake. The Macedonian forces 
attacked and took an outpost on the low ridge of hlundapapura, alter 
which they laid siege to the city, undermined the walls, and carried 
the position by assault. Hiouen Thsang, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, 
who visited Sdkala in 630 a.d., has given the topographical details 
which enable General Cunningham to effect the present identification 
^ with an unusual degree of certainty. ' The walls then lay in ruins, and 
r, .a small inhabited town occupied the centre of the ancient city, whose 
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relics surrounded it on every side. It still contained a Buddhist 
monastery of too monks, and two topes [stupas), one of them erected 
by the famous Emperor Asoka. Sherkot, in the lowlands of the 
Chendb, has also been identified, though less certainly, with a town of 
the Main, attacked and taken by Alexander, and described at a later 
period by Hiouen Thsang as the capital of a considerable District. In 
modem times, the history of Jhang centres in the family of Sisils, who 
ruled over a large tract between Shihpur and Miiltdn, with little depen- 
dence on the imperial court at Delhi, until they finally fell before the 
power of Ranjit Sinh. The Sidls of Jhang are Muhammadans of Rdjput 
descent, whose ancestor, RAi Shankar of Daranagar, emigrated early in 
the r3th century from the' Gangetic Dodb to Jaunpur. His son, Sial, in 
1243, left his adopted city for the Punjab, then overrun by the Mughal 
hordes. Such emigrations appear to have occurred frequently at the 
time, owing to the unsettled state of the lower Provinces. During his 
wanderings in search of a home, Sidl fell in with the famous Musalmdn 
saint Bdba Farid-ud-dfn Shakarganj of Pdk Pattan, whose eloquence 
converted him to the faith of Isldm. He afterwards sojourned for a 
while at Sidlkot, where he built a fort ; but finally settled down and ' 
married at Sdhiwdl, in Shdhpur District. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that his life and those of his descendants bear somewhat the 
character of eponymic myths. Mabpdl, sixth in descent from Sidl, 
founded the town of Mankera in 1380 ; and his great-grandson, Mai 
Khdn, built Jhang Sidl on the Chendb in 1462. Four years later, he 
presented himself at Lahore, in obedience to a summons, and obtained 
the territoty of Jhang as a hereditary possession, subject to a payment 
of tribute into the imperial treasury. His family continued to rule at 
Jhang, with the usual dynastic quarrels and massacres of Indian 
annals, till the beginning of the present century. Meanwhile, the Sikh 
power had arisen in- the north, and Karam Sinh Dvila, a chief of the 
Bhangi confederacy, had conquered Chiniot in this District In 1803, 
Ranjit Sinh marched against that fort and, captured it, after which he 
turned towards Jhang, but was bought off by Ahmad Khdn, the last of 
the Sidl chieftains, on promise of a yearly tribute, amounting to ;^6ooo. 
Three years later, however, the Mahdrdjd again invaded Jhang with a 
large army, and captured the fort, after a desperate resistance. Ahmad 
Khdn then fled to Mdltdn, and the Mahdrdjd farmed the territories 
of Jhang to Sardar Fateh Sinh. Shortly aftenvards, Ahmad Khdn 
returned with a force given him by Muzaffar Khdn, Nawdb of Mdltdn, 
and recovered a large part of his previous dominions, which Ranjft 
Sinh suffered him to retain on payment of the former tribute, as he 
found himself too busy elsewhere to attack Jhang. After his successful 
attempt on Mdltdn in 1810, the Mahdrdjd took Ahmad Khdn d 
prisoner to Lahore, as he suspected him of favouring. his enemy,'.*.- 
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Muzaffar Khan. He afterwards bestowed on him a Jd^r, which 
descended to his son, In^yat Khan. On the death of the latter, his 
brother, Ismiil Khdn, endeavoured to obtain succession to the Jdgir, 
but failed through the opposition of Ghuldb Sinh. In 1847, after the 
establishment of the British Agency at Lahore, the District came under 
the charge of our Government; and in 1848, Ismdil Khdn rendered 
important services against the rebel chiefs, for which he received a 
small pension. During the Mutiny of 1857, the Sidl leader again 
proved his loyalty by raising a force of cavalry and serving in person 
on the British side. His pension was afterwards increased, and he 
obtained the title of Khdn Bahddur, with a small jdgir for life. 

Population. — The Census of 1855 returned the total population of 
the District, as then constituted, at 251,769 persons; but for purposes of 
comparison, it becomes necessary to add to these figures the inhabitants 
of various villages in Shahpur and Muzaffargarh, since transferred to 
Jhang, amounting to 47,285 persons, who thus raise the total to 
299,054. The Census of r868 shows an increase of 48,973 persons, 
or 16 ‘3 7 per cent The last-named enumeration was taken over an 
area of 5712 square miles. It disclosed a total population of 348,027 
persons, distributed among 1089 villages or townships, and inhabiting 
an aggregate of 74,986 houses. From these data the following averages 
may be deduced : — Persons per square mile, 6o’95 ; villages or town- 
ships per square mile, o*r9 ; houses per square mile, 13*12; persons 
per village, 319 ; persons per house, 4*64. Classified according to sex, 
there were — ^males, 193,624; females, 154,403; proportion of males, 
55*64 per cent Classified according to age, there were, under 12 
years — males, 70,980; females, 57,660; total, 128,640, or 36*8 per 
cent As regards religious distinctions, the District forms a strong 
centre for the faith of Isldra. The Muhammadans at the date of the 
Census numbered 270,819, or 77*81 per cent ; while the Hindus 
amounted to only 57,297, or 16*46 per cent The Sikhs were returned 
at 2994, and ‘ others ’ at 16,917, or 0*86 and 4*86 per cent respectively. 
In the ethnical classification, Rdjputs occupy the first place numeri- 
cally, with 47,254 persons, chiefly Sials and Bhattis. Aroras, a Hindu 
trading caste, numbered 39,495; Jd.ts, 17,404; Sdnsis, a gipsy race, 
with a religion and language of their own, 16,899 ; Kshattriyas, 13,266 ; 
Biluchis, 10,841 ; Sayyids, 5553 ; and Brdhmans, 5112. Only 3 towns 
contained a population exceeding 5000 persons — ^namely, Jhang, 9124; 
Maghiana, 10,525 ; and Chiniot, 11,477. Panjabi and Mtlltdnlare 
the languages spoken in the District. 

Agruulture. — The area under cultivation in 1873 amounted to 
2411325 acres, out of an assessed total of 3,650,867 acres. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of the District consists in the fact that no crops can 
anywhere be grown without irrigation. The best land is that which lies 
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beyond the immediate action of the rivers, and below the high bank of 
the har. In this tract all the principal staples of the District can be 
raised by means of well-irrigation. The land exposed to the inunda- 
tions produces more uncertain crops, as a rich deposit sometimes* 
covers the previously sterile plain, while at other times villages, wells, 
and cultivated fields are carried away by the destructive flood. Rain 
crops are practically unknown. Wheat, barley, gram, and mustard form 
the staples of the spring harvest; while china, joir^ maize, and cotton 
m.ake up the chief items of the autumn crops. In 1872-73, wheat 
covered 143,764 aaes ; jodr, 28,168 acres ; barley, 8376 acres ; and 
cotton, 16,795 acres. Agricultural knowledge remains in a very back- 
ward state, rotation of crops being absolutely unknown, and the use of 
manure but little practised. The village system and the theory of 
joint responsibility for the land revenue may be regarded as to a great 
extent an innovation of British rule. By far the greater number of 
villages are held on the tenure known as bhdyichira, though they 
cannot be entirely assimilated to any of the common Punjab types. 
The majority of tenants hold. their land at will. Rents vary from 6s. 
to per acre. Good irrigated Avheat lands bring in jQi, 14s., cotton 
lands from ras. to ^£2, 4s. Prices of food-grains ruled as follows in 
1873 Wheat, 23 sers per rupee, or 4s. rod. per cwt. ; barley and Jodr, 
31 sers per rupee, or 3s. 7d. per cwL ; maize, 30 sers per rupee, or 3s. 
9d. per cwt. ; Mjra, 25 sers per rupee, or 4s. 6d. per cwt. 

Commerce and Trade, e*,— The trade of the District is inconsiderable. 
Grain is imported from the banks of the Rdvi and from W.v.irdbdd in 
Gujrdnwdla. Country cloth is manufactured at Jhang and Maghidna, 
and bought up by the Povindah merchants of Afghdnist.dn. The District 
contains as many as 5766 looms, and the annual value of the cloth woven 
amounts to The estimated value of the imports is ;£‘io8,328 

and that of the exports ;^6s,864. Manufactures of leather and of gold 
and silver lace also exist. The chief road is that from Multdn to 
Wazirdbdd, passing Sherkot, Jhang, Maghidna, and Chiniot in this 
District. A bridge of boats is in course of construction' (1875) across 
the united stream of the Jhelum and the Chendb, just below their 
junction. Both rivers are navigable all the year round by the largest 
native craft. 

Administration. The total imperial revenue raised in the District in 
1873 amounted to ;^49,302, of which sura the land tax contributed 
^42,115, or more than six-sevenths. Stamps formed the only o&er 
item of any importance. In addition to this sum, a Provincial and a 
local revenue were also raised, but no returns of these are available 
I.eases for grazing and for collecting sajji form considerable items of 
public income. The administrative staff usually comprises a Deputy 
Commissioner, Assistant Commissioner, and two extra-Assistant Com- 
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missioners, besides the usual fiscal, constabulai^', and fiscal officers. In 
1872, the regular police force consisted of a total of 427 officers and 
men, or, nith the municipal and ferry police, 503 \ being at the rate 
of I policeman to every ii‘35 square miles of area, and every 691 of 
the population. The total number of persons brought to trial for all 
offences committed in the District during the year 1871 amounted to 
2654. The District jail at Maghiana contained in 1872 a total popu- 
lation of 866 prisoners, with a daily average of 319 inmates. Education 
was carried on during the same year by 32 Government or aided 
schools, and 123 indigenous schools, with an aggregate roll of 3696 
pupils. For fiscal and administrative purposes, the District is divided 
into 3 tahsils and 24 fargands. The 4 municipal towns of Jhang- 
Jlaghidna, Chiniot, Sherkot, and Ahmadpur had a total revenue in 
1875-76 of;^355S, or an average of is. lod. per head of the population 
(38,783) within municipal limits. 

Medical Aspects . — ^The District bears a good reputation for healthi- 
ness. Small-pox and fever arc the most prevalent diseases. The 
total number of deaths recorded from all causes in 1872 amounted to 
6683, or 17 per thousand. Of these, 3965, or 1 1*39 per thousand, were 
assigned to fever alone. Government diaritable dispensaries have been 
established at Maghidna, Jhang, Sherkot, Chiniot, Ahmadpur, and Kot 
Is 4 Shdh. In 1872, they afforded relief to 19,708 persons, of whom 
383 were in-patients. The annual rainfall in inches for the seven 
years ending 1872-73 was as follows: — 1866-67, 7‘2 ; 1867-68, i6'i ; 
1868.69,14*5; 1869-70, 107; 1870-71, 5*4; 1871-72^5*8; 1872-73, 
10*6 ; average, 10 inches. 

Jhang. — Central tahsil of Jhang District, Punjab, comprising an 
irregular tract on either side of the river Chendb. Lat. 30’ 35' to 31' 
36' N., and long. 71' 39' to 72* 39’ e. 

Jhang.— rMunicipal town in Jhang District, Punjab. Lat 31* 16' 16" 
N., long. 72* 21' 43" E. Pop. (1868), 9124, consisting of 4568 Hindus, 
4244 Muhammadans, 129 Sfkhs, 12 Christians, and 171 ‘others.' The 
sister town of Maghiaka, containing the civil station for the District, 
lies 3 miles south of Jhang, and has a population of 10,525 persons, 
giving a grand, total for both of 19,649. They form together a single 
municipality, and may be regarded as practically one torni ; situated in 
lat 31° 16' 16" N., and long. 72* 21' 45" e., about 3J miles to the west 
of the present bed- of the Chendb, 10 and 13 miles respectively north- 
west of its junction with the Jhelura. Jhang itself lies on the lowland, 
a little apart from the regular lines of trade; and since the removal of 
the Government offices to Maghidna, has yielded its commerce and 
inipo^nce to its younger rival. Founded by Mai Khan, a Sidl chief- 
tain, in 1462, and long the capital of a Native Muhammadan State. 
{See Jhang District.) Principal inhabitants; Sidls and Kshattrij'as. 
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Manufacture of country cloth, bought up by the Povindah merchants 
of Afghdnistdn. Imports of grain from Wazirdbdd and Midnwali, 
Municipal revenue of Jhang-Maghidna in 1875-76, ^^2482, or 2s, aid. 
per head of population (22,342) within municipal limits. 

JMngdx. — Town in the Sehwan Deputy Collectorate, Kardchi 
(Kurrachee) District, Sind. Pop. (X872), 1643 — Muhammadans, 
chiefly Sayyids and Rind Baluchis, 1101 ; Hindus, principally of the 
Banij'a caste, 542. 

Jhanidah. — Subdivision of Jessor District, Bengal. Lat. 23' 22' 
15" to 23’ 47' N., long. 88’ 57' 33" to 89’ 24' 4S" E. j area, 476 square 
miles j townships, 720; houses, 43,8505 pop. (1872), 286,461, of 
whom 103,946 were Hindus, 178,931 Muhammadans, 52 Christians, 
and 3532 of other religions not specified. Average number of inhabit- 
ants per square mile, 6025 villages per square mile, r'51 5 houses per 
square mile, 92 j inmates per house, 6*5 ; proportion of males, 48*9. 
This Subdivision • contained in 1870-71, i magisterial and revenue 
court, 4 police stations, a regular police force of 55 men, with a village 
watch numbering 691 ; cost of Subdivisional administration returned 
at;^i6o8, I2S- The formation of this Subdivision was due to the 
indigo riots in 186 r. 

Jhanidah.— Town in Jhanidah Subdivision, Jessor District, Bengal ; 
situated in lat. 23' 32' 50" n., and long. 89* 13' e., on the river Naba-- 
gangd, 28 miles north of Jessor. Large bdz&r, and trade in sugar, rice, 
and pepper j communication chiefly carried on by means of the river, 
which, however, is gradually silting up j a road connects the town with 
Chuaddngd, a'station on the Eastern Bengal Railway. A large tank 
near Jhanidah was formerly the scene of frequent robberies and out-' 
rages. A bi-weekly market is held near the bdz&r^ at which the idol 
of Kali, in the market, receives a handful of everything brought for sale. 
Pop. above 2000. 

JhanjhAna. — Agricultural town in Muzaflarnagar District, North- 
Western Provinces. Lat. 29® 30' 55" N., long. 77® 15' 45" e. ; pop. 
(1872), 5116, consisting of 2929 Hindus and 2187 Muhammadans. 
Lies on 'the plain, between the Jumna river and canal, 30 miles west 
of Muzaflarnagar. Occupies the site of an old brick fort ; canal distri- 
butary flows close to the town. Water-holes exist in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and during the rains the whole country for many mile’s 
is flooded. Pever, small-pox, and cholera may be regarded as 
endemic. 

JhanjMrpur.— Village in Darbhanga District, Bengal. Lat. 26’ 
15' 50" N., long. 86’ 19' 11" E. ; 14 miles south-east of Madhubanl. 
Famous for its brass utensils,- particularly the pdnbattd or box for hold- 
ing betel-leaf, and the sangdjoll or water-pot. Two bdzdrs ; large grain 
market. Situated near the main road from Darbhanga to Purniah. 

. VOL. v. . F ' 
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Temple of Rakalmdla. Jhanjhdrpur formerly belonged to a family of 
Rdjputs. It is now the property of the Mahdrdja of Darbhanga, and 
the appointed residence of the Rdni on the occasions of her confine- 
ment. Pop. (1872), 3940. 

Jhdnsi. — Division under a Commissioner in the North-Western 
Provinces, comprising the 3 Districts of Jhansi, Jalaun, and Lalit- 
,PUR, each of which see separately. Situated between 24“ ii' and 26* 
'' 26' N. lat., and between 78* 14' and 79* 55' E. long. The Division 
contains a large portion of the tract known as Bundclkhand. Area, 
5067 square miles j pop. (1872), 934,934. 

Jhdnsi.— A British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
North-Western Provinces, lying between 25* 3' 45" and 25* 48' 45" n*. 
lat., and between 78’ ai' 15" and 79* 27' 30" e. long. ; with an area of 
1567 square miles, and a population in 1872 of 317,826 persons. 
Jhdnsi forms the central District in the Division of the same name. 
It is bounded on the north by the Gwalior and Samthar States; on 
the east by the river Dhasdn ; on the south by the District of Ldlitpur 
and the Orchha State ; and on the west by the Datiyd, Gwalior, and 
Khaniya Ddnd States. The District is much intersected, and portions 
of it are insulated, by the surrounding Native States. The administrative 
headquarters are at the village of Jhaksi Naoabad, close to the 
native town of Jhansi, now belonging to Givalior. The most populous 
town in the District is Mhow (Mau). 

Physical Aspects . — Jhdnsi forms a portion of the hill country of 
Bundclkhand, sloping down southward from the outliers of the Vindhydn 
range to the tributaries of the Jumna (Jamund) on the north. The 
extreme south of the District is composed of long and narrow ridged 
hills, which run parallel with one another from soutli-west to north-east. 
Through the intervening valleys the rivers flow down impetuously over 
ledges of granite or quartz. The rocky crests lie bare and exposed, 
but the shoulders are covered with low underbrush, and the bases 
with considerable trees. Northward of the hilly region stretches an 
intermediate strip of broken county, dotted with isolated, heights, and 
deeply excavated near the banks of the larger rivers by short water- 
courses which drain the surrounding tableland. Here the rocky granite 
chains gradually lose themselves in clusters of smaller hills, amongst 
which are situated a series of magnificent artificial lakes, partially 
surrounded by the overhanging heights, and enclosed on their open 
sides by embankments of solid masonry. Some' of them belong to 
the same age as those Jn the District of Hamirpur, having been 
constructed about 900 years since by the Chandel Rij& of Mahoba • 
but others date back no further than the 17th or iSth century, and are 
the work of Bundela princes. The northern portion of Jhansi con- 
sists. of the level plain of Bundclkhand; distinguished for its deep 
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black soil, known as mar, and admirably adapted for the cultiva- 
tion of cotton. The District is intersected or bounded by three 
principal rivers — the Pahdj, the Betwa, and -the DhasAn, all of which are 
liable to be flooded in the rainy season ; and on these occasions Jh^nsi 
is almost completely cut off from communication \vith the outer world. 
There are many minor streams, most of which are feeders of the 
Dhasdn. The District is so intersected by projecting or detached por- 
tions of Native States, that it is impossible to reach the headquarters at 
Jhdnsi Naoabad without passing through foreign territory. This inter- 
mixture of alien villages has been productive of great administrative 
.difflculties, especially in years of famine. 

History , — ^The Parihdrs, a Rdjput tribe, are pointed out by tradition 
as the earliest Aryan immigrants into Jhdnsi, where they still possess 
24 villages. But nothing is known with certainty as to the history of 
this District before the period of Chandel rule, about the nth century 
of our era. (See Hamirpur.) To this epoch must be referred the 
artificial reservoirs and architectural remains of the hilly region. After 
the overthrow of the Mahoba dynast)', the Chandels were succeeded in 
this portion of their dominions by their servants the Kh^ngars, who built 
the fort of Ksxix, now lying just outside the British border, on an 
intrusive spur of the Orchba State. About the 14th century, the 
Khingars in their turn fell before the first fierce irruption of the Bun- 
dclas, a spurious Rdjput tribe, who poured down upon the plains from 
the southern mountains, and placed their earliest capital at Mhow. 
Thence they attacked and conquered the fortress of Kar^r, and 
gradually spread themselves over the whole region which now bears 
their name. The great Bundela leader, Rudra Pratdp, from whom most 
of the distinguished native families in Bundelkhand trace their descenj:, 
founded the city of Orchha, which thenceforth became the capital of 
his race. Under his descendants, the District long practically main- 
tained its independence of the Musalmdns, though the Orchha RtLjds 
from time to lime made formal payments of tribute ,to the court of 
Delhi. In the early part of the- 17th century, the Orchha State was 
governed by Bir Sinh Deo, who built the fort of Jhdnsi. He incurred 
the heavy displeasure of Akbar, by the murder of Abul Fazl, the 
Emperor’s favourite minister and historian, at the instigation of Prince 
Salim, aftenvards known as the Emperor Jahdngir., A force was 
accordingly sent against him in 1602, the country was ravaged and 
devastated, but Bit Sinh himself contrived to escape. On the acces- 
sion of his patron, Salim, in 1605, he was naturally pardoned, and r6s6 
- into great esteem. But when, on the death of that Emperor in 1627, 
Shdh Jahdn mounted the throne, Bir Sinh revolted. His rebellion 
was unsuccessful ; and although he was permitted to keep possession 
of his dominions, he never regained all his former power and ihde- 
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j)cndencc. During the troubled times whicii succeeded, Orchha was 
sometimes in the hands of the Musalmdns, and sometimes feli under the 
power of the Bundcla chieftains, Champat Rdi and his son Chhatar Sdl. 
When, in 1707, the last-named national leader obtained from Bahadur 
Shdh a conhrmation in the possessions which he had conquered, the 
present District of Jhdnsi Avas included in the grant But even after 
this nominal pacification, the Muhammadan subahddrs continued to 
make irruptions into the Bundcla countr}*^ and in 1732, Chhatar Sal 
found it expedient to call in the aid of the Marhattds, who were then 
invading the Central Provinces under their first Peshwd, Bdji Rdo. 
The Marhattds, never slow to insinuate themselves where opportunity 
offered, came to his assistance Avith their accustomed promptitude, 
and Avcrc rewarded on the Rdjd's death, in 1734, by a bequest of one- 
third of his dominions. The territoiy so granted included portions of 
the modem Division of Jhdnsi, but not the existing District itself. In 
1742, hOAVcver, the Marhattds found a pretext for attacking the Orchha 
State, and annc.ving that amongst other territories. Their general 
founded the city of Jhdnsi, and peopled it Avith the inhabitants of 
Orchha. The District remained under the poiver of the Peshu'ds for 
some thirty years, but after that period the Marhattd Anceroys made 
themselves independent in all but name. Seo Rdo Bhao AA'as subaMifr, 
or governor, Avhen the British first began to interest thcmsch'cs in the 
affairs of Bundelkhnnd. By sa/iad, dated Februar}* 8, 1804, British 
]irotection was promised himj and this arrangement Avas confirmed 
by treaty in October iSod. Seo Rdo Bhao died in 1S14, and iras 
succeeded by his grandson, Rdmchand Rdo. In June 1817, the 
Peshwd ceded to the East India Company his rights OA'cr Bundel- 
khand ; and in NoA'ember of the same year, the GoA'emment acknow- 
ledged the hereditary title of Rdmchand Rdo and his descendants 
to all their existing possessions. In 1832, the title of subaftddr Avas 
changed for that of Rdjd. Rdmchand Rdo proA'ed a lA'eak and 
inefficient administrator, his rcA'cnucs fell considerably in amount, and 
his territories AA'cre overrun and plundered by the natiA'e tribes beyond 
the Pahiij. Much injury Avas inflicted upon the cultiAUtors, Avho liaA'e 
scarcely yet recovered from their losses at this period. Rdmchand 
Rdo died Avithout issue in 1835. Four claimants appeared for his 
territories, and the British GoA'crnment recognised his great-uncle, 
Raghundth Rdo, the second son of Seo Rdo Bhao, as heir to the 
principality. Under his administration, the rei'enue fell again to one- 
fourth of the sum Avhich it had produced CA'en during the manage- 
ment of his predecessor. His extravagance and debaucheiy compelled 
him to mortgage part of his territories to the GAvalior and Orchha 
States. He died heaA’ily in debt, and without legitimate issue, in 
1836. Four claimants again presented themselves for the vacant sue- 
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cession, and a commission was appointed by the British Government 
to investigate their claims. Meanwhile, the Political Agent in Bundel- 
khand assumed the administration, in the interests of civil order. The 
decision of the commission was given in favour of Gang^dhar Rdo, 
brother of the last Riji, and sole surviving male descendant of Seo 
Rdo Bhao. As the new prince was of weak intellect, it was determined / 
to cany on the administration by British agency, and to allow the Raj^ 
a fixed pension, on the understanding that the administration should 
be restored to him as soon as the principality was relieved from the 
state of disorder into which it had fallen. A Superintendent was 
appointed, under whom the revenue immediately rose to double its 
previous amount. In 1842, the management was restored to Gangd- 
dhar Rdo, whose administration, judged by a native standard, proved 
fairly satisfactory. Though the assessments were high, they were 
impartially collected, remissions were granted in years of scarcity, 
and the R£ja himself was personally popular. Gangddhar Rio died 
childless in 1853, and his territories lapsed to the British Government. 
The Jhinsi State, with JaMun and Chanderi Districts, were then formed 
into a Superintendency, while a pension was granted to the Rinf or 
widow of the late Riji. The Rini, however, considered herself 
aggrieved, both because she was not allowed to adopt an heir, and 
because the slaughter of cattle was permitted in the Jhinsi territory. 
Reports were spread which excited the religious prejudices of the 
Hindus. The events of 1857 accordingly found Jh^nsi ripe for rebellion. 

In May, it was known that the troops were disaffected ; and on the 5th 
of June, a few men of the 12th Native Infantry seized the fort contain- 
ing the treasure and magazine. Many European officers were shot the 
same day. The remainder, who had taken refuge in a fort, capitulated 
a- few days after, and were massacred with their families to. the number 
of 66 persons, in spite of a promise of protection sworn on the Koran 
and Ganges water. The Rdnf then attempted to seize the supreme 
authority; but the usual anarchic quarrels arose between the rebels, 
and the Orchha leaders laid siege to Jh^nsi, and plundered the country 
mercilessly. Numbers of the cultivators were hopelessly impoverished 
at' this time, and it will be long before the damage then inflicted can 
be repaired. On the 5th of April 1858, the fort and torvn were recovered 
by Sir Hugh Rose, who marched on to Kdlpi without being able to 
leave a garrison at Jhdnsi. After his departure, the rebellion broke 
out afresh, only the Grirsarai chieftain in the north remaining faithful to 
the British cause. On the nth August, a flying column under Colonel 
Liddell cleared out the rebels from Mhow; and, after a series of 
sharp contests with various guerilla leaders, the work of re-organization 
was fairly set on foot in November. The Rani herself had previously 
fled with Tantid Topi, and finally fell in battle at the foot of the rock 
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fortress of Gwalior. Since that time, Jhansi has remained a British 
District and famines and floods alone have disturbed the prosperous 
course of the civil administration. 

Populaiion . — No District in the plmns of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, with the exception of L^Utpur, is so sparsely inhabited, as Jhansi j 
and the population, though considerably increased since the introduc- 
tion of British rule, has declined slightly under the pressure of famine 
in late years. The total number of inhabitants in 1865 was returned 
at 357,442 ; in 1872, it had fallen to 317,826, showing a decrease in 
eight years of 39,616 persons, or ii’oS per cent. The area at the latter 
date was computed at 1567 square miles, and the number of villages 
was returned as 607, the houses being reckoned as 72,795. These 
figures yield the following averages : — Persons per square mile, 203 ; 
villages per square mile, 0*4 ; houses per square mile, 46 ; persons per 
village, 524 ; persons per house, 4*3. The sparseness of the popula- 
tion must be set down to the numerous misfortunes which have 
befallen Jhinsi in recent times. Excessive taxation, depredations by 
the mutineers in 1857-58, the growth of kdm grass, famine, floods, and 
epidemics caused thousands to emigrate, besides the direct loss of 
life. But even under these unfavourable conditions, the population 
has increased since the days of native rule. The estimates formed 
in 1832, gave a population of 286,000 for 2922 square miles, then 
included in Jhdnsi. The jurisdicdon has been reduced to 1567 
square miles, and the population in 1872 had increased even in this 
smaller area to 317,826 persons. Classified according to sex, there 
were, in 1872 (exclusive of non-Asiatics) — males, 167,519; females, 
150,216; percentage of males to total population, 52-7. Classified 
according to age, there were, under 15 years (with the like omission) — 
males, 59,670; females, 49,149; total, 108,819, or 34*25 per cent 
With regard to distinctions of caste, there are 37,304 Brahmans, the 
most numerous class in the District except the Chamars ; and they hold 
102, villages, being a greater number than any other bod}', except the 
Ahfrs. The Rdjputs number 17,324, and hold 66 villages. Their 
most numerous clan is that of the Bundelas, the old dominant race, 
who, however, like many others included in the above total, are not 
held to be of pure Rajput blood. The Banias, or trading classes, 
number 13,228. But -the mass of the population is composed of 
Sudras and those classified as ‘ other castes ’ in the Census Report, who 
amount in the aggregate to 237,295 persons, or more than two-thirds 
of the total inhabitants. Amongst them, the Chamdrs are the largest 
body, being returned at 39,739 persons; but they' hold only one 
village. Next come the Kdchhis, who number 28,117, and hold seven 
villages. The Koris are reckoned at 18I765, but hold no villages, being 
chiefly employed as weavers in the larger towns. The Ahfrs. ivho 
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number 22,334, are the most important of the lower castes, owning 
as many as 107 villages. Odier leading tribes are the Lodhis, nnth 
23,570 persons and 68 villages; the Kurmis, with 12,107 persons and 
44 villages; and the Kdyasths, with 6626 persons and 12 villages. As 
regards religious distinctions, the District is essentially Hindu, and the 
practice of killing cattle for food is one of the grievances complained 
of under British rule. Hinduism is professed by 305,151 persons, 
or 96 per cent, of the inhabitant?. There are 12,417 Musalmdns, 
or 4 per cent, who hold only 4 villages, and possess no social or 
political importance. Neither the Christians nor the Brahma Samdj 
have formed any settlement in the District There are 5 towns with 
a population exceeding 5000 — namely, Mhow, 16,428; Ranipur, 

, 6695 ; Gursarai, 6368 ; Barwa Sagar, 5815 ; and Bhander, 5929. 
The number of agriculturists in 1872 was returned at 108,087 ; and of 
landowners, at 21,233. 

Agriculhire. — ^Jhinsi, in the nature of its soil, the character of its 
people, the poor means of irrigation, and the want of good communica- 
tions, is perhaps worse off than any other District in the North-Western 
Provinces, except its still more unfortunate neighbour, Ldlitpur. In 
the best seasons, its produce is only just sufficient to feed its scanty and 
scattered population, and droughts or floods expose it to the greatest 
hardships. Out of a total area of 1,002,734 acres, only 428,348 acres 
were under cultivation in 1866. The year is divided into the usual 
rain and cold weather seasons. The principal kharifox rain crops are— 
jo&r (millet), which in 1866 occupied 135,612 acres; cotton, grown on 
35,107 acres ; and bdjra (another millet), on 24,409 acres. There were 
also 17,034 acres under til, an oil-seed, and 14,788 under a kind of 
pulse known as kodo.- The total area of the rain crops was 256,725 
acres; of which >57,396 acres were devoted to fibres, dye-stuffs,' and oil- 
seeds. The raU or cold-weather crops covered an area of 163,623 acres, 
of which 4613 were cultivated with oil-seeds. The chief rabi products 
were — wheat, 104,205 acres; gram, 49,967; and barley, 2516. There 
were also about 14,000 acres employed in raising the dl dye, procured 
from the root of the Morinda citrifolia, a rain crop, which is only dug 
up every third year. It is commercially the most important product, 
and is grown on the best land. The destructive grass has proved 
as great a pest here as elsewhere in Bundelkhand. Irrigation is little 
practised. There are, indeed, some 'channels in connection with the 
artificial lakes before mentioned, but these are in a ruinous state, and 
water very little land in comparison with their original capacities. 
Most of them leak, and they require thorough renovation before they 
can be employed to any good puipose. - Improvements, however, have 
been commenced, and will doubtless succeed in greatly benefiting the 
District. The larger half of the land is held by proprietors or tenants 
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liaving occMparicy rights. The lan(lmvncr.s themselves cultivate 41*8 
per cent, of the tilled land ; tenants jKaying by lump sum not liable to 
onhancemcnt> 14*01 per cent.; ditto liable to enhancement, 13*6 per 
cent.; and tenants-at-wiU, 30*5 per cent. The native govcmmcni-s 
acknowledged no propriet.ary right.s; and there have been gre.at diffi- 
culties accordingly in settling what persons should be regarded as 
tenants anil landowners respectively. 'J’hc rates of rent v.ir}* from as. 
lid. for the worst .soils, to 9s. 4d. for the best. Wages have advanced 
about 100 per cent, of late ye.ars. The present rates arc as follows: 
— First-class carpenters, 9d. to is. in towns, 7Jd, in villages ; second- 
class ditto, 3d. to fid.; blacksmiths, 3d. to 7id.; first-clas.s nrisons, 4i(l. 
to fid.; first-claiw coolies, 33d,; second-class, 3d.; boys, i|d. Pricc.s 
in 1872 ruled as follows .'—Wheat, 17 /(*/•/ the rupee, or 6s. 7d. per cwt,; 
gram, 21^ sm the rupee, or 5s. cjd. jicr cwL ; hijnt, 20 sen the rupee, 
or ss. 7^d. per cwt. ; joir^ 21 iers the rupee, or 5s. 4d. jier cwt. 

Naturvl Cahmitifs . — Jhdnsi is spcciall}* c.vpo.scd to blights, droiight.s. 
Hoods, hailstorms, epidemics, and their natural consequence, famine. 
Es'cn in favourable years, tljc consumption of the District exceeds its 
jiroduction by one-fifth; and U is considered that scarcity may be 
feared every five years on an average. The famines of 1 7S3, 1S33, 1S37, 
and 1847 "'cre particularly .severe. The famine of 1S68-69 w,ns also 
felt very heavily in Jliansi, llie autumn of 1S6S had been a period of 
drought, during which the whole khari/ exo']} was destroyed ; and it was 
succeeded by totTcnt.s of rain in the subsequent yc.v, by which the ratf 
was reduced to half its usu.al quantity. In July 1869, the bridges and 
roads ^Ycre broken down by floods, and the whole country rendered 
imp.ass.ablc. Through the failure of the crops and the cutting-off of 
communications, an absolute lack of food occurred. So long as the 
roads remained open, grain wa.s imported in considerable quantities, 
under Government direction, from Cawnporc and S%ar; but after July 
1869, the roads became useless, owing to the floods, and epidemics burst 
out among the siairing people, Small-po.x and sun-stroke carried off 
thous.ands of the enfeebled poor, while cholera and fever appeared with 
the rainy season.^ Ihc number of deaths recorded rose from 31 So in 
1868, to 20,331 in the succeeding year. Relief measures were early 
adopted, and poorhouscs were opened at JhAnsi in September 1858, at 
Mhon-Rdmpur in December, and at Barw'd Sidgar in Fcbniarj* iSfij. 
Thirteen famine works were also undertaken, in the shape of roads, 
bridges, and imgation embankments. The daily average of persons 
reheved for thirteen months was 4494, of whom 2284 obtained gratuitous 
a>d at poorhouscs, and 2210 were employed on relief works. The total 
cost amounted 10^^15,032. The famine began to .abate tow.ards the 
end of 1869, but the District long continued to bear marks of distress. 
From 10 to 20 per cent, of land \ras thrown out of cultivation, partly 
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owing to tlie loss of 150,000 head of cattle — one-half the total stock — 
and partly to the spread of kdns grass, induced by the floods. Famine 
rates are reached when the better grains sell at 10, and the poorer at 12, 
sers the rupee, or ns. ajd. and 9s. 4d. per cwt. respectively. The 
means of communication are insufficient, especially in that portion of 
the District which lies between the Betwa and the Dhasdn, where 
absolute failure of supplies may be expected in years of drought or flood. 
The intermixture of villages belonging to Native States renders the 
organization of relief a task of great difficulty. 

Commerce and Trade. — As the District is not able to supply its own 
wants in the matter of food-stuffs, it imports instead of exporting grain. 
In return, it gives the &l dye and cotton. There are no manufactures, 
except a little dyed cloth. A large transport trade, however, is con- 
ducted vid Mhow between Central India and the Dodb. The District 
has no railway station within or adjoining its limits. The chief road is 
that from Jhansi through Kdlpi to Cawnpore, having a length within the 
District of 41 miles, well bridged and metalled. The other roads are 
not good, and are liable to be cut off in times of flood. The District 
contains no printing press, but there are two lithographic presses in the 
native city of Jhdnsi, just outside the borders, where work is executed 
in Urdu and Hindi. 

Administration. — In i860, the revenue of Jhdnsi amounted to 
;^95,99o, of which or more than three-fourths, was con- 

tributed by the land tax. The expenditure at the same date reached 
the sum of £49,551, or little more than one-half the revenue. In 
1870, the total receipts had fallen to £^7,9^7, of which sum only 
;£'56 ,o 85 ivas contributed by the land tax. The decrease, however, is 
partly due to the cession of three pargands to Gwalior in 1861. At 
the same time, the expenditure in 1871 had increased to ,^£^59,112. 
The present assessments of land revenue are intentionally very light, 
in order that the country may have time to recover itself. The District 
is administered on the non-regulation system, under which civil, 
criminal, and fiscal functions are possessed by the same officer. Its 
affairs are managed by a Deputy Commissioner, an Assistant Commis- 
sioner, three extra-Assistant Commissioners, and four tahsilddrs. The 
Commissioner for the Jhansi Division is also stationed at Jhdnsi 
Naodbdd. There are 6 magisterial and 15 civil courts. The regular 
police numbered, in 1871, 745 men, maintained at a cost of ;^io,233, 
of which sum ;^649 was paid from local sources. The village watch-' 
men or ehaukiddrs numbered 704 men, at an annual cost of ;^25d5. 
The whole machinery, therefore, for the protection of persons and 
property consisted of 1449 nten, or i in every 219 inhabitants and 
every i’o8 square miles, at a cost of £12,7^8, or 9^d. per inhabitant. 
The total number of persons conricted of any offence in 1871 was 881, 
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imhtMhhy. Toe tnr.’n annu.il trtn’icraturc wa^ ^o* I-’, in iS;o, 79* 
in tS;i, ami S17* in tS;3. The mean innntldy lemfurmtnrc for the 
l.m n.im'*d tear ran a^ foUor.?:— .January C3", rchm-iry 6S*, Match 
Pj’. Aj-ri! h‘n'. M.iy 9''*. June 95'. July S.5*. AuyuM B:'. September 
B.*’. tti'toh-r B;*, November Hj*. am! ncccmhcr 66'. Tne annual 
T.unfdl for the ten ye-ir^ 1^6370 v-.u. m iSf(0'6i, srt inches; in 
rSfii 6j, 317 inche-i; i.Vj.*-&3, ;5'3 inches; rf!63-64, 35*6 inches; 

iB6.(-63, 73’i irichrs; iBOe.ftt;, 31*5 imhc.% ; 1^66-67, 34'$ inches; 

jR67-6S, 45‘i inches; 1B6B69 (the year of famine), 16*4 inchci; 

and 1.S69 70, 4;'3 inches ; average, 3 1 *1. The ].opul.ili(>n are habitu-illy 

iindeofcd, and they con-'.ejjiicnUy succumb readily to slight di^c.ircs. 
'Hie total number of dc.uhs recorded in iS;i was 6S43. or 19*17 per 
thousand of the whole impulation; and of these, 45* 7, or is'6s per 
thousand, were a*^^ig^cd to fevers. 


JlidiiBi. We.stcrn tnh.sil of JhKnsi District, NorthAWsiern Pro- 
vinres, consisting of a. narrow hilly strip of land .along the wc.it bank 
nf the river Betwa, much rut up by intrusive or isolated portions of 
adjacent Native States. Area, 379 sfiuarc mi!c.s of which iSfi arc 
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cultivated; pop. (1872), 72,861 persons; land revenue, ;^8635 ; total 
Government revenue, ^^9715; rental paid by cultivators, 7,359; 

incidence of Government revenue per acre, 8^d. 

JMnsi. — Town and fort in Gwalior State, Central India. Lat. 25* 
27' 30" N., long. 78* 37' E. ; estimated population, 30,000 persons. 
Lies on the Agra and Sdgar road, amongst tanks and groves, close 
to the border, and overlooking the British Station of Jhansi Nao- 
ABAD. A stonC'built fort, which crowns a neighbouring rock, com- 
mands the town, as well as the British out|)ost. Founded by Bir 
Sinh Deo, Rdjd of Orchha, in the reign of Jahdnglr. In 1744, 
Ndru Sankar, a Marhattd leader, chose the town as his headquarters, 
enlarged the fort, and encouraged surrounding villagers to populate 
the site. Jhdnsi soon grew to be a flourishing city, the capital of a 
considerable State. It lapsed into the hands of the British, with the 
remaining estates of Gangddhar Rdo, in 1853. (Sw Jhansi District.) 
During the Mutiny, his widow, the Rdnf of Jhdnsi, fomented the insur- 
rection of the troops, who murdered all the Europeans in the station, 
besieged the fort, and massacred its defenders after a capitulation on 
terms of preserving their lives. In 1858, Sir Hugh Rose (Lord Strath- 
nairn) re-took the fort and town on 5th April. In 1861, the town, fort, 
and surrounding territory beyond the Pahdj w’crc handed over to 
Gwalior State. The position is naturally strong, but the fortifications 
have not been repaired, and exhibit signs of decay. The city lies lowj 
on the banks of an extensive tank or lake, the Lachmi Tdl. Well-built 
brick houses occupy the chief streets, which still retain some relics of 
British rule in their gas-lamps and wide roadways. A wall with nine 
gateways surrounds the city, and several handsome temples stand upon 
the brink of the Lachmf Tdl. 

Jhdnsi Naodbdd. — Village and administrative h'eadquarters of 
Jhdnsi District, North-Western Provinces. Lat. 25“ n., long. 

78* 37' E. ; pop. (1872), 536. Lies at the exti'eme western limit of the 
District, close under the walls of Jhdnsi town, which is now included 
within the Native State of Gwalior. The fort, also belonging to 
Gwalior, overlooks and commands the civil station and military can- 
tonment. Jhdnsi Naodbdd stands in the midst of a' wild and rocky 
countrj', and is cut off from communication with other British posts 
during seasons of flood on the Betwa. In the summer months, the 
heat is intense, the thermometer often standing at 108° in the shade 
up to 6 p.M. Previous to the cession of fargands Pachor, Karera, and 
part of Jhdnsi to Gwalior in 1861, the headquarters occupied a central 
position ; but they now stand quite at one side of the present District 
J^ines exist in the cantonment for European and native troops. The 
civil' station is a straggling village,' 'consisting of the residences of the 
officials, together with court-houses, iahsUi, police station, dispensary. 
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schools, nnd post oflirc. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ; from 

taxes, ;^49, or 7i|(l. per head of population (1596) within municipal 
limits. 

Jharid. — Coal-field in Mdnbhdm District, Hcjjgal, situated in the 
parf^anA of the same name, a few mites s. atid s.j- of Pdrasndlti Hill, 
Bengal, 'I'hc following notice is extracted from a paper by Mr. F. 
Hughes, published in vol. v. of the Memoirs of the Geohji^ical Suney 
of luiUa: — 'I'he field commences at a distance of about 170 miles from 
Calcutta, nearly .south of the village and .station of Gobindpur on the 
Grand Trunk Road, and extends cast and west for about r8 miles, 
its greatest breadth, in a line north and south, being about 10 mile-. 
The general truth, th.at geological structure mainly determines the 
physical appearance of a country, is ailmirably illustrated and home out 
in the jircscnt instance, the configuration of the surface of the ground 
presenting the same uniform type of aspect which is common in areas 
composed of coat-bc.'iring rocks, and resembling in almost every detail 
the apjicarancc.s exhibited by the llitnfganj field. The coal area 
generally is flat, and nowhere risc.s into undulating .scenery. There is 
scarcely a single elevation worthy of the name of a hill ; only a few 
low ridgc.s and cscar])mcni.s, principally along the ea.stcrn and northern 
boundaries of the field, where the hard grits nnd sandstones of the 
lower, or Ban-fkliar, division of the Ddmodar series crop out. 'Fhe 
c.\ccllcncc of the coal in the Rdnfganj group of the Rdtdganj field Is 
well known j but in the JhariA field, although there arc many scams in 
the upper series superior to some in the llarAkhnr.s, the finest coal and 
the freest from ash occurs In the latter. In the Karlwb.-trf field, 28 to 
30 miles north of the JhariA field, much of the coal there, exxlusively 
of BarAkhar age, is superior to that of other dlstrlct.s, .some of it yielding 
on ass.iy .is small an amount of ash .is 2’5 and per cent. Coking 
coal, .is far .is experiments have )'ct been made, is found only there ; 
and the evidence both in that and the present field tends to show that, 
whatever the .iverage superiority of the coal in the R.Anfganj group 
over those of the BatAkhars may be, the best tptalily of coal is found 
amongst the latter. In making a comp.irison of the economic values 
T of the two series in this field, it must be remembered that, in .addition 
to the comparative size of the scams, their freedom from p.irting.s, 
and their constancy, the quc.stion of the amount of dip enters largely 
into the subject. In India, where appliances for working collieries arc 
nccc.ssarily limited, and human labour is, in many c.isc.s, the only power 
av.iil.ible, a slight increase in the angle of inclination would neccs'-italc 
such an addition to the expenditure, owing to the greater depth from 
which the water wotild h.ive to be pumped out and the coal raised, that 
whereas a scam dipping at 12" and 16® might profitably be worked, 
one inclined at 20® or even j 8* would have to be ab.indoncd, unless 
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its superior quality enabled it to fetch a higher price in the market. 
Bearing this in mind, then, it is evident from what has been stated in 
this report that seams in the Bardkhar group have the great advantage 
over those in the Rdniganj series of dipping at much smaller angleSj 
thus affording greater facilities for being worked. Indeed, the inclina- 
tion throughout the Rdniganj group is so high, that its economic value 
may be set down as being nearly nil until the seams of the Bardkhar 
group shall have been exhausted. 

Jharia Garkhari. — State, Khandesh, Bombay . — See Dang States. 

Jhelum {Jhilam ). — River in the Punjab ; the most westerly of the 
five streams from which the Province derives its name. It is also known 
as the Bihet or Bitasta, corruptions of its Sanskrit name Viiasia, which 
Alexander’s historians Graecized into Hydaspes, but Ptolemy more 
correctly as Bidaspes. The Jhelum rises in Kashmir State, among the 
mountains forming the north-eastern boundary of the valley, and, after 
flowing in a south-westerly course, forms a junction with the streams 
which have their origin in the Pfr Panjdl range. It then passes through the 
picturesque string of lakes in the neighbourhood of Srinagar or Kashmir 
city, and flows thenceforth above the level of the lower valley, being 
confined by high banks like those of the Po. Before entering the AValar 
Lake, it received the waters of a considerable tributary, the Sind, which 
rises in the northern mountains. The united stream then pours through 
the snow-clad Pir Panjdl range by the narrow Pass of Baramula, which 
forms an outlet for the entire basin of the Kashmir valley. A vast lake 
at one time probably filled the whole of this great central hollow in the 
Himdlayan system ; bu£ the outlet has been gradually worn down by 
the escaping flood, till only the lowest portion of the valley now 
remains covered with water. The distance from the source to the 
lower mouth of the Baramula Pass may be estimated at about 130 
miles, of which 70 are navigable. The river has a breadth of 420 
feet at Baramula. At Muzaffardbad, just before entering British 
territory, the Jhelum receives the Kishn Ganga, a river of at least 
equal length, which rises in Bultistdn or Little Thibet, and drains an 
e-\tensive valley among the Northern Himdlayas, It next forms the 
boundary between the Kashmir State and the British Districts of Hazdra 
and Rdwal Pindi, flowing in a narrow rocky bed, shut in by mountains 
on either side. Numerous rapids here render navigation impossible, 
though large quantities of timber are floated down from Kashmir. A 
handsome suspension bridge at Kohdla in Hazdra conveys the Kashmir 
road across the river. Below Dangalli, 40 miles east of Rdwal Pindi, 
the Jhelum becomes navigable. Passing into Jhelum District, it skirts 
the outlying spurs of the Salt Range, and finally debouches upon 
the plains a little above the town of Jhelum, about 250 miles from its 
source. Below Jhelum, inundation of the lowlands begins to be possible, 
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and low sandy, islands stud the wide bed of the stream. After a south- 
westerly course of more than loo miles, during which the river divides 
the District of Jhelum from those of Guji 4 t and Shdhpur, it enters the 
latter District entirely, and trends thenceforth more directly southward. 
The nddih in this portion of its course averages 800 yards in flood, 
dwindling down during the winter months to less than half that size. 
Sudden freshets occur after heavy rains, and cause frequent inundations 
over the lowlands, greatly increasing the productive power of the soil. 
The Jhelum next enters the District of Jhang, where it preserves 
the same general characteristics, but with a wider , valley, bounded 
by the high uplands known as the b&r. It finally joins the Chenib 
(Chindb) at Timmu, in lat. 31* 11' n., long. 72“ 12' E., 10 miles to the 
south of Maghidna, after a total course of not less than 450 miles, of 
■which about 200 lie within British territory. The current in the plains 
has an average rate of 4 miles per hour. The wedge of land between 
the Jhelum and the Chendb is known as the Jech Dodb ; while the 
tract stretching westward to the Indus bears the name of the Sind 
•S^gar (Saugor) Doab. The principal towns upon the Jhelum are 
Kashmir or Srinagar (situated on one of its lacustrine expansions), 
Jhelum, Find Didan Khdn, Bheri, Miini, and Shdhpur. According 
to General Cunningham, the point where Alexander crossed the 
Hydaspes may be identified with JaWlpur in Jhelum District ; while 
nearly opposite, on the Gujrit bank, stands the modem battle-field of 
"*\Chili 4 nwdla. Bridges of boats crc»s the river at Jhelum and Find Dddan 
*Khdn, and a third is now (1875) in course of construction just below 
Its junction with the Chenib. The permanenl railway bridge of the 
Northern Punjab State Line will also cross at the to\vn of Jhelum. For 
further particulars, see Hazara, Rawal Findi, Jhelum, Gujeat,- 
Shahpur, and Jhang Districts, and Kashmir State. 

Jbelnin {JhUani ). — A British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship 
of the Punjab (Panjdb), lying between 32” 26' and 33" 15' n. lat., and 
between 71* 51' and 73* 50' e. long. ; with an area of 3910 square miles,, 
and a population in 1868 of 500,988 persons. Jhelum is a District in 
the Rawal Findi Di'vision. It is bounded on the north by Riwal Findi ; 
on the east by the river Jhelum ; on the south by Shdhpur ; and on the 
west by Bann'u. The administrative headquarters are at the town of 
the same name, but Find Dadan Khan is the chief centre of popula- 
tion and commerce in the District 

Physical Jhelum forms the south-eastern portion of that 

rugged Himalayan spur which extends between the Indus and the 
Jhelum river into the borders of the Sind Sdgar (Saugor) Doab. 
Although its surface is not so uuld as the mountain region of Rawal 
Findi, it yet presents a general appearance of great beauty and sub- 
limity, relieved in places by smiling patches of Cultivated valley. I'he 
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backbone of the District 'is formed by the Salt Range, a treble line of 
parallel hills, mainly composed of red sandstone and carboniferous 
rocks, running in three long forks from east to west throughout its whole 
breadth. At their foot lies a small strip of level soil, stretching along 
the banks of the Jhelum, and thickly dotted with prosperous villages, 
which receive and detain the fertilizing waters from the lower sloi)es. 
Above this favoured tract, the Salt Range rises in bold and striking 
precipices, broken by gorges of dull russet sandstone and grey g)’psum,' 
which contrast finely with the brilliant redness of the superficial soil. 
The latter peculiarity marks the presence of salt, from which the range 
derives its name, and which is mined in enormous quantities, under 
Government supervision, along its sides. The gorges arc clothed with 
green brushwood, and traversed by trickling streams, at first pure and 
fresh, but soon impregnated with the saline matter over which they 
flow, and thus rendered worse than useless for purposes of irrigation. 
Between the lines of hills lies a picturesque tableland, in which the 
beautiful little lake of Kallar Kahdr nestles amongst the minor ridges 
— at one end a mimic dead sea, surrounded by bare and rocky hills, its 
banks encrusted with salt, and devoid of life or vegetation j at the other, 
a glistening lake, crowned by wooded heights, and alive with myriads of 
wildfowl. North of the Salt Range, again, the country extends upward 
in an elevated plateau, diversified by countless ravines and fissures, 
until it loses itself in the tangled masses of the Rawal Pindi Mountains. ' 
In this rugged tract, cultivation is rare and difficult, the soil being choked • 
with saline matter, and the villagers dependent for their water supply ‘ 
upon artificial ponds, which often diy up in unfavourable seasons. Tl»e 
drainage of the District is determined by a low central watershed, 
running north and south, at right angles to the Salt Range. The waters 
of the western portion find their way into the Sohan, and finally into 
' the Indus ; those of the opposite slope collect into small 'torrents, and 
empty themselves into the Jhelum, which skirts the District for loo 
miles on its eastern edge. This river is navigable for some distance 
above the town of Jhelum for the flat-bottomed craft of the country. 

History . — ^Thc early annals of Jhelum present more points of interest 
than its records in modem times, since it can claim a mention both 
•in the semi-mythical geography of the Mahdbhdrafa and in the more 
veracious pages of Alexander’s historians. Hindu tradition represents 
the Salt Rangp as the refuge of the Pdndavas during the period of their 
exile ; and every salient point in its scenery is connected with some 
legend of the national heroes. On the other hand, modern research 
has decided that the conflict between Alexander and Porus took place 
at some point within the present District; though the exact spot at 
which the Macedonian king effected the passage of the Jhelum (or 
Hydaspes) has been hotly disputed. General Cunningham is probably 
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correct in supposing that the real site of the crossing was at Jalalpur, 
which he identifies with the city of Bukephala; and that the batde with 
Porus — 2. Greek corruption of the name Purusha — took place at Mong, 
On the Gujrit side, close to the field of Chiliinwala. But when the 
brief light cast upon the District by Arrian and Curtius has been with- 
drawn, we have little information with reference to its condition, until 
the Musalman conquest brought back literature and history to Upper 
India. The Janjiiahs and Jats, who now hold the Salt Range and the 
northern plateau respective!}', appear to have been the earliest inhabit- 
ants. The former are doubtless pure Rdjputs, while the Jats 
perhaps their degenerate descendants. The Ghakkars seem to repre- 
sent an early wave of conquest from the east, and they still inhabit the 
whole eastern slope of the District ; while the Awins, who now cluster 
in the western plain, are apparently later invaders from the opposite 
quarter. The Ghakkars were the dominant race at the period of the 
first Muhammadan incursions ; and they long continued to retain their 
independence both in Jhelum itself and in the neighbouring District of 
RaIval PiNOi, where the history of the tribe will be found more fully 
traced. During the flourishing period of the Mughal d}’nasQ', the 
Ghakkar chieftains w'ere among the most prosperous and loyal vassals of 
the house of Biber. But after the collapse of the Delhi empire, Jhelum 
fell, like its neighbours, under the sway of the' Sikhs. In 1765, Gdjar 
Sinh defeated the last independent Ghakkar prince, and reduced the wild 
' inountaineers of the Salt ^nge and the Murree (Marri) Hills to subjec- 
tion. His son succeeded to his dominions, until 1810, w'hen he fell before 
the irresistible pow'er of Ranjft Sinh. Under the Lahore Government, 
the dominant classes of Jhelum suffered much from fiscal exactions, 
and the JanJiiah, Ghak^r, and Awan families gradually lost their 
landed estates, which passed into the hands of their Jit dependants. 
The feudal power declined and slowly died out, so that at the present 
time hardly any of the older chieftains survive, while their modem 
representatives hold no higher posts than that of village head-men. , In 
1849, the District passed, with the rest of the Sikh territories, into the 
power of the British. Ranjit Sinh, however, had so thoroughly sub- 
jugated the wild mountain tribes who inhabited the District, that little 
difficulty was experienced in reducing it to working order; and the * 
subsequent histo^ of Jhelum has been purely fiscal and administrative. 
The country is still studded with interesting relics of antiquity, amongst 
which the most noticeable are the ruined temples of Katds, built about 
the 8th or 9th century of our era, and perhaps of Buddhist origin. 
Other religious ruins exist at Malot and Siva-Ganga ; while the ancient 
forts of Roht^, Girjhak, and Rusdk, standing on precipitous rocks in 
the Salt Range, are of deep interest for the military historian. Indeed, 
the position of Jhelum on the great north-western highway, by which 
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so many conquerors have entered India, from the Greek to the Mughal, 
has necessarily made it a land of fortresses and guarded defiles, and 
has turned its people into hereditary warriors. 

Population . — ^The Census of 1855 was the first enumeration of the 
inhabitants, and it disclosed a total population of 429,420 persons. 

In 1868, while the area remained practically identical, the number 
of inhabitants had increased to 500,988, showing a total gain, for 
the thirteen years, of 71,568 persons, or i6‘65 per cent. The District 
then contained 3910 square miles, and was divided between 998 villages 
or townships, with an aggregate of 113,010 houses. These figures yield 
the follomng averages: — Persons per square mile, 128; villages or 
townships per square mile, o’25 ; persons per village, 502 ; houses per 
square mile, 28 '65 j persons per house, 4*43. The increase of density 
since 1855 amounted to 18*28 persons per square mile. Classified 
according to sex, there were — ^males, 264,690 ; females, 236,298 ; pro- 
portion of males, 52*84 per cent. Classified according to age, tliere 
were, under 12 years — finales, 103,288; females, 88,575; total children, 
191,863, or 38*25 per cent In religion, Jhelum is a stronghold of 
Islim, as many as 434,157 persons, or 86*66 per cent, being returned as 
Musalmdns. The Hindus number only49,iii, or 9*80 per cent The 
conquering Sikhs have left few traces of their supremacy in the com- 
position of the people, as they now number no more than 13,865, or 
2*77 per cent, leaving 3855 persons unclassified as ‘others.’ With', 
reference to ethnical divisions, the chief Hindu tribes are the Brdhmans, 
Kshattriyas, and Aroras, The former caste numbers 9023, subdivided 
with the usual nicety into minor branches, none of which will eat or 
intermarry with one another. The Kshattriyas (37,211) are the traders 
and money-lenders of Jhelum, replacing the Banias throughout the 
Sind Sdgar DoAb. The Aroras (8637) are a simple agricultural tribe. 
Amongst Muhammadans, the Jdts claim first notice, both by their 
numbers (76,202) and their agricultural importance. They hold the 
whole central region to the north and south of the Salt Range, the hills 
themselves being the home of tlie Janjdahs. The general reputation 
for industry which they possess elsewhere follows them here ; and they 
proved loyal during the events of 1857. The Awans rank second in 
numerical order with 76,057 persons, the tribe being almost peculiar to 
this District and Riwal Pindi. A romantic interest is thrown around 
them by the conjecture that they represent the descendants of Alex- 
ander’s army; though they themselves put forward a still more 
apocryphal genealogy from the son-in-law of the Prophet. The Gdjars 
(i 5>S98)» who farther south form a pastoral tribe with a bad reputation 
for cattle-lifting, are here a body of thriving and honest agriculturists 
with a fine manly physique, and considerable landed possessions around 
the town of Jhelum. The Kashmfiis are returned at 10,851; large 

, VOL. V. , G ® 
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numbers of them arrive every winter in search of harvest work, and 
return home when the summer sets in. The other principal tribes are 
the Sayyids (13,296), Ghakkars (10,073), Janjdahs (7299), and Bhattls 
(6419). The Khokars, though numerically unimportant, possess great 
social distinction. One of their ancestors founded the tomi of Find 
Dddan Khdn, which he called after his own name, and has become the 
chief centre of the salt trade. The family lost most of their possessions 
in 1849, but has since been permitted to regain some part of its former 
property. As regards occupation, 302,594 persons were returned as 
agriculturists, and 198,394 as other^\'ise employed. There were 5 
tonus in 1868 with a population e.vceeding 5000 — ^namely, Find D.4Dax 
Khan, 15,740; Chakwal, 5767; Tallagang, 5675; Laava, 5256; 
and Jhelum, 5148. The urW population accordingly amounted to 
37,586, or 9*5 per cent, of the District total. Find Dddan Khdn is 
an important emporium for the surrounding neighbourhood. The 
language in common use is PanjdM. 

AgricttUure , — ^The total cultivated area of Jhelum is returned at 7 63,845 
acres, against 1,738,445 acres of uncultivated land. Of the latter area, 
only 258,825 acres are capable of tillage. The staple crops are wheat 
in the spring harvest, and h&jra in the autumn. The area under each, 
in 1871-72, was 323,129 acres of the former and 180,425 of the latter. 
The other agricultural products are cereals and oil-seeds. Cotton ^vas 
largely grown during the American war, but since the decline in prices 
the -villagers have returned to their more familiar crops, only 17,295 
acres of this staple being planted in 1871-72. The common coarse 
vegetables of India are abundant, though fruits and European garden- 
plants have found little favour as yet. There is no e.xtensive system of 
irrigation in Jhelum, but 7 1,460 acres are watered by private enterprise. 
Wells are used in the fertile strip between the Salt Range and the 
river, and among the ravines ; in many cases each well supplies only a 
very few acres, but these are plentifully manured and tilled like a garden, 
sO as to produce a perpetual succession of sub-tropical vegetables and 
fruit throughout the year. In the fissured tableland to the north of the 
Salt Range, irrigation is more commonly practised by damming up the 
ravines, so as to retain the water and at the same time procure a rich 
deposit of sediment. The construction of these dams often demands 
both capital and energj-. The largest arc relics of a time when the 
District was in the hands of great landowners; but the security of 
British rule has induced the people themselves to turn their attention 
once more to similar works, and many new ones have lately been under- 
taken, with most profitable results. The average out-turn of crops per 
acre is returned as follows ; — ^^^^lcat, 840 lbs. ; inferior grains, 765 lbs. ; 
cotton, 129 lbs. ; oil-seeds, 360 lbs. The condition of the peasantrj- is 
on the whole prosperous. Debt is comparatively rare; and the chief 
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cause of povert)', where it exists, is the excessive subdivision of the 
soil. In former years, although primogeniture was unknown, many 
of the leading families contrived to keep their estates undivided by 
the simple method of fighting amongst themselves until only a single 
representative was left. Under the restrictive regulations of llritisli rule, 
constant distribution of property amongst the sun’iving heirs is rapidly 
reducing the richer houses to the level of their neighbours. The ancient 
communal type of\dllage tenure has been generally replaced by the .system 
known as Midydchdra, under which the rights and liabilities of each 
shareholder are determined, not by ancesiml custom, but by the amount 
of land which he possesses. Some of the villages here are much larger 
than in the average of Indian Districts, a single one containing as many 
(in an extreme case) as 90,000 acres ; and their great size gives a social 
importance to their head-men which is unknown amongst the peasantry 
elsewhere. The land is almost equally divided between tcnants-at-will 
and those with rights of occupancy. Rents vary with the nature of the 
crop for which the soil is suited. The highest rate is that for opium 
lands, which bring in from £2 to ^^3, tos. per acre. Other crops rule 
as follow.s: — ^llTieat, from 145. to ;^r, 6s. per acre, irrigated — from 12s. 
to ;^i, unirrlgated ; inferior grains, from ro.s. to ;^i, irrigated — from 
6s. to i2S., unirrigated j cotton, from 14s. to jQj, los.; rice, from 16s. 
to ras. Wages arc chiefly paid in kind. In a good h.'irvcst, 
labourers c.am as much as 6d. per diem. rricc.s were returned ns 
follows in Januarj' iSyr: — ^^Vhc.lt, 16 sers per rupee, or 7s. perewt. ; 
barley, 21 wjper rupee, or 5s. 4d. perewt.; bdjra, 23 sets per rupee, 
or 4s. logd. per cwt. 

Comnifne and Trade, etc. — The trade of Jhclum is chiefly concen- 
trated in the totvn of Find Dddan Kbdn. The exports include — salt, for 
the south ; silk and cotton goods, for the wilder country to the north 
and west ; with brass and copper ware for the whole neighbourhood. 
The imports arc English piece-goods and metal from Amritsar and 
Jliiltdn (Mooltan), woollen fabrics from Kashmir, and Central Asiatic 
stuffs from Peshdwar. The town of Jhelum itself has also a considerable 
trade both within and without the Punjab. S.allis procured in immense 
quantities from the mines in the central range, which arc now worked 
under Government supervision, and managed by a duly qualified 
engineer. The net revenue from this source amounted in 1871-72 to 
the sum of ;^362,i93. A quarter pf a million of tons per .innum 
can be turned out if neccssarj*. Gypsum is also found in the same 
range; and an inferior lignite exists in the oolitic and tertiarj’ beds, 
but the coal is of poor quality, and has not yet been mined to advantage. 
The principal means of communication is the Grand Trunk Ro.'id, from 
Lahore to Peshdwar, which p.asscs through the District from north to 
south, traversing a wild and tortuous countr)', and heavily taxing the 
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skill of the engineers. It is the only metalled line in Jhelum, and is 
30 miles in length within the District; but there are 963 miles of 
• unmetalled road, forming a complete network of intercommunication. 
The Northern State Railun-y uill follow the same general route as the 
Grand Trunk Road, only avoiding the steeper gradients. The river 
Jhelum is navigable for 85 miles along the eastern frontier ; and a line 
of telegraph runs by the side of the trunk road. Two great religious 
fairs, the one Hindu and the other Muhammadan, take place at Katis 
and at Choya Sdidan Shdh respectively, on the 9th of April and. two 
following days. As many as 50,000 pilgrims are estimated to be present 
at each festival. 

Administration . — ^The ordinary administrative staff of Jhelum consists 
of I Deputy Commissioner, 2 Assistant and 1 extra-Assistant Commis- 
sioners, and 4 talisilddrs, ivith their deputies. The total revenue (in 
which the profits of the salt mines are not included) amounted in 
1872-73 tO;^7o,299, of which sum vrus derived from the land 

tax. The other principal items are stamps and local rates. The incidence 
of the land revenue is unusually light The imperial police consisted 
in 1873 of 425 men of all ranks, besides a municipal force of 97 
constables and 5 special punitive policemen. The whole machinei}', 
therefore, for the protection of person and property consisted of 527 
men, being an average of i constable to every 950 of the popula- 
.tion and every 7*4 square miles. The total number of persons 
> brought to trial for all offences, great or small, in 1872, amounted to 
3727, being at the rate of 7*43 per thousand of the population. The 
District jail at Jhelum contained an average daily population in 1872 
of 275 prisoners. Education has made great strides of late years. 
In 1872-73, the roll of children under instruction showed a total of 
8784, or more than double the ivhole number of persons who could 
read and write in 1868. During the same year, £1078 was expended 
from public funds for educational purposes. There were 18 girls’ 
schools in the District, with a roll of 678 pupils, founded by the 
benevolent exertions of JBedi Khem Sinh, a native gentleman who has 
greatly interested himself in female education. For fiscal and admini- 
strative purposes, the District is subdivided into 4 tadsiis and i o fargands, ' 
containing an -aggregate of 939 estates, owned by 49,866 registered 
proprietors or coparceners; average land revenue froiri each estate, 
£74, 17s. 3fd. ; from each proprietor, £s, 8s. ajd. hlunicipalities are ' 
established at Jhelum, Find Dddan Khdn, and Chalcwil; and a muni- 
cipal income is also realized at Tallagang, Ahmaddbdd, Kalla, and 
Rohtds. Their united revenue for the year 1871-72 amounted to 
j^4o8o, being at the average rate of is. ajd. per head of population. 

Sanitary Aspects . — Jhelum is, on the whole, a’ healthy District, 
though the miners of the Salt Range are subject to several distressing 
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complaints (including fever, ophthalmia, and pulmonary diseases), and 
are, generally speaking, a sickly-looking and feeble community. Goitre 
is not uncommon, and guinea-worm causes much trouble on the 
northern plateau. The chief endemic disease is fever, which settles 
principally in the plain country around Pind Dddan Khdn. The small- 
pox mortality is also unusually high. -The total number of deaths 
recorded was 15,465 in 1870, i4j3i 8 in 1871, and I4>772 in 1872; 
being at the rate of 31, 28, and 29 per thousand of the population 
respectively. Of these deaths, the proportion due to fever in the three 
years was 19*39, 12*84, and 19*36 per thousand respectively ; while the 
ratio 'in the case of small-pox was 2*94, 6*99, and 0*46 per thousand. 

No observations are available with reference to the temperature of the 
District. The annual rainfall is returned as follows : — 29*7 inches in 
1866-67, 21*5 inches in 1867-68, 18*5 inches in 1868-69, 11*1 inches 
in 1869-70, 20*7 inches in 1870-71, and 16*2 inches in 1871-72 ; average 
for six years, 19*6 inches. 

Jheliun {Jhilavi). — ^Eastern iahsil of Jhelum District, Punjab. Lat. ’ 
32* 18' to 33* 15' N., long. 73” 9' to 73” 50' E. ^ 

• Jheliun {JJtilam). — Municipal town and administrative headquarters 
of Jhelum District, Punjab. Lat. 32“ 55' 26" n., long. 73* 46' 36" ^ 
E, j pop. (1868), 5148, consisting of 1858 Hindus, 2831 Muhammadans, 
442 Sikhs, 3 Christians, and 14 ‘others.’ Situated on the northern 
bank of the Jhelum river. The native town is small, and of no parti- ^ .. 
cular importance ; but its commerce has grown considerably since the * 
establishment of the civil and military stations. Its origin is quite 
modern, the old town having stood on the opposite bank; and the 
houses consist for the most part of mud huts. Good reputation for 
boat-building. Bridge on the Northern Punjab State Railway. The 
civil lines and cantonments lie about a mile north of the. town, and 
contain the court-house, police station, treasury, jail, and post office. 
Church and staging bungalow. Quarters for one' Native regiment. 
Dispensary in the native totvn. Municipal revenue (1875-76), ;^r975, 
or 4S. iijd. per head of pop. (7956) within municipal limits. 

’ Jhind. — Native State in the Punjab. — See Jind.' • 

. Thinj hiiwArfl,. — One of the petty States’ of Jhalawdr in KdthiAwdr, 
Bombay. It consists of 17 villages, with 9 independent tribute-payers. 
The revenue in 1876 was estimated at;^8ooo ; and tribute of ;^iioo is 
paid to the British Government. 

Jhirak. — Subdivision and town, Kardchi (Kurrachee) District, Sind. 

— .Sftf Jerruck. 

Jhiri. — River of Assam, which rises m lat'. 25* 16' N., long. 93* 24' 
e., amid the Bardil Hills, and flows south into the Bardk, in lat. 24" 43' 

N., long. 93° 7' E., forming for a considerable distance the boundary 
between Cdchdr District on the west, and the independent State of 
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Manipur. It runs in a narrow vallq^, shut in between ti^'o steep spurs 
of the Barail range. 

Jhusi. — ^^^illage in Allahibid District North-Western Pronnces, 
opposite the city of Allahdbdd, on the left bank of the Ganges. A ferry 
affords communication with the city. Lat 25" 26' n., long. 81“ 58' e. 

JiSr Dhaneswari. — River in Barrang District, Assam j which rises 
beyond the frontier amid the Aka Hills, and Hows south into the 
Brahmaputra- It is navigable throughout the year for native boats of 
4 tons burthen. 

Jiagaiy. — ^Town in Murshiddbdd District, Bengal, on the left bank 
of the Bhagirathi Lat 24* 14' 30' N., long. 88* 18' 31" e.; 3 miles 
above Murshiddbdd city, and opposite Azimganj railway station. In 
rS57, the revenue surveyor stated that this town carried on a large trade 
in cotton, saltpetre, sugar, rice, and silk. According to the registration 
returns of 1876-77, the total imports were valued at 23,000, chiefly 
salt, oil-seeds, tobacco, and^/ffy the principal exports were piece-goods 
and rice. 

Jigni — One of the petty States in the Buudelkhand Agenc}', under 
the Central India Agency and the Government of India. It is situated 
south of the Betwa, at its confluence tiith the Dhasan river to the north- 
west of Hamfrpur District. The State, at the time of the British 
occupation ofBundelkhand, consisted of 14 villages, which were attached 
in consequence of contumacy, but eventually 6 villages were restored in 
1810. The present Rao Jdgirddr is named Lakshman Sink, a Hindu 
Bundela. He holds a sanad of adoption. The area of the State is 17 
square miles, the population about 4000, and the revenue about 
There is a militarj' force of about 57 infantry. Jigni town is situated 
in lat 25" 44' ir., long. 79“ 27' E. 

Jind. — One of the Native States situated to the east of the Sutlej 
(Satlaj) river, under the political superintendence of the Government 
of the Punjab. It consists of tliree or four isolated tracts. The town 
of Jind is situated in lat. 29’ 19' k., and long. 76“ 23' e. The prin- 
cipality was founded in 1763, and the chief was recognised as Raja by 
the Emperor of Delhi in 1768. The Rdjas of Jind have always 
been steady adherwts of the British Government. Among the fore- 
most and most sincere of those who proffered their allegiance after 
the overthrow of the Marhattds was Bagh Sinh of Jind; and the 
good offtces of this chief were not unimportant in the negotiations 
which followed the advance of Lord Lake in pursuit of Holkar to the 
banks of the Beas. In recognition of these services. Lord Lake con- 
firmed to the Rdja the grants of land he held under the Emperors of 
Delhi, and under Sindhia. After the Sutlej campaign, the Governor- 
General bestowed a grant of land of about ^^300 a year in value on 
the Rija of Jind, as a mark of satisfaction with his conduct. In 1857, 
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Swardp Sinli, then Rajd, was the first to march against the mutineers 
at Delhi. His troops acted as the vanguard of the army, and he 
remained in the British camp until the reoccupation of the city, and 
a portion of his troops took part in the assault. For these services 
he received a grant of additional territory, yielding 11,681 per 
annum, on condition of fidelity and political and military service in 
time of difficulty and danger. The present Rdjd, Raghbir Sinh, 
G.C.S.I., is a Sikh of the Sidhu J 4 t -tribe, and is entitled to a salute of 
XI guns. 

The Jind territory comprises an area of about 1236 square miles, 
and has a population estimated in 1875 at about 311,000. The 
revenue has rapidly increased of late years, and is now between 6 and 
7 Idkhs of rupees, or between ;^6o,ooo and £70,000. The military 
force consists of 4 field and 6 other guns, 79 artillerymen, 200 cavalry, 
1600 infantry. The Rajd supplies 25 horsemen for general service in 
British tenitory. 

Jingirdm. — River of Assam, which rises in the Tur£ range of the 
Gdro Hills, and flows north into Godlpara District, emptying itself into 
the Brahmaputra a few miles above the town of Goilpdra. It is navig- 
' able during the rainy seasons for boats of a tons burthen. 

Jiqjird. — State and port in Bombay. — See Janjira. 

Jfrd. — ^Village in the south of GoAlpdra District, Assam, on the left 
or west bank of the Krishna! river, at the foot of the Gdro Hills. The 
weekly market is frequented by Gdros, who bring down lac and other 
products of their hills to exchange for cotton goods, salt, rice, dried 
fish, etc. Jfra has given its name to a dtt/dr or lowland tract in the 
Gdro Hills, where valuable scf/ timber is found in the forests. 

Jir&l. — One of the petty States in Rewd Kdnta, Pombay. . It is 
under the same two chiefs as Kamsoli Moti and Kamsoli Ndni, the 
total area of the three States being 3 square miles. The estimated 
revenue of Jirdl in 1875 was £159, of which £7 is paid as tribute to the 
Gdekwdr of Baroda. 

Jirang, — Petty democratic State in the Khasi Hills, Assam; presided 
over by a rnn/drnamed Moti Sinh. Pop, (iSy’a), 581. Natural pro- 
ducts — rice, chillies, and caoutchouc. Cotton cloth is woven. 

Jiri — River of Assam. — See Jhiri. 

Jobat. — One of the petty States in the Bhil Agency, under the 
Central India Agency and the Government of India, lying behveen 22“ 
24' and 22“ 36' N. lat., and between 74' 37' and 74“ 51' e. long. It is 
one of the offshoots of the Jodhpur State, and consists of a small tract 
of hilly country, populated almost entirely by Bhils, which was left 
undisturbed during the turmoil Avhich the'Marhattd invasions caused in 
Malwd. The Rdnd of Jobat, Swardp Sinh, is a Rah tor Rdjput The 
area of the State is about 200 square miles ; estimated population 
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(1S75), 8000 ; and the revenue in the same year, jCitOO. Jobat town 
is situated in lat. 22* 27' n., long. 74“ 38' e. 

Jodhpur (also called Mdmtdr), — State in Rdjpuidna, under the 
political superintendency of the Rdjputdna Agency and the Government 
of India. It i-s bounded on the north by Bikaner (Bickancer) and the 
Shaikhwati District of Jaipur (Jcyporc) ; on the cast by Jaipur and 
Kishangarh ; on the south-east by Ajmcrc-Mhainvdra ; on the south by 
Sirohi and Pdlanpur ; on the west by the Rann of Cutch (Kachhch) and 
the Thar and I'.'irkar District of Sind ; and on the north-west by Jdisal- 
mlr (Jeysulmere). It lies between lat. 24* 36' and 27* 42' y., and 
between long. 70* 6' and 75“ 24' c. Its greatest length north-east and 
south-west is about 290 miles, and its greatest breadth, 130 miles. It 
conUains an area of 37,000 square miles, being the largest State in 
Rdjpuidna. 

P/iystcal As/ects . — ^The river I.dni is the most marked feature in the 
I)hysical aspect of Jodhpur. It rises in the lake at Ajmere, and is 
first known as the S.-igar Mali, mking the name of Liini after its 
junction at Govindgarh rrith the Sarsuti, which has its source in the 
Ptishkdr Lake. From Gorindgarh the river flows in a south- 
westerly direction through the State, and is finally lost in the marshy 
ground at the head of the Rann of Cutch (Kachchh). It is fed by 
numerous tributaries, chiefly from the AnavalU Hills. In hca^y floods, 
• which occur \’eo' rarely, it overflows its banks in the District of 
IVIatHni. The local name of this overflow is rd, and the crops of 
wheat and barley grown on the saturated soil are very fine. Wells 
arc dug in the bed of the river in all the Districts of Jodhpur through 
which it flows, and in this way large tracts producing wheat and barley 
arc irrigated. There is a saying in Mdnvdr, that half the produce of 
the country', so far as cereals arc concerned, is dependent on the Ltlni. 
The river is, however, capricious and erratia On one bank it may be a 
blessing, on the other a curse. This is seen in two villages in the Gura 
estate in the Malldni District. One is rich with crops, the other arid and 
bare ; on one side the stream flows over sand, and its water is sweet, — 
on the other, over a hard bed, and its irater is briny. The Ldni attains 
its greatest breadth in the Sachor and Alalldni Districts. Its water 
is, as a rule, saline or brackish, but that of w’ells sunk at a distance of 
20 or 30 yards from the banks of the river is comparatively sweet, and 
the inliabitants of all the villages situated in its neighbourhood depend 
for their drinking supply on these wells. Melons and the singhara 
nut (Trapa bispinosa) are grown in gre.at quantities in the bed of the 
river during the dry season. The chief tributaries of the Lilni are the 
Jojri, the Sdkri, the Reria or Pili, the Bdnda, and the Juwdi. The 
only important lake is the famous salt lake of Sambhar, on the borders 
of Jodhpur and Jaipur. Two other depressions of the same kind exist, 
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one in the north of Jodhpur at Didwjina, and the other in the south^ 
at Pachpadra. The annual out-turn of salt from these two latter lakes 
is estimated at about 1,200,000 mounds (say 43,000 tons). There are 
a few jhils or marshes in Jodhpur, notably one in the Sachor District, 
which covers an area of 40 or 5® nailes in the rainy season, and the 
bed of whi(h, when dr)', yields good crops of wheat and gram. 

The geological characteristics of the countr)' are soniewliat comple.x 
and varied. The south-eastern boundary, viz. that portion of Mhair- 
wdra and the Aravalli range within the frontier of the State, consists 
principally of metamorphic or transition rocks, rising precipitously from 
the plains of Jodhpur, and in some localities attaining an elevation of 
3000 feet. These rocks are chiefly gneiss, hornblende, quartz, and 
mica-slate ; but in the higher hills bands of basalt and porphyry are 
seen, and occasionally granite, which, more towards the south, becomes 
the principal feature of the range, as at Abu. Passing from the Aravallis 
towards the west, the surface, even at the base of the mountain range, 
is found to be sandy; but the under stratum appears to be chiefly 
gneiss, hornblende, mica-slate and quartz, all of which may be seen 
cropping up through the sand, and in some places arc from 800 to 1 000 
feet in height. The aspect of the country, therefore, as far as the Ldni^. 
river, which divides Jodhpur into tivo unequal parts, is that of a sandy 
plain, dotted with bold and picturesque conical hills, rising to the 
elevation above noted. The most prominent of these formations arc— 
the Nddoliu Hill, on which a colossal stone elephant has been placed ; 
the Punnagfr Hill, near Jadhan ; the Sojat Hill ; the Hill near Pali ; 
the Hill near Gundoj; the Sandcras Hill ; and the Jdlor Hill. Imme- 
diately around these hills the ground is hard and stony, but gradually 
passes into sand, which becomes more heavy as the eastern and northern 
Districts are approached. After crossing the Liini, or at about one- 
third of the breadth of the State, these conical hills are less numerous, 
and sandstone appears, but the metamorphic rocks are not lost sight 
of until the range is passed on w’hich the capital, Jodhpur, is situated. 
The country to the north of Jodhpur city is one vast sandy plain, 
called the thal^ only broken by sandhills or tebas., which, commencing in 
the State of Jodhpur, stretch into Bikaner in the north, and into Jdisal- 
mir (Jeysulmere) and Sind, to the west and south. In the Malldni 
District these sandhills rise in places to a height of 300 or 400 feet, and 
this part of the country resembles an undulating sea of sand. Through- 
out the //w/, an occasional oasis is met with ; but water is exceedingly 
scarce, 'and often from 200 to 300 feet below the surface. It is conjectured 
that the substratum of this part of the country is sandstone, as that is 
passed through in sinking the deep wells, but no special investigations 
have been made. Zinc used to be obtained in large quantities near Sojat. 
The country is rich in salt, which is obtained in large quantities, chiefly 
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from the natural lake of Sambhar. At Pachpadra in -the south, and at 
other places, salt is ci^’stallized from the water of wells. Marble exists 
in abundance at Maknina in the north, and also in smaller masses near 
Ghdneido on the south-east border. Multdni matti or fuller’s earth is 
found in considerable quantities at Kapuri ; it Is used by natives of 
all castes for washing the hair. This earth is taken for sale to Umarkot 
in Sind, to Jodhpur, and Bikaner. It sells on the spot at about 
2 annas (3d.) a bullock-load. 

77 ie Population of Jodhpur consists of Rdjputs, the conquerors and 
lords of the soil; of Charans, Bhats, Jdts, Bishnawis, Minas, and 
Bhils, the aboriginal inhabitants; and of the usual mixed Hindu 
population, with a scanty number of Muhammadans. The Charans, 
a sacred race, hold large religious grants of land, and enjoy peculiar 
immunities as traders in local produce. The Bhats are by profession 
genealogists, but also engage in trade. The Minas, Bauris, and Bhfl.s, 
are predatory classes, but are employed in menial capacities. The 
Muhammadans are principally soldiers, the word sipdhi being used 
generally to designate a Muhammadan. The natives, as a race, are 
enterprising and industrious, but the agricultural classes have to 
undergo great privations from poor food, and often bad water. 
hHnvdri traders are to be found throughout the length and breadth 
a:»t)f the peninsula, especially in the Deccan. In pursuit of trade, they 
quit their homes for years, only revisiting them on occasions of 
marriages or family concerns. No Census of the population has ever 
been taken, but it has roughly been calculated at about 2,850,000, of 
whom 86 per cent, are said to be Hindus, 10 per cent Jains, and 4 per 
cent hluhammadans. Supposing the total number of inhabitants to be 
tolerably correct, this would make an average of 7 7 '2 to the square mile ; 
and local authorities calculate the number of Rahtor Rdjputs at 200,000, 
which gives a percentage of 3*40. In the sandy portion of Mdrwdr, and 
throughout Malldni, the houses are mostly beehive-shaped huts, witli 
the exception .of the Thakur’s residence, which in small villages is 
generally of mud, with a thatch roof. The villages are enclosed with a 
strong fence to keep out wild animals and thieves. The middle classes 
generally dwell in houses constructed of mud, with thatch roofs ; those , 
of the mahdjans (traders) are frequently of stone and mortar, whilst 
in some villages the Thdkur’s house is a handsome well-constructed 
residence. The lower classes are generally temperate, laborious, and 
economical ; their dress is of the most simple kind ; as a rule, they 
partake of two meals a day, consisting of bread, vegetables (generally 
dried), and curds and milk. Their houses usually contain nothing but 
a few cooking utensils and sleeping cots ; carpets and rugs are rarely 
used, the people sitting on the bare ground. The majority of the 
cultivators are Jdts, Sirwis, Bishnawis, Pitdls, Rdjputs, and Miiham- 
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madans of the country, such as Kdim IChdnis, who enjoy grants of 
land. 

Agriatlfure . — ^The principal rain crops are pulses and millets — b&jra, 
moth, til, and jo&r. In the fertile portion of the State enclosed within 
the branches of the Ldni, wheat and barley are produced in consider- 
able quantities. Cotton, is occasionally seen near wells, but the staple 
is poor. Opium is cultivated in the south-east portion of the State, 
in the vicinity of the Aravalli range of hills, where the water is 
sweet and the soil rich. Tobacco and sugar-cane are also grown, but 
not extensively. The soils of Mdrwdr have been classified under the 
following heads : — Baikal, the most prevalent, is a light sand, having 
little or no earthy admixture, and only fit for the production of Mjra, 
moth, til (sesamurn), water-melons, and other cucurbitaceous plants; 
Chikna, a clayey fat black earth, producing chiefly wheat; Pila, a yellow 
sandy clay adapted for barley, tobacco, onions, and vegetables ; Safedi 
(white), a soil of siliceous nature, only productive after heavy rains ; 
Khari, alkaline earth, poisonous to all vegetation. In the sandy parts - 
of the State, the rain sinks into the soil, and does not flow off the surface, 
so that a very small rainfall suffices for the crops. When the rainy 
season commences, the sandhills are ploughed by camels, and the seed^ 
planted very deep in the ground. After it has sprouted, a few showers 
at long intervals bring it to maturity; and as the light-built desert'.*?-’ 
camels are quick movers, each householder is able to put a large extent 
of ground under crop. The produce in a favourable season is more 
than sufficient for the wants of the population, but, unfortunately, the 
means of storing grain are difficult to. be got, as burnt earthen vessels 
for the purpose have to be brought from long distances. The surplus 
produce is therefore frequently left on the ground as fodder for the 
cattle. Irrigation works are rare ; but care is taken to make the best 
use of the scanty rainfall by embanking the fields, so that the tvater is 
retained for two or three months, until the soil becomes sufficiently 
saturated to produce crops of wheat Irrigation is also carried on by 
Persian wheels and ordinary wells where the water is not more than 75 
feet in depth ; beyond that depth, well irrigation is not remunerative. 
No uniform system of assessment of land revenue exists in Manvir ; it 
varies in different localities, but one-third of the actual produce is the 
prevailing rate. In Nagar, the land yields a single luxuriant rain-crop, 
of which the extreme share of one-half falls to the landlord. In the thal, 
or sandy portions of the State, where labour is scarce, and the ground 
yields poor and uncertain returns, the landlord’s share sometimes falls 
as low as one-fourteenth. 

The Manufactures of the State of Jodhpur are of no great im- 
portance in a commercial point of view. Turbans and scar\'es and 
• embroidered silk knotted thread for wearing on the turban, are 
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specialities of the country. Leather boxes for holding clothes and 
brass utensils are also manufactured. The principal exports are salt, 
cattle, sheep, goats, horses, cotton, wool, dyed cloth, hides, and pome- 
granates, From Makrana, marble and marble manufactures are exported, 
.and stone from various quarries. Stone flour-mills are constructed at 
Barmer in Malldni, and exported in large numbers. The chief imports 
are ^/r and iaiid (coarse and refined sugar), and rice from Bhiwdni in 
Hissar, opium from Kotah, Uddipur (Oodeypore), and Bedwar. From 
Bombay come English piece-goods, silver and copper ; from Guzerat, 
spices of every kind, dates, gum-arabic, bora.\, cocoa-nuts, silk, sandal- 
wood, and dyes. Corn is imported from Sind and Bhiwdni. Trade is 
carried on chiefly by permanent markets at Jodhpur, Pdli, Merta, 
Parbatsar, Nagar, Didwdna, Pachpadra, Phalodi, Jalor, Pipar, and 
Balotra, the chief torvns. In ordinary years, the local crops suffice for 
local wants, but the local manufactures do not 

Medical Aspects . — ^The prevailing diseases are malarious or paroxys- 
mal fevers, especially in the autumnal season, when the extremes 
of temperature are first experienced. Skin affections are also ver}’ 
prevalent, probablj' caused by the bad %vater and indifferent food of the 
‘..lower classes, and partly owing to their dirty habits, the latter being in 
some degree the result of a scarcity of water for household use. The » 
food of the people, consisting chiefly of bdjra (Holcus spicatus), is also 
instrumental in the production of dj'speptic complaints, which would 
be even more prevalent, were it not for the abundance and cheapness 
of salt throughout the country. Guinea-worm and mycetoma or madura- 
foot are also diseases of the soil. Of epidemic maladies, small-pox 
occurs periodically with some violence. Cholera, however, compara- 
tively seldom presents itself, and still more rarely penetrates the semi- 
desert Districts to the west of the city of Jodhpur. 

History. — The present ruling chief of Jodhpur is His Highness 
the Mah^rajd Jaswant Sinh, who holds that position as chief of the 
Rah tor clan of Rdjputs, to whom the territory belongs. The princes of 
Jodhpur, like their rivals of Uddipur (Oodeypore), term themselves 
Suijya Vansa or the ‘ Solar race,’ and claim descent from Rdma. The 
founder of the dynasty migrated from Kanauj ; and the Rahtor race, from 
its warlike and aggressive propensities, became the most powerful clan 
of the Rdjputs. Several independent States were founded by offshoots , 
from it, among which are the present States of Bikaner (Bickaneer) and 
Kishengarh in Rdjputdna, and Edar and Ahmednagar in Guzerat. It is 
probable that the Jdts, the Minas, and the Bhlls originally held the 
country of Mdrwdr in separate petty chiefships before the Rjihtor 
conquest The local historians relate that subsequently to the fall of 
the Rahtor dynasty of Kanauj in 1194 a.d., .Sivajl, the grandson of 
Jdi Chdnd, the last king of Kanauj, entered hidrwdr on a pilgrimage to 
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Dwarka, and, halting at the town of Pali, he and his followers displayed 
their valour by repelling large bands of marauders. At the entreaty of 
the Brihman community of the place, who were greatly harassed by 
constant raids of plundering bands, Sivaji agreed to settle among them 
and become their protector. The Rahtor chief, acquiring land and 
power around Pdli, gained there the first footing in the future kingdom. 
His son and successor, Asthan, extended the domain by conquering 
the land of Kher from the Gohel Rdjputs, and established his brother 
Soning in Edar, then a small principality on the frontier of Guzerat. It 
was not, however, till the time of Rdo Chdnda, the tenth in succession 
from Sivajf, that Mandor, then the capital of Mdnvdr, was acquire^ by 
the Rahtors. From the time of Chdnda, about 1382 a.d., the actual 
conquest of Mdnvdr by the Rahtors may bfe dated. Chdnda was 
succeeded by Rdo Rir Mall, a famous w’arrior. His son Jodha ruled 
after him, and founded the city of Jodhpur, which he made his capital. 
In 1528, the Rahtors fought under the standard of Udaipur (Oodey- 
pore) against the Mughal Emperor Bdbar, on the field of Khanua. 
In 1544, the Afghdn Sher Shdh led an army of 80,000 men into 
Mdnvdr, and obtained victory, but only after a narrow escape from 
defeat. In 1561, the Emperor Akbar invaded the country, and^ 
eventually the chief of Jodhpur succumbed to necessity, and, as was'^ 
the custom of the time, sent his son as a mark of homage to talce 
service under the Mughal emperor. When this son, Uddi Sinh, suc- 
ceeded to the chiefship, he gave his sister Jodhbdiin marriage to Akba^ 
and was rewarded by the restoration of the former possessions of fiis 
house in Mdnvdr, with the exception of Ajmere; but several rich 
Districts in Mdlwd were added. The son of XJddi Sinh, Rajd Sur Sinh, 
attained to high honour with Akbar, for whom he conquered Guzerat 
(Gujrat) and the Deccan (Dakshin). On the occasion of the contests 
among the four sons of Shdh Jahdn, Jas^vant Sinh, successor to Rdjd 
Sur, was appointed to the command of the army sent against Aurang- 
zeb. He was, however, defeated; and though he made peace with 
Aurangzeb aftenvards, he was never forgiven. Aurangzeb, to get rid 
of him, appointed him to lead an army against the Afghdns. Jaswant 
Sinh died beyond Attock fAtak), leaving a posthumous son, Ajit 
Sinh. During the infancy of the- latter, Aurangzeb invaded Mdnvdr, 
plundered Jodhpur, sacked all the large towns, and commanded the 
conversion of the Rahtor race to Muhammadanism. This cemented 
into a bond of union all who cherished either patriotism or religion ; 
and the Rdjputs, making common cause, held their own against the 
Muhammadan power. Ajit Sinh was a party to the triple alliance with 
Uddipur and Jdipur, to throw off the Muhammadan yoke. One of 
the conditions of this alliance was, that the chiefs of Jdipur and 
Jodhpur should regain the prinlege of marriage with the UddijiS^r 
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family^ which they had forfeited by contracting alliahces with the Mughal 
emperors, on the understanding that the offspring of the princesses of 
Uddipur should succeed to the State in preference to all other 
children, Ajit Sinh was murdered by his son Bakht Sinh ; but the 
quarrels arising from the stipulation in the above treaty lasted through 
generations, and led to the invitation of the help of Marhattd leaders 
by the aspirants to power in support of their claims, and finally to the 
subjection of all the Rajput States to the court of Poona. Jodhpur 
was conquered by Sindhia, who levied a tribute of 6o Ukfis of rupees 
(J^ 6 o,ooo), and took from it the fort and city of Ajmere. At the com- 
mencement of the Marhattd war of 1803, Mdn Sinh had just been 
elected by the nobles to be chief of Jodhpur, after a long struggle 
with his cousin Bhim Sinh. The alliance of the British Government 
was offered to him, and a treaty drawn up, but it was not ratified ; and 
Mdn Sinh, having meanwhile given assistance to Holkar, the treaty was 
formally cancelled in 1804, and Mdn Sinh left to his o^vn resources.' 
Thereafter, troubles came quickly upon Jodhpur, owing to internal 
disputes regarding the succession of Dhokal Sinh, a reputed son of 
Bhim Sinh, and a disastrous war with Jaipur for the hand of the 
•. daughter of the Rdnd of Uddipur. The aid of the great Pinddri 
freebooter, Amfr Khdn, was called in first , by the Jdipur and 
afterwards by the Jodhpur Rdjd. Amfr Kh4n .thus became the 
arBiter of affairs in Mdrwdr; and after terrifying the Mahdrdji into 
abdication and pretended insanity, ended by plundering 4he treasury 
and leaving the country with its resources completely exhausted. 
Chhatar Sinh, the only son of the Mahardjd, assumed the regency on 
the withdrawal of Amir Khdn in 1817. With him the British Govern- 
ment commenced negotiations at the outbreak of the Pinddri war, and 
a treaty was concluded in January 1818, by which Jodhpur was taken 
under the protection of the British Government, the tribute payable 
to Sindhia was transferred to the British, and the Rdja engaged to 
furnish a contingent of 1500 horse when required, and the whole forces 
of the Jodhpur State when necessary. Chhatar Sinh died shortly after 
the conclusion of the treaty, whereupon his father threw off the mask 
of insanity, and resumed the administration. In 1824, 21 villages in 
Mhairwdra were made over temporarily to the JBritish Government, 
with a view of bringing the lawless Minas and Mhairs into sub- 
mission. The lease expired in 1843, but the Rdjd ejqpressed his 
readiness to leave the villages under British administration. No 
definite arrangement was made, and the tract is still being adminis- 
tered on this footing. The desert tract of Mallani has also been 
.under the • superintendence of the Political Agent since 1836. It 
belongs to Jodhpur, but the feudatories acknowledge the Rdja’s 
supremacy merely by paying an annual tribute of;^688, which is 
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collected by the Political Agent, and paid over to the Jodhpur 
Gov^ment. 

The misgovernment of Mdn Sinh, and the consequent disaffection 
and insurrection in the State, reached such a pitch that in 1S39 the 
British Government was compelled to interfere. A force was marched 
to Jodhpur, of which it held military occupation for five months, and 
Mdn Sinh executed an engagement to ensure future good government. 
Four years after this, Man Sinh died, without sons of his body, and 
without adopting an heir. The succession lay between the chiefs of 
Edar and Ahmednagar, Edar being the nearest of kin {see Edar). It 
was left to the widows, the nobles, and the State officials interested 
to select the future ruler. Their choice fell upon Takht Sinh, chief 
of Ahmednagar, a direct descendant of Rdjd Ajit Sinh, whom with 
his son Jaswant Sirih they invited to Jodhpur. Owing to constant 
disputes between the Darbdr (official administration) and the Thdkurs 
(feudatory chiefs), the affairs of Jodhpur remained in an unsatisfactory 
state- during the administration of Raja Takht Sinh, but he was 
loyal to the British Government, and did good service during the 
Mutiny. He died in February 1873, and was succeeded by his son 
Jaswant Sinh, the present ruler, who was bom about 1837. The 
MaMriji has received the right of adoption, and has been created a 
K.C.S.I. 

The constitution of Jodhpur has been hitherto generally spoken of'^S 
feudal, but exception has been taken to this epithet by a recent witer 
of authority, who suggests that it may be more accmrately described as a 
tribal suzerainty rapidly passing into the feudal stage. The institutions 
of the State are highly favourable to general peace and the protection 
of personal property, provided that the tribal chiefs live in harmony 
with their suzerain, and with one another, for there is a chain of 
authority running from the ruler to the possessor of a circle of 100 
villages and of i village. The rights of all classes of the agricultural 
community are well defined, understood, and thoroughly respected, 
except in periods of anarchy and mismle. The pattdit or tribal chief 
of any magnitude is the ruler of his estate, and the judge almost 
exclusively in all matters of civil and criminal jurisdiction over his 
people. The Thdkurs of Jodhpur owe military service to their 
suzerain, and exact the same from their brethren to whom assignments 
of land have been made, and who form their following, — the whole con- 
stituting the following of the suzerain himself. The fiscal lands are 
managed by Hdkiras or Provincial Governors ; but these hardly amount 
to one-fifth of those in the possession of Thdkurs and jagirddrs. The-'' 
right of Government to a certain money rate or share of the produc»^s 
so well understood, that the agricultural classes eveiy’where live in oni- 
parative security. 
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AdminUtratbu . — At Jodhpur city there are civil and criminal courts 
presided over by separate oflicials. The Mahardjd alone has power of life 
and death, and final appeals lie to him in all but petty cases. Most of the 
District coses are disposed of by the Hdkims or Provincial Governors. 
The Thdkurs within their estates assume independent magisterial autho- 
rity ; and until lately, it was only the lower feudatories who would sur- 
render criminals or brook interference in criminal cases. Arbitration 
is generally resorted to in all civil disputes. There is one large newly 
constructed jail at Jodhpur cit}', to which, as a rule, all prisoners 
sentenced to more than tliree months' imprisonment are sent At the 
headquarters of each District there is a lock-up. Police duties are 
generally conducted by the army,' no separate establishment existing. 
There are 3 dispensaries in the city of Jodhpur, one at the town of 
Pdli, one at Nagar, and one at Jessol in Mallini. The Mahdrdja is 
very liberal in responding to any coll for these charitable institutions. 

Education in an advanced form is unknown in Mdrwdr. A large 
proportion of the population can read and write Hindi ; amongst 
whom arc included most of the ladies of good birth, which it is 
believed is peculiar to this State The capital now possesses 2 
good schools, one for the sons of- Thakurs and the higher classes, the 
other for the children of tradcs-people downwards. At both these 
schools, English is taught, as well as tlie vernacular languages. There 
are also schools supported by the State in some of the towns, and 
every large village possesses one, presided over by the local Jain 
priest The language spoken in Jodhpur Is a peculiar patois called 
Marwari, .considered to have an affiniQ' to Hindi. 

There is one metalled road, 100 miles in length, running through 
Jodhpur; it is the main route from Ajmerc to Ahmeddbdd in Bombay. 
The Western Rajputdna Railway, on the metre gauge, now in progress 
to connect the Rajputdna State Railway at Ajmerc with the Bombay, " 
Baroda,-and Central India Railway at Ahmcddbdd, will skirt the eastern 
border of Jodhpur. The Rajputdna State Railway touches on the 
territory in the branch line to the Sambhar Salt Lake, which is on. the 
boundaries of Jodhpur and Jdipur. 

The revenue of the State is mainly derived from the land, salt, 
custom dues, a cess imposed on the feudatory^ nobles, succession dues, 
eta The total receipts may be calculated at about 25 Idkfis of rupees 
(say ^^250,000). In addition to this, the numerous nobles of Alanvdr 
enjoy very large incomes, and there are also a great number of religious 
and other free grants, which amount probably altogether to more than 
double the revenue receipts. 

In the treaty of 1S18, it was stipulated that the tribute hitherto 
paid to Sindhia by the Jodhpur State should be paid in perpetuity 
to the British Government. This tribute amounted to Rs, 108,000, 
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but has been Teduced to Rs. 98,000 annually (say ;£^9,8oo), Rs. 10,000 
having been remitted as compensation for the fort of Umarkot in 
Sind. In the same treaty, it was agreed that the Jodhpur State 
should furnish a contingent of 15,000 horse when required. In 1832, 
a demand was made for a force to co-operate against freebooters who 
occupied Nagar Pdrkar. The contingent failed in its duty, and proved 
utterly useless. In 1835, therefore, the obligation to furnish the force 
was commuted to an annual payment of 1,500 towards the 
Jodhpur Legion which was then raised. This Legion mutinied in 
1857. Its place is now supplied by the Erinpura Irregular Force. 
The military establishment of the State, in addition to this, consists of 
20 field and 250 other guns, 240 gunners, 3545 cavaliy, and 5020 
infantry. 

Climate , — ^The climate of Jodhpur at all seasons may be described 
as dry. This dryness is due to the geographical position of the State, 
the geological nature of the surface, and the absence of forest vegeta- 
tion. The Aravalli range separates it from the more fertile Districts of 
' Uddipur. The country is therefore beyond the range of the full 
force of the south-west monsoon from the Indian Ocean, and entirely 
removed from the influence of the south-east monsoon from the Bay_ 
of Bengal. Also the clouds from the south-west, before arriving at 
Jodhpur, must float above extensive arid Districts, as the sandy tracts 
of Northern Guzerat, Cutch (Kachchh), the Rann, and the desert 
Districts of Umarkot and Pilrkar. This results in a very small rainfall, 
which at the centre of the country, i.e. the city of Jodhpur (at which 
. place only have meteorological observations been recorded, and those 
only recently), does not often exceed the average of 5J inches, and is 
frequently much less. In the Mdrwir Agency Report, 1875-76, the 
Political Agent reports ; — * Mdrwir was blessed this year with an 
~ unusually good supply of rain. A register was kept in the city, which 
gave 13-92 as the total fall of the year.’ There was in consequence 
some damage caused by floods during the rainy months. The Liini 
contains only scanty pools of water, and its tributaries are dry during 
ten months of the year. The sandy soil, the brackish water nearly txtry;- 
where found, and the prevalence of the saline efflorescenno known as reh, 
are the principal reasons why there is so little of either wild jungle growth 
oir of cultivated ground. Thus all conditions unite in producing that 
extraordinary dryness characteristic of KT^rwdr. ^he next most striking,- 
peculiarity of the climate is the extreme variation of temperature which 
occurs in the cold season betiveen the night and the day. This depends 
in a great degree on the dryness of the atmosphere, the heat given off 
by the earth at night passing freely through dry air, whereas it is 
absorbed and retained by the damp of a moist atmosphere. Thus it 
' happens that on the sandy soil of Jodhpur, while the nights may be 
VOL. v. . " ... H 
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sufficiently cold for ice to form, the days are often marked by a tem- 
perature of 90* in the shade of a tent Similarly, although hot 
winds prevail with great violence in the months of April, Ma}', and 
June, the nights are fairly cool. 

Jodhpur. — The capital of the Rajput State of the same name. 
Lat 26' 17' N., long. 73“ 4' E. It was built by Rdo Jodha in 1549 
A.D., and from that time has been the seat of Government of the 
I)rincipality of Jodhpur or Mdrwdr. It is placed in the southern slope 
of a small range of hills running east and west, the prevailing geological 
formation of which is' red sandstone. The fort commanding the city 
is built on a sandstone rock rising to the height of 800 feet, having 
to the north cones of porphyry and masses of trap of various descrip- 
tions placed in juxtaposition to the sandstone. The layers of this 
sandstone are usually parallel with the horizon, and they generally rise 
abruptly out of the sand below, but are sometimes visibly supported 
by trap or metamorphic rock. In some places, poTph}'ritic trap is ranged 
in stairs, and has apparently been thrown up at a later date than the sand- 
stone, without haring materially damaged the stratification of the latter. 
The city is surrounded by a strong wall nearly 6 miles in extent, 
'.pnd there are seventy gates, each bearing the name of the place to.which 
it, leads. The fort stands on an isolated rock, the highest point of 
the range, and contains the Mahdrdja’s palace, a large and handsome 
building, completely covering the crest of the hill on whidi it stands, 
and overlooking the city, which lies several hundred feet below. The 
city contains many handsome buildings — -palaces of the Maharaja, and 
town residences of the Thdkurs or nobles, besides numerous fine 
temples, and tanks. Building stone is plentiful, and close at hand, and 
the architecture solid and handsome. Three miles north from Jodh- 
pur are the ruins of Mandor, which is interesting from having been 
the^ site of the ancient capital of the Purihar Princes of Mdrwdr, prior 
to its conquest by the Rahtors. It contains the cenotaphs of the 
ruling chiefs of the country, erected on the spot where the funeral 
pyre consumed the remains of those who in former days were seldom , 
'"‘Otifileu alonfc There are also stone effigies of gallant chieftains of 
Marvvdr, clifious 2? ^specimens of rude earthing by workmen of the 
countrj'. 

Jogiffarfi. — ^Fort in Gw'alior State, Central India; situated on a 
small island in the Narbadd (Nerbudda) river, Lat. 22’ 25' K, long. 
76° 51' E. A rapid at this point renders navigation impracticable 
except during the rains, when a passage can be effected by small boatsl 

Jogi-gopM. — Village in Godlpdra District, Assam ; on the right or 
north bank of the Brahmaputra, opposite the town of Godlpdra. In 
old days, before the conquest of Assam by the British, it possessed 
considerable importance as a centre of frontier trade. It contains the 
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temple of Dudhndth, sacred to Siva, which is frequented by Hindu 
pilgrims from distant parts of India; and in the neighbourhood are 
many artificial caverns, cut in the rocky face of the hills, which are 
believed to have been occupied in former times by religious devotees. 

Jogi-maradi. — Highest peak in a broken mountain range that 
crosses Chitaldrdg District, Mysore State; 3803 feet above sea 
level. 

Jolakab Malldi. — Mountain in Malabar District, Madras. Lat. 
ii" 14' 20" N., long. 76* 29' 50" E. ^ 

Jolldrpet {Joldra 7 npatti, Jaldrapet., JoldrampettCj. — Town in Tiru- 
patdr tdliik, Salem District, Madras. LaL 12“ 34' n., long. 78* 38' 

E. ; r32o feet above sea level. Contains 254 houses, with (1871) 
1024 inhabitants, of whom one-half are Pariahs. A zaminddri village, 
important only as a first-class railway station and junction for Banga- 
lore. Number of passengers (1875), 136,000; receipts, ;^9ooo. 

Jomd-male. — Mountain in the territorj' of Coorg, being one of the 
highest peaks in the main range of the Western Ghdts, about 6 miles 
south-east of Tadidndamol, and overlooking the Kodantora Pass. It 
is sacred to Maletambiran, a Malaydiam god. 

Jorhdt.— Subdivision in Sfbsdgar District, Assam ; formed in i86pf’^ 
Pop. (1872), 116,856. In 1870-71, there were 2 magisterial and civil 
courts, and a police force of 25 men. The separate cost of admini- 
stration in that 'year was returned at ^^1454. 

Jorhdt. — ^Village in Sfbsdgar District, Assam, and headquiirters of 
the Subdivision of the same name; lying in lat. 26* 46' N., and 94* 

1 6' E., on the left or west bank of the Disai river, about 12 miles 
south of . Kokilamukh - on the Brahmaputra. Pop. (1872), 1310. 
Situated amid valuable tea-gardens, and at the centre of a system of 
roads, Jorhdt has become, the most important mart in the District, 
though the Disai can scarcely be called a navigable river. In 1865, 
out of a total of 160 shops in the l/dzar, 28 were occupied by Mdrwdri 
or Jain traders from the north-west, who import cotton goods, salt, and 
hardware from Bengal, in return for which they export silk, cotton, 
mustard seed, and jungle products. A few shops were kept by native 
Muhammadans, who chiefly sell ‘Europe’ goods and furniture; the 
remainder were petty stalls for retailing rice, oil, and vegetables. 
Many of the tea-gardens consign their produce by river steamer direct 
to, England. The Jorhdt Tea Company is chiefly o^vned by share- 
- holders in that country. The public buildings include a lock-up and 
a charitable dispensary. At the close of the last century, Jorhdt was 
at' various times the residence of Rdjd Gaurindth, the last of the 
independent kings of the Aham dynasty. 

Jorya. — ^Fortified town in the peninsula of Kdthidwdr, Bombay. 
Lat. 22' 40^. N., long. 70° 26' 30" jE.; 145 miles west of Ahmeddbdd. 
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Pop. (1SJ2), 6592. Jorya is a seaport on the south-eastern shores of 
the Gulf of Cutch (Kachchh), but the water off this part of the coast 
is too shallow for ships of any considerable burthen. According to 
a local legend, the gulf from this place to the opposite coast of Cutch 
could be crossed by a footpath at low Avater 200 years ago. 

Joshimath. — ^Village in GarlnvM District, 'North-Western Provinces ; 
situated in lat. 30* 33' 25" n., and long. 79* 36' 35" E., at the con- 
fluence of the Alaknanda and the Dhauli. Chiefly remarkable as the 
Avinter residence of thp RaAval, or priest of the temple of Badrinath, 
who retires hither after the snows have rendered the higher shrine 
inaccessible. The village contains several ancient temples. Elevation 
above sea level, 6200 feet. 

Jotddr. — Channel of the Devi, or branch of the Mahdnadi estuary, 
in the south-east of Cuttack District, Bengal. Enters the sea in lat. 
20" 1 1' N., and long. 86° 34' e. 

Joura. — State in Central India. — See Jaora. 

Jowdii. — Administrative headquarters of the Jdintia Hills Subdivision, 
Khisi Hills District, Assam j 4422 feet above sea level. Population of 
the station and surrounding villages (1872), 4502. Jowdi is the resi- 
■dence of the Assistant Deputy Commissioner; and, as the centre of 
a- system of hill roads, it possesses a considerable trade. The chief 
exports are raw cotton and caoutchouc ; the imports — rice, dried fish, 
cotton goods, and salt. The average annual rainfall is about 150 
inches; but in 1876 as much as 309 inches of rain were registered, 
of Avhich 134 inches fell in the single month of June. JoAvii Avas the 
centre of the Jaintia rebellion of 1862. 

Jdb 4 . — ^Deserted fortress in Sargdji State, Chutia Nagpur, Bengal ; 
about 2 miles south-east of Mdnpura village. It stands on the rocky 
shoulder of a hill, and commands a deep gorge overgrown Avith jungle. 
Among the trees are the remains of carved temples, almost covered Avith 
accumulations of vegetable mould. Here Colonel Ousely found a com- 
plete It/iga, with a AA'ell-carved face and head projecting from its surface. 

Jubbal {JutaT ). — One of the Hill States under the Government of 
the Punjab, situated between 30° 46' and 31” 4' N. lat., and betAA-een 77° 
27' and 77* 50' E. long. Jubbal Avas originally tributary to Sirmiir, but 
after the Gurkhd AA'ar it AA^ais made independent. The Rdnd misgoverned 
the State, and in 1832 abdicated in favour of the British Government. 
He very soon, hoAvever, repented the act, and refused the alloAvance of 
j^44o a year, which Avas made for his support. After a lengthy cor- 
respondence, it was resolved in 1S40 to restore the State. In that 
year the Rdna died, and Government approved the succession of his 
son, Tika Karm Ch^d, the present Rdni of Jubbal. He is a Rahtor 
Rdjput. The area of the State is 288 square miles ; the population 
in 1876 was estimated at 40,000 persons, and the revenue at ;^3ooo. 
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turns sharply to the west, and continues in this direction for 14 miles, 
till it is joined on its right bank by the great river Tons from the north, 
and at the same tinie it emerges from the Himalayas into the valley of 
the Ddn, in long. 77“ 53' e. From this point it flows in a south-westerly 
direction for 22 miles, dividing the Kiarda Diin on the west from the 
Dehra Diin on the e.ast; and it receives in this stretch two large afflu- 
ents, the Giri from Sirmiir and the west, and the .tVsan from the east. 

In the 95th mile of its course, the Jumna leaves the Siwalik Hills 
and enters the plains at Faizabad in Sahdranpur District It now 
flows for 65 miles in a south-south-west direction, dividing the Districts 
of Umballa (Ambili) and Kamal in the Punjab from those of Sahd- 
ranpur and MuzaiTarnagar in the North-Western Provinces. By the 
time the Jumna debouches on the plains, it has become a large river, 
and near Faizdbdd it gives off both the Western and Eastern Jumna 
Canals. At Rajghdt, it receives the Alaskarra stream from the east, 
but no other tributaries of any size join it in this section. Near 
BidhauH, in Muzaffarnagar District, it turns due south, and runs in that 
direction for 80 miles till it reaches the city of Delhi ; here it turns 
south-east for 27 miles to near Dankaur, when it again resumes its 
southerly course, In this portion it receives on the east the Kath.!- 
n.idi and the Hindan river, while on the west the Sabinadi joins it a 
little north of Delhi. The Jumna here separates the Punjab Districts 
of Kamd and Delhi and the Native State of Ballabhgarh from the 
Districts of Muzaflarnagar, Meeru^ and Buhndshahr, in the North- 
Western Provinces. From Dankaur to Mahdban, near iSIuttra, a dis- 
tance of about 100 miles, the Jumna receives no affluents of any size ; 
it divides the Punjab District of Gurgdon from the Districts of Buland- 
shahr and Aligarh in the North-Western Provinces, and near Hodal it 
enters the North-Western Provinces altogether. It flows through the 
centre of the District of ^luttra till it leaves it near Mahdban to enter 
the District of Agra. The Agra Canal forms a recent and an important 
work. 

From Mahdban the Jumna turns eastwards and flows a little south 
by east for nearly 200 miles. In this part of its course the river winds 
in a remarkable manner through the ravines of Agra and Etawah 
Districts ; the bed of the stream is narrower, and the banks higher and 
steeper than in its upper reaches. It receives on its left or northern 
bank the Kanvannadi near Agra, and on 'its right or southern the river 
Utanghan. It passes the towns of Agra, Firozdbdd, and Etdwah. From 
Etdwah the Jumna takes a more southerly direction, and flows south- 
east for 140 miles to Hamiipur. In this portion of its course the 
river passes through the southern tract of Etdwah, and then forms 
the boundary between Etdwah and Cawnpore Districts on the north, 
and Jaldun and Hamfipur Districts on the south. On its north bank 
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the Jumna is -joined by the Sengur a little below Kdlpi; and on its 
south bank, by the great river Chambal from the west, 40 miles below 
Etdwah, and the Sind on the borders of Etawah andjalaun. 

From Hamfrpur, till its junction with the Ganges at Allahabad, the 
Jumna flows nearly due east. It separates the Districts of Fatehpur 
and Allahabad on the north from that of Banda on the south, until it 
, enters Allahabad District, and finally falls into the Ganges, in lat. 
25“ 25' N., and long. 81“ 55' e., 3 miles below the city of Allahabad, 
the only important town which the Jumna passes during this last section 
.of its course. Its chief tributaries in this part of its course are the 
Betwa and the Ken. 

The Jumna, after issuing from the hills, has a longer course through 
the North-Western Provinces than the Ganges, but it is not so large 
or so important a river, and above Agra in the hot weather it dwindles 
to a small, stream. This is no doubt partly caused by the two 
canals (the Eastern and Western Jumna Canals) taken off from it at 
Faizabad, where it issues from the Dun. 

The trade on the Jumna is not now very considerable j in its upper 
portion timber, and in the lower stone, grain, and cotton are the chief 
' articles of commerce, carried in the clumsy barges which navigate its 
waters. These have sails, and always take advantage of a favourable 
wind ; at other times they float down with the current, or are slowly 
and laboriously tugged up against stream by long strings of boatmen. 
Its waters are clear and blue, while those of the Ganges are yellow and 
muddy; and at the point of junction below the fort at Allahabdd the 
difference between the streams can be discerned for some distance 
below the point at which they unite. Its banks are high’ and rugged, 
often attaining the proportions of cliffs, and the ravines which run into 
it are deeper and larger than those of the Ganges. It traverses in 
great part the extreme edge of the alluvial plain of Hindustdn, and in 
the latter part of its course almost touches the Bundelkhand offshoots 
of the Vindhyd range of mountains. Its passage is therefore more 
tortuous, and the scenery along its banks is more varied and pleasing 
than that of the Ganges. 

The Jumna at its source near Jamnotri is ro,849 feet above the sea 
level ; at Kotnur, 16 miles lower, it is only 5036 feet ; so that, between 
these hvo places, it falls at the rate of 3 r 4 feet in a mile. At its junction 
with the Tons, it is 1686 feet above the sea ; at its junction with the 
Asan, 1470 feet; and at the point where it issues from the Siwdlik Hills 
into the plains, it is 1276 feet. The catchment area of the Jumna is 
rr8,ooo square miles ; its flood discharge at Allahdbdd, 1,333,000 cubic 
feet per second; discharge per square mile of catchment area, it *3 
cubic feet per second. 

The Jumna is now crossed by railway bridges at Delhi, Agra, and 
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Allahabad j arid there are bridges of boats at Etdwah, Kalpi, Hamftpur, 
Muttra, Chillatdra, and many other places. 

Jumna {/amuntS) Canal, Eastern. — An important Irrigation work 
in Sahdranpur, Muzaffarnagar, and Meerut (ilirath) Districts, North- 
Western Provinces. Lat 28’ 38' to 30" 19' n., long. 77* 19' to 77* 
38* E. It derives its supply from the left or eastern bank of the river 
Jumna, irrigates the western portion of the Upper Dodb, and even- 
tually is absorbed into the Jumna (Jamnd) in Meerut District, after a 
course of 130 miles. The frequent recurrence of famines in this part of 
India, before the establishment of British rule, and for some years sub- 
sequently, caused attention to be directed at an early period of our 
occupation to the necessity for an extended system of canals. Owing to 
the pressure of other important measures, however, it was not till the 
close of 1823 that the actual work of c.Ycavation commenced, and the 
canal reached its completion in 1830. Being the first large irrigation 
scheme undertaken in India by our authorities, some changes in 
detail became necessary at a later period, but the work as a whole 
reflects the greatest credit upon its projectors. From the Jumna head- 
works to a point opposite Alampur, the bed consists of boulders or 
shingle, gradually decreasing in size; thenceforrvard to Sarkdri, sand 
and clay predominate on the bottom, interspersed between Sarkdri and 
Jhuli with nodular carbonate of lime, and merging below Jauli into pure 
sand. The Western Jumna Canal, originally known as the *Dodb 
Canal,’ was formed on the line of an old canal ascribed to All Mardan 
Khan. But it is probable that this ancient canal was quickly aban- 
doned by its native projectors on account of the great engineering 
difficulties near its head. The old work scarcely aided in diminishing 
the expense of reconstruction. The Western Jumna Canal was e.xecuted 
by Major Robert Smith of the Engineers, assisted by Lieutenant Froby 
Cautly of the Bengal Artillery, by whom the works were subsequently 
developed and perfected. 

On the sandy sections, erosion has been avoided by the con- 
struction of falls, also utilized as motive-power for flour-mills. Rows of 
sal, sisu, teak, and t/in trees fringe the bank, and their timber forms an 
important item in the revenue. The total area irrigated by the canal 
during the year 1875-76 amounted to 195,846 acres, of which 87,294 
belonged to the kharif or autumn harvest, and 108,552 to the rabi or 
spring harvest The average water supply at Kalsiya in the same year 
■was 1167 cubic feet for HaakhariJ and 991 cubic feet for the rahi. The 
area irrigated for each cubic foot of supply was accordingly 74*8 acres 
in the former case, and io8’5 acres in the latter. The water was dis- 
persed by means of main distributaries, having a total length of 618 
miles. The following table shows the tariff at present (1876) in 
force : — 
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Class. 

Nature of Crop. 

Per Acre Irrigated by 

Per 

Natural Flow. 

Lift. 

I. 

Sugar-cane, . . . 

s. d. 

10 0 

S. d. 

6 8 

Year. 

II. 

Rice, tobacco, opium, 
vegetables, gardens, 
or orchards, . . . 

6 0 

4 0 

Crop. 

III. 

V 

All rabt crops, indigo, 

cotton 

All hharif crops, or 
crops not above 
specified, .... 

4 6 

3 0 

Crop. 

IV. 

3 4 

2 0 

Crop. 


By ‘ flow ’ is understood water which reaches the fields from distribu- 
taries above their level; and by ‘lifl:,’ water which must be raised by 
means of buckets or otherwise to the level of the fields. 

The canal opened in 1830 with a debit against its capital account of 
;^43,8 oo. The following statement shows the financial position of the 
undertaking in 1875-76: — Outlay during the year, ;^i2,273j outlay 
from date of opening to the end of the year, ordinary ;^2i8,293, extra- 
ordinary ;^i3,4SQ — total, ;^23 1,743. The revenue account in the 
same year yielded the following gross results: — Revenue during the 
year — direct income ;^5 9,248; increased land revenue, ;^46, 85 7; total, 
;^io6;io 5: revenue from opening — direct income, 1,039,485 ; in- 
creased land revenue, ^^221, 555 ; total, ;£i,26i,o4o : working expenses 
— during the year, ^^^23,027 ; from opening. ;£4S9,So8. According to 
the principle of calculating profit and loss officially adopted, the net 
revenue in 1875-76 shows a return of i5’63 per cent on capital, or 
including increased land revenue, a return of 35’25 per cent 

The following are the details of direct income for 1875-76; — 
Water-rates, ;^54, 649 ; mill rents, ;^ii45; canal plantations, ;^2869 j 
miscellaneous, ;^585 ; total actual receipts, ;^59,248. 

Jumna {Jamund) Canal, Western. — ^An important irrigation work 
in Umballa (Arabdld), Karndl, Delhi, and Rohtak Districts, Punjab. 
Lat 28° 54' to 30“ 13' N., long. 76’ 35' to 77" 26' e. It takes its supply 
of water from the Jumna at Hdthni Kdnd, on its western bank, where 
the river debouches from the hills. One-third of the stream has already 
been carried off for the Eastern Jumna Canal, whose head stands 3^ 
miles higher up the chdnnel. Nearly the whole river at Hdthni Kdnd 
is diverted by artificial cuts and dams, first into the Budhi Jumna, and 
then into the Patrdla torrent. The latter shortly joins the Sombh, and 
just below their junction, at Dddopur, a dam crosses the united stream 
and turns the whole body of water into the canal. These works ‘have 
long been temporary in their character, but permanent masonry dams 
are now in course of construction. The first irrigation cut from the 
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JUMNA CANAL, WESTERN. 

Jumna was drawn about the middle of the 14th century by the Emperor 
Firoz Siidh Tughlak for the supply of his city of Hissdr. The head- 
works probably coincided ‘ with those of the modem undertaking, and 
the alignment followed one or other of the natural channels intersecting 
the Jumna lowlands as far as Kamdl. Thence a short excavation led 
into a line of drainage connected with the Chutang, whose bed may still 
be traced to its junction with the Ghaggar. The old canal appears to 
have terminated in a small masonry tank a little beyond Hissdr ; and 
the absence of distributaries or their remains along its course would 
seem to show that it was not employed for intermediate irrigation, but 
simply for the supply of the imperial grounds. Two hundred years 
later, the channel, which had silted up in the interim, was reopened by 
order of Akbar. About the year 1628, AH Mardan Khdn, the famous 
engineer of Shdh Jahdn, took off a large branch for the purpose of 
bringing water to the new city of Delhi. This work must have been 
e.xecuted with considerable skill and at great cost. 

Another branch was at the same time carried in the direction of 
Rohtak. During the decline of the Mughal empire, however, and 
the period of Sikh reaction, the canal gradually silted up once 
more, and, ceasing to flow about the middle of the i8th centurj', 
remained in disuse until after the introduction of British rule. In 
1817, our Government undertook the restoration of the Delhi branch, 
and the water re-entered that city in 1820. The restoration of the 
Hissdr branch followed in 1823-25, and during the succeeding year, 
irrigation commenced in Hissdr District. The famine year of 1832-33, 
however, first roused the cultivators to a sense of its value. The total 
length of canal now open amounts to 405 miles, with an aggregate of 
259 miles of distributing channels, besides private water-courses. From 
Dddopur to Karndl, the canal takes a winding course through the low- 
lands, by an old bed, parallel in the main to the Jumna. Six miles 
below Kamdl, It passes south-westward through the high outer bank of 
the river valley by a cutting. At Rer, 14 miles below, the Delhi branch 
strikes off due south, traverses Delhi city, and terminates in a junction 
udth the river. The Rohtak branch leaves the main line ii miles 
farther on, and, passing Rohtak, loses itself in a sandy tract south of ' 
that town. The Butana branch strikes off 3^ miles below the Rohtak, 
and, dividing into two forks, ends after a course of 27 miles a little 
beyond Butdna. The main line continues along Firoz Shah’s align- 
ment, in a tortuous channel, till it meets the Chutang Nadi, whose bed 
it utilises for the remainder of its course. Flowing south-westward os 
far as Hdnsi, and then slightly northward to Hissdr, it divides into two 
branches, one of them artificial, and finally ends in the sands beyond 
the British frontier. After very heavy seasons, a small quantity of water 
finds its way to the Ghaggar. The following statement shows the area 
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irrigated during the ten years ending 1873: — 1863-64,351,537 acres; 
1864-65, 434,964 acres; 1865-66, 397,963 acres; 1866-67, 447,171 
acres; 1867-68, 331,037 acres; 1868-69,486,878 acres; 1869-70, 
496,542 acres; 1870-71, 472,404 acres; 1871-72, 444,385 acres; 
1872-73, 351,820 acres. The total capital outlay of the British Govern- 
ment upon this canal up to the end of 1872-73 amounted to ;^3 11,693. 
No data exists upon which an estimate of its original cost may be based. 
The following table exhibits the financial state of the undertaking for 
three years, ending 1872-73 ; — 


Year. 

Gross Income. 

Worlcinff 

Profit. 

Percentage upon 
Capital at the 
beginning of the Year. 


Direct. 

Direct 

with 

Indirect. 

Expenses. 

Direct. 

Direct 

with 

Indirect. 

Direct. 

Direct 

w|th 

Indirect. 

1870-71 

1 

118,637 

£ 

155,893 

£ 

34,950 

£ 

83,687 

£ 

120,943 

32-22 

46-55 

1871-72 

” 3.095 

150,352 

40,687 

72,408 

109,664 

26-22 

39-71 

1872-73 

95,361 

132,618 

40.117 

55.244 

92,500 

i 8-53 

31-04 

f 


The indirect revenue represents the increase in the receipts from the 
land tax, in consequence of the benefits derived from irrigation. The 
works for the restored canal system above described, as based on the 
old native works, were begun by Captain Blane and carried out by 
Major John Colvin. A costly work is now being carried out in the 
reformation of the upper section of the canal. 

Jundgarh. — ^Native State within the Political Agency of Kdthid- 
wdr, in the Province of Guzerat (Gujardt), Bombay. Lat. 20° 48' to 
21" 40' N., long. 69’ 55' to 71’ 35' E. Estimated area, 3800 square 
miles; pop. (1872), 380,921 ; number of villages, 890; estimated gross 
revenue, 200,000. The only elevation rising above the general level 
of the plain is the Gimar group of hills, the highest peak of which is 
about 3500 feet above sea level. There is also a densely wooded tract 
called the Gir, hilly in some parts, but in others so low as to be liable 
to floods during thc'rainy season. The soil' is generally black, but in 
certain spots the lighter varieties are found. Irrigation is commonly 
practised by means of water brought in canals, or drawn from wells 
by ,the Persian wheel and the leathern bag. The climate is upon 
the whole healthy, though, except on the Girndr Hill, the heat is’ 
excessive from the beginning of April to the middle of July. Fever 
and dysentery are the prevailing diseases. Stone exists suited for 
building purposes. ‘ The agricultural products comprise — cotton, shipped 
in considerable quantities from the port of Verdwal to Bombay; wheat; 
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the ordinary varieties of pulse and millet; oil-seeds; and sugar-cane, 
both the indigenous and Mauritius varieties. The manufactured articles 
are oil and coarse cotton cloth. The coast line is well supplied udth 
fair-weather harbours, suited ibr native craft; of these the chief are 
Verdwal, Nawa-bandar, and Sutrapord. The only metalled road runs 
from Verdwal to Junagarh town, a distance of about 50 miles. The 
ordinary country tracks serve in the fair season for the passage of carts, 
pack-bullocks, and horses. There are 34 schools, with i960 pupils. 
Places of interest include — the sacred mountain of Girnar, crowned 
with religious buildings of the Jains; the port of Verawai.; and 
the ruined temple of Somkath. Jundgarh ranks as a first-class State 
among the many petty States of Kdthidwdr. Its ruler first entered 
into engagements ivith the British Government in 1S07. The present 
(1875) chief, who is entitled to a salute of ii guns, is thirty-eight 
years of age. His name is Mohobat Khdnji, and his title, Nawab of 
Jundgarh. He is eighth in succession from Sher Khan Bdbi, the 
founder of the family. He pays to the British Government and 
the Gaekwar of Baroda a yearly tribute of j£jo 6 o, and maintains 
a military force of 2682 men. He holds a sauad authorizing 
adoption, and the succession follows the rule of primogeniture. He 
has power of life and death over all except British subjects. Until 
1476 A.D., when it was conquered fay Sultdn Muhammad Begaid of 
Ahmeddbdd, Jundgarh was a Bdjput State, ruled by chiefs of the 
Churdsumd tribe. During the reign of the Emperor Akbar, it became 
a dependency of the Court of Delhi, under the immediate authority 
of the Mughal Viceroy of Guzerat About 1735 A.D., when the repre- 
sentative of the Mughals had lost his authority in Guzerat, Sher 
Khdn Babi, a soldier of fortune under the viceroy, expelled the Mughal 
governor and established his own rule. Sher Khdn’s son, Saldbat 
Khdn, appointed his heir chief of Jundgarh, assigning to his younger 
sons the lands of Bdntwd. , Though himself tributary to the Gdekwdr 
of Baroda and the British Government, the Nawdb of Jundgarh 
receives yearly contributions, called zortalabi, from a large number of 
the petty chiefs in Kdthidwdr. ITixs levy, which is collected and paid 
to the Nawab by British officers of the Kdthidwdr Agency, is a relic of 
the days of Muhammadan supremacy. 

Jundgarh. — Chief toivn of the State of the same name in Kathiawar, 
in political connection with the Bombay Presidency.' Lat. 21° 31' n., 
long. 70° 36' 30" E..; 60 miles south-west of Rdjkot. Pop. (1S72), 
20,025. The town is fortified. 

Junapadar.-:-One of the petty States’ in Undsarviya, Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay. It consists of i village with i independent tribute-payer. 
The revenue in 1876 was estimated at ;^55 ; and tribute of ;^4 is paid 
to the Gdekwdr of Baroda, and 16s. to Jundgarh. 
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Jungle MaMls. — Formerly a Western District of Lower Bengal. 
The Jungle Mahdls was originally a vague term applied in the last 
century to the British possessions and semi-independent chiefdoms 
lying between the regular Districts of Bfrbhdm, Bardwdn, and Bankurd, 
and the hill country of Chutid Ndgpur. As the administration became 
more precise, inconvenience arose from the vagueness of the jurisdiction, 
the stoppage of wits, 'etc. Accordingly Regulation xviir. of 1805 
erected the Jungle Mahdls into a distinctly defined District, consisting 
of 15 pargaiids or mahdls from Bfrbhdm District (including Fachete), 
3 from Bardwdn (including most of Bishnupur), and 5 from hlidnapur 
(including Mdnbhdm and Bardbhdm). The separate District of the 
Jungle Mahdls was abolished by Regulation xiii. of 1833, and the 
territory redistributed among the adjoining Districts. It is now com- 
prised within the western parts of Bfrbhdm and the Santdl Pargands, 
Bankurd and Midnapur Districts, and within the eastern Districts of 
the Chutid Ndgpur Division, especially Mdnbhdm. The tract lies 
between lat. 21" 51' 30" and 22“ 48' 30" n., and long. 86* 36' and 
87" 16' E. Regulation xviii. of 1805 affords an interesting illustration 
of the elaborate rules and details involved in the erection of a separate 
jurisdiction under the Company. 

Junnar. — Chief town of the Subdivision of the same name in 
Poona District, Bombay. Lat 19* 12' 30" n., long. 73° 58' 30" e. j pop. 
(1872), 10,298; municipal revenue (1874-75), ;^4So; rate of ta.\ation, 
lo^d. per head. Junnar contains a sub-judge’s court, post office and 
dispensary. Though fallen in size and importance since the time of 
Muhammadan rule, and by the subsequent transfer of the seat of 
government to Poona under the Marhattds, Junnar is still a place of 
considerable note, being the chief market of the northern part of 
the District, and a depot for the grain and merchandise passing to 
the Konkan by the Ndndghdt. It was formerly celebrated for the 
manufacture of paper, but the low rates at which the European article 
is now sold have almost driven native paper out of the market. The 
fort of Junnar, which is often noticed in Marhattd annals, was built by 
Malik-ul-Tujjar in 1436. In May 1557, Sivajf surprised and. plundered 
the town, carrying off about ;^i 00,000 in specie, besides other valuable 
spoil. About a mile and a half south-west of the town of Junnar is the 
hill fort of Sivner, granted in 1599 to the grandfather of Sivaji, who is 
said to have been born here in 1627. During the turbulent times of 
Mafhattd warfare this fort was often taken and retaken, and once, in 
1670, the forces of Sivaji himself were beaten back by its Mughal 
ganison. Besides fine gates and solid fortifications, it is celebrated for 
its deep springs. They rise in pillared pools of great depth, supposed 
to be coeval with the series of Buddhist caves which pierce tlie lower 
portion of the scarp. 
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Junond. — ^Ancient village in Chanda District, Central Provinces. 
Lat 19“ 5s' 30" N., long. 79“ 26' e. ; 6 miles north of Balldlpur, and' 
perhaps connected with it when BalMlpur was the Gond capital of 
Chdnda. Possesses a fine tank, on tlie stone embankment of which 
stands the remains of a palace; and in its rear are traces of a wall 4 
miles long. An elaborate system of under-channels, now imperfect, 
communicates with the tank. 

Jutogb. — Small military station in Simla District, Punjab ; situated 
on the top of a lofty and steep hill, a few miles from the town of Simla. 
The quarters of the mule batteries of mountain artillery. 


E 

Eabadak (or Kapotdksha, ‘Dove’s Eye’). — ^River of Bengal. A 
deltaic distributary of the Mdtclbh^ngd, branching off from that rivet' 
near Chindpur, in Nadiyd District, whence it flows a \vinding easterly- 
course for a few miles, after which it turns southwards, marking the 
boundary between Nadiyd and the Twenty-four Pargands on the one 
"'’hand and Jessor. Five miles east of Asdsuni in the Twenty-four 
Pargands, it is joined by the Marichhdp Gdng, which communicates with 
the.^eries of boat passages and canals from Calcutta; and smiles below 
this junction, it sends off the Cbandkhdli Md/ eashvards into Jessor 
District, continuing the boat passage towards Kimlnd, Dacca, etc. 

■ Farther to the south, in lat. 22" 13' 30" n., and long. 89' 20' E., the 
Kabadak unites with the Kholpetud, and the combined stream then 
takes the successive names of the Pangdsf, Bdra Pdngd, Namgad 
Samudra, and near the sea, Malanchd, under which name it falls into 
the Bay of Bengal. 

Ea-baing. — Revenue circle in Henzada District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma ; situated on the left bank of the Nga-won river. Pop. 
(1876), 5340; gross revenue, ^^946. 

Edibar. — Lake qr^ marsh in Monghyr District, Bengal, lying between 
25’ 3 S' 30* 2S* 39' 30* N- lat, and between 86 ' 9' and 86' 13' e. long. 

The chief of a chain of marshes running along the north of the District, 
with high and abrupt banks, which seem to indicate that they owe their 
origin to a change of course in the Ganges or Gandak. They are 
annually filled by the floods of these rivers, and abound in crocodiles, 
fish, and wild-fowL 

Kabbal-durga. — Conical hill in Mysore District Mysore State, in 
the watershed between the Shimsha and Arkavati rivers. Lat. 12' 30' 
N., long. 77' 22' E. - It is fortified, and accessible pnly on one side by 
narrow steps hewn in the rock. Used as a penal settlement under the ' 
Hindu and Musalmdn dynasties, ‘where the insalubrity of the climate 
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was mercifully added to the unwholesome water to shorten the suffer- 
ings of State prisoners.’ It was dismantled and abandoned in 1864. 
The name of Jaffarabdd, given by Haidar Ah', is now forgotten. 

Kabbani. — River of Mysore and Madras . — See Kapini. 

Ka-beng. — Revenue circle in Mergui District, Tenasserim Division, 
British Burma ; situated to the north of the river Tenasserim. Pop. 
(1876), 3277 ; land revenue, j£52S ; capitation tax, ;;^2oi. 

Kabrdi. — ^Town in Hamfrpur District, North-Western Provinces. 
Pop. (1872), 2641. Situated on the banks of the Brahm Tdl, an 
extensive tank, now much silted up, but once a fine sheet of water, the 
construction of which is attributed to the Chandel Rdjd Babrahm. 
Numerous ancient temples and other architectural remains line its 
banks. 

Edbul {Kdbal 7 ). — Province of Afghdnistdn, bounded on the north- 
west by the Koh-l-Bdba j on the north by the Hindu Kush ; on the 
north-east by the Panjsher river ; on the east by the Sulaimdn range ; 
on the south it is bounded by the Safed Koh and Ghazni ; and on 
the west by the hill country of the Hazdras. The following articles on 
the Province, city, and river of Kdbul are condensed from Lieutenant- 
Colonel C. M. Macgregor’s Account (1871) : — 

The Province of Kabul is mountainous, but contains many rich 
arable valleys along the base of the hills. Wheat is the chief product, 
and after it barley. The poorest classes consume a considerable pro- 
portion of barley and pease in their food. There are none so poor but 
that they occasionally indulge in animal food, and the rich in a great 
measure subsist on it Corn is imported from as far as the environs of 
GhaznL Rice is brought from Upper Bangash, Jalalabad, Liighman, 
and even Ktinar; in a dear year corn is sometimes brought from 
Bdmidn in small quantities. On the whole, however, the quantity of 
grain annually imported into the valley does not bear a great proportion 
to that produced in it, and provisions are seldom dear. In the valleys 
a good deal of wood is cultivated — ^willows and sycamores. In 
Kohistdn there is abundance of timber. The orchards of Kabul, 
which are very numerous, are chiefly in the Koh D^man ; and in it the 
valley of Istdlif is celebrated for the excellence and profusion of its fruits, 
and also for its picturesque beauties. The chief pasturage is in Logar, 
and on the south, as also towards Ghorband. The Division of Biitkhdk 
is that in which agriculture is most pursued. In the whole valley the 
watered lands much exceed the unwatered, but in the southern skirts 
there are some small spaces in which the reverse is true. Fodder is 
plentiful in Kdbul and most parts of the valley; artificial grasses con- 
stitute a considerable part of it in those quarters where pasturage is 
much pursued. A part of the ’population live in tents in summer, but 
otherwise houses are used, and the most common kind is the flat-roofed. 
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The chief stock is in cows, except where pasturage is followed, and 
there sheep are a more important object. A considerable trade is 
carried on by the Kabulis, especially with Turkistan and Hindustdn. 
The villages are various sized, and on an average contain 150 families ; 
they are not fortified, but invariably contain small castles or private 
forts of contemptible strength. There are few wastes or spaces ill sup- 
plied with water in the whole province ; such as do exist are towards the 
south and the north-west limits. With respect to carriage, bullocks are 
chiefly used within the valley ; those who trade to Khoiasdn employ a 
majority of camels. Goods taken into the Hazdra country are canied 
on mules and ponies. The Ghiizdis, who trade to Turkistdn by the 
road of Sdmidn, use camels. In the trade to the .east, including all 
quarters, equal use is probably made of camels, mules, and ponies. 
The revenue of Kdbul amounts to ;^i8o,ooo. Its military force is 
greater than any among the Afghdns. The country is by nature strong, 
though it has good roads through it. 

Kibtll {Rabat ). — ^The capital city of Afghdnistdn ; situated between 
the rivers Kdbul and Logar near their junction, 88 miles from Ghazni, 
329 miles from Khildt-i-Ghilzai, 318 miles from Kandahdr, 103 miles 
from Jalaldbdd, and 190 miles from Pesh’dwar. Lab 34* 30' x., long. 
'69* s' E. 

^Topography .— city of Kdbul is situated at the west e.vtremity of a 
spacious plain, in an angle formed by the approach oftivo inferior ridges, 
the Koh Takht Shdh and the Koh ^oja Safar. With the e.xception of 
a suburb, it lies on the right bank of the Kdbul river. It is about 3 
miles in circumference. To the east and south-east is the Bdld Hissdr, or 
citadel. There are no walls round the city at the present time, though, 
formerly, it was encircled by walls constructed partly of burnt bricks 
and partly of mud. Their indications may be traced in many places, 
most abundantly in the east quarter. The space occupied by them 
being largely filled, even now, rvith gardens, does not contam above 
5000 houses ; anciently it may be presumed to have comprised a lower 
number. Seven gates allowed ingress and egress to and from the old 
city : the Darwdzas Lahori, Sirddr, Pet, Deh Afghandn, Deh Mazang, 
Guzar Gdh, and Jabr. Of these, the Darwdzas Lahori and Sirddr are 
the only ones now standing, being built of deeply coloured kiln-burnt 
bricks. That of Jabr was removed many years since. The sites of those 
no longer existing, besides being well known, are the stations of officers 
appointed to collect the town duties on the necessaries' of life brought 
in from the country. Some of the names by which the gates are now 
known, or remembered, would seem to have replaced more ancient 
ones. The houses of Kdbul are but slightly and indifferently built, 
generally of mud and unbumt bricks. The few of burnt brick are 
those of old standing. Tiieir general want of substantiality does not 
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militate against their being conveniently arranged within, as many of 
them are, particularly those built by the Shias in Chandol and other 
quarters. The city is divided into quarters {mahalas), and these again 
are separated into sections {Mchas). The latter are enclosed and 
entered by small gates. On occasions of war or tumult, the entrance 
gates are built up, and the city contains as many different fortresses as 
there are sections in it. This means of defence is called ‘ Kiichabandf.’ 
It must be obvious that an insecure state of society has induced this 
precautionary mode of arrangement in the. building of the city. The 
necessity to adopt it has occasioned the narrow and inconvenient 
passages of communication, or streets, if they must be so called, which 
intersect the several sections. The principal bdzdrs of the city are 
independent of the sections, and extend generally in straight lines. 
There are no public buildings of any moment in the city. The 
mosques, or places of worship, are far from being splendid edifices, 
although many are spacious and commodious ; convenience and utility, 
rather than specious external appearance, has been sought for in their 
construction. There is but one college, and this without endo^vment 
or scholars. There are some 14 or 15 sardis dr kardvansardis for the 
accommodation of foreign merchants and traders, named sometimes . 
after their founders, as the Sard! Zirddd, the Sard! Muhammad Rdmi, 
etc., 'sometimes after the place whose traders in preference frequent it, 
as the Sardi Kandahdrf, etc. These structures will bear no comparison 
with the elegant and commodious buildings of the same kind so nume- 
rous in the cities and country of Persia. Hamtnams or public baths, 
being indispensable appendages to a Muhammadan city, are in some 
number, but they are deficient in the matter of cleanliness. The 
approach to many of them is announced by an unwelcome odour, 
arising from the offensive fuel employed to heat them. Of the several 
bdzdrs of the city, the two principal, running irregularly parallel to each 
other, are the Shor bdzdr, and the bdzdr of the Darwaza Lahorf. The 
former, to the south, extends east and west from the Bdld Hissar Pdfn 
to the Zfdrat Sdba ELhddf, a distance of little more than three-quarters 
of a mile. The latter, stretching from the Darwdza Lahorf, terminates 
at the Chabdtra, at which point there is a street to the south, called 
Chob Farosh or the wood market, communicating with the -western 
extremity of the Shor bdzdr. To the north, another street leads from 
the Chabdtra to the Kishtf. The western portion of thie bdzdr Dar- 
f wdza Lahorf is occupied by the Chdr Chdta, or four covered arcades, 
the most magnificent of the Kdbul bdzdrs^ of which the inhabitants 
are justly proud. The structure is inscribed to Alf Marddn Khdn, 
whose name is immortal in these, countries, from the many visible 
testimonies to his public spirit extant in various forms. It was hand- 
somely constructed and highly embellished with paintings. The fom 
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covered arcades, of equal length and dimensions, are separated from 
each other by square open areas, originally provided with wells and 
fountains. These were judicious improvements on the plan in vogue 
throughout Persia, where the covered bdzdrs, extending in some of the 
larger cities for above 2 miles, not only exclude the rays of the sun, 
but completely prevent the free circulation of air, producing thereby 
close and oppressive and, it may be presumed, unhealthy atmospheres. 
The shops of the Chdr Chdta are now tenanted by retail vendors of 
manufactured goods, whether of wool, cotton, or silk. Before the shops 
are what may be called counters, on which sit, with their wares dis- 
played, silk-mercers, makers of caps, shoes, eta, and money-changers, 
with their heaps of copper monies before them. Beneath the counters 
are stalls; and as they exactly resemble the cobblers’ stalls of London 
in situation and appearance, so are they generally occupied by the 
same class of craftsman. In Kdbul, as in other places, all traihc is 
transacted through the medium of the broker. Besides the shop- 
keepers, or fixed tradesmen, a vast number of itinerant traders parade 
' the bdzdrs; it is probable that the cries of Kdbul equal in variety those 
of London. Inclusive of the B 41 a Hissdr, the number of houses in 
Kdbul is about 9000, of which nearly one-half are occupied by Shia 
families. The population may, therefore, be computed at something 
between fifty and sixty thousand. In the gummer season, from the 
influx of merchants and people from all parts of the country, the city 
is very densely inhabited ; and this pressure of strangers e.Kplains the 
crowds and bustle to be witnessed in the bazars, with the great propor- 
tion of itinerant traders in cooked provisions, and the necessaries of 
life, who may be said to infest the streets. The appearance of Kabul 
as a city has litde to recommend it beyond the interest conferred by 
the surrounding scenery. It is best approached, and, indeed, can only 
be seen, from the east In that direction the traveller catches his first 
view from the lower countries at the crest of the Pass of Lataband. 
Formerly a canopied apartment of the palace of Kabul was cased in 
copper gilt, which, besides being very ornamental, had a conspicuous 
effect in the obscure and indistinct mass presented by the city from the 
Kotal, or crest of the Pass. Across tlie river which flows thi;ough 
Kabul, so far as the actual city is concerned, there can be said to be 
only one bridge, viz. the Pdl Kishtf (the brick bridge). It is in fact a 
substantial structure, however ill kept in repair, of mixed brickwork and 
masonry. It leads directly into the busy parts of the city, where the 
custom-house, corn-market, the covered arcades, and the principal bdzdrs 
are found. At a little distance east of it is the so-called Pdl Nawa, or the 
canoe bridge, composed of the hollowed trunks of trees joined to each 
other. It ]rields a tremulous passage to pedestrians who choose to 
venture over it, and connects the quarters Bagh Ah' Mardan Klidn 
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and Mordd Khanf. To the west, at the gorge between the two hills 
through which the river enters upon the city, is the fortified bridge of 
Sirdar Jahdn Khan.' This is sometimes called the bridge of Nasir 
Khdn, and is probably due to the governor so named who flourished 
at the epoch of Nadir Shah’s invasion. It is believed that he was one of 
the dignitaries who connected with this bridge the lines of fortifications 
which he threw over the hills ; and he most likely built the parapet wall 
which fringes the western or exterior face of the bridge. Between this 
structure and the Pdl Kishti was anciendy a bridge connecting Chan- 
dol, on the southern side of the stream, with the Indardbi quarter on 
the opposite side. It has disappeared, but the Nawdb Jabr Khdn at 
the time of Masson’s visit contemplated its replacement. Beyond the 
Pdl Nawa, and altogether \vithout the city, is another once substantial 
bridge thrown across the stream, said to owe its origin to Bdbar. It 
became injured through age and neglect; but being on the road from 
the palace of the Bdla Hissar to the royal gardens, it was necessary to 
repair it ; and at length, in the reign of Zamdn Shah, it was restored by 
the governor of the city, Sirddr Jahdn Nasir Khan, whose name it yet 
bears. It has, however, again become dilapidated. The river has yet 
another bridge traversing it west of the fortified bridge at the gorge of 
the two hills, and parallel to the tomb of the celebrated Bdbar. It is 
a substantial erection, and its date is probably that of the tomb 
and its appendages, of which it may be considered one. The river 
has, therefore, in Kabul and the immediate vicinity 4 permanent 
bridges crossing it. The canoe bridge is not entitled to be included, 
being little more important than a plank placed across a rivulet 
Besides these bridges, the river has no other, either to the east or 
west of them, in the upper part of its course being easily fordable, 
and soon terminating its lower section by joining with the river of 
Logar. ' 

Inhabitants, etc . — The Emperor Bdbar boasts of the commercial 
importance of Kdbul, and the consequent resort to it of the merchants ' 
of all countries, and the display in its markets of the fabrics and 
produce of all climes. The eminent advantage possessed by Kdbul 
is that of locality. This is conferred by nature ; and so long as the 
present conformation of hill and plain endures, the city will preserve 
and enjoy it. There has always been a commercial communication 
between India and the regions of Turkistdn. Kdbul, happily situated 
at the gorge of the nearest and most practicable passes connecting the 
two countries, will always profit by the intercourse between them. 
The presence of the court, and of a comparatively large military force, 
not a little contributes to the bustle and activity to be observed in the 
city. It also imparts life and vigour to many professions and crafts 
engaged in the preparation of warlike instrumeiits and necessaries. As 
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Wazi'rabad and Beraaru. Still Kdbul may not be considered an 
unhealthy city. Its disadvantages, besides those just noted, are — its 
situation, wedged in, as it were, between two hills, its confined streets 
and buildings, with the evils consequent upon them. In compensation, 
it has the benefits of a fine atmosphere, excellent water and provisions, 
with delightful environs. The range of thermometer at Kabul from 
the 6th to the end of August in 1839 was from 46“ to 74" at 4 A.ai., 
and at 3 p.m. from 72“ to 96“ ; in September at 4 a.ju. 50“ to 64°, and 
at 3 P..M. 70" to 90° j from ist to 14th October at 4 a.m. 30’ to 56*, 
at 3 p.M. 64“ to 92". 

The defences of Kabul have been carefully described in Colonel 
MacGregor's Report, but need not be detailed here. The city played 
an important part in the first Afghdn war. On the 7 th August 1839, 
Shdh Shujd entered Kdbul as Amir, escorted by a British army. Through- 
out that year and the next, the British troops remained without hind- 
rance. ‘ On the 2d November 1841, the citizens and Afghdn soldiery 
broke out in rebellion against the Amir Shdh Shuja, and murdered him. 
On the 2ist December, the English Resident, Sir William MacNaghten, 
was treacherously shot by Akbar Khdn, at an interview for arranging 
the terms for the British troops withdrawing from the city. On the 
6th January, our forces marched out under solemn guarantee of 
protection, — 4500 fighting men, with 12,000 followers. Their fate 
is well known ; of all that number only one man, Dr. Brydon, reached 
Jalaldbdd, and 95 prisoners were subsequently recovered from 
the Afghdns. On the 15th September 1842, General Pollock, with 
his army of retribution, arrived at Kdbul, took possession of the citadel 
(Bald Hissdr) mthout opposition, and the British forces remained there 
till 1 2 th October, when the city was evacuated. Previous to the 
departure of the army, the great bdzdr^ the Chdr Chatah, was destroyed 
by gunpowder as a retribution for the murder of Sir William 
MacNaghten, and the indignities offered to his remains on this spot. 

By the treaty of Gandamak, in May 1879, a British Resident was 
to be stationed at Kdbul. (See Afghanistan, vol. i. p. 41.) Accord- 
ingly, Major (afterwards Sir Louis) Cavagnari was appointed to this 
post, and was welcomed to the city with great apparent cordiality by the 
Amfr Ydkub Khdn. Owing to intrigues which will probably never be 
unravelled, the fanatical party was allowed to gain head ; and on the 3d 
September 1879, the British Residency was attacked by a rabble of 
towns-people and troops, and the British Resident and his escort mur- 
dered, after a valiant defence. In October 1879, an avenging force 
marched under General (now Sir Frederick) Rolierts up the Kuram, 
and occupied Kdbul. The Bdld Hissdr, including the fort and palace, 
was partially dismantled ; the Arafr Ydkub, whose complicity in the 
outrage on the Embassy was suspected, abdicated, and was removed to 
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India as a State prisoner j and the guilty city remained under British 
occupation for a year. A new Amfr, Abdur Rahman Khdn, was 
recognised, and the punitive purposes of the expedition having been 
accomplished, the British troops were withdrawn in August 1880. 
Among the memorable passages of the expedition were Sir Frederick 
Roberts’ rapid advance with heavy artillery over the Shutargarten to 
avenge the massacre in the autumn of 1879, and his brilliant march 
from Kibul to break up the army under Aydb Khdn at Kandahar, in 
August 1880. 

Kd.bul— A river of Afghdnistdn, is believed to rise from a copious 
spring at Sar-i-Chasmah, lat. 34“ 21' n., long. 68“ 20' e., and elev. 
8400 ft. But another source is said to be about 12 miles farther west, 
on the east declivity of the Undi ridg& In its course it is joined by 
many small tributaries from the south slopes of the Laghmdn range. 
It is at first an inconsiderable stream, everywhere fordable for 60 miles 
as far as Kdbul, at a short distance beyond which place it receives the 
river of Logar from the south, and thenceforward is a rapid river with 
a great volume of water. About 40 mites below Kdbul, it receives from 
the north the Panjsher river; 15 miles farther, the Tagao ; 20 miles 
' . below, the united streams of AUogar and Alishang; and 20 miles farther, 
at Bdldbdgh, the Siirkh-db from the south. About 2 miles below 
Jaldlabdd, it is joined by a large river, the Kdnar. After all these 
accessions, the Kdbul river becomes a large stream and unfordable. 
Flowing with great force, it hugs the north side of the Jaldlabdd valley 
until it enters the Mohamand Hills, when it presses towards the north 
base of the Khdibar range, and is confined between hills till it emerges 
into the Peshdu'ar valley at Michnf. Here it divides into two branches, 
called the Aduzdi and the Nagdmdn. The Addzdi, or north branch, re- 
ceives in three branches the waters of the Swdt river. The Nagdmdn, or 
south branch, separates again into several smaller branches at Muki to 
rejoin again at Zakhi, where also it receives the Bird river from the south, 
and then the two branches reunite at Diiohandi. Thence it flows 40 
miles east-south-east, and falls into the Indus at Attock, after a course of 
300 miles, in lat. 33" 55' k., and long. 72® 16' e. From Sar-i-Chasmali 
to Jaldlabdd, this river is of no value except for irrigation; but from 
Jaldldbad to Ddobandi, it assumes an additional value by affording 
means of safe and generally rapid descent For this purpose it is 
navigated by rafts of inflated skins. This mode of travelling is a good 
deal resorted to, especially Avhen the Khdibar Pass is disturbed. It 
saves a distance of 10 marches, and may be traversed in 12 hours 
during the floods. From Ddobandf to Attock, the river is navigable 
for boats of 40 or 50 tons. As above stated, from Sar-i-Chasmah to 
Kabul it is everywhere fordable. Thence to Jaldlabdd it is fordable at 
a short distance above Jaldldbad on the road to Ldghmdn in dry 
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weather, and there are ferries at the village of Kutz, on the right bank. 
Opposite Jaldlabdd there is a difficult ford in April, and thence to 
Ddobandi the ferries at Goshta, Lalpdra, Abkhdna, Daka, Prang (Addzdi 
branch), Khalil Bandah (Nagdmdn branch). Below Ddobandi are 
the following ferries : — (i) Nisata to Khalil Bandah, from 2 to 6 boats. 
This is the principal ferry between Peshdwar and Ydsafzdi through 
Hashtnagar. (2) Dehri Zarddd to Shah Alam, 2 boats. This ferry 
is little frequented. (3) Khaishki to Pirpdi and Zakhel, 2 boats. 
This ferry is little frequented. (4) New Naoshahra to old Naoshahra. 
This is the largest ferry in connection with Ydsafzdi. In the hot 
weather it employs from 6 to 8 boats. In the cold weather, and 
sometimes throughout the year, there is a bridge of boats below this 
ferry. (5) Pirsabak to Badrakdi. This ferry has been closed of late 
years. (6) Misribandah to Akora, 2 boats. This is the favourite ferry 
between the east portion of the Ydsafzdi plain and the Khataks. (7) 
Jahdng/ra to Shaidoh, 2 boats. In case of need, 8 or 12 boats can 
be procured from Attack. — See also Afghanistan. 

Kachchh. — Native State, Bombay. — See Cutch. 

Kachchh, Emm. ai—See Cutch. 

Eachhandan. — Pargana in Hardoi District, Oudh ; bounded on the 
north and east by Malldnwdn pargana; on the south by Bdngarmau 
pargand of Unao District; and on the west by the District of Farrukh- 
dbdd in the North-Western Provinces, the Ganges forming the boundary 
line. Originally in the possession of the Thatheras, who were expelled 
by some Chandel subjects of the King of Kanauj. First constituted a 
pargand about 350 years ago by Sher Shdh, who, on his proselytizing 
march from Jaunpur to Agra, compelled the inhabitants of several 
Chandel villages to apostatize. Their descendants now intermarry 
with the families of 'Ahbans, Rdikwdrs, and Gohelwdrs, who were 
converted to Islam at the same time. The pargand forms part of the 
kachh or moist low-lying country along the bank of the Ganges, as 
opposed to the bdngar or dry upland tract away from the river; hence 
its name Kachhandan. Area, 47 square miles, of which 28 are culti- 
vated. Government land revenue, £337 ^ ; average incidence, 4s. i i^d. 
per acre of cultivated area, or 2s. 3^d. per acre of total area. Staple 
products — barley, wheat, millet, rice, bd/ra, gram, ar/iar, sugar-cane 
of an inferior quality. Of the 34 villages comprising the pargand, 
16 are o^vned by Hindu and 8 by Muhammadan Chandels. Of the 
remaining 10, Brdhmans hold 5 ; Kdyasths, 2 ; and Panwdrs, Ahirs, 
and Chamdrs, i each. The prevailing tenure is that known as imperfect 
pattiddn, which obtains in 18 villages ; 15 are zaminddn, and only i 
tdlukddri. Pop. (1869), Hindus, 18,120; Musalmdns, 2339; total, 
20,459, of whom 11,226 are males and 9233 females; average density 
of population, 435 per square mile. This pargand is intersected by two 
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unmetalled roads, and by cart tracks to three ferries on the Ganges. 
Owing to its liability to inundation, the climate is damp ; and when 
floods are subsiding, fever is very prevalent. 

Kachudi. — ^Village and police outpost station in Jessor District, 
Bengal ; situated on the Bhairab river behveen Khuliji and Bdgherhat. 
Contains a considerable Msdr, and is one of three market-places 
established in the Sundarbans' by Mr. Henckcll in 1782. A Mdi 
or creek, crossed by a masonry bridge, divides the villages into two 
parts. The place probably derives its name from kacfiu, a species of 
yam, which is grown here in great quantities. 

Eadaba. — Td/uA in Tumkdr District, Mysore. Area, 508 square 
miles, of which 78 are cultivated; pop. (1871), 97,963, including 3610 
Muhammadans, 176 Jains, and 52 Christians; land revenue (1874-75}, 
e.xclusive of water rates, j£s 95 ^) or 2s. sd. per cultivated acre. Soil 
a red mould, shallow and/ gravelly. 

Eadaba. — ^Village m Tdmkiir District, Mysore; 18 miles south- 
west of Tdmktir. Dat 13* T4' 50" n., long. 76“ 53' 20" e. ; pop. 
(1871), 1778, in^liding a settlement of Sri Vaishnava Brdhmans. 
Boasts a mythi^ antiquity, its large tank, formed by a dam across 
the Shimshd. riyer, being fabled to have been constructed by Rdma on 
his return funn Lanka. The headquarters of the id/uk of the same 
name hav^een transferred to Gubbl 
Ea-damg-ti (-iee). — Revenue circle in the Salwin (Salween) Hill 
Tracts, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876), 5576 ; land 
revenue, ;^249, derived chiefly from hill gardens; capitation tax, 

EAdallir {Kddaldr). — TdluA and town in South Arcot District, 
Madras. — See Cuddalore. 

^ Eadapa.— District, idluA, and town in Madras.— Ctodapah. 

Eadayanalldr. — ^Town in Tinnevelli District, Madras. Lat. 9“ 5' 
N., long. 77* 23' E.; pop. (1871), 7010; number of houses, 1799. A 
trading to^Yn on the road to Travancore, by the Arian-kdvu Pass. 

Eadi (iTari). — ^Town in Baroda State, Guzerat, Bombay. Lat. 23* 
17’ N., long. 72" 21' 30" E. ; pop. (1872), 16,725. 

Eadib&ti.— Municipal town in the District of the Twenly-four Par- 
gands, Bengal, on the Calcutta and Bdrdsat road. Lat 22* 39' 10" n., 
long. 88 29' 48" E. Pop. (1872), 5680, — namely, Hindus, 385t ; 
Muhammadans, r829 ; number of males, 2838, and of females, 2S42, 
—dwelling in 1109 houses. Municipal income (T876-77), ;^i32 ; 
expenditure, £221 ; rate of municipal taxation, 5:id. per head. Town 
police force of i petty ofiicer and 8 men ; English school. 

Eddipur. Ta/iAl or Subdivision in Sultanpur District, Oudb, lying 
between 25* 58' 30" and 26* 23' n. lat, and between 82" 9' and 82“ 44' e. 
long. Bounded on the north by Akbarpur ta/tsflof Faizdbdd (Fyzabad); 
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on the east by the District of Azamgarh in the North-Western Provinces, 
on the south by the Patti of Partabgarh, and on the west by Sultdn- 
pur talisll. Area, 440 square miles, of which 229 are cultivated. Pop. 
(according to the Census of 1869, but allowing for recent changes of 
area), 234,707, of whom 221,521 are Hindus, and 13,186 Musalmdns; 
number of males, 1 2 3,064, and of females, 1 1 1,643. Number of villages 
or towns, 763; average density of population, 584 per square mile. 
The talisil comprises the 3 pargands of Chdndd, Aldemau, and Surharpur. 

Ka-do. — ^Revenue circle in Amherst District, Tenasserim Division, 
British Burma; opposite Maulmain, at the junction of the Gyaing, 
Attaran, and Salwln rivers. Pop. (1876), 3672 ; land revenue, ;^437 ; 
capitation tax, ;£36q. 

Ka-do. — Small town on the banks of the Gyaing, in Amherst 
District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. The Government 
timber station at which all logs brought down the Salwin are collected, 
and the duty on them paid. Pop. (1877), 2232. Within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Judge and Magistrate of Maulmain. 

Kadur. — A District of Mysore, forming the south-western portion 
of the Nagar Division; lying between 13* 12' and 13“ 58' n. lat., and 
between 75“ 8' and 76" 25' e. long., and bounded on the west by the 
Western Ghdts, which separate it from the District of Kanara in the 
Madras Presidency. Estimated area, 2294 square miles ; population, 
according to the Census of 1871, 333,381 persons. The administrative 
headquarters are at Chikmagalur, having been removed from Kadiir 
town in 1865. 

Physical Aspects . — The larger portion of the District consists of the 
Malndd or hill country, which contains some of the wildest mountain 
scenery in Southern India. The fronder on the west is formed by the 
lofty chain of the Ghsits, of which the highest peaks are the Kudure- 
mukha (6215 feet), and the Meruti Gudda (545 1 feet). The centre of the 
District is occupied by the horse-shoe range of the Baba Budans, which 
boasts the loftiest mountain in Mysore — Mulaingiri — rising to a height 
of 6317 feet above the sea. There are many other minor ranges ; and 
the whole of the Malndd is broken into hills and valleys, which are 
alike covered with primeval forest teeming with the characteristic fauna 
and flora of the tropics, and little disturbed by the invasion of man. 
The Maiddn or plain country, lying towards the east, partakes of the 
general character of the Mysore plateau. The elevation slopes 
from 3400 to 2400 feet. The principal rivers of the District are the 
twin streams of the Tunga and the Bhadra, which rise near each other 
in the Ghats, and, after a long separation, unite to form the Tungabhadra, 
itself a tributary of the Kistna. The eastern portion is watered by the 
river system of the Vedavati. Where this river leaves the Bdba Budan 
Mountains, it is embanked to form two extensive tanks, which irrigate 
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the lower valley. Prom all the rivers water is drawn off into irrigation 
channels by means of anicuts or weirs. 

The valley lying beneath the amphitheatre formed by the Sdba Sudan 
Hills is the most fertile portion of the District. It commands an un- 
failing supply of water from the hill streams, and the soil is the famous 
‘ black cotton-soil.’ Among mineral products, iron is largely obtained 
and smelted along the foot of the hills, and corundum is found in 
certain localities. But the chief natural wealth of Kadtir lies in its forests, 
which contain inexhaustible supplies of the finest timber, and also 
furnish shelter for the coffee plantations. The highest mountains are 
precipitous, and bare of trees ; but the slopes and the valleys are clothed 
with valuable timber, arranged in park-like clumps, between which stretch 
glades of luxuriant grass. Teak is especially abundant, and sandal- 
wood is also found. About 78 square miles have been reserved as 
State forests, and trees are planted in avenues along the public roads. 
The eastern taluks, on the other hand, hardly possess sufficient wood 
for fuel. In the Alalndd, wild animals are numerous. Wild elephants 
are occasionally seen, and bison abound. Beasts of prey include the 
^ tiger, panther, leopard, and bear j and the shivanga or hunting leopard 
is found. Wild hog are very destructive to the crops, especially 
to plantations of sugar-cane. Fish are abundant in both rivers 
and tanks, and are caught by rod and line, by nets, and in long 
conical traps of bamboo. At certain sacred spots in the rivers they are 
fed daily by the priests, and are so tame as to rise to the surface at a 
call. 

History :— containing the hallowed sources of the Tungabhadra, 
KadUr District abounds with scenes associated with the legends of the 
Rdmdyana. Sringeri or Rishya-sringa-giri, on the Tunga river, takes 
precedence of all other places in its claims to mythical antiquity. 
Here it was that the sage Rishya-sringa was bom without a natural 
mother, by whose intervention alone could ‘the horse sacrifice’ be 
celebrated and Rama himself be brought into the world. Here also, 
in historical times, was the home of Sankardcharyn, the great Sivaite 
reformer of the 8th century; and here at the present day resides 
the jagat-guru or supreme high priest of the Smarta Bidhmans. 
'The most ancient sites connected with local history are the ruins of 
Ratnapuri and of Saka-idya-patna, both of which are described as the 
capitals of powerful kings before the rise of the Ballala dynasty. On 
the overthrow of the BaUalas by the Muhammadans, the Vijdyanagar 
empire established itself over all Southern India ; but in this region, as 
in other outlying tracts, the government really fell into the hands of 
feudatory chiefs, who asserted all the attributes of independence. The 
three leading families in Kddilr were those of Karkala, Aigur, and 
Tarikere. Subsequently the greater part of the District was overrun 
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by the Ikkerl or Bednur poligdr from the neighbouring District^ of 
Hassan, who was in his turn defeated in 1694 by the conquering 
Hindu Rdjas of Mysore. It was not until 1763 that Haidar All finally 
incorporated the whole country in the Mysore dominions. In i 799 > 
after the death of Tipd, KAddr was restored to the Hindu kingdom 
then set up by the Marquis of Wellesley. But the memories of local 
independence were strong in this remote and wild country, and the 
abuses of the Brdhman officials provoked a general discontent both 
among the Lingayats and the general body of the cultivators. In 
1831, the people broke out into open insurrection, and found a natural 
leader in the representative of the old family of the Tarikere poligarSf 
who was also joined by a large number of Thugs or professional 
stranglers. The insurgents seized upon several forts, and proved them- 
selves too strong for the native government. In the early months of 
1831, the insurrection was suppressed by a British force; and the 
inquiry that followed led to the assumption by the British of the direct 
administration of the entire State of Mysore. Kaddr was formed into 
a separate District in 1863 ; and two years later, Chikmagaldr was fixed 
upon as the civil station in place of Kadur town, though the District 
retains its original name. 

Population . — In 1838,, a report by Mr. Stokes estimated the popula- 
tion of the District, which was then much smaller in extent, at 145,394 
persons; and a khdm-sumdrihoMSG enumeration in 1853-54 returned a 
total for the present area of 236,178. The regular Census of 1S71 
ascertained the number to be 332,381, showing a comparative increase 
of 88 per cent, in the interval of thirty-three years, and of 4t per cent, 
in the latter period of eighteen years, if the earlier estimates can be 
trusted. The area of the District is approximately taken at 2294 square 
miles, which yields an average of 145 persons per square mile, an 
average rising to 260 in the tdluk of ^diir. Classified according to 
sex, there are 169,564 males and 162,817 females; proportion of 
males, 51*01' per cent. There are, under 12 years of age, 60,684 
boys and 59,928 girls; total, 120,612, or 36 per cent, of the District 
population. The occupation tables are scarcely trustworthy, but it 
may be mentioned that 69,462 persons are returned as connected with 
agriculture, 13,640 with manufacture and arts, and 23,686 as labourers, 
many of whom are engaged on the coffee plantations. The religious 
division of the people shows ; — Hindus, 318,480, or 95*82 per cent. ; 
Muhammadans, 12,017, or per cent.; Jains, 1316, or *39 per 
cent.; Christians, 568, or *17 per cent The Hindus are further sub- 
divided according to the two great sects into 127,072 worshippers of 
Vishnu, and 191,408 worshippers of Siva. The Brdhmans number 
16,707, almost exclusively belonging to the Smarta sect, whose head- 
quarters are at the sacred village of Sringeri ; those claiming the rank 
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of Kshattriyahood are returned at 4157, including 2674 Marhattds and 
only 226 Rdjputs ; the Vaisyas are poorly represented by 1718 persons, 
of whom 1 1 5 7 are Komatis. Among inferior castes, the most numerous 
are — the Wokligas (58,032), agricultural labourers; and the Kurubas 
(31,699), shepherds. The Lingdyats, who have always been influential 
in this par^-'of the country, number 34,747. Out-castes are returned 
at 57,382'; wandering tribes, 12,785 ; wld tribes, 1454 ; Coorgs, 15. 
The |it£^almdns, who muster strongest in the taluk of Lakwalli, are 
almost exclusively Dakhni Musalmdns of the Sunni sect; there are only 
^602 Shids. Out of the total of 568 Christians, 56 are Europeans (mostly 
^residing on the cofiee plantations), and 47 are Eurasians, leaving 465 
for the native converts. According to another principle of classifica- 
tion, there are 103 Protestants and 465 Roman Catholics. 

The District contains 1980 primary iflsalt) populated towns and 
villages, mth 900 houses of the better class or above ;^5o in value, and 
62 ,t 37 houses of the inferior sort. As compared with the area and the 
population, these figures yield the following averages : — ^Villages per 
square mile, ‘87 ; houses per square mile, 28 ; persons per village, 168 ; 
^ persons per house, 5*28. The only town in the District with more than 
5000 inhabitants is Tawkere, the residence of an old line of poUgdn^ 
of whom the last representative was executed for rebellion in 1834 ; its 
, population is 5302 persons. Chikmagalor, the present headquarters 
of the District, has only 2027 inhabitants; Kapur, the old civil station, 
2733. There are altogether 5 municipalities in the District, witli an 
aggregate municipal income, in 1874-75, of £T.iX^. The most inter- 
esting sites in the District are 'to be found on the Baba Buoan range 
of hills, where the primeval forest is now dotted with trim cofiee planta- 
tions. The hills derive their name from a Musalman saint, who is 
said to have first introduced the cofiee plant into India from Mecca, 
His tomb, in a cave, is guarded by a Muhammadan custodian, and the 
same cave is also associated with Hindu legends. At Kalhdti, on 
these hills, is the hot-weather retreat for the European officials from 
all the neighbouring Districts. The sacred village of Sringeri, on the 
Tunga river, has already been referred to. 

Agriailiure . — ^The staple food crop of the District is rice, of which 
fourteen different varieties are enumerated. It is principally grown on 
the slopes of the Malndd or hill country, where the natural rainfall is suf- 
ficient, and in the river valleys, where the fields can be irrigated from tanks 
and artificial canals. There are altogether 8740 mrilrg in the District; 
mid 115 anicuts or dams across the several rivers, irrigating an area of 
4928 acres, ivith a revenue of ^6128. The principal ‘dry’ crop is rdgi 
(Cynosurus corocanus), which is preferred as food by the natives to rice 
as affording more sustenance. The areca-nut palm flourishes in the 
moist and sheltered valleys throughout the west. But the main source 
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of agricultural wealth in Kdddr is derived from coffee. The berry is 
locally stated to have been first introduced by the Muhammadan saiht, 
Bdba Sudan, about two centuries ago, who planted it after his return 
from a pilgrimage to Mecca on the hills bearing his name, which are 
still the headquarters of the cultivation. European capital was not 
attracted to the enterprise until about 1840, but there are now 60,000 
acres planted with coffee. The coffee zone extends over an area of 
about 1000 square miles, and about one-tenth of this is excellently 
adapted to the cultivation in respect of soil, aspect, and shade. The 
statistics for 1875 show a total of 12,376 plantations, owned by 22 
Europeans and 4760 natives, mth about forty-four million plants. 
Most native cultivators in this tract possess a few coffee plants at the 
back of their houses. Several attempts have been made to introduce 
the tea plant, but hitherto without success. Efforts to extend the 
growth of mulberry and of cotton have been equally unsuccessful. 
The cardamom grows wild in the Malndd, and its systematic culti- 
vation has recently been undertaken by coffee-planters. There is a 
Government plantation of cinchona (the quinine plant) at Kalhdti, on 
the Baba Budan Hills. ^ The following agricultural statistics are merely 
approximate : — Out of a total area of 2294 square miles, only 377 
square miles are returned as under cultivation, and 234 more as 
cultivable. There are under rice, 42,646 acres; wheat, 2500; other 
food grains, 70,000 ; oil-seeds, 3000 ; sugar-cane, 443 ; cotton, 300 ; 
tobacco, 6500; cocoa-nut and areca-nut, 7800; coffee, 60,000; tea, 2. 
The agricultural stock consists of 5924 carts, and 45,700 ploughs. 
The cattle of the District are generally small and of an inferior breed. 
The climate of the Malndd or hill country is very fatal to them, and 
buffaloes are bred on the plains to be imported into that tract. The 
returns show a total of 281,963 cows and bullocks, and 86,205 sheep 
and goats. 

Manufactures, f*.— The chief articles of local manufacture are coarse 
cotton cloth, kamUis or rough blankets, oil and oil-cake. Jaggery is 
also largely made from sugar-cane in certain tracts, and there is a 
considerable production of iron. Arrack and other spirituous liquors 
are distilled. A certain amount of catechu or Terra japonica is made, 
and a little salt. The returns of manufacturing stock show 2000 
weaving looms and 115 oilmills. 

The statistics of trade appear to be more accurately kept than 
in other Districts of Mysore. The total of the annual exports is 
valued at £2^^,qoo, chiefly destined for Davangere and Bangalore ’ 
the imports are valued at £217,000, of which the greater part comes 
froin Bangalore and Hassan. The external trade passes by 31 reco<r. 
nised kanaves or passes, the most frequented being those of Biranhalli 
and Jodikatte for wheeled carts, and Tallagudde and Talmakki for 
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.pack-bullocks. A considerable proportion of commodities is still 
conveyed on the heads of coolies. The interchange of goods between 
the hills and plain portions of the District is very brisk. It is estimated 
that ;^i24,8oo worth of dry grains, fine rice, piece-goods, kamblis, etc. 
annually passes along five kanaves leading from the Maidan into the 
Malnad; and that 230,000 worth of paddy, areca-nut, cardamoms, 
pepper, coffee, etc. is carried in the reverse direction. The largest 
weekly markets are held at the villages of Devarayapete and Pura ; the 
most frequented annual fair is connected with the Nava-ratri at 
Sringeri. The total length of imperial roads in the District is 163 
miles, maintained at an annual cost of ^£^2825 j of District roads, i6i 
miles, costing jQbai. 

Adminiitration. — In 1873-74, the total revenue of Kddiir District, 
excluding forests, education, and public works, amounted tO';^94i3ifi- 
The chief items were — ^land revenue, ;^S9,io3; sayar or customs, 
;^2 o,8o6j dbkdri or excise, ^£'6247. The District is divided into 5 
idluks or fiscal divisions, which have undergone some alteration since 
the Census of 1S71 ; and these are again subdivided into 33 Jioblis or 
•, minor fiscal units. In 1870-71, the total number of estates on the 
'‘register was 62,462. During 1874, the average daily prison population 
of^the District jail Avas 23*42, and of the idluk lock-ups, 16*26 ; total, 
41 ‘68, of whom 3*50 were women, showing i person in jail to 
every '8107 of the population. In the same year, the District police 
ninnbered 39 officers and 260 men, and the municipal police, 15 men; 
total, 314 men of all ranks, maintained at an aggregate cost of ;^3oo5. 
These figures show i policeman to every 7 square miles of area or 
to every 1058 persons of the population, the cost being ns. 4d. 
per square mile and 2d. per head of population. The number of schools 
aided and inspected by Government in 1874 was 176, attended by 
3027 pupils, being i school to every 13*03 square miles, and 9 pupils 
to every thousand of the population. In addition, there were 121 
unaided schools with 1235 pupils. 

Medical Aspects . — ^Kaddr District offers a great variety of climate. 
At the station of Chikmagaliir, the mean annual temperature is about 
78’ F. ; during the two years 1873-74, the maximum recorded was 93" 
in the month of March, the minimum was 69“ F. in February. The 
heat here would often be excessive, if it were not for the breezes that 
blow from the mountains on the west and the north. The east winds, 
on the other hand, exercise an unhealthy influence, and it has been 
found necessary to shelter the town with a wide belt of trees. In the 
Malnad, the temperature falls much lower, and the cold at night about 
Christmas-time is very sharp. The rainfall of the District is equally 
variable, o^ving to the same geographical causes. The average at Chik- 
magaliir during the four years ending 1874 was only 36 inches; 
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whereas at certain coffee plantations in the Malndd from loo to 170 
inches have been registered in a single year. 

In the Malnad, malarious or jungle fevers are always prevalent at 
certain seasons of the year, from which neither Europeans nor natives 
are exempt. In the plains, the violent east , winds are dreaded as 
promoting disease. The vital statistics are far from trustworthy ; but 
it may be mentioned that, out of the total of 4402 deaths reported in 
1872, 2537 were assigned to fevers, 824 to bowel complaints, 415 to 
small-pox, and r4 to snake-bite and -wild beasts. In 1874, the dis- 
pensary at Chikmagaliir was attended by 174 in-patients, of whom 14, 
or 80*46 per thousand, died; the out-patients numbered 6122. 

Eddur (^Elk Town'). — Municipal village in Kaddr District, Mysore. 
Lat. 13“ 33' N., long. 76“ 2' 4s" e.; pop. (1871), 2733; municipal 
revenue (1874-75), ^43 i rate of taxatibh, 4d. per head. Inscriptions 
and other monuments show that there was a settlement of Jains here 
in the loth century. Subsequently a fort was built by a local chieftain. 
In 1863, the District of Kaddr was formed, but two years afterwards 
the headquarters were removed to Chikmagaliir. In 1875, the town 
also ceased to be the headquarters of a being superseded by 
Banavar. 

Kafara. — Town in Kheri District,, Oudh; situated east of the 
Dahraura river, on the high bank of an ancient channel of the stream. 
Soil very fertile and drainage good. Pop. (1869), 2467, of whom 234^ 
are Hindus and 124 Muhammadans. 4 

Eafirkot. — Range of hills in Derd Ismdil Khan District, Punjab. — 
See Khisor Hills. 

Edfirkot. — Ruins in Bannu District, Punjab. Lat. 32" 30' 15" n., 
long. 71* 22' 45" E. Those known as Til Kdiirkot or Rdjd-sir-kot are 
situated a few miles to the south of the point where the Kiiram 
river joins the Indus, upon a spur of the Khisor Hills, and 
consist of immense blocks of smoothly chiselled stone, with remains 
of Hindu temples or sanctuaries. The carvings represent idols and 
other designs, and retain their freshness to a considerable degree. 
The ruin specially kno^vn as Kdfirkot lies on the left bank of the 
Indus, and is similar in character to the others, but smaller and less 
perfectly preserved. 

K&g^ — Native State in the centre of the British Political 
Agency of Kolhapur, Bombay. Area, 129 square miles; pop. (1872), 
42,045. Watered by the Dudhganga and Vedganga rivers. Annual 
gross revenue, ;^iS,949. Pays a yearly tribute of ;^2oo to Kolhdpur, 
of which it is the most important feudatory. The present chief (1877), 
Jdya Sinh Rdo Ghdtge Sarjardo Warzdrat Mddb, a Hindu of the Marhattd 
caste, is grandson by adoption of Hindu Rdo, who held a leading 
position at Gwalior eighty years ago, and whose brother, by means of 
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his influence at the court of Sindhia, acquire'd in 1800 a grant of Kdgal 
from the Kolhdpur chief. His family has no sanad authorizing 
adoption; succession follows the rule of primogeniture. Retinue, 41 
armed police and militia ; schools, 7, \vith 489 pupils. 

Kdgal.— Capital of Kdgal State, Bombay. Lat. i6*‘34' N., long. 74" 
20' 30" E. ; 10 miles south-east of Kolhdpur. Pop. (1872), 5911. 

Ka-gnyeng-daing. — Revenue circle in Bassein District, Pegu 
Division, British Burma. The country is mountainous, containing 
the eastern slopes of the Arakan Yomas ; towards the east, the surface 
becomes level and suitable for rice cultivation. Among timber trees, 
HiQ J>ye>ig-ma, J)yeng-gado, reng-daik (Dalbergia cultrata), and ka-gnyeng 
abound. Pop. (1876), 3238; gross revenue, £^o2. 

TT prhfl. (or Kahei ). — One of the mouths of the Indus, Sind, by which 
the Mutni, formerly a large offset of the Sita branch of the river, entered 
the sea (lat. 23“ 56' n., long. 67“ 35' e. — ^Thornton) ; but now a mere ' 
creek. 

TTfl-han (or Gahan ). — ^River or torrent in Jhelum (Jhilam) District, 
Punjab ; rises in the Salt range, on the southern side of its northern 
. spur, and, running nearly due east, passes through the southern or Tilla 
\ spur near Rohtds, falling into the Jhelum about 2 miles above Jhelum 
'city, 

' Eahlgdon. — ^Town in Bhdgalpur District, Bengal— Colgong. 

Eablur {Bildspur ). — One of the Hill States under the political 
superintendence of the Punjab Government, lying bet;veen 31* 12' 30" 
and ’31*' 3s' 45“' n. lat, and between 76* 26' and 76' 58' e. long. Ai’ea, 
448 square^ miles ; estimated pop. (1876), 60,000. The Gurkhds, who 
■ . had overrun the country at the beginning of the present century, were 
^ driven out, by the British in 1815, and the Rdjd was reinstated in his 
possessions of Bilaspur. In 1847-48, when the Punjab was conquered, 
the Rdjd was confirmed in possession of the territory of Kahliir, on the 
right bank of the Sutlej (Satlaj), which he had previously held on terms . 
of allegiance and payment of tribute to the Sikhs. The British Govern- 
ment waived its right to tribute, but required the Rdjd to abolish transit 
duties in his dominions. In acknowledgment of his services during, the 
Mutiny, the Rdjd received a dress of honour of the value of.;^5oo, and 
a salute of 7 guns. The present Rdjd, Hira Chand, a Rajput by caste, 
was born about 1835. Revenue about ;^io,ooo. Principal products 
— opium and grain ; manufacture of woollen goods. 

Eahnuwdiil. — Swampy lake {jhit) in Gurddspur District, Punjab, 
lying south-west of Gurddspur town, below the high bank of the Beas 
(Bids), and evidently marking an ancient course of that river. It is 9 
miles in length, by 2000 feet in width ; depth from 12 to 20 feet in the 
deepest parts. In the centre stands a pavilion, erected by Mahdrdjd Sher 
Sinh. Rice and singUra are cultivated in the shallows. A dam', 13 
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miles in length, erected to prevent flooding, has saved large portions of 
the surrounding country from inundation. Steps have been taken with 
success for draining the swampy area, by which iioo acres of marsh 
land have already been reclaimed, and the process still continues at the 
rate of about 150 acres yearly. The lake formerly swelled to much 
larger dimensions, but the dam now confines the water of the Beas to 
a narrower bed. 

Kahror. — Municipal town in Mdltdn (Mooltan) District, Punjab. 
Lat. 29" 37' N., long. 71* 57' 41" E.J pop. (1868), 5069, consisting of 
2874 Hindus, 2181 Muhammadans, 2 Sfkhs, 4 Christians, and 8 
‘ others.’ Situated on an old bed of the Beas (Bids), known as the 
Bhatidri na/a, about 4 miles from the present right bank of the Sutlej 
(Satlaj). Ancient town, the legendary scene of Yikramdditya’s victory 
over the Saka invaders in the ist century b.c. Captured by Chach 
after the fall of Mdltdn in the 7th century. Important centre for local 
trade, chiefly with Mdltdn and Bahdwalpur. Police station, branch 
dispensary. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ;^285, or is. 2|d. per head 
of population (4661) within municipal limits. 

Kdlrdta. — Eastern /a/ist/ of Rdwal Pindi District, Punjab, lying 
bet^veen 33" 19' and 33* 47' N. lat, and between 73* 18' and 73“ 41' 
E. long., in the tract commonly known as the Murree (Marri) Hills. .. 

Eaidala. — ^Village in Tdmkdr District, Mysore; 3 miles south 
.of Tdmkdr. Lat 13* 18' n., long. 77* 8' e. ; pop. (1871), 534. Said 
to have been formerly called Krida-puia, and the capital of a powerful 
‘ State; also regarded as the birthplace of Jdya-nachdri, the great 
architect and sculptor, to whom all the temple carving in Mysore is 
attributed. The two temples at Kaidala, now in ruins, belong to the 
period of the Balldla dynasty (loth to 14th centuries). 

Kaildiahahr , — Subdivision of Hill Tipperah State, Bengal. Pop. 
(1874), 5694. 

TTa.ild.a'ha.hr . — Village in Hill Tipperah State, Bengal. Prettily 
situated at the foot of a low range of hills. Lat. 24* 19' 10" n., long. 
92" 2' 15" E. Headquarters of the Subdivision of same name, but, as 
elsewhere in the State, the want of roads and means of land communi- 
cation are severely felt. Rdzdr, dispensary, school. 

Eai'leng. — Revenue circle in Toung-gnd District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. ' Situated on the right bank of the river Tsittoung. In 
this' circle is the Pouk-aing Lake, 9 feet deep during the rains, and 5 
feet in the dry season. Pop, (1876), 2683 ; gross revenue, ;^33o. 

Eaioiahra. — ^Village in Kheri District, Oudh ; situated on the road 
from Lakhimpur via Muhamdi to Shahjahdnpur, about i^ mile east of 
the Jamwdri river, and surrounded on all sides by groves of mango 
trees. The property of the Kdimahra tdhikddr^ and the head- 
quarters of his estate. Large artificial tank, 4 Hindu temples, and 
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lo mosques. Four sugar manufactories, good market, and vernacular 
school 

KdimgOJy. — North-western tahsil of Farrukhdbdd District, North- 
AVestem Provinces, lying along die southern b.'Uik of the Ganges. 
Area, 373 square miles, of which 240 are cultiv.ated; pop. (1872), 
183,801; land revenue, 1,964; total Government revenue, ;£'23, 464; 
rental paid by cultivators, ;^39,962 ; incidence of Government revenue 
per acre, is. iitd. 

Kaimganj. — ^'Pown in Farrukhdbdd District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces, and headquarters of the talml. Lat. 27* 33' 10" n’., long. 79“ 
23' 45" E.; pop. (1872), 10,323. Lies on the open plain, distant 
from Fatehgarh 22 miles north-west Noted for mangoes and potatoes. 
Anglo-vernacular school ; dispensary. 

Kaimur. — ^The eastern but detached portions of the Vindhyin 
range, commencing near Katdngi in the Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) District 
of the Central Provinces, and running through the State of Rewah and 
Shdhdbdd District of Bengal, dividing the valley of the Tons from that 
of the Sdn. In the Central Provinces, this range almost disappears in 
places, and never attains many hundred feet above the plain ; but in 
. Shdhdbdd District it rises precipitously to a height of about 1500 feet 
above sea level, the summit forming a long tableland, with a scries of 
^uccr-shaped valleys, each a few miles in diameter, containing a 
deposit of rich vegetable mould in the centre, and producing the finest 
crops. . The formation is primitive sandstone, intermi.xcd with schistose 
limestone. The ruined fortress of Rohids is situated on these hills. 
Several or p.asses lead to the summit, some of which are practic- 
able for beasts of burden. The Kiimur ranges commence in lat. 24* 
31' 30" N'., and long. S3* 24' e., within the Central Provinces, and occupy 
more or less continuously the great hilly area which c.vtcnds from that 
point to lat 25* n., and long. 84* 3' 30" e., within the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Bengal. 

Edira {R/ieda ). — A British District in the Province of Guzer.it, 
Bombay, lying between 22* 26' and 23* 6' x, lat, and between 72* 33' 
and 73* 21' E. long. Area, 1361 square miles; population in 1872, 
78-1733 ptirsons. Bounded on the north by Ahmcddbdd District, a 
portion of the Gdekw.ar’s territory, and the small State of B.al.dsinor iri 
the District of Rewd Kdnta ; on the west by .;\hmcddbad District and 
the State of Cambay ; and on the south .and east by ilie river JIahi. 

Fhyiical Aspects, — Excepting a small corner of hilly ground near 
its northern boundary, and in the south-east and south, where the land 
along the Mahi is turrowed into deep ravines, the District of Kiira forms 
one unbroken plain sloping gently towards the south-west. The north 
and north-cast portions arc doited with patches of rich rice land, 
broken by unlilled tracts of loiv brushwood. Tile centre of the 
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District is very fertile and highly cultivated ; the luxuriant fields are 
surrounded by high-growing hedges, and the whole country is clothed 
with clusters of large shapely trees. Westwards, this belt of rich 
vegetation passes into a bare though well-cultivated tract of rice land ; 
growing more barren and open to the south till it reaches the maritime 
belt, whitened by a salt-like crust, on the Gulf of Cambay. 

The Mahi, the largest river of the District and the third of Guzerat 
rivers, flows' for nearly 6 miles along the south-east and south boundary 
of the District. . Its deeply cut bed, sandbanks, and scanty summer 
channel, unfit it for either irrigation or navigation. The Sdbarmati, 
the fourth river in Guzerat, flows for 14 miles along the western 
boundary, and is much used for irrigation. The Khdri, one of five 
smaller streams, waters a large area by means of canals and sluices. 
Except in two small tracts in the north-east and south-west of the 
District, where the land is saturated with salt, the supply from wells, 
reservoirs, and rivers is plentiful. Number of wells in 1876, 9341 ; 
water-lifts, 531 ; ponds, 4600; besides 9 canals and dams. 

Minerals . — Iron ore was at one time worked in the neighbourhood 
of Kapadwanj. In the bed of the Mdjam river, about 15 miles from 
Kapadwanj, are found varieties of agate and moss stone. The bed of 
the Mahi contains masses and boulders of trap; while on its upper- 
portion, on the BdMsinor frontier, rock is plentiful, including trap, with 
occasional limestone, quartz, and granite. At Lasundra, about 24 
miles from the Nari^d railway station, springs of hot water rise to the 
surface in ten or twelve cisterns, the hottest having a temperature of 
115" F. ' The water, slightly sulphurous, is used in skin diseases. 

Wild Atiimals . — ^Tigers and panthers, a few years ago always to be 
found in the bed of the Mahi, are now rarely heard of. .Hyaenas, 
jackals, foxes, wild hog, antelope, and hares are common. Of game 
birds, besides many varieties of duck, snipe and quail abound; while 
geese, bustard, and florican may occaisionally be shot. 

History . — Kdira District is made up partly of lands acquired from 
the Peshwd in 1802, partly of territory transferred to us by the G^ekwdr 
of Baroda in 1803 and 1817. i^See also Kaira Town.) 

Population . — In 1846, the population was returned at 566,513. By 
1873, it had risen to 782,733 persons, residing in 591 villages and 218,596 
houses; density per square mile, 501; average area of villages, 2 -64 
square miles; houses per square mile, 140; persons per village, 1324; 
persons per house, 3*58. Males, 4 i 9 ii 43 ; females, 363,591. Under 
twelve years, 286,232, or 36's6 per cent of the population. The number 
of Hindus is 7 1 1,6 19 ; Musalmdns, 70,741 ; Pdrsfs, 68 ; Christians, 305, 
of whom 243 are natives. Among Hindus, the most important classes 
are the Lewa and Kad;ya Kumbis, numbering 144,639 ; they are the 
best farmers in the District, and a sober, peaceable, and industrious race. 
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The Kumbis of certain villages are held in honour, as descended from 
the leading men among the original settlers in Guzerat. The Rijputs, 
with the exception of a few who with the title of Thdkur still retain 
landed estates, have sunk into the mass of ordinary peasant proprietors. 
The Kolis number 281,252, or 35'93 per cent, of the entire population. 
During the thirty years 1846-76, they increased from 175,829 to 
281,252. Idle and turbulent under native rule, they are now quiet, 
hard-working, and prosperous. Among the Hindu low castes, number- 
ing 61,834, the Dhers are distinguished for industry and good behaviour. 
They formerly lived in comfort by weaving coarse cotton cloth, but the 
competition of the Bombay and local steam mills is now shutting them 
out of the market Of the Musalmdn population, about one-third, 
under the name of Sayyids, Shmkhs, Pathans, and Mughals, represent 
the foreign conquerors of Guzerat The remainder, called hlomnds, 
Tais, and Ghdnchfs, are the descendants of Hindus converted under 
the dynasty of Ahmeddbad kings. Musalmdns of the first class, 
employed chiefly as cultivatore, or in Government service as police and 
messengers, are for the most part poor. Musalmdns of the second 
class, artisans, chiefly weavers and oil-pressers, are hard-working and 
well-to-do. There are 13 towns, each mth more than 5000 inhabitants ; 
aggregate urban population, 137,297, or 19 per cent of the total 
population of the District 

Agriculture, the most important industry of the District, supports 
s'29;334 persons, or 67'62 per cent of the population. The soils 
belong to four classes — light, medium, black, and alluvial, with sub- 
ordinate varieties. In 1876-77, 362,221 acres, or 75’o9 per cent of the 
Government cultivable land, were taken up for tillage, and 20,753 
acres were fallow or under grass. Grain crops occupied 301,709 acres, • 
or 88’35 P®*" cent; pulses, 27,082 acres, or 7*93 per cent; oil-seeds, 
3419 acres, or 1 per cent; fibres, 4239 acres, or i’24 per cent, of which 
4122 acres were under cotton; miscellaneous crops, 19,620 acres, 
or 5’74 per cent, of which 10,161 acres were under tobacco; Millet 
{bdjra), the staple grain crop, occupied 123,223 acres in 1876-77, 
or 36 ‘oS per cent of the total area under cultivation. The finest 
tobacco in Western India is grown in Kdira; but though skilful in 
rearing the plant, the cultivators know nothing of its preparation* 
for the European market An irrigated field yields twice as large a 
tobacco crop as a dry one ; but the leaf of the irrigated plant is coarser, 
and fetches only half the price. About the beginning of July, as soon 
as the first rain has fallen, the seed is sown on a well-prepared plot of 
ground, and after about a month and a half the seedlings are ready for 
transplantation. The field is scored in -squares by a heavy, long-toothed 
rake, and at each point of intersection a seedling is set The plant takes 
about five and a half months to ripen. As soon as it is ready, it is care- 
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fully examined, and divided into hvo classes, kdlio and jardp ; the kdlio 
is cut down, stalk and all, and laid out to dry; the jardo is left a 
little longer, and then the leaves are stripped off the stem. The kdlio 
is used for hookahs and for snuff; the jardo for chewing and smoking 
in cigarettes and pipes. Tobacco-growing is a costly process, and can 
only be undertaken by substantial cultivators. In the rural parts not 
only the strictly agricultural classes, Kumbfs, Kolfs, and Musalmdns, 
but the whole population, including Brdhmans and men of all castes, 
are engaged in cultivation. 

Natural Calamities . — A severe famine took place in 1791-92; in 
1813-14, there were only two showers of rain throughout the year; in 
1825, the later rains failed, and remissions of land revenue to the amount 
of ;;^i6,i 98 were granted. In 1834, locusts ate up the crops, and 
remissions amounting to 9,655 were sanctioned. During the last 
forty years (1836-1876), though the rainfall has at times been scanty 
and the crops have failed, no season of famine or even of general 
scarcity has occurred in Kdira District 

Land Tenures . — The revenue system in Kaira is the ordinary 
Bombay tenure, by which Government settles with the individual 
holders of land, excepting in the following cases. Of the 559 Govern- 
ment villages, 90 are held on the narivdddri tenure. The peculiarity 
of this holding is, that it involves joint responsibility for the payment 
of the Government revenue. In narivdddri villages, the pattiddrs 
or sharers, belong to the Kumbi caste, and on account of being 
7 iarivdddrs hold a high position among their caste people, being the 
descendants of the old proprietary cultivators. Certain villages on the 
banks of the river Mahi are held on the mehwdsi tenure, and pay 
their revenue in a lump sum. These villages are in the hands of the 
descendants of Kolf and Bijput chiefs, once great freebooters and the 
terror of the country. One of the Subdivisions has a clan of Musalman 
yeomen, kno^vn as the Maleks, who for nearly 400 years have held 27 
villages on a special tenure. 

Trade. — Exports — ^grain, tobacco, butter, oil, and the petals of the 
mahua tree; imports — piece-goods, grocery, molasses, and dye-stuff. 
Soap and glass are manufactured at Kapadwanj, and a steam spinning 
and weaving mill has recently been established at Naridd, \vith 9860 
spindles. Considerable quantities of coarse cloth for home consumption 
are woven in handlooms by the lower classes of Hindus. In the larger 
towns, calico printing is carried on by a class known as Bhavsars or 
Chhipias. About 40 miles of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway run through the middle of the District ; 195 miles of road have 
during the past thirteen years been constructed or re-made. Money- 
lending is chiefly in the hands of the Bania and Srdwak castes. 
Rates of interest vary, according to the credit of the borrower, from 
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6 to 18 per cent, per annum^ rising in the case of poor cultivators and 
labourers to 25 per cent. Labourers earn from 4jd. to 7id. a day, 
bricklayers and carpenters from 9CL to is. 3d. The current prices of 
the chief articles of food during 1876 have been — for a rupee (2s.), 
wheat, 26 lbs. ; rice, 22 lbs. ; hdjra, 40 lbs. ; and ddlf 24 lbs. 

Administration . — ^The total revenue of Kaira, imperial, local, and 
municipal, amounted in 1875-76 to ^£^249, 314, or, on a population of 
782,733, an incidence per head of 6s. 4^d., inclusive of ;^2o,283 set aside 
for local works of public utility and for village schools. The land tiuc 
forms the great source of revenue, amounting to ;^i95,i84 j other chief 
items are stamps and local funds. The District is distributed for admini- 
strative purposes into 7 Subdivisions j and contains 5 municipal towns, 
with an aggregate population of 67,019 — viz. Nariad, pop. (1872), 
24,551; Kapadwanj, 13,982; Kaira, 12,681; Mehmadabad, 8065; 
Dakor, 7740, Their total receipts amounted in 1875 .£ 4 ^ 43 > and 

the incidence of municipal taxation varied from 5^d. to is. The revenue’ 
administration of the District is conducted by a Collector and three 
Assistants, of whom one is a covenanted civilian ; for judicial purposes, 
Kdira is included in the jurisdiction of the Judge of Ahmeddbad. There 
\ are s civil courts, the yearly number of suits decided being about 1 1,000 ; 
' 18 officers administer criminal justice. The regular police consists of 
754 officers and men, being i man to every 2 ‘07 square miles and 
to each 1088 inhabitants, costing ;^i2,536, equal to ;^8, os. id. per 
square mile and 3|d. per head of the populatioa; number of persons 
convicted of any offence, great or small, 1728, being 1 to every 453 
' of the population. In 1875, the daily average prison population was 
144, including 6 females; the total cost of the jail was ;^i329, 

j€ 9 i 3S- 3i<i. per prisoner; cash profit on manufactures, ;^i56, 
2S., or;£^i, 4S. per effective prisoner; death-rate, 14 per thousand. 
There was i prisoner in jail to every 5088 of the District population. 
Education has mdely spread of late years. In 1855-56, there were only 
7 schools, attended by 1036 pupils; by 1876-77, the number of schools 
had risen to 189, and of pupils to 14,720, or an average of i school 
to every 3 inhabited villages. Kdira District has a public library, and 
publishes three vernacular newspapers (1876). 

Medical Aspects. — ^Average rmnfall during the five years ending 1876,’ 
30 inches. Fever of a malarious type is the prevailing disease. In 
1876, eight dispensaries afforded medical relief to 1242 in-door and 
57>S45 out-door patients, and 20,735 persons were vaccinated. Re- 
ported deaths, 22 per thousand. 

Kdva {Khedd). — Headquarters town of Kiira District, Bombay. Lat. 

>44 3° N., long. 72 44' 30" E. ; 5 miles south-west of Mehmadabad 
railway station. Pop. (1872), r2,68i ; municipal revenue, ;£'748; inci- 
dence of municipal taxation, is. aid. per head. Kdira is a very ancient 
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city, having a legendary connection with Mahdbhdrata, and is proved 
by the evidence of copper-plate grants to have been known as early as 
the 5th century a.d. Early in the i8th century it passed to the Babi 
family, with whom it remained till 1763, when it was taken by the 
Marhattds under Ddmijf GAekwdr; it was finally handed over to the 
British by Anand Rdo Gdekwdr in 1803. Its frontier position rendered 
•Kdjra important to us ; and a large body of infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery were stationed here, until the transfer, in 1820, of the frontier 
station to Deesa. Civil hospital and post office. 

Kairdna. — Municipal, town in Muzaffarnagar District, North- 
Western .Provinces. Lat. 29* 23' 15" N., long. 77* 14' 30" e.; pop. 
(1872), 17,742, consisting of 7817 Hindus and 9925 Muhammadans. 
Situated partly on the Jumna (Jamund) lowland, and partly on the 
bank which leads to the higher ground above ; distant from Muzafiar- 
nagar 31 miles south-west. Mukarrab Khdn, physician to the imperial 
family, received the town and surrounding country from Shah Jahdn ; 
he adorned it with many edifices, and laid out a beautiful garden with 
a large tank. Tomb of the Muhammadan saint, Bd Alf Kalandar of 
Panipat. Crowded houses ; narrow and tortuous streets j well-paved 
and clean hdzdr ; sanitary arrangements very defective. Municipal / 
revenue in 1875-76, j^iro6 ; from taxes, ;^763, or io-|d. per head of 
population within municipal limits. 

Kaiaar-jo-Tando. — Government village in Haidarabdd (Hyder- 
abad) District, Sind, 9 miles south-west of Haidardbad, with which town 
and the villages of Khokhar, Hiisri, Tando Haidar, and Jdm-jo-Tando 
it has road communication. It is the headquarters station of a tapdddr, 
and has a cattle pound. Pop. (1872), 1815, namely, 1431 Muham- 
madans and 384 Hindus, mostly Lohdnos. The town is said to have 
been founded by one Kaisar Khdn Nizamdni during the rule of Mfr 
Fateh Alf Talpur. 

Kaithal. — ^Western tahsil of Kanidl District, Punjab ; lying between 
29’ 39' 30" and 29’ 57' N. lat., and between 76" 13' and 76' 47' e. 
long. 

Kai thal. — Ancient municipal town in Karnal District, Punjab, and 
headquarters of the Kaithal tahsil. Lati 29* 48' 7" n., long. 76° 26' 
26" E. ; pop. (1868), 14,940, consisting of 8144 Hindus, 5380 Muham- 
madans, 239 Sfkhs, and 1177 ‘others.’ Picturesquely situated on the 
brink of an extensive artificial lake or moat, which half surrounds it, 
with numerous bathing-places and flights of steps. Distant from 
Kamdl 40 miles west. Said to have been founded by the mythical 
hero Yudisthira, and connected by tradition, with the monkey-god 
Hamiman. Bears in Sanskrit the name of Kapistal. The town was 
renovated, and a fort built, under Akbar. In 1767, it ftll into the.hands, 
of the Sfkh chieftain Bhdi Desu Sinh, whose descendants, the Bhdis of 
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Kaithal, ranked amongst the most important and powerful cis-Sutlej 
chiefs. Their territories lapsed to the British Government in 1843. 
For a few years Kaithal formed the headquarters of a separate District, 
but in 1849 absorbed into the District of Thanesar, and again 
transferred in 1862 to that of KarnaL The ruins of the fort or palace 
of the Bhdis stand out prominently on the bank of the lake. A high 
mud wall encloses the opposite side of the town. Small trade in 
grain, sal-ammoniac, live stock, and blankets. Refineries of salt- 
petre. Manufacture of lac ornaments and toys. Station of an extra- 
Assistant Commissioner; court-house, tahsUi, police station, dispensary, 
sardi. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, or iiid. per head of 

population (15,809) within municipal limits. 

Kditi. — ^Village in the Nilgiri Hills, Madras; situated in lat. 11* 22' 
30" N., and long. 76“ 46' 30" e., in a valley of the same name, 3 miles 
(irom Utakamand (Ootacamund). Pop. (1871), 960; number of houses, 
194. Notable as one of the earliest settlements on these hills. A 
Government farm was established here in 1831. The valley is closely 
cultivated ivith barley, wheat, and other cereals, potatoes and garden 
crops. In 1835, Lord Elphinstone, then Governor, obtained the land 
\on lease, and built and furnished a beautiful house, which in 1841 
became the property of a civilian, from whom it passed to the Basel 
Mission. There are some 50 Christians in the valley. 

KEQUri.— A petty State held by a guaranteed Girdsii chief, under 
the Bhoptll Agency, the Central India Agency, and the Government of 
India. It is one of the subdivisions made of territory assigned to Rajan 
Khdn, brother of the notorious Pinddri leader, Chitd. At the death of 
Rajan Khan, the share of Kajuri fell to one of his sons, Ilahi Baksh, 
who was succeeded in 1859 by his posthumous son, Elarim Baksh, the 
present chief. For further particulars, see Jabria Bhil. 

Kakdir {Koaiair). — Town in Nagpur District, Central Provinces, 
situated between the light bank of the Mahdnadi and a high rocky hill 
surmounted by a fortress. Lat. 20* 15' n., long. 81* 33' e. Other 
lofty mountains surround the town, which is distant from Ndgpur 170 
miles south-east. Under the Marhattd Government, the zaminddri, of 
which Kakdir is the chief place, was held on condition of furnishing, 
when required, 500 soldiers. In 1809, the Rdjd was dispossessed of 
his territory ; but, having joined the rebels in the troubles which arose 
on the escape of Apd Sdhib, he retook Kakdir, and was confirmed in 
possession, subject only to the payment of a hxed rent of annually. 

K ak a r . Taluk or Subdivision of Shikdrpur District, Sind, lying 
between 26" 51' rs" and 27* 13' 45" n. lat., and between 67* 24' and 
68 2 E. long. Area, 602 square miles; pop. (1872), 46,443; number of 
Ii; number of villages, 124. Total revenue in 1873-74, ;^i5, 240, 
Of which ;^i3,9i 6 came from imperial, and;^i324 from local sources. 
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Eakar. — ^Town in Kakar taluk^ Shik^rpur District, Sind ; situated on 
the right bank of the Western Ndrd, in lat. 26“ 58' n,, and long. 67" 44' 
£. Distant from Mehar 28 miles south-south-west, and from Rukan 
10 miles south-west; roads to both places. Pop. (1872), 702, of whom 
403 were Muhammadans and 299 Hindus, Local trade in grain and 
cloth. Post office and Government vernacular school. 

Eakarbdi. — ^Village in Jhdnsi District, North-Western Provinces; 
situated on a peak to the left of the Chaich nadi^ 54 miles from Jhdnsi 
town, and 9 miles from Garotha. Pop. (1872), 1709. Post office and 
police station. 

Eakori. — Pargand in Lucknow District, Oudh; bounded on the 
north by Malihdbad pargand; on the east by Lucknow on the 

south by pargand ; and on the west by Mohdn Auras parga/td 

of Unao District. Originally in the possession of the Bhars, who were' 
expelled by the Bdis Rdjputs, and the tract included in the Bdiswdra 
kingdom. The Bdis Rajd Sdthan fixed upon the old Bhar stronghold 
of Kdkorgarh as his fort and headquarters, from which he despatched 
plundering expeditions into the surrounding country. A force was 
sent against him by the Muhammadan King of Jaunpur ; the Rdja was 
defeated and slain, and the Rdjputs e.xpelled from the pargand. At 
the present day, 34 out of the 64 villages are held by the descendants 
of the victorious Musalmdns. Area, 60 square miles, of which 30 are 
cultivated ; the remaining half is nearly all uncultivable, owing to the 
extent of saline (tfsar) plains. Average incidence of Government land 
revenue, 4s. 6d, per acre of cultivated area, 3s. lo^d. per acre of' 
assessed area, and 2s. 4^d. per acre of total area. Pop. (1869), 31,789^ 
namely, Hindus, 25,627, and Muhammadans, 6162; number of males, 
16,133, females, 15,656 ; average density of population, 530 per 
square mile of total area, or 1059 per square mile of cultivation. 
The main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway runs through this 
parga?td, within a mile of Kdkori town. 

Eakori, — Town in Kdkori pargand, Lucknow District, Oudh; 
situated 9 miles due west of Lucknow city. Lat. 26" 51' 55" n.,’ 
long. 80“ 49' 45" E. An ancient town, dating from the time of the 
Bhars. Next to Lucknow city, it is the largest town of the District, 
and its well-stocked bdzdrs indicate considerable prosperity. The 
weaving trade, however, for which it was formerly noted, has of late 
years decayed. Kdkori contains the tombs of several Muhammadan 
saints, and is the birthplace of numerous distinguished Musalmdns 
who have served under both the Native and British Governments 
during the past century. Many of the native laivyers {wakils) prac- 
tising in the Lucknow courts reside in the town, and their well- 
built red brick residences considerably add to the beauty of the 
place. Pop. (1869), 8467, of whom 4831 are Hindus and 3636 Muham- 
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madansj number of houses, 1933. Two bi-weekly markets; Govern- 
ment school. 

Kakr^ul,— Village in Darbhanga District, Bengal; situated about 
12 miles north of Darbhanga, on the Jainagar road. Pop. (1872), 
2440, of whom 2060 are Hindus, 378 Muhammadans, and 2 Christians. 
Cloth of good and fine texture is woven here, and is very popular with 
the Nepalese. An ancient sage, Kapil -Muni, is said to have lived in 
the village. Annual fair in January or Februtury. 

Kdksd. — Village and headquarters of a police circle i^hdnS) in 
Bardwdn District, Bengal. Lat 23" 27' 10" n., long. 87* 30' 12" e. 
Rmhvay station on the chord line of the East Indian Railway. 

Kdli^dgiri. — Village in the Gdro Hills, Assam, which figured 
prominently in the operations during the Gdro £.xpedition of 1872-73. 
'{See Garo Hills.) It was discovered, at an early stage of the expedi- 
tion, that this village and Biiw/giri were notoriously among the most 
disaffected, and they were occupied without difficulty, several prisoners 
being taken. ' 

Kilabagh. — Municipal town and salt mines in Bannu District, 
Punjab. Lat. 32“ 57' 57" N„ long. 71* 35' 37" e. ; pop, (r868), 6419, 

. consisting of 1075 Hindus, 5300 Muhammadans, 25 Sikhs, and 19 
‘ others.* Picturesquely situated at the foot of the Salt Range, on the 
right bank of the Indus, at the point where the river debouches from the 
hills, 105 miles below Attock. The houses nestle against the side of a 
precipitous hill of solid rock-salt, piled one upon another in succes- 
sive tiers, the roof of each tier forming the street which passes in 
front of the row immediately above. Overhead, a cliff, also of pure 
rock-salt, towers above the to-yvn. An Awdn family, who reside in 
Kdlabdgh,' have a certain supremacy over the whole of their fellow- 
tribesmen, the representative of the &mily being kno^vn as Sarddr or 
Khdn. The salt is quarried at Mdri, opposite the town, where it stands 
out in huge cliffs, practically inexhaustible. The similar outcrop at 
Kdlabdgh itself is not quarried. The- quantity turned out in 1871-72 
*a3iounte3“to^-J'f',<§i5. Mounds (say 2717 tons), and the revenue to 
;£‘23,284. Alum also occurs in the neighbouring hills, and forms a 
considerable item of local trade. Manufacture of iron instruments 
from metal imported from the Kdnigoram Hill. Staging bungalow, 
school-house, dispensary, sardu Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ^^412, 
or IS. 4^d. per head of population (6070) within municipal limits. 

Ka-lSp-be. — ^Revenue circle on Bhild (Bheeloo) Island, Amherst 
District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma; extending from the 
Salwfn westwards across the central range of hills to the Tsai-ba-la- 
khyoung. Ka-la-be comprises Pan-hpa circle, and the total area of 
both is 4674 acres. Pop. (1876), 2890; land revenue, capita- 

tion tax, ;^30S. 
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Kalddgi. — A District in the Bombay Presidency, lying between 15’ 
50' and 17“ 27' N. lat., and 75* 31' and 76*31' E. long. Area, 5696 
square miles; population in 1872, 816,037 persons. On the north 
Kalddgi is separated by the river Bhima from the District of Sholdpur 
and the Akalkot State ; on the east and south-east it is bounded by the 
Nizam’s Dominions; on the south the Mdlprabha river divides it from 
the District of Dhanvar and the State of Ramdrug ; and on the west it 
is bounded by the States of Mudhol, Jamkhdndi, and Jath. 

Rhysical Aspects. — ^I’hough alike in many respects, the lands of the 
District may conveniently be divided into two main sections — one north, 
the other south, of the river Kistna. The northern section forms one 
great treeless plain of black soil, stretching for about 60 miles from the 
Bhima to the Kistna. Throughout this tract, the general level of the 
plain is only interrupted by the broad bed of the Sena, the deep-cut 
channel of the Don, the shallower courses of smaller streams, and, in 
places, by a gentle rise and fall of the surface. South of the Kistna, 
towards the west, the level of the plain is broken by lines of hills. 
These are for the most part rounded and gently sloping, but the steep 
and quaintly-shaped sandstone clilTs of Bdddmi form an e.vception to 
the rule. Bebiveen the hills lie wide barren tracts covered with rocks 
and loose stones; but there are also many stretches of light land, 
well wooded and bright with patches of red and white soil. To the 
east extends a black plain, as flat, treeless, and dull as that north of 
the Kistna. The District is well supplied with rivers and water- 
courses. Of these the most important are, beginning from the north, 
the Bhima, the Don, the Kistna, the Ghdtprabha, and the Mdlprabha, 
all large rivers flowing throughout the year, and impassable during the 
rainy season except by boats. There are also many small streams. 
The water of the Don is too salt to drink, but tlie other large streams 
supply drinking water of a fairly good quality. In 1873-74, the District 
possessed for irrigation 467 dams, 456 water-lifts, and 5903 wells. The 
mineral products are iron, slate, basalt, limestone, laterite boulders, and 
a shale containing organic vegetable remains. There are no forests. 
The hills in the Bdddmi and Hdngdnd Subdivisions are covered with 
low brushwood, only fit for fuel. The chief wild animals found are 
panthers, deer, wolves, and jackals. 

The lands included in the District of Kalddgi form part of the 
territory annexed on the defeat and flight of the Peshwd in i8i8. 

Ropulation . — ^The Census returns of 1872 disclosed a total population 
of 816,037 persons, residing in 1205 villages and 143,704 houses; 
average density of population, 143 per square mile ; houses per square 
mile, 25 ; persons per village, 677 ; persons per house, 6-95. Classified 
according to sex, there were 417,638 males and 398,399 females ; 
proportion of males, 51 ’18 per cent of total population. Classified 
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according to age, there were, under 12 years — males, 153,799, and 
females, 139,575; total, 293,374, or 35*95 per cent of the population. 
The Hindus numbered 728,583, and the Musalmdns, 87,401; there 
were also 53 Christians and i Jew. 

Agriculture supports 531,827 persons, or 65 '17 per cent, of the 
entire population. The land of the District varies from a poor sandy 
and stony soil to a rich deep black loam ; the tract lying along the 
banks of the river Don is noted for its richness and power of 
retaining moisture. The sandy soils are unsuited for cotton, wheat, 
grain, and other cold weather crops, and yield only the common 
varieties of millet and pulse ; but they are nevertheless, in the larger 
villages, well ploughed, manured, and weeded. The agricultural stock 
in State villages amounted in 1875-76 to 64,150 ploughs, 5478 carts, 
230,999 bullocks, 127,433 cows, 102,432 buffaloes, 10,865 iiorses, 
263,444 sheep and goats, and 6129 asses. Of 2,150,810 acres, the total 
area of Government cultivable land, 2,084,721 acres, or 96’92 per cent., 
were in 1875-76 taken up for cultivation, of which 88,941 acres were 
fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 1,995,780 acres under actual 
cultivation (799 acres being twice cropped), grain crops occupied 
•1,515,160 acres, or 75*92 per cent; pulses, 100,865 acres, or 5*05 per 
cent; oil-seeds, 78,512 acres, or 3*93 percent; fibres, 290,698 acres, 
or .14*56 per cent (289,480 acres cotton) ; and miscellaneous crops, 
T 1,344 acres, or 0*57 per cent Among the agricultural products of the 
District, Indian millet or Jodr, grown both as a rainy-season and a fair- 
weather crop, held in 1875-76 the first place with 1,114,982 acres, or 
55*87 per cent of the total area under cultivation. It constitutes the 
chief food of the people ; and, except in seasons of unusual abund- 
ance, the whole crop is consumed in the District The other cereals 
of importance are, spiked millet or idj'ra, occupying 258,525 acres, 
and wheat, covering. 109,982 acres. The most valuable, and, next 
to millet, the most widely grown crop is cotton, occupying an area 
which, during the four years 1872-76, has risen from 184,102 to 
289,480 acres. Castor oil, linseed, safflower, and sesamum or til are 
grown and exported, safflower in considerable quantities. But little 
rice is produced, and what is grown is of an inferior variety. In 
some parts of the District, a careless system of tillage is followed, 
portions of many fields being allowed to lie waste and become 
choked with grass. With the growth of the population, the area 
under cultivation has of late years steadily increased, and tracts which 
thirty years ago sheltered the more dangerous sorts of wild beasts are 
now tilled fields. Unskilled labourers earn 5^6. a day, bricklayers 
and carpenters, is. 6d. The current prices of the chief articles of 
food during 1875-76 were — for a rupee (2s.), jodr (Indian millet), 
54 lbs. (4s. 2d. per cwt.) ; rice, 26 lbs. (8s. 7d. per cwt) ; wheat, 
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38 lbs. (5s. I id. per cwt); and dal (split-pease), 48 lbs. (4s. 8d. 
per cwt). 

Natural Calamities. — 0 \ying to its uncertain rainfall, KaUdgi is very 
subject to failure of crops and consequent scarcity of grain. Like the 
rest of the Deccan, this District was at the beginning of the 15th 
century left by the great famine of 1396-1406 almost utterly waste and 
deserted ; and in 1791, it again suffered grievously from the want of 
rain. In 1803, the Pinddrfs stripped the country of food, and the 
price of millet rose to 4 lbs. per rupee (565. per cwt). In 1818-19, a 
failure of rain caused great distress, and raised the price of millet to 
12 lbs. per rupee, or i8s. 8d. per cwt Other years of drought and 
scarcity were 1824-25, 1832-33, 1853-54, 1863-64, and 1866-67. Finally, 
in 1876-77, the failure of rain was more complete and general in KaMdgi 
than in any other part of the Bombay Presidency. The price of millet 
tose to 28s. per cwt 

Manufactures and Commerce. — large proportion of the people earn 
a living as weavers, and the peasants add to their income by the sale of 
home-spun cotton thread. The chief manufactures of the District are 
cotton and silk cloth, In addition to what is used in the District, 
considerable quantities of cloth are sent to Sholdpur, Poona, Belgium, 
and the Nizdm’s territory. Of late years, the number of handlooms is 
said to have increased. Blankets are woven to a considerable extent, 
and are in considerable demand as far as Bombay. Large quantities 
of cotton yarn and cloth are also dyed and exported. Except the 
coppersmiths, whose wares are sent out of the District, none of the 
Kalddgi artisans have a name for special skill in their crafts. The 
chief articles of import are piece-goods and rice from Sholapur, cocoa- 
nuts and salt from the coast, betel-nut and spices from Kanara, and 
molasses from Belgdum. In all Subdivisional stations, and in some 
, other of the larger villages, a weekly market is held. Amfngarh is a 
great mart for cattle and coast produce. Thirty years ago, 'there were 
no cart roads in Kalddgi j but in 1875-76, the number of carts was 
returned at 5478, and the main centres of trade are now connected by 
fair-weather roads. 

Besides the local trading classes, there is a large body of Gujarathf 
and Mdrwdri money-lenders and cloth merchants in the District 

Administration. — ^The total revenue of Kalddgi in 1876-77, under all 
heads, imperial, local, and municipal, amounted to ;^iS9,932, or, on a 
population of 816,037, an incidence per head of 3s, 9^d. The land 
tax forms the principal source of revenue, producing ;^i29,48i. 
Other important items are excise, stamps, and local funds. The 
District local funds created since 1863 for works of public utility 
and' rural education yielded a total sum of ;^7oii. There are 10 
municipalities, containing an aggregate population of 74,363 persons. 
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Their total receipts are returned at £ 3 S 94 i the incidence of taxa- 
tion varies from 3cL to is. i^d. The administration of the District in 
revenue matters is entrusted to a Collector and five Assistants, of whom 
three are covenanted civilians. The number of fiscal Subdivisions is 
eight For judicial purposes, KaMdgi is included in the jurisdiction of 
the Judge of Belgium. There are 4 civil courts. Twenty-one officers 
share the administration of criminal justice. The total strength of the 
regular police consisted in 1876 of 656 officers and men, or r to every 
1298 of the population; total cost, £io,nj, or £1, 15s. 6^d. per 
square mile of area and 2|d. per head of population. The number of 
persons convicted of any offence, great or small, was 1604, being r 
person to every 509 of the population. There is one District jail. 
Education has widely spread of late years. In 1855-56, there were 
only 9 schools, with 395 pupils. By 1876-77 the number of schools 
had risen to 137, attended by 6236 pupils, or, on an average, i school 
to every 8 inhabited villages. One vernacular newspaper was published 
in 1876-77. 

Medical Aspects . — ^The rainfall in Kalddgi is very uncertain. The 
average during the five years ending with 1876 ^vas 22 inches. The 
’ prevailing diseases are fever, rheumatism, guinea-worm, and cholera. 
Four dispensaries afforded medical relief to 179 in-door and 7876 
out-door patients in 1876-77, and 21,756 persons were vaccinated. 
Vital statistics showed a death-rate of 24*29 per rooo. 

Salddgi. — Chief town and municipality, Kalddgi District, Bombay; 
situated 104 miles south by west of the ShoMpur station, on the south- 
east line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Lat 16' 12' 30" n., 
long 75*' 33' E. ; pop. (1872), 6392 ; municipal revenue, £2^6. 
Besides being the headquarters station of the District, Kalddgi has an 
assistant judge’s court, civil hospital, and post office. 

KildhandL — Chiefship in the Central Provinces . — See Karond. 

Kdlahasti {Kdlastri, Calasiri). — Zaminddri estate, situated partly 
in North Arcot and partly in Nellore District, Madras; one of the 
largest estates in the Karnatic. Pop. (1871), 231,527; number of 
villages, 784; number of houses, 41,551; area, 1127 square miles; 
peshkash (rent) to Government, ^£'19,000. The revenues of the zamtn- 
ddr are estimated at between ^^40,000 and £50,000 per annum. 
The country is in a great measure covered with scrub jungle, from 
which Madras city is supplied with firewood. 

Kdlah.asti {Kdlastri, Calasfri ). — ^Town in North Arcot District, 
Madras-; situated in lat. 13* 45' 2" if., and long. 79’ 44' 29" e., on the 
right bank of the Su-arnamukki river, 16 miles north-east of Tripati 
(Tirupati) railway station. Pop. (1871), 6749; number of houses, 
2315. It is the residence of the zaminddr and a sub-magistrate; has ' 
large bdsdrs, and is a place of pilgrimage ; called also Sri Kilahasti. 
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- It is well built, in the form of a square, and is now surrounded by 
populous suburbs. 

Kalai. — Port in Tanna District, Bombay. Lat. 19" 14' n., long. 73* 
6' E. Average annual’ value of trade for the five years ending 1873-74 
—imports, ^737 ; exports, ^^10,975. 

Kdldi Klisi. — River of Purniah District, Bengal ; marks one of the 
old beds of the Kiisf. Although it still presents to some extent the 
character of a river, it is so broken up by diverging, re-uniting, and 
interlacing channels, that it is almost impossible to determine where it 
begins or what is its course. It may, however, be considered to have 
its rise under the name of the KamM, near Rdniganj, in the north of 
the District; whence it flows southward to Purniah town, where it 
receives its principal tributary, the Saurd. Below Purniah, it continues 
a southward course, often by several beds, until it falls into the Ganges 
(lat. 25* 16' 45" N., long. 87“ 43' 30" E.) south-east of Manihdri police 
station, opposite Sdhibganj. 

Kalamb. — Town in Wdn District, Berar. Lat. 20° 26' n., long. 78“ 
22' 30" E. Has 548 houses, and bears signs of having once been a 
large town. It gave its name to one of the Sarkdrs or Divisions of the 
old Berar Subah. There is a remarkable underground temple here, 
dedicated to Chintdman. 

Kaldnaur. — Agricultural town in Rohtak District, Punjab. Lat. 28* 
49' 45" N., long, 76’ 25' rs" E. ; pop. (1868), 5646, consisting of 2725 
Hindus, 2916 Muhammadans, and 5 Sikhs. Situated on the road from 
Rohtak to Bhiwdni. Small market town with some local trade. Manu- 

0 

facture of saddlery and leather work, purchased to supply Native cavalrj’. 

Kaldnaur. — Municipal town in Gurddspur District, Punjab. Lat. 
32’ i' N., long. 75 * ii' 30" E.; pop. (1868), 5091, consisting of 1705 
Hindus, 3033 Muhammadans, 42 Sikhs, and 311 ‘others.’ Situated 
on the Kirrdn stream, 17 miles west of Gurddspur. Historically 
interesting as the spot where Akbar received the news of his father’s 
death, and ascended the imperial throne. Municipal revenue in 
1875-76, ;^283, or ii^d. per head of population (6030) within 
municipal limits. Kaldnaur was a place of considerable importance in 
the 14th, 15th, and i6th centuries. 

Kalang. — Important offshoot of the Brahmaputra in Nowgong 
(Naogdon) District, Assam, which issues from the south or left bank a few 
miles below Bishnath in Darrang on the opposite side of the river, and, 
after many windings through the centre of the District, finally rejoins 
the Brahmaputra at KajaU-mukh, about 15 miles above Gauhati. For 
the last few miles of its course it forms the boundary between the 
Districts of Nowgong and Kdmrdp. Its tributaries— all on the south 
or left bank — are the Michd, Diju, Nandi, Kapili, Kiling, and Sondi. 

■ The principal towns and centres of traffic are Nowgong, Rahd, and 
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Chdpari-mukh. Since 185S, a large sandbank has formed at the exit of 
the Kalang from the Brahmaputra, which obstructs navigation during 
the greater part of the year. In the rainy season, the Kalang has a 
depth of a6 feet of water. A little south of Nowgong town are two 
large hits or marshes, known as Mari Kalang and Potd Kalang, which 
have evidently been formed by changes in the course of this river. 
There is an important ferry at Raha. 

Kalan Kot {Kalia Kot^ Kata Kol ), — Fort in Jerruck (Jhfrak) Deputy 
Collectorate, Kardchi (Kurrachee) District, Sind ; said to have been built 
in the 15th century', on the site of a still more ancient stronghold. It 
must have been of great strength, and the remains seem to show that it 
was destroyed by Are. The fort is 3 miles south of Tatta 

Eolarod. — Municipal town and headquarters of a police circle 
{ihami). Twenty-four Fargands District, Bengal ; situated on the Betnd 
river. Lat 22* 42' 35" .v., long. 89* 7' 55" e. Pop. (r872), 5937, viz., 
Hindus, 2335; Muhammadans, 3602. Number of males, 3102 — females, 
2S35; number of houses, 917. Municipal income (1871}, ;^r3r ; 
average rate of taxation, 4td. per head. Town police force of i petty 
ofUcer and 10 men. Trade in rice and sugar. 

Ealdsd. — ^Village in Kadiir District, Mysore, near the sources of 
the Bhadra river, 30 miles west-south-west from Chikmagaliir. Lat 13* 
14' 20" N., long. 75* 24' n" E. Contains a large temple dedicated to 
Kalesesvara, surrounded with ruinous mounds and inscriptions of the 
Boirasa Wodeyar family of Karkdld, dating from the 12th to the i6th 
century. .tUeca-nut produced in the neighbourhood is reckoned the 
best in Mysore. 

Edlastri (or Calastri). — Zaminddri and village in Madras . — See 

K.VL.VHvVSTI. 

Ea-le-gook. — Island off the coast of Amherst District, Tenasserim 
Division, British Burma It is 50 miles long, and runs north by west 
and south by east, with its northern extremity 30 miles from Cape 
Amherst The northern half of the island is said to consist of ‘a long 
granite ridge, with a perpendicular drop to the sea.’ The western 
side is broken into abrupt hills, one of which, Quarry' Bay, furnished the . 
stones for the Alguada Reef lighthouse. The water supply is good, as a 
perennial spring of sweet water flows through the centre of the island. 

Ealesar. — Forest reserve in Umballa (Ambala) District, Punjab, 
covering an area of I3,9r7 acres. It lies on the banks of the Jumna 
(Jamund), and, running up the slopes of the Siwdlifc range, juts into 
Sirmiir State. This tract possesses great importance on account of the 
sal trees, which compose its principal timber. 

Ealhatti — ^Village in Nflgiri District, Madras. Lat. ii" 27' 45” 
long. 76' 43' 8 miles from Utakamand (Ootacamund), on the 

principal road to Mysore. Elevation above sea level, 6700 feet. 
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Ealii — River of the North-Western Provinces. — See Gogra. 

. Kilidi. — ^Village and headquarters of a police circle {thdnd) in Jessor 
District, Bengal. The village contains a settlement of Kdyasths, many 
of whom are employed in the courts and Government offices at the 
headquarters town, and only return to their homes for the Durgd-pi'ijd 
holidays, when they spend their time in boat-racing. Good water 
communication with Nardl to the north, and Khulnd to the south. 
Flourishing school ; charitable dispensary. 

Kalidbar. — Market village and police station {thdnS) in the extreme 
east of Nowgong District, Assam, near the point where the Kalang 
river issues from the Brahmaputra. 

Kdilidi-Chak. — ^Village and headquarters of a police circle {f/id»d) 
in Maldah District, Bengal ; situated on the banks of the Ganges. Lat. 
21° 51' 15" N., long. 88° 3' 1" E. Large indigo factory. 

Kali^n pur. — ^North-westerly fa/tsU of Fatehpur District, North- 
Western Provinces; extending from the Ganges to the Jumna (Jamund), 
and traversed throughout by the East Indian Railway. Area, 276 
square miles, of which 159 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 116,391; land 
revenue, ;^28,452 ; total Government revenue, ^31,303 ; rental paid 
by cultivators, ;i^39,S42 ; incidence of Government revenue per acre, 
3s. 2§d. . x 

Kdli BdiOri. — ^A petty State in the Bhil (Bheel) Agency, under the 
Central India Agency and the Government of India. The chief or 
Bhdmia receives and ;^i2 zaminddri, on condition of guarding 
the pargand of Dharmpur and being answerable for all robberies. He 
also receives ^13 from Sindhia, and is answerable for robberies in 
seventeen villages in Bikaner (Bickaneer). The present Bhiimia, Sher 
Sinh, was bom about 1853. 

Kdilibhaoj. — Island in the estuary of the'Dhdmrd river, Cuttack 
■ District, Orissa. Lat. (centre) 20’ 47' N., long. 86° 56' E. 

Ealiganj. — Municipal union of villages in the District of the 
Twenty-four Pargands, Bengal ; situated at the junction of the Jamund 
arid Kdnksidlf rivers, on the boat route to the south. Lat. 22° 27' 15" n., 
long. 89° 4' E.; pop. (1872), 3485; houses, 697; municipal income, ^88; 
expenditure, ;£'8o. Large Mzdr, and considerable river trade. Manu- 
facture of horn sticks. Village police force of i petty officer and 6 
men, 

Edliganj. — Village in Rangpur District, Bengal; situated on the 
right bank of the Brahmaputra. A place of increasing importance, and 
a port of call for the Assam river steamers. Considerable exports' of 
rice, paddy, and jute. 

Kiligbdit. — Sacred village in the District of the Twenty-four Par- 
gands, Bengal ; situated on the bank of- the old bed of the Ganges, a few 
miles south of Calcutta. Lat 22° 31' 30" n., long. 88° 23' e. The 
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temple in honour of KdU, the wife of Siva, derives sanctity from the 
following legend Her dead body was carried all over the world by her 
disconsolate husband, until at length the corpse Avas cut in pieces by 
Vishnu with his sacred disc {sudarsan chakra), and the 53 places where 
the different parts of the body fell became sacred as places of pilgrim- 
age. One of her fingers is said to have fallen at this spot The temple 
was built about three centuries ago by a member of the Sibama Chaud- 
hari family, who allotted 194 acres of land for its maintenance. A 
Brahman named Chdndibar Avas the first priest appointed to manage 
the affairs of the shrine; and his descendants, Avho have taken the 
title of Hdlddr, are the present proprietors. They have amassed great 
Avealth, not so much from the endoAvments as from the daily offerings 
made by pilgrims. The principal religious festival of the year is on the 
second day of the Durga-pujd, Avhen the temple is visited by croAvds of 
pilgrims from all parts of the District. 

Kilikot {Kolikodti). — Tdlttk and tOAAH in Malabar District, Madras. 
— See Calicut. 

EalimiyfLT Point (Kalli-medu, Tamil). — Madras. — See Callaiere. 

Edii Nadi, East. — River in Muzaffamagar, Meerut (Mfrath), Buland- 
' shahr, Aligarh, Etah, and Farrukhdbdd Districts, North-Western Pro- 
vinces ; rises in Muzaffarnagar District, east of the Ganges Canal, and 
betAveen that channel and the great sand-ridge of Sardi. During the' 
earlier part of its course it bears the name of Ndgan, and forms an ill- 
defined Avatenvay, running through grassy fields. LoAver doAvn it 
gradually expands, and in the latitude of Bulandshahr becomesaperennial 
stream, running southAvard through a valley marked by high banks, and 
draining the Avhole eastern portion of the Dodb. Its channel is here 
very tortuous, and much injury has been caused by its inundations. 
At Khiirja the river trends south-eastvi’ard, and holds the same direction 
for the remainder of its course until it falls into the Ganges, in lat. 27* 
r' N., and long. 80’ e., a fcAV miles below Kanauj. The Avater is very 
little employed for irrigation, on account of its great depth beloAv the 
surface. The total length of the East Kdli Nadi is about 310 miles. 

KfiJi Nadi, West. — River in Sahdranpur and , Muzaffamagar 
Districts, North-Western Provinces; rises 16 miles south of the Shvdlik 
Hills, at an elevation of about 1000 feet above sea level, and floAvs AA'ith'a 
general south-Avesterly course to join the Hindan. Lat (point of junc- 
tion) 29* 19' N., long, 77® 40' E. ; total length, about 70 miles. 

KdJindl— A distributary of the Jamund river, TAventy-four Pargands 
District, Bengal. It branches off from the parent stream at Bosantpur, 
whence it flOAVS in a southerly direction through the Sundarbans, and 
falls into the Rdimangal in lat 22' 7' n., and long. 89* 5' 30" e. Some 
distance above the point Avhere the Jamund falls into the same estuary, 
about 7 miles below Basantpur, the Kdliadf throAvs off a small creek, 
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which, communicating with the Kdlig^chhf and Athdrabdnkd rivers in 
the Sundarbans, and joining the Bidyadhdn', forms the track for the 
large boats from Calcutta to the eastward. The K^lindf is a fine deep 
river, averaging 300 feet in breadth. 

EdJindri (or Kdlindt ). — River of Northern Bengal, an offshoot or 
distributary of the Kusf in Pumiah District, entering Maldah about 
6 miles north of Haidtpur town, near which place a natural connection 
has been effected with the Ganges. The main stream, however, runs 
a winding course in a south-easterly direction past Haidtpur for 20 
miles, till it joins the Mahdnandd at Maldah town, in lat 25“ 2' 30" n., 
long. 88’ 10' 15" E. It receives no tributaries of any importance, the 
drainage of the neighbouring country being carried off by means of 
small creeks or ndlds, which only contain water in the rainy season. 
The river is not wide, but flows in a very deep channel between banks 
of hard red clay, nowhere fordable during the rains. 

Ealinga (or Cahnga ). — One of the nine kingdoms of Southern India 
in ancient times. Its exact limits varied, but included the Eastern 
Madras coast, from Pulicat to Chicacole, running inland from the 
Bay of Bengal to the Eastern Ghdts. The name at one time had a' 
wider and vaguer meaning, comprehending Orissa, and possibly 
extending to the Ganges valley. The Kalinga of Pliny certainly 
included Orissa, but latterly it seems to have been confined to the 
Telugu-speaking country ; and in the time of Hiouen Thsang (a.d. 630) 
it was distinguished on the south and west from Andhra, and on 
the north from Odra or Orissa The language of the country is Telugu. 
The Pandits derive the name of this language from Tri-linga, ‘The 
country of the three Itnga temples.’ These were at Amrawati, 
Andhra, and Kalinga Taranatha, the Thibetan historian, speaks of 
Kalinga as one, division of the country of Telinga. Hiouen Thsang 
speaks of Kalinga (‘Kie-ling-kia’) having its capital at what may now 
be identified with the site either of R^jamahendri (Rajahmundry) or 
Coringa. Both these towns, as well as Sinhapur, Kalingapatam, and 
Chicacole, divide the honour of having been the chief cities of Kalinga 
at different periods. The modern Kalingia g/idt, Kalingapatam, and 
Coringa may be taken as traces of the old name. 

The following account of Kalinga, as described by Hiouen Thsang in 
639-40 A.D., is condensed from General Cunningham’s Ancient Geo- 
graphy of India, vol. i. p. 515 : — 

‘ In the 7th century, the capital of the kingdom of Kie-ling-kia, or 
Kalinga, was situated at from 1400 to 1500 //, or from 233 to 250 
miles, to the south-west of Ganjara. Both bearing and distance point 
either to Rajdmahendri on the Godavari river, or to Coringa on the 
sea-coast; the first being 251 miles to the south-west of Ganjam, and 
the other 246 miles in the same direction. But as the former is kno;\vn 
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to have been the capital of the country for a long period, it seems to be 
the place that was visited by the Chinese pilgrim. The original capital 
of Kalinga is said to have been SrOcdkulam, or Chicacole, 20 miles to 
the south-west of Kalingapatam. The kingdom was 5000 //, or S33 
miles, in circuit Its boundaries are not stated ; but as it was united to 
the west by Andhra, and to the south by Dhanakakata, its frontier line 
cannot have extended beyond the Goddvari river on the south-west, and. 
the Gaoliya branch of the Indrdvati river on the north-west. Within 
these limits, the circuit of Kalinga would be about 800 miles. The 
principal feature in this large tract of country is the Mahendra range of 
mountains, which has preserved its name unchanged from the time of 
the composition of the Mahdblidrata to the present day. This range 
is mentioned also in the Vishnu Purdna as the source of the Rishikulya 
river ; and as this is the well-known name of the river of Ganjam, the 
hlahendra Mountains can at once be identified with the Mahendra 
hlal^ range, which divides Ganjam firom the valley of the Mahanadi. 

'R^jamahendri was the capital of the junior or eastern branch of the 
Chilukya princes of Vengi, whose authority extended to the frontiers 
‘of Orissa. The kingdom of Vengi was established about 540 a.d. 
by the capture of the old capital of Yengipura, the remains of which 
still east at Ven^, 5 miles to the north of Ellore, and 50 miles rvest- 
south-west of Rdjamahendri. About 750 a.d., Kalinga was conquered 
by the Riji of Vengi, who shortly afterwards moved the seat of Govern- 
ment to Rijamahendri. 

‘The Calingae are mentioned by Pliny as occupying the eastern 
coast of India, below the Mandei and Malli, and the famous Mount 
Malens. This mountain may perhaps be identified with the high range 
at the head of the Rishikulya river in Ganjam, which is still called 
Mahendra Maid, or the Mahendra hlountain. To the south, the 
territory of the Calingae e.\tended as far as the promontory of Calingon 
and the to\vn of Dandaguda, or Dandagula, which is said to be 625 
Roman miles, or 574 British miles, from &e mouth of the Ganges. 
Both the distance and the name point to the great port-town of Coringa ^ 
as the promontory of Coringon, which is situated on a projecting point 
of land at the mouth of the Godavari river. The town of Dandaguda, 
or Dandagula, seems to be the Dintapura of the Buddhist chronicles, 
which, as the capital of Kalinga, may with much probability be identified 
with ^jamahendri, only 30 miles to the north-east of Coringa. 

* A still earlier name for the capital of Kalinga was Sinhapuro, so 
called after its founder, Sinhabahu, the father of Vijdya, the first recorded 
sovereign of Ceylon. Its position is not indicated, but there still exists 
a large town of this name on the Lalgla river, 115 miles to the west of 
Ganjam, which is very probably the same place. 

‘ In the inscriptions of the Kdlachuri or Haihaya dynasty of Chedi, 
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the Rdj^s assume the titles of Lords of Kdlanjjwrapura and of Tri- 
Kalinga. Kdlinjar is the well-known hill fort in Bundelkhand; and 
Tri-Kalinga, or the “ Three Kalingas,” must be the three kingdoms of 
Dhanaka or Amaravati (on the Kistna), Andhra or Warangol, and 
Kalinga or Rdjdmahendri (Rajahmundry). The name of Trt-Kalinga is 
probably old, as Pliny mentions the Macco-Calingae and the Gangarides- 
Calingae as separate peoples from the Calingae, while the MalidbMrata 
names the Kalingas three separate times, and each time in conjunction 
with different peoples. As Tri-Kalinga thus corresponds with the great 
Province of Telingdna, it seems probable that the name of Telingdna 
may be only a slightly contracted form of Tri-Kalingdna, or the “ Three 
Kalingas.” ’ 

Kalinga (or Calinga). — Municipal town and headquarters of a 
police circle {thdnd) in the District of the Twenty-four Pargands, Bengal; 
situated about 3 miles west of the Jamund river. Lat. 22“ 46' 56" n., long. 
S8 '’so'5"e. Pop. (1872), Hindus, 8737 ; Muhammadans, 6940 ; Chris- 
tians, 10; total, 15,687 — ^viz. males, 7563, and females, 8124 — residing 
in 2203 houses. Municipal income (1S72), expenditure, ;^33 7; 

average rate of municipal taxation, 5|d. per head. Town police force 
of 2 head constables and 30 men. 

KaJingapatam {Calingapatani ). — ^Town and port in Ganjdm District, 
Madras ; situated at the mouth of the Vamsadhdra river, 16 miles north 
of Chicacole. Lat 18’ 20' 20" n., and long. 84*° 9' 50" e, ; pop, (1871), 
4673 ; number of houses, 975. It was the capital of the ancient 
Kalinga, and one of the early seats of Muhammadan Government in 
the Telugu country. Signs of its ancient greatness are still visible in 
the ruins of many mosques and other large buildings. Kalingapatam 
is again rising in importance as a harbour, being the only safe road- 
stead along a stretch of 400 miles of coast ; and it has become a regular 
port of call for steamers. In 1875-76, the imports were valued at 
•;^i6,4oo, and the exports of rice, seeds, and sugar at ^^62,800. In 
that year 84 ships called at the port. Kalingapatam yields a salt 
revenue of from 4 to 5 Idkhs of rupees (say ;^4o,ooo to ^30,000). 

Kalingia. — G/id/ or pass in Ganjam District, Madras ; over which 
runs the only good cart road from Gumsar (Goomsur) into the Maliyas. 
Lat, 20" 6' N,, long, 84’ 30' E. The length of the ascent to the crest 
of the ghat is 5 miles; gradient easy; elevation, 2396 feet above sea 
level. 

Kdlinjar. — ^Town and celebrated hill fort in Bdnda District, North- 
Western Provinces. Lat. 25“ i' n., long. 80* 31' 35" e.; pop. (1872), 
4019, chiefly Brdhmans and Kachhfs. Situated on a rocky hill, in the 
extreme south of the District, 33 miles south of Bdnda town. The fort 
occupies a site on the slopes of the Binddchal range, the first and 
lowest terrace of the Vindhydn system. It has an elevation of 1230 




fa t ah'jiti r.c.t tcvdi and !:» fwni tuc adjacent hct^hli Uy A 
c!i.t^:n uca y.itd;f in v.iddn The I'.dc'. rl.v '.levjdy Irosn the plain, 
with a nearly [lerpeudiciilar face in the upj'er |.«;rtiin» of 150 to iSo 
feet in iicijhi, V.UI i>o!)?iadral in.!'.,ci of ..yculte furtu the baac of the 
hill, and afford a cmnjuratitely acre* able .dope; Int the horizontal 
utrata of ‘•antl>tunc '»hich cap the ‘.•Imlc, pTCiCtil lo ifold an e..caijaaeiit 
as to he priu^tically inip'i'inblc of a<cn?- The tovi'n, thoaijin now 
j;te.it!y deeajed, contain, mnncjou'* rnins \.‘h:cli l;.'. 5 *ty to \i‘> fonncT 
iniyoisanec. Keti/hu inainuin-, tliat Kaltnjar tonndsd by Kedar 
lUj.i, a f()n!ernjior.»fy of the IVuj.hct, in li'.e ;th ccaUtty .v-O. ; hat 
Itindn hteratnrc coat tin t aUustoti. t<# Uie fort .it a ntaca carder date. 
The i/..V.r ni'.ntion.. it a* alrc.«!y a hinmus fliy, and *tatci that 

whoever Ijathc'. in (he Lthc of the (lods the j>Lst.c of jiilftt.tiJajie, 
i • .tt ntwritorioii'. .(•. he who he .loaa la charity one thou-and con j. i ho 
liiil nns'.t h.avc been coveted '»itii nitidn te!n|’!e> hc.'i^tc the erection 
of the I’lrt, fur the datev of itforiptiun^. on the ■ icred Mtea are earlier 
ih.in th')'? on the n-ate of tlic fyit/c-*; and the rani[i,»rts- con>;>i lar^viy 
of oinamrnial pillar., coraivc*, and other ft.i,.;incntv *>f tat%’cd ‘.voie, 
tihich evidently hc|n!r.;«,<| to carluf ohiitc*, (ajcal legend connect > 
t’.fe foundathm of liie utroti^huld «ith Chandra Uriin or Vattn;ii.t, the 
.n.C<‘vtnr of ihci;teat Chandcl family of U.ljj.nt-., who temo'cd th^.T 
'.eat }>f (joverntnerit hither after Ihcif dcfc.tl by rritili K.lj, ti'.e Chauhan 
ruler of !)cthi. Mu^.dman historians nuSic rnentiun of the Kinj <f 
K.iUnj.ir as art ally of jai|'.it, Raji sif Lihoie, in ht> umucce .^tul invaiitun 
uf (ih.srni, >^78 A.i«. A Kdj.t of Kdlinjar «a.', aho prcicni ,ii the lalt’.c 
of PcdiisvAr, foitj^ht by Artand IMl in icsS xrc, when cndca-.'Ouriry 
to rheeJ: the victorious advance of .Mafumal of Ghacnt in hU fourth 


evjredition. In izoa A.P., Kntabnd-din, the viceroy of MulwmnuJ 
Clhori, took K.i!injar, ami 'converted the icmpio into tiios^yacs and 
.thodci of itoodnc;.'',’ while 'the very runic of idolitry w.ts annihilated. 
Ibil the Mustilnun* d<> not .seem lon^ to have retained poMCssIonof 
ilieir new conquest, for in rjj.| we hear of a second .\IuhAinm.td.in 
invasion of Kilinjar, vvliidi fell into the hands of .Malik X-vsirat-ud-din 
vvlih };tc.u booty. In ia.{7, SuUan Xiur-ud-din Mahindd brouijht the 
surrouiulin^ country under his sway ; but even .after this date Chandol 
inscriptions erected in the fort show that it remained in the hands of its 
ancient masters .almost up to the clo..e of the i^ih century. Kalinjar 


ne.xt re.appe,ar.s in history in 15J0, when the .Muylul Prince liunuyun 
laid -sie^^c to the fort, winch he continued intermittently to attack 
for twelve years. In 155.}, the .Afghan Shcr Sh.ih nnatched against 
the stronghold ; during the siege a live shell rebounded from the 
walls into the battery where the Sult.ln stood, and set fire to a 
(juantity of gunpowder. Shcr Sh.ih w.is brought out horribly 
burnt, and died the following day. Before his death, however, he 
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ordered an assault, which took place immediately, with success. 
Under Akbar, Kdlinjar formed a jdgtr of the imperial favourite, 
Riijd Bi'rbal. Later it fell into the hands of the Bundelas (see 
Banda District); and on the death of their national hero, 
Chhatar S^l, it passed into the possession of Hardeo Sah of Pannd. 
His descendants continued to hold it for four generations, when they 
gave way to the family of Kiim J 1 , one of their own dependants. During 
the period of hlarhattd supremacy, Ali Bahddur laid siege to the fort 
for hvo years, but without success. After the British occupation, Daryan 
Sinh, the representative of Kiim Jl, was confirmed in possession of the 
fort and territory; but on his proving contumacious in 1812, a force 
under Colonel Martindell attacked Kdlinjar, and although the assault 
met with little success, Daryan Sinh surrendered eight days later, 
receiving an equal portion of territory in the plains. During the Mutiny, 
a small British garrison retained possession of the fort throughout the 
whole rebellion, though completely isolated from all assistance. 
In 1866, the fortifications were dismantled. Kdlinjar is still a place 
of much interest to the antiquary. Seven gateways, many of them 
bearing inscriptions, afford access from various quarters. Tanks,, 
caverns, temples, tombs, and statues cover the platform on every side. 
The sculptures are too numerous to permit of specification, and belong 
to very different dates. The town contains a travellers’ bungalow, 
ta/isUi school, and branch dispensary. 

Kaliiyerd (or Katijrd ). — Town in Bdnswdra State, Rdjputdna; 
situated in lat. 23* 5' n., and long. 74* 7' e., on the route from Nfmach 
(Neemuch) to Baroda, 99 miles south-west of the former and 139 north- 
east of the latter. Formerly a place of considerable wealth and trade, 
carried on by Jain merchants, who were driven away by Marhattd 
freebooters. Contains the ruins of a fine old Jain temple, described by 
Heber as being of a very complicated and extensive plan ; covered 
with numerous domes and pyramids ; divided into a great number of 
apartments, roofed with stone, crowded with images, and profusely 
embellished with rich*and. elaborate carvings. 

Kd.llpdni — Sacred spring in Kumdun District, North-Western 
Provinces ; regarded by the natives as the source of the river Kdli, 
whose real headwaters lie 30 miles to the north-east. Lat 30“ ii' n., 
long. 80" 56' E. (Thornton). Situated on the slopes of the Bydns 
Rikhi Mountain, 5 miles south-west of Bydns Pass, on the route to 
Askot.' Pilgrims visit the spring to bathe in its purifying waters on 
their way to Mdndsarovdra. 

Kdll Sind.— River of Central India; rises in lat 22° 36' n., and long. 
76" 19' E., on the south side of theVindhyd, Mountains. About 90 
miles from its source it receives on the left the Ludkunda, which also 
rises in the Vindhyds ; and on the same side, about 60 miles, farther 
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down, it is joined by the Abu and Amjar at Gagroni. Near this place 
the Kali Sind makes its way through the Alokundara range. Event- 
ually, after a course of about 225 miles, it falls into the Chambal. 
About 50 miles from this point, at Kandgaon, the route from Kotal to 
Sdgar (Saugor) crosses the river. 

Kaljinl — River of Northern Bengal, formed by the combined waters 
of the AMikuri and Dimd rivers, two streams rising in the Bhutin Hills, 
which unite near AUpur in the Western Dwirs Subdivision of Jalpdiguri , 
District. From the point of junction the united river takes the name , 
of Kdljdnf, and, after a course of a few miles, flows south through the ' 
east of Kuch Behar State, and Anally joins the Rdidhak in the extreme I 
north-east comer of Rangpur District. Used to float down timber from 
the forests at the foot of the hills. 

Kalka . — Bdzdr and camping ground in Simla District, Punjab. 
Lat 30* 50' 21" N., long. 76“ 58' 57" E. Lies at the foot of the 
Kasauli Hill, on the main road from Umballa (Ambdla) to Simla, 37 
miles from the former and 4r from the latter. The route to Simla here 
enters the hills, and travellers must leave the carriages in which they 
•. have come from Umballa. Several hotels, staging bungalow, post office, 
telegraph office, sardL During the Simla season, the Kalka hotels do 
a thriving business, and native passengers to or from the hills throng 
the'^urerV/ but in the winter the site is practically deserted. Elevation 
.•above sea-level, 2000 feet. 

Salladakurchi. — Town in Tinnevelli District^ Madras. Lat 8* 
40' 30" N., long. 77’ 30' 15" E.; pop. (r87t), rr,58o; number of 
houses, 2974. A wealthy trading and agricultural town, situated on a 
feeder of the Tdmrapiimi. 

KaJlale. — Village in Mysore District, Mysore. Lat 12° 5' K., long, 
76* 43' E.; pop. (r87r), 2306. Founded in 1504 by a local chief, 
whose family afterwards supplied the Dalavdyis or hereditary mayors 
of the palace, who supplanted the Hindu Rdjds of Mysore, and were 
themselves overthrown by Haidar Ah'. 

Kallar. — Village in Nllgiri District, Madras. Lat. 11° 20' n., long. 70* 
56' E. Although it belongs to Nflgiri District, Kalldr lies low, being the 
dak (post) station (3 miles from the railway terminus at Mettapolliem), 
where the ascent of the KuniSr (Coonoor) ghat begins. 

Ealligal — ^Town in Coimbatore District, Madras. — See Collecal. 

Kalmeshwar. — Flourishing town in Ndgpur District, Central Pro- 
vinces. Lat 21® 14' N., long. 78® 58' E. ; situated r4 miles west of Ndg- 
pur, and built on a low-lying plain of black soil, with a fertile country 
on the north and west, which produces opium, sugar-cane, and tobacco. 
Pop. (1877), 4738. In the centre of the town stands the old fort where 
the village proprietor, a Kumbf by caste, resides. It was built by a 
Hindu family from Delhi, who are said to have maintained, for the 
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service of Bakht Buland, a force of 4®° infantry and 100 cavalry. 
Kalmeshwar does a brisk trade in grain, oil-seeds, and country clotb. 
Eighty mills are engaged in pressing oil-seeds ; and the cloth manu- 
factured in the town finds a market in Berar. From the proceeds of 
the octroi duties, a commodious market-place has been constructed, 
with wide metalled roads leading towards Ndgpur, Kdtol, Dhapewdra, 
and Mohpd. The police station and school-house face the market- 
place. 

(C///«a).— Subdivision of Bardwdn District, Bengal, lying 
between 23" 7' and 23“ 35' 45" n. laL, and bebveen 87" 59' and 88" 
37' 4s" E. long. Area, 431 square miles, with 781 villages and towns, 
69,962 houses, and a pop. (1872) of 286,338 persons, viz. r37,42i 
males and 148,917 females. Number of Hindus, 216,558, or 75'6 per 
cent, j Muhammadans, 68,415, or 23*9 per cent.; Christians, 85 ; and 
others, 1280. Proportion of males in total population, 48 per 
cent ; average density of population, 66*4 per square mile ; villages 
per square mile, 1*81 ; persons per village, 367 ; houses per square 
mile, T'62 ; persons per house, 4*t. This Subdivision, which was con- 
stituted in 1861, comprises the 3 police circles {thdnds) of Kdlna, 
Bhaturid, and Mantreswar. In 1871, it contained i court, with magis- ' 
terial, civil, and revenue jurisdiction; a regular police force 106 strong, 
besides a village or rural police of 3260 men. 

Tfdlnd. {Culna ). — Headquarters of Kdlnd Subdivision, and important 
seat of trade in Bardwdn District, Bengal ; situated on the right bank 
of the Bhdgirathi, in lat 23* 13' 20" N., and long. 88® 24' 30" E. Pop. 
(1872), 27,336 — viz. Hindus, 22,463; Muhammadans, 3557; Christians, 
38; others, 1278. Number of males, 13,138, and females, 14,198. 
Municipal income (1876-77), ;^9i4> average rate of municipal taxa- 
tion, 7^d. per head. ■ Before the opening of the East Indian Railway, 
Kdlnd carried on a very extensive river trade, as all imports into the 
District from Calcutta, and all exports to other Districts and to Calcutta, 
passed through the town. The railway, however, has not materially 
affected its prosperity, as it is still found cheaper to import from Calcutta 
by river than by rail. Large quantities of rice are imported from Dindj- 
pur and Rangpur. The bdzdr, or business part of Kdlnd, contains about 
a thousand houses, mostly built of brick. In Muhammadan times, a 
large fort, the ruins of which are still to be seen, commanded the river 
at this point. A good road connects Kdlnd with Bardwdn town ; it was 
constructed in 1831 by the Mahdrdjd of Bardwdn, and has bungalows, 
stables, and tanks at every eighth mile. The road was made chiefly 
with a view to the Mahdrdjd’s comfort when proceeding to bathe in the 
Ganges. The Mahdrdjd has also a palace here, and has constructed 
some handsome temples in the town. ' Two fine mosques, now in a 
ruined condition, date from the time of -Musalmdn supremacy. Kdlnd 
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is a station of the Free Church Mission, and contains an English 
school. 

E^Uni. — One of the many offshoots from the Surmd river in the 
south-west of Sylhet District, Assam, which all finally unite to form the 
main stream of the hleghnd. 

Ealola. — Town in Baroda State, Guzerat Lat 22* 37' n., long. 
73" 31' E. ; pop. (1872), 5585. 

Kdipi. — ^Town in Jaldun District^ North-Western Provinces. Lat. 
26* 7' 30" N., long. 79’ 47' is" e. j pop. (1872), 15,570, consisting of 
11,414 Hindus and 4156 Muhammadans. Situated on the right bank 
of the Jumna (Jamund), among rugged ravines, 22 miles from Urdi. 
Founded, according to tradition, by Bdsdeo or Yasudeva, who ruled 
at Kambdi from 330 to 400 a.d. In 1196, it fell to Kutab-ud-din, the 
viceroy of hluhammad Ghori. In 1400 a.©., the countiy around 
Kdlpi and hlahoba was conferred upon Mahmtid Khdn. Ibrdhfm 
Shah, the Shark! prince of Jaunpur, laid siege to Kalpi several times 
during the early part of the 15th century. In 1435, Hoshang, King of 
Mdhvd, captured the city ; but seven years later, Alahmiid of Jaunpur, 

^ the successor of Ibrdhim, complained to the Aldlwa prince that his 
\ viceroy at Kdlpi neglected the laws of Isldm, and obtained leave to 
'chastise him. On capturing the place, however, he refused to restore 
it, After many intricate changes, Husdin of Jaunpur was defeated in 
. 1477, in a great battle near Kdlpi; and the town with its dependencies 

"as thenceforth absorbed in the Provinces immediately subordinate to 
'belhi. On the accession of Ibrdhim in 1518, Jaldl Khdn obtained the 
government of Jaunpur, and, having aroused the jealousy of the Sultan, 
assumed the insignia of royalty at Kdlpi, and marched to attack the 
capital city of Agra. Being defeated, however, he fell ultimately into 
the hands of a Gond prince, who delivered him up to Ibrdhim. After 
the battle of Pdnipat in 1526, the confederates who endeavoured to 
drive out the Alughals, occupied Kdlpi, but were defeated by Bdbar at 
Fatehpur Sikri. During the Mughal period, Kdlpi played so large a' 
part in the annals of this part of India, that it would be impossible 
to detail its history at le^gt^{ilgi^"^er the ,Marhattds interfered in the 
affairs of Bundelkhand, the heS^c their government were fixed 

at Kdlpi.' At tlje time of the H?i 2 ish occupation of Bundelkhand in 
1803, Ndna Gobind Rdo seized upon the town. The British besieged 
it in December of that year, and, after a few hours’ resistance, it sur- 
rendered. Kdlpi was then included in the territory granted to Kdjd 
Himmat Bahddur, on whose death, in 1804, it once more lapsed to 
Government It was next handed over to Gobind Rdo, who exchanged 
it two years later for villages farther to the west Since that time, 
Kdlpi has remained a British possession. On the 23rd of May 1858, 
Sir Hugh Rose (Lord Strathnairn) here defeated a large force of about 
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12,000 rebels, under the Rdnf of Jhdnsi, Rao Sdhib, and the Nawdb of 
Bdnda. Kalpi was formerly a place of far greater importance than at 
the present day. It had a mint for copper coinage in the reign of 
Akbar ; and the East India Company made it one of their principal 
stations for providing the commercial investment. A bridge of boats 
on the Jhdnsi and'Cawnpore road crosses the Jumna during the 
summer months. The western outskirt of the town, along the 
river-side, contains a large number of ruins, notably the tomb called 
the Eighty-four Domes, and twelve other handsome mausoleums. At 
one time the town adjoined these ruins, but it has gradually shifted 
south-eastward. Ganeshganj and Ternanganj, two modern suburbs 
in that direction, at present conduct all the traffic. The buildings of 
the old commercial agency crown some higher ground, but now for the 
most part stand empty. A ruined fort, situated on the edge of the 
steep bank of the Jumna, overhangs the ghat. Exports of cotton and 
grain to Cawnpore, Mirzapur, and Calcutta. Manufacture of sugar- 
candy and paper. Headquarters of an extra-Assistant Commissioner. 
Police station and dispensary. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ;^i6o6j 
from taxes, ;^i342, or is. 7-Jd. per head of population (16,568) within 
municipal limits. 

Edlpi. — ^Village, with large bdzdr and market-place, on the right 
bank of the Hdglf, in the District of the Twenty-four Pargands, Bengal ; 
48 miles below Calcutta. Lat 22“ 4' N., long. 88“ 18' e. The river at 
this point forms an anchorage for vessels proceeding up or down. 

Ealrdyan. — Mountain range in Salem District, Madras, lying 
between ii" 38' and ii" 52' n. lat, and bet^vcen 78" 31' 30" and 78" 
46' E. long.; averaging from 3000 to 4000 feet above sea level. 
Inhabited almost exclusively by Malaydlis, who occupy about 80 
hamlets; Total pop, (1871), 5992. The principal part of the group 
is in the middle of Atdr taluk. This portion, which is divided into the 
Peria and Chinna (big and little) Kalrdyan, was formerly held on favour- 
able tenures by petty chiefs, who nearly denuded it of its forests. 
It is now rented to Government. The Malaydlis pay tax, not on 
the land, but on their ploughs and billhooks. The great temple of 
this race, Kari Raman, is on the Peria Kalrdyan. 

' Kdlsi. — Northern tahsil of Dehra Ddn District, North-Western 
Provinces, consisting of the rugged mountain region of Jaunsar Bawar. 
Area, 343 square miles, of which 29 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 
40,046; land revenue, ;^i969; total Government revenue, ;^2i65; 
rental paid by cultivators, ;^2 165 ; incidence of Government revenue 
per acre, 2^d. 

Edlsi. — Town in Dehra Ddn District, North-Western Provinces, and 
headquarters of the tahsil, Lat. 30* 32' 20" N,, long. 77" 53' 25" e. ; 
situated close to the junction of the Jumna (Jamund) Avith the Tons. 
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Probably a place of great antiquity, but containing in 1S72 a population 
of only 883 persons. Tahsili school and charitable dispensary. The 
famous Kdlsi stone, found near this place, bears an inscription of 
Asoka, the Buddhist emperor of Upper India. 

Edisia. — One of the Cis-Sutlej States, under the Government of the 
Punjab, lying between 30" 17' and 30* 25' n. lat, and between 77° 21' 
and 77“ 35' E. long. The founder of the family was Sarddr Gur Baksh 
Sinh, who came from the village of Kalsia in the Punjab proper. His 
son, Jodh Sinh, a man of ability and prowess, effected consider- 
able conquests in the neighbourhood of Umballa towards the close 
of the last century. When the Cis-Sutlej States came under British 
protection, Sarddr Jodh Sinh, after some hesitation, followed the 
general example. The present Sarddr of Kalsia is Bishen Sinh, a Sikh 
by religion, of a Punjab Jat family. The area of the State is 155 square 
miles ; the population was estimated in 1876 at 68,910 persons, and the 
revenue in the same year at ^15,600. Principal products — wheat, 
cotton, Indian corn, sugar and saffron. The chief receives £2^1 per 
annum in perpetuity from the British Government, as compensation for 
the abolition of custom duties. The military force consists of 50 
cavalry, 260 infantry, 3 guns, and 8 artillerymen. 

^ Ealu. — River in the Gdro Hills Districl^ Assam, which rises near the 
station of Turd, in lat, 25" 29' K., and long. 90’ 23' E., and flotving west 
into Godlpdra District, finally empties itself into the Brahmaputra. Its 
chief tributary is the Barandsi or Rangkan. During tlie rainy season it 
is navigable by boats of 2 tons burthen from Hdrigdon, on the frontier 
of Godlpdra District, up to Ddmdlgorf, which is within 13 miles of 
Turd. 

Ealmnbe (or Kahtmar). — ^The highest peak in the Bhdnrer range, 
near Katangf, in Jabalpdr District, Central Provinces ; 2544 feet above 
sea level. Lat. 23" 28' n., long. 79“ 47' e. 

Ea-lwi {Ka-lwe ^, — -Revenue circle in Bheeloo Island, Amherst 
District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Area, 2675 acres, 
almost entirely cultivable; pop, (1876), 3255) land revenue, ;^7iij 
and capitation tax, £^^2. 

Ealydn. Chief town, -port, and municipality of Tanna District, 
Bombay; situated at the junction of the north-east and south-east 
lines of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 33 miles north-east of 
Bomba,y. Lat. 19* 14' n., long. 73' 10' e.; pop. (rSya), 12,804. 
Municipal income, ;^i45r. Average annual value of sea-borne trade 
during the five years ending 1873-74 — ^imports, ;£'i63,i7i; exports,. 
^^131,181; total, £314, Sub-judge’s court, post office, and dis- 
pensary. 

EailydnntsL — Pargand in Hardoi District, Oudh; bounded on the 
north by Aurangabad in Sitdpur, from which it is separated by 
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the Gumti river, on the east by Gundwd pargand, and on the south and 
west by Sandila pargand. The ancient name of the place was Rath- 
aulia, and it is said to be one of the Brdhmanical places of pilgrimage 
described in the Rdmdyana, Tradition traces the name of Rathaulia 
from Rdma’s having halted his chariot {rath) here, on his return 
from Ceylon, in order to wash away his sin of slaying Rdvana in 
•the sacred pool of Hattia Haran. Up to a period of five hundred 
years ago, it was held by the Thatheras, who were driven out by a 
Baiswdra chief, Raja Kumar, who ruled over 94 villages from his fort 
at Rathauli, the ruins of which still exist. His ndib or deputy was a 
Sakarwar Kshattriya, named Ndg Mai, who succeeded to the estate — 
according to some, after murdering his master, but according to others, 
by peaceable means. Two of his grandsons, Kalydn Sdh and Gog 
Sdh, inherited 52 villages, while a third succeeded to the remaining 42. 
The present consists of the possessions of Kalydn Sdh and 

Gog Sdh, together with other villages in the south, which their de- 
scendants obtained possession of by driving out the Juldhas. Nearly 
■ the whole area (63 out of 72 villages) is still owned by Sakarwdr 
Kshattriyas. The tract possesses no marked natural features. Like 
all the countr}' along the Gumti, its poorest side borders the river, 
the land gradually improving towards the central level, and falling off 
again as the next river is approached. Area, 63 square miles, of 
which 41 are cultivated. Government land revenue, ;^46i6 \ average 
incidence, 3s. 6|d. per acre of cultivated area, or 2s. 3d, per acre of 
total area. The staple products are wheat and barley, which occupy 
two-fifths of the cultivated area 5 gram and arhar occupy another fifth, 
while the remainder consists of commoner grains and oil-seeds. The 
prevailing tenure is that known as imperfect pattiddrl, which prevails 
in 37 villages] 29 are zaminddri, and only 6 tdlukddri. Pop. (1869), 
24,873 — namely, Hindus, 23,115, and Muhammadans, 1760; number 
of males, 13,277; females, 11,598. The most numerous castes 
are Cham^rs, Brdhmans, and Pasfs. The Kshattriyas, who are the 
landholding community, form only a very small proportion of the 
general population. Roads consist merely of rough village cart-tracks. 
A fair, attended by about 14,000 persons, is held in the month of 
Bhadra at the sacred Hattia Haran tank, near Kalydnmal village. A 
numerously attended fair is also held at Kalydnmal village, in Agrahdyan. 

Ediina {Kdmdii ). — ^Town in Bhartpur (Bhurtpore) State, Rdjputdna; 
situated in lat. 27’ 40' n., and long. 77* 15' e., on the route from 
Muttra to Firozpur in Gurgdon, 39 miles north-west of the former. 
Thornton states that towards the end of last century, it was taken by 
Najaf Khan, Commander-in-Chief of the Forces of the Delhi Emperor, 
but it was subsequently acquired by the Rdjd of Bhartpur (Bhurtpore). 
Post office. 
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Ea-ma. — Revenue circle on the west coast of Cheduba Island, 
Kyouk-hpyd District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Area, 36 square 
miles; pop. (1876), 258r ; gross revenue, ^£4^1. The chief crops are 
rice and tobacco. At the north-w«t extremity is a round hill 200 
feet high, emitting marsh gas, which has led to its being considered a 
volcano. 

Ea-iaa. — ^Revenue circle in Ka-ma township, Thayet District, Tenas- 
serim Division, British Burma ; situated on hills reaching down to the 
right bank of the Irawadi. Pop. (1876), 33 rp ; gross revenue, ;£ioS-j. 
The area under cultivation is small 

Ka-ma. — Township in Thayet JDistrict, Tenasserim Division, 
British Burma Lat 18° 49' to 19* 5' N., long. 94* 45' to 95* 14' 20" E.; 
area, 575 square miles; pop. (1S76), 30,363; gross revenue, ;^6g8+ 
Bounded on the north by Thayet and hleng-dtin torvnships ; on the 
east by the Irawadi; on the south by Fadoung township in Prome 
District; and on the west by the Arakan Yomas. Ka-ma includes 
Mya-wadi, the emerald country, so called from the expiatory oiTerings 
of a royal parricide. This division was formerly the charge of a Myo- 
thdgyL At the time when the Register was prepared (r7S3 ^v.i>.), 
the Myo-thdgykhip of Ka-ma is said to have contained 142 villages, 

' which were divided into 5 circles and 59 village Thiigy-iships. Wya- 
wadi, under Burmese rule, does not appear to have been divided 
into circles. The annual tribute exacted from Ka-ma was £,^Sh 
from Mya-wadi, ;!£'428. 

Ka-ma. — Headquarters of Ka-ma township, Thayet District, Ten- 
asserim Division, British Burma. Situated in lat. rg’ i' n., and long. 
95* lo' E., on the right bank of the Irawadi, on picturesque hills, crowned 
by pagodas. The chief river is the Ma-de. All the surplus produce 
of the valley of the Ma-htdn (a short distance above Ka-ma), consisting 
of tobacco, chillies, onions, cutcli, and cotton, is sold here. Several 
legends are current as to the origin of the name Ka-ma. According to 
one of these, it was a prosperous town in the days of Rek-kan, King of 
Prome in 250 B.C., who called it Ma-ha-ga-ma, i.e, 7 na-ha ‘great,' and 
ga-ma ‘a second-class city,’ viz. one with a market but without walls. 
The great Burmese king Alompra re-christened it Kama, i.e. * love or 
desire.’ It has been suggested that if the to:vn was really called 
Mahagdma, it was called after the Mahdgama of Ceylon, and the 
Maagrama of Ptolemy. 

Kamadhia. — One of the petty States of South Kdthidwir, Bombay ; 
consisting of 1 village, with i independent tribute-payer. The revenue 
in 1876 was estimated at ;£ 6 so ; no tribute is paid. 

Ka-ma-ke. — Revenue circle in Bhilu Island, Amherst District, 
Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876), 2112; landrevenue, 
^^713, and "Capitation tax, ^£'211. To the south and east rise detached 
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hills ; the rest of the country consists of vast alluvial plains, portions of 
which border the sea. 

Kdm^Udiy^. — Isolated hill in Kdmnip District, Assam; about 2 
miles west of Gauhdti. Lat. 26* 10' N., long. 91'45'E. On the summit 
is a celebrated temple of Kdmilkhyd, the local goddess of love, which 
has given its name to the hill. The principal annual gatherings at this 
shrine are the Pimish-dvana in January, to commemorate the marriage 
of the goddess with the god Kdmeswar; the Mamsd-pujd in August, 
and the Sdradiyd-pujd. in September. All these festivals are attended 
by large crowds of people. 

Karndthyd. — Small range in the east of Nowgong District, Assam ; 
situated between the Brahmaputra and its offshoot the Kalang ; about 
1500 feet high. On one of the hills, called the Kdmdkhyd Parbat, stands 
a temple of the goddess Durgd; and the slopes are under tea cultivation. 

Kamaldpuram. {Camlapoor ). — ^Town in Bellary District, Madras. 
Lat. 15“ 17' N., long. 76“ 30' 30" E.; pop. (1871), 5145; number of 
houses, 1294. A suburb of the ancient Vijdyandgaram, and, until 1820, 
the residence of the last surviving representative of the dynasty which 
ruled there. Has iron and sugar-boiling factories, situated 3 miles 
from the south bank of the Tungabhadra, at Hampi. The ruins of 
many temples are still visible, one of which has been converted into a 
bungalow. 

Eamalapuri. — ^Village in the Banaganapalli estate, Karniil (Kumool) 
District, Madras. Remarkable only for the local superstition that in 
this village all snakes are harmless, and that any person bitten else- 
where will recover if brought here and dosed with a mixture of earth 
and water from the temple of Kamantkleswaram. 

'K a,mdlia- — Town in Montgomery District, Punjab. — See Kot 
Kamalia. 

Kamdlpur. — One of the mediatized or guaranteed Girdsia chief- 
ships in the Bhopdl Agency, under the Central India Agency and the 
Government of India. The chief, Thakdr Moti Sinh, receives tankha 
(or pecuniary allowance in lieu of land rights) from Sindhia, amounting 
to ;^46 o, paid through the Political Agent. He also holds a village in 
Shujdwalpur, under British guarantee, on a quit-rent of £,10. 

Kamalpur. — One of the petty States of Jhaldwdr, in Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay; consisting of i village, with 2 independent tribute-payers. The 
revenue in 1876 was estimated at £2’]o, and £t] is paid as tribute 
to the British Government. 

Kamalpur. — ^Village in Allahdbdd District, North-Western Provinces. 
Lat. 25’ 42' N., long. 8i’ 25' e. ; situated on the road from Allahabad 
to Fatehpur, 38 miles south-east of the latter town.- Kamal, a Muham- 
madan saint, with his son and other disciples, lies buried in the neigh- 
bourhood. Mausoleums and other ruins stud the surrounding plain. 
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Kamarjinl — Market village in Rangpur District, Bengal ; situated 
on the right bank of the Mands river. Large exports of rice, paddy, 
and jute. 

Eamar-ud-din-nagar. — Village in Meerut (Mfrath) District, 
North-Western Provinces. Lat 28* 56' N., long. 78’ 10' e. ; situated 
II miles from Meerut, on the Burh Gang! Pop. (1872), 574. The 
ferry at this village is much used. The river was twice crossed here by 
a British force in 1805, in pursuit of the retreating Amir Khdn, on the 
occasion of his invasion of Rohilkhand. The old site of the village 
was swept away by floods in 1873. 

— Tails'll of Bdnda District, North-Western Provinces, 
lying along the south bauk of the Jumna (Jamund), and sloping 
up towards the Vindhyan range. Area, 34S square miles, of which 
201 are cultivated. Pop. (1872), 83,387 j land revenue, £iS, 6 o '] ; 
total Government revenue, ;^i5,965; rental paid by cultivators, 
^^24,613 1 incidence of Government revenue per acre, is. 43d. '• 

KamdtdpUTrf — Riined city in Kuch Behar State, Bengal; situated 
near the righ*. bank ^ the Dharld river. Lat 26“ 9' 30" n., long. 89’ 22' 
15" E. fne cily^.vas founded by Rdjd Nfladwdj, the first king who 
succeeded the Vi\ dynasty in the government of KdmnSp. Its ruins 
^ jndi«^te that ii^ust have been a very e.x:tensive place. Dr. Buchanan- 
Ht^ilton, in 1809, found that it occupied an area 19 miles in circum- 
^^ence. 5 of which were defended by the Dharld, and the rest by a 
. ra'mpirt and ditch. The city consisted of several enclosures, one 
ylthin the other, the centre one being occupied by the king’s palace. 

’’ I'iStdpur was abandoned and fell into decay after the overthrow of 
Rdjd Nflambhar, the second successor of its founder, by Husdin Shdh, 
Afghdn King of Bengal, 1497-1521 a.d. Kamatapur figures rather 
conspicuously as Comatf in some of the earlier maps of India. 

Kam-bai — Revenue circle in Bassein District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma ; situated on the left bank of the Bassein river. Area, 
29 square miles, partly cultivated and parfly covered with forest ‘Pop. 
{1876)1 2353 ; gross revenue, ^^943. 

Kambam {Kambham). — Town in Madura District, hfadras. — See 

CUSIBUJI. 

Kambam {Kambham). — ^Town in Karniil (Kurnool) District, Madras. 
'/ — 5 «Cumbum. 

"s. Eambar. — Tdluk in Shikdrpur District, Sind, lying between 27“ 28' 
/and 27" 59' 30" N. lat, and between 67“ 33' 45" and 68“ 10' e. long. 
Area, 943 square miles; pop. (1872), 73,329; number of tajids, 8; 
number of villages, 144. Revenue in 1873-74, ^^24,274, of which 
;^22,439 Avas derived from imperial and ;^iS35 from local sources. 

Kambar. — Chief town in the Kambar tdluk^ Shikdrpur District, Sind. 
Lat 27“ 35' N., and long. 68* 2' 45" e. ; distant about 12 miles by road 
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west by north from'Ldrkdna. There is also road communication with 
Ghaibi Dero, Sijawal, Rato Dero, Nasi'rdbdd, Dost All, and Shdhdddpur. 
It is the headquarters station of a miMthlyarkdr and a tapdddr, and, 
in addition to their deras^ possesses a Government school, municipal 
hall. District bungalow, musdfirkhdna, branch post office, and police* 
lines for 29 men. Pop. (1872), 3518, including 1913 Muh.immadans 
and 1550 Hindus. The Kambar municipality, established in 1862, 
had an income in 1 87 3-74 of ;^476, derived mostly from town dues, 
cattle -pound fees, and fisheries. The town was plundered by the 
Baluchis in 1844. 

E^ambliain. — Town in Karndl (Kurnool) District, Madras. — See 
CUMBUM. 

Kambham. — Town in Madura District, Madras. — See CuMBU^^. 

Kamla. — River of Northern Behar, rising in Nepdl; enters British 
territory near Jainagar in Darbhanga District, whence it flows in a south- 
easterly direction towards Kamtaul, near which it recently cut a new 
channel for itself into the Little Bdghmatf. Its old bed runs southwards 
till it joins the Tiljugd, near the point where that river receives the Kardi. 
Above Kamtaul, the Kamla is sometimes navigable by boats of 10 tons 
burden. The lower part, kno^vn as the Old Kamld, is generally dry in - 
the cold and hot weather (as its main current is drained off into the 
Little Bdghmati) ; but in the rains it contains a good volume of water, 
and is navigable by boats of about 4 tons burden. 

Eamond. — Village in Bulandshahr District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces. Lat. 28" 8' N., long. 78° 10' e. (Thornton) ; lies near the right 
bank of the East Kali Nadi, 64 miles south-east of Delhi. Thornton 
states that during Amir Khdn’s irruption in 1805, the zamjnddr of 
Kamond joined the invaders, and for some time defended his mud' fort. 
Rebelling again in 1807, his fort fell into the hands of the British, 
after a resistance which cost the lives of several officers. 

Kampli.— Town in Bellary District, Madras. Lat. 15' 24' 40" n., 
long. 76* 38' 40" E. ; pop. (1871), 9610; number of houses, 2798. 
The town is built on the bank of the Tungabhadra, close to one of the 
fords where the river may be crossed, and also near an important anicut 
or weir for irrigation. The site is low, and it is surrounded by paddy 
fields. Weaving, especially of silk cloths, is carried on. Sub-magis- 
trate’s court. 

Kamptee'. — ^Large town and cantonment in Ndgpur District, Central''? 
Provinces. — See Ka.mthi. .,p 

Kd-mrup.— A British District, occupying the central portion of th^ 
Province of Assam. It lies between 25’ 50' and 26° 53' N. lat., and 
between 90“ 40' and 92' 2' E. long., extending along both banks of the 
Brahmaputra, bounded by Bhutdn on the north and the Khasi Hills 
on the south; area, 3631 square miles; population (according to the 
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Census of 1872), 561,681 persons. The administrative headquarters are 
at the town of Gauhati, on the south or left bank of the Brahmaputra. 

Physical Aspects . — ^The general characteristics of Kimnip are those 
common to the whole valley of Assam. In the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Brahmaputra, the land is low, and exposed to annual 
inundation. In this marshy tract, reeds and canes flourish luxuriantly, 
and the only cultivation is that of rice. At a comparatively short 
distance from the river banks, the ground begins to rise in undulating 
knolls towards the mountains of Bhutan on the north, and towards the 
Kh^id territory on the south. The hills south of the Brahmaputra in 
some parts reach the height of 800 feet It is on the slopes of these 
hills, amid the primeval jungle, that European planters have set out 
their trim tea-gardens. The general scenery of Kdmnip is thus agreeably 
diversified j and the villages are described as very picturesque in their 
position and structure. 

The great river of Kiimnip is the Brahmaputra, which is navigable by 
steamers all the year through. It divides the District into two nearly 
equal portions, and receives numerous tributaries both on the north 
and south banks, which are themselves navigable for native boats 
during the rainy season. The most important of these are the Mands, 
Qhdul-Khoyd, and Barnadi on the north; and the Kulsf and Dibru 
0^ Sonapur on the south. The Brahmaputra exhibits the phenomena 
of, alluvion and diluvion on a grand scale. Extensive sandbanks or 
islands are annually formed in some part of its wide channel, on which 
rank vegetation immediately springs up ; but these new creations are 
often swept away by the floods of the following year, and their materials 
re-deposited lower down. Swamps and marshes are thickly dotted 
over the low lands of the District, many of which contain water through 
the dry season. There are no canals or artificial water-courses, but 
there are a few minor embankments for the protection of the crops. 
Forests cover a considerable portion of the District area, estimated at 
about 130 square miles. The Forest Department has reserved seven 
tracts, all in the south of the District, in the neighbourhood of the 
Kulsf river, with an aggregate area of 49 square miles; and the 
indiscriminate cutting of timber has been placed under restrictions. 
There is also a Plantation Reserve, where seedlings of teak, n//, 
sam, and naltor are reared, and experiments are being made with the 
caoutchouc tree. The total expenditure of the Forest Department in 
1874-75 was ^1019; the income, ;£'4i2. 

History . — Kamnip preserves the name of the legendary Hindu 
kingdom spoken of in the Mahdbhdrata. This kingdom is said to 
have extended, not only over the whole of the Assam valley, but from 
the mountains of Manipur in the east to the Karatoyd river in the 
west. It thus included the greater portion of the Bengal District of 
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E.angpur. Rdjd Bhagadattd, the son of Narak, whose capital was 
at the city of Prdgjotishpur (identified with the modern Gauhdti), is 
described in the Mahdbhdrata as espousing the cause of Dharjyudan, 
and being slain by the victorious Arjun. According to the authority 
of the Ain-i-AkbaA, Bhagadattd had twenty-three successors in his 
dynasty; and the Yogini Tantrd gives a confused account of some of 
these monarchs. Apart from these traditions, which are the common 
property of Hinduism and cannot be localized in Kdmriip, there is 
abundant archseological evidence to prove, that before the advent of 
-the Ahams from the eastern mountains, Assam had been incorporated 
into the civilisation of India Proper. But beyond that bare fact, nothing 
can be predicated with certainty concerning the early Hindu inhabitants 
of the Brahmaputra valley. It is worthy of notice in this connection 
that the present District of Kdmnip contains several revered sites of 
Hindu pilgrimage ; and that the Mahdmuni temple, one of these sites, 
is annually visited by Buddhists from beyond the Himdlayas, Avho 
regard it as sanctified by the presence of the founder of their faith. 

Local tradition asserts that this tract was once ruled over by the 
Bara Bhuiyds, whose name would seem to indicate that they were 
chiefs of independent tribes. The dawn of authentic history shows us 
the Koch tribe, under their mythical leader Hdjo, pushing their 
conquests from Kuch Behar Proper far up into Assam. The connec- 
tion of Kdmnip with the advancing Muhammadan power dates from 
circ. 1204 A.D., when the Rajd, after making offers of friendship to 
Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khiljf, who did not respond, defeated the 
Musalman forces. Bakhtiyar’s army escaped with great difficulty. 
‘The armour of the Kdmnip people,’ says a native historian, ‘was 
entirely composed of bamboo tied together with silk.’ Another Muham- 
madan writer relates of Ghiyds-ud-dm, circ. 1225 A.D., that he extended 
his arms from Jaganndth in Orissa to Kdmnip. Ikhtiydr-ud-dfn Mulk- 
Usbeg again invaded the territories of Kdmnip in 1256-57 a.d., seized 
the capital, drove the Rdjd back into the mountains, raised a mosque, 
and was proclaimed ‘ sovereign of the united kingdoms of Bengal and 
Kdmnip.’ In the rainy season, however, the Hindus poured down 
from the mountains, cut the banks of the rivers, flooded the whole 
country, defeated and mortally wounded Ikhtiydr-ud-dfn Mulk-Usbeg, 
and took his whole anny prisoners (1257 a.d.). In r489, Sultdn 
Ald-ud-dfn Husdin Shdh successfully invaded Kdmnip, plundered the 
country, and appointed his son Governor of the conquered districts. 
Nar Ndrdyan, the native king of the Kuch Behar dynasty, is known to 
have restored the two ruined temples of the goddess Kdmdkhyd and of 
Mahdmuni, which are at the present day 'crowded by pilgrims from 
Bengal. 

The date of the restoration is placed at T550 a.d. His sue- 
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cessors were fpeble princes, who divided their extensive empire, and 
fell an easy prey to the conquering Mughals. This was the period 
when the Muhammadans advanced farthest up the Assam valley. After 
annexing Rangpur and Goilpdra to the Province of Bengal, they 
established themselves for a short time in what is now Kdmnip District, 
where the faith of Isldm still has followers. But in 1663, Mir Jumla, 
the well-known general of Aurangzeb, was severely defeated by the 
Ahams, a race of Shan origin, who had entered the upper valley 
of the Brahmaputra three centuries earlier. The Ahams forth- 
with fortified their new conqueste, by restoring the ruined earth- 
works of Gauhdti, whose original builders are unknown. Twice, and 
especially in 1682, the hlughals made endeavours to recover possession 
of the town 3 but on each occasion they were defeated with loss, and 
finally they were content to leave the Ahams in undisturbed possession 
of all Assam. The memory of these defeats long remained fresh in 
the minds of the Musalmdns. The later Nawdbs of Bengal carefully 
encouraged the growth of the dense grass jungle, which naturally over- 
grows the banks of the Brahmaputra, in order to serve as the best 
defence against their Aham enemy. The fort of Bingamatij now in 
Godlpdra District, remained the extreme north-eastern outpost of the 
Delhi empire. Meanwhile, the mid Ahams were beginning to fall 
under the enervating influences of Hinduism. It is not known whether 
they brought any national religion with them from their home in the 
remote Burmese Hills. They displayed, however, to an eminent degree, 
the faculty of adapting themselves to the manners and beliefs of tlieir 
subjects 3 and while their dynasty endured, it was based upon very 
firm foundations. Chakradwdj is the name of the first Rdja who sub- 
mitted himself to the Brdhmans. 

The British connection with Assam dates back as early as 1769, in 
which year a dispossessed Rdjd besought to be restored to the throne 
by our assistance. Internal anarchy, caused by disputed successions, 
prevailed for many years, until in 1808 the Raja in possession called 
in the Burmese to support his claims. The Burmese came as masters 
rather than as servants. They set up a puppet of their own, called 
Jogeswar, in \s'hose name they governed Assam as a Province of the_ 
Burmese empire. In those days it was the British policy to e.\'bibit 
indifference with regard to changes of administration that took place 
beyond the frontier of India ; and Assam had never been recognised 
as an integral part of the peninsula. But in 1825, the Burmese, in 
assertion of their claims to universal empire, wantonly invaded the 
Bengal.-District of Cachdr. As an incident in the Burmese ^var that 
ensued, Assam was occupied by a British army. The Burmese retreated 
precipitately before the advance of the British troops; and in granting 
peace to them, we resolved, to deliver the native Assamese from their 
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oppressive yoke. The Assam valley was annexed to Bengal, from 
which it was separated in 1874, and erected into an independent 
administration under a Chief Commissioner. 

People . — ^An enumeration taken about the year 1840 returned the 
population of Kdmrdp at 271,944 persons; a second enumeration, in 
1848, raised this total to 387,775. It does not appear that either of these 
figures are better than mere estimates. A regular Census was conducted 
in 1 87 1 by actual counting, through the agency of the mauzdddrs or 
village revenue officials. The enumeration was not effected simulta- 
neously in a single night, as was the case in Bengal, but was protracted 
through the greater part of the month of November. The results, which 
are believed to be fairly accurate, disclosed a total population of 561,681 
persons, residing in 103,908 houses and in 1649 mauzds or villages. 
The area of the District is 3631 square miles, which gives the following 
averages : — Persons per square mile, 155 ; villages per square mile, 45 ; 
houses per square mile, 29. The average number of persons per village 
is 341 ; of persons per house, 5*4. Classified according to sex, there 
are 292,688 males and 268,993 feniales; proportion of males, 52’i per 
cent. Classified according to age, there are, under 12 years, 107,227 
boys and 95,902 girls ; total children, 203,129, or 36*2 per cent, of the 
total population. The ethnical division of the people shows 47 
Europeans, 9 Americans, and 28 Eurasians ; 137 Asiatics from beyond 
the frontier; 129,781 atiorigines; 96,519 semi-Hinduized aborigines; 
285,110 Hindus subdivided according to caste; 4217 persons of Hindu 
origin not recognising caste; 45,823 Muhammadans; 10 Burmese. 
As compared with the rest of Assam, Kdmrdp displays an ethnical 
character approximating to that of Bengal. The higher castes of 
Hindus, especially the Brdhmans and Kolitds, are well represented ; 
and the considerable numbers both of Musalmdns and Vaishnavs 
indicate traces of early civilisation. On the other hand, the aboriginal 
tribes are also numerous, especially along the foot of the Bhutdn Hills. 
Among the aborigines of the Census Report, the Cdchdrfs are returned 
as numbering 76,994; the Rabhds, 20,408; the Saraniyds, 11,812 ; the 
Mikirs, 11,447. These are all wild tribes of Indo-Chinese origin, whose 
common affinities it would be difficult to trace ; they unite in repudiat- 
ing the caste regulations and the purity of living enjoined by Hinduism. 
The semi-Hinduized aborigines of the Census are mainly composed of 
Kochs, who number altogether 69,227 out of a total of 96,519. They 
are supposed to be similar in origin to the Cdchdrfs; but since the 
Brdhmans discovered a divine origin for the Kuch Behar Rdjd, his 
tribesmen have adopted the high-sounding appellation of Rd^bansf, and 
submit themselves in a ^eater or less degree to Brdhmanical rules. 
The Chanddls number 10,222 ; the Doms, 9566 ; the Ahams, who con- 
stituted the dominant race as late as the beginning of the present 
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ceatury, tto^v only show 7 23o membtrs. Of Ifwidui proper^ tiht; Bidh-- 
wans number 3t»3S5, divided bctvvecm tlie clcssiiis of Vaidit or 
Kdmnipi', and lidrJi/; the Rijpats, only 33; liie Ksii'asilis, Jiyi 

flu the most nmn&rous. i.isie is the fColita, Dumbcrin^ 106.930.. The^c 
Oic ^lald to bare supplied the jme^thood to tbe eirlyivich nileES-of thtr 
ct'untr}% before the IniroduLtion of Urdhiuauifm. They pD^efs^^ 
markedly /\ryaii f«tures, .and occupy a respectable posjticn as pure 
Sddma. The majority are now engaged in agriadfcurej but some pro- 
fess to identif}' tliemselvcs, in pursuits and in oiigiu, u'ith the Kiyaslha 
of fieogal The Kaibarttas number 40,948? and tlie Simrfe, «6 j 523. 
Classified according to religion, the population is composed of— 
llinUas (as loosely grouped togelhar for Teligiuus purposes), 3 t.j,o 34/ 
or gT‘7 jter cenL ; Mdsalminsj 45*323, or S-j per cenL ; Buddhififay 
1B3 ; Chriatiias, 204, among whom .are included r?a native irouwerts " 
under the cltarge of the jimoncaa Baptist hlission; otbeis, 44^< 
Kiimnip is the headquarters of a sect of Vtshnuvltcft, kooivu as llahi- ^ 
piirui,hi.-i£, who art! described as estremoly bigoted. Amung religiana , 
institutions may be mcutiuiied (he s^s^ivs or convents, fir in number, 
maintained hy grants uf Tuut-fiue land guamnieed by the Brtlith 
Gtivernmem, and cadt under the monagenjent of its mm £ 3 m/ui or 
-abbot. There are also 33 which appear to differ from the 

jit'jj'nir in being the private property of certidn jamidc^ called Bnr- 
dhoris. In addition to these tivo institutions, which arc of ancient 
urjgin, there are also several Uengifli Gos^ns, who are add to have 
immigrated into Assam in the beginning of the tBth centory. The 
Muli.inmiadams of Kimrilp are supposed to be dencend.mt3 of the 
early mvaders. The refonning Fanilzi sect Is tepr«»eftt»J, but frtnaddsm 
is not active. There is Komu iminigranon into the Di>trici, In connec- 
tion with die cnUiratiott of teay tmigraitan from ilie Disttict is 
unknown. '■ 

'I'he only town in K.imnip, and indeed tiuough the whole Province \ 
of Assiuu, with a population of more than goco Xs G.\uh.i.s‘i, the ondcnc ~ ^ 
capital of the kingdom, which now (iS? ij contains 1 1,494 inhabUanta. " 
The rem.tindiar of the population is absolutely ruialr Out of a tolal of 
1649 villages relumed in the Census Heport, no less tlian 139a contain^:; 
less than 500 inhabitants each. The people evince no tendejiqy.". 
tOiTtuds urban life, but rather the tcverAC. Alter Qauluii, the- most' " 
important places are — the Subdivisional town of BARPErA ; DrWASCiBl,- 
on the slope of the. uortliern hilts, whither the Bhutili dock annually to ^ 
a large fair; and the temples at Hayo.ind K-voLtKHVA, which' atuacr 
many pi Jgriniif from all quarters, I7nd«ur the Ahum dynasty, ;m 'olaho- 
rate system of local gOveminent wa-s otganwed Thu namvi'of the old' 
officials survive ;« the present day in ceiialn fSiRtlles, as? titles, Of social : , . 
disuncUonj butrhe //w/cifefiir pr iisital village offlper w- the only per- 
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sonage now recognised b)' the Govemnient, A rqjresentative body, rc- 
^emliling the fanchdyn! Hindus, is found among the aborigines and 

■ other low castes, under thenarne of mds the members are called mdkis, 

AgmxiHiire, — -The one Staple harvest of the District is rice, which is 
■grown in three different crop?/ 'rhe dvSt sown broadet^t on high lands, 
and reaped in the early sinumer ; the MUt which chiefly differs from the 
preceding in being sown and reaped somewhat later; and the sdti, 
corresponding to the dman of Bengal, whicli is sown on low' lands about 
June, transplanted in the following month, and reaped in tire winter. 
The last of these three furnishes by fitr the largest portion of the food 
supply. On aui lands are also grown cold-rveather crops, such as pulses 
and oil-.seeds. The area under rice has increased by one-Uiird within 
the post twenty years. The agricultuml statistics for i8y.v-75 show only 
under coltivatioaf out of a total area of more than a 
millions. The cultivated area is thus distributed : — Rice, 360,309 acres ; 
pulses, 30,150; oJhseeds, 6133; sugarcane, 3926; cotton, 277S; 
tobacco, 240; tea, 2687; miscellaneous. 6284. It is estimated that 
the waste land capable of cultivation amounts to nearly twice as much 
as that already under the plough. Irrigation is practised by the 
Cidnirfs bordering on the Bhutan fronoer, who dam the bill streams, 
and lead the water over Uuur fletds by small artiflcial channels. Manure ' 
is nowhere used. The principle of the rotation of crops is unknown, hut 
it is customary to allow <fwr land to lie fallow. The State is tlie supreme 
landlord throughout Kitnrilp,and settles its land revenue demand directly 
with the cuUivatOK- The number of tenants In Kimnip in 1874-75 
amounted to tog, 5041 in add tioii to whom there are the nisf-hJii-. 

who pay nothing to Government. Since 1S67, the following 
have been die rales of rent charged, which show an increase of about 
twofold on those previously current ; — Bdstte or homestead lands, 6s. 
an acre ; pupii or moist lands, 3s. gd. an acre ; faringhdii or dry lands, 
3s. an acre. The total annual produce of an acre of ntpit land is 
returned at about ao cwts. of paddy from the sdli harvest, valued at 
about as. 6d.; faringhdfi ‘land yields about 14 cwts. of das 
paddy, and a cwts. of oil-seeds or pulses, valued altogether at about 
^1, 7 a, Ordinary coolies are paid at the rate of 12s. a month ; agri- 
ctiUuxal labourers, 4^d. a day; skilled artisans receive as mudi as is. 
a day. It is found extremely difficult to obtain coolie.s for Government 
employment. bTcarly all the inhabitants, of the District are engaged 
in tilling their own little plots, and they can take up spare hand in 
abundance at easy rates. Moreover, there is a deeply rooted pre- 
judice in Assam, handed down from the days of Aham taskmasters, 

- rhat to work for Government entails irremediable dis^ace. Young inen 

■ prefer to emigrate to .remote tea plantations, rather than assist h con- 
structing aroad near their onm villages. The average price of common 
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rire Is about as. 8A a cwt; fine rice from Ilcn.^ji fejclies a"? iiiudb as - 
S?. a cwt. larfian coni seDs ai half a Eirthinj; per enr, -suijaF-caue. at ene " ' 
Cirihing per cane. During ilie OruAa fiuiune nf t&'iS, the higUe'.l, price, 
reaciveri by comTnon rice wai Ss. lod. & cwl 

Tlie only naiural c alaroity lo vsrhich Kriinrup is exposed is (loads. - - 
Draught and blight are alike unknoivn. The rhing of the Brahmii*- . 
pnuu and of the minor rivuis, annu.illy Kiys trader 'vnter a confiidfctabht . 
penrtiou of the country , hut these inuntintton'; hare never been known 
to ulTect the general Iwrvests. There ore ten imporuot lines of. 
euibanliment in the Dlhtrlct of old date, nnd n Uen^td esisw for nioro ■ 
cf these protective ivork.s. 

The nieanj of comniuniratiDu are .imply snfSirieot to prcy&iiC a lowl 
ficatvity froBi at any time inienHifylng into fanirae. The main stream 
of the Bruhnuiputni, intersecting the Dlstri':l,i3 at aU itasonviQAvfsable 
by steamers. During the nuns, nearly every vilhye i& poceisible by , 
boat; and durmg the rest of the year, the comitiy roadff are in feir 
order. These roads usually ran along die ridge* of old embatiktnvnu, 
and crofii the rivers by wowlvn bridges. The Assam Xrvitik Road, 
raider the manageiuent of the Public Worts Department, jalrts t'hrougii 
tbs north of the Distrii i for a distance of miles. 

'• ^dnu/affnr(S, r/fi— Manufacture:^ can hardly be said lo exist in 
'^.hnttip. In each family there h a rough loom, on which the noraen 
weave from silk mi.l cotton the articles rerjutred for dowesrit ttse. 
There is a special class r.illed AlaruU, who stipporl themselves by 
making brass cups .inci plates. The cultivaiioti and muoufocture of tea 
m conihicied almost solely b}' EuroirtMui capital and und^ European 
superrision. but the i^oil and climate me not so favoumhlu as in Upper 
Assam, 'rhe statistics for 1874 show 24 plantariaftSi ivTth 2638 acres 
under cuItK'ation ; the ouUurn ivas 375,634 R'?., being a slight denrease 
on the previous year j 8 Eurvipeun iisaiataut* wore employed, nilb 145 
imporled and >176 IoimI Jahuureis. 

The track of the District is mainly in the hands of JC^-lh or Marvntrf 
merchants from the north >wei:t, and of MuhLiiniuaJan ><,ho[)kcepent. 
'Hie latter coultiie their operauons to the towns of Gaubdu and 
Harped, 'Hiu main ihorongldhrc of trade is the Brahmaputra, vhidi 
is tiUvnys open to steamiics and large boaus. BusinicS^ h conducted oi 
n few peiraoneni ^‘k\irs and at Weekly Adff or pWitkcU. Three ti7y;e 
trading fairs are held in the course of the year. The chief eaporl froii^, 
the Di.itrti;t consists of oil-seeds and tirober ; tiva, cotton, jutC,. and[ 
various jungle prvidttcls arc also despatched dmvn Iha Brahm-ipwtra, 
The articles received in cxelmngo ate Tpngal r.ibk‘ru:c, sultj’pkce- 
goods, sugar, betehnuts, cocott-nuR, and h.-udwaiv- , . 

The Aiiiericaj] Baptist Misrion at GaUklfi is the only 'instil iitloii 
establidied in the District. 
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■ . ■ Atbnwhi'ralio)t,—'l'Oi 1870-71^ the total revenue of Kimnip amounted 
to ^119,980, towards which, the land lax conlTibutecl ;j^79»7*d, or 66 
per cent, ami nbkiiri or excise, 412, or 25 per cent.; the total 
■ e:<pendituTe was ^1131739, of which ^15,577 were for expenses of 
coBecliop, ^30,622 for the Military Department, and ;^4S,4oo for 
Pul'dio Works. The laud revenue is collected directly from the 
cultivators, as throughout the rest of Assam proper. The receipt-s 
have ruoce than trebled within the last 25 years. In 1850, the land 
revenue realUed ;^a4, 745 ; by 1S74 this had incrensed to ^^85,135, 
raised from 109,504 cultivators, averaging 158. 6iJ, Drom each. In 
iulditign, a house tax, a relic of the ancient revenue system, is still 
leaned from the nomadic cultivators along the foot of the Bhutdn Hills, 
at the rate of .^s- per house. In 1874, there were 6 magisterial and 
4 civil courts open, besides 6 honorary magistrates with limited 
jariadicrion. In 1872, the regular police force numbered 295 officers 
and men, maintained at a total cost 01^^4988. These figures show i 
policeman to every 12*30 square miles or to every 1904 of the popula- 
tion, and an average cost of 7s. 7d. per square mile, or about 2d. 
per head of population. In addition, there is a municipal police of 
39 men in Gaphdti town, tnalntoined by a local rate. There are no 
ehaukydrs, or village watch, in any part of As-sam j-woper, T,n ' 
1873, the total number of persons in Kdmnlp District convicted 
of any olTence, great or small, was 1088, being i person to every 516 
of the population. By far the greater proportion of the convictions 
were lor petty oflences. The District contains one jail and one 
Subdivisignal lock-up, In 1S72, the daily average number of prisoners 
was 76, of whom 66 were labouring convicts, showing i penson in 
jail to every 7386 of the population. The total cost amounted to 
^‘896, orj£ij, 15s. 9d. per prisoner j the jail manufactures yielded a 
net profit of ;^ro6. The death-rate was 13*2 per thousand, as com- 
pared with an average for the ten preceding years of 132*8. Educa- 
tion appears to havu made more progress in Kslmriip than in any 
other part of Assam. In 1S56, there were 26 schools in the District, 
attended by 74 pupils. In 1870, those mimbent had risen to 66 
.schools and 2:1.^ pupils; and by 1S72, after the introduction of Sir D, 
Campbell's tcform.s, the schools had further increased to 146, and the 
Ijupils to 3969. These last figures show r school to every 25 square 
miles, and 7 pupils to every thousand of the population. In 1872, 
the school expenditure was ;^302o, tow.udy which Government con- 
tributed j£sosOi or more than two-thurds. The chief educational 
establishment is the High School, which contains the only college 
department in Ass.am. In 1S72, there trere only 4 students in the 
college, And 199 in the school; the Government grant was jCpoo, 
against j^34r raised from- fees and tines. 
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KinirJp District is dlvidtJ Into two .idminislralipe SuWivfsicin.i, aiitl 
1 0 JhJnds or police circles. The ttiitntlter of Jj or lisctl.'di-)''hiotw 
is teturneJ at ri6, widi S5 estates or traces Uffdur a sKparato! ^ 

or revenue collector. The only munidixility in tite Du^Trict is-Oautiail 
town, with an aiea of a square mile?, and a popnlaiita^ rjf Tr,4yi 
persons. In 1870-77, the niunlctpaJ rovemie amonatud io,-^37oi;,^the. " 
average rate of taxation being is. lold. per hemL - 

Meduai A^pfcis . — The climate of the District decs ngt difler from ' 
that common to the whole of the .\,s£am v'alkf. The neighbourhood ' 
of Cauhiti is esreplionaHy unhealthy, being slnic in between 
lltahmapiitm. and a Ecmicircle of low hills ; but innch ba? recently , 
been done in the way of sanitary improvements. The mean annunl,^ 
temperature is returned at yfi", ilie thertnnnivtar seldom. risJng higher 
than 90*. The annual rainfall over a period of eleven years has 
averaged 70*12 inches. The prevailing direction of the wind is from 
the north-ea-sL During the coid Weather, fog? gather- daily in tltc early 
morning over the vaiky of the Brahmaputra. 

The endemic discuHfis are malarious fcvenc, dj-senterj-, dbrrhou/ 
.spicniug, scorbutis, and '«irions forms of lejirosy. Cholera, ulsoj 
, periodically makes its nppeanuiee in on epideinic dirm. -Small-pOK is 
fc-aid to be giving way before the groning practice of rtccin.idon. Jt 
hjU been observed that the universil habit of opium-eating retidcm the 
native.? less capable than olsewhisrc of recuveriog from I he aifacks of 
dLsen-se, Vital staiisdcs ore collected in the Disidd. by the wt/.YrdifJr.r, 
a somewhat loss iueOii'lent agency than the duuhiMFs of BenguL In 
787.]. their returns showed a deatli-rAie of 21*2 pL:r tbousuivl. In the 
same year, the returns from selected areas gave a death-rate of 55*9 
per tJiousanJ in the rural area, and only iS'j in. the urban area, whicli 
is conterminous with the tomt of Gauba'tL Out of a total of 11545 
deaths, 790 Were assigned to cbolma, 528 to bowtd Guin]da\uts, 2^4 lo 
fevers, and 69 to small-po-w There is one dispensary at GuahiUi town, 
which was attended in 1874 by 209 in-door and 972 oilt-Juor patieuis; 
dm total income was ^^^335, toNvards which Covvmmcnt uontriUned ^ 
K.fmnfp liable to be ravaged by several forms of cattjn 
disease, of whidi, that known as jrur»r^ and vkscribed as a cornbln.uiou , j 
of cliolcw .ind dysemury, is espeebUy latulv 
Kamsoll Motiand Kamaali llilni— Petty States in Ilutta Kifutii', ' 
Bombay, which, together with Jiral, jre ruled by livi> chiefs. Thc.urip " 
nf dm dHtc Sfatv'S amounts to 3 square mile*;. Tbe re^>rnue derivtii 
frum KauisoU Moli is id, and the tribute i^aid to the .Uaetwar of 
Ihiroda, ^13. The tvventte frum Kamsolj Njini b mid ihi; 

( Idekwars trihotCj ^ f 2. The reicniic of Jiral ii j^i 59, and ilA tribute 
to the GadkwaV, ^7. - - " ■ . 

Kamta Et&jtiuls.' — One of the petty State? of Utindirikhmid, under 
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/.tjie Central India Agenc}'- and the Government of India, .^rea, 4 
. square miles; estimated population in iS^jj aooo ^ revenue in the same 
'^'yewt Konala is a celebrated jilace of Hindu pilgrimage, 

- being one of itie places where Riitna is said to have stayed during his 
rrandeiings. The cliief, JRao Bharat Plrasad, is a Hindu Kdyasth. 
-He holds a of adoption, 

Karn tP-v il T nila. — State forest, Uuckly wooded with sifJ, in Rdipdr 
District, Centrisl Provinces, along an affluent of the Jonk river. Area, 

- 05 square miles, 

E^Lmthd. — Estate in Blianddra District, Central Provinces, paying 
a quiferent to Government of ^^4680, and comprising naj villages. 
Area, 503 square miles, of which two^fifths are cultivated. Conferred 
more than a century ago on a Kurabf family, it was confiscated on 
their rebelling against tlie Rdjd of Ndgpur in iSi8, and granted to the 
ancestor of the present chief, a Lodhf, whose family, by payment of 
heavy fines, .acquired th^ tenure or chiefship- 

Kdnitlid. — -Town in Kimthd estate, Bhanddra District, Central 
Provinces. Du sr" 31^ o" tr,, long. So® 21' o" e. Pop. (1878), 2661, 
chiefly agrictiltaral. The cltief of KdmtJid has a liaudsome residence, 
surrauncled by a wall and moat He provides the conservancy, and 
has built a large dispensaiy at his sole expense. Government schoql,' 
‘ Dfsukt post office, and police station. j' 

Sdanthi (£amji^ec/ — Large town and cantonment in Ndgpnr 

Distnci, Cential Provinces. Lat st“ 13' 30" u,, long. 79° 14' 30" e,; 9 
' , liffles north-east of Nvigpor, immediately below the junction of the Ean- 
biJn with the Bench and IColar rivers. I'op. (1877), 48,83 1 . The military 
lines and ittid/a are haid out along die right bank of the Kanhan-'ou the 
principle of a camp, except that the cavalry are on the extreme left. A 
broad road, about 4 miles long, runs right through. In 1870, the military 
force, which is a. first-class brigade command, belonging to the hfadras 
tistablishmentjConsisited of 3 batteries of European artillery, a regiment of 
Hathffl ccivaliy, a regiment of European infantry, and a regiment and a 
half of Native infantry. An estenrive parade ground, soutlveast of the 
emtonment, separates it from the town, which is built in broad nnci regular 
streets, and In 1870 contained Stsp houses. A considvrable trade is 
carried un in cattle, country doth, salt, and Eotojiean piece-goods. The 
Marw^ffe have the gtaiu trade almost euriroly in thtir hands. There 
is also a brisk iraffic in tiruber* floated down the rivers to tJie tonn. 
Municipal afiiurs are managed by iwo commitlcea, consisting of non- 
official JJative, nnd English members, and presided over Uy the 

Brigadier-Geihiral coranunding the Force. The latest improvements 
ace — an escellcnt masonry tank, constructed partly at the cost ofBansiliil 
Abltcband Bdi Bidiidur, an influential residcpiy the Terqplc Gardens, 
for tecrcadon; a good sunii; and a large central market-place. The 
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tijmi h'M its dlfpiiii.'^ry, sclio^its, .llid fiji- hrjidicrai iind 

lilt; raxiuonatont O'lituuw a largi3 (juildinij urcd for [iitblic purptjaus. 
'riiLTr; ii a cntfltntwlious l*ratcaUni chuirh, built iu j ami rv RoiiriU 
CatJioUr, entiblihlwnent of ihtf onlu-r <jf Sb Fla3(^^:{i ili? "sMi n 

Convent and thuitU; in ioMUiiift to 5 ^Mnhatr'snada'n iiusiiUnA and 70 
llbtlu te)ni'k->. Kiindii dates only fwm the tstibliihmtJii <?f the 
i-'rotumnc-M in iSar. U u'-oil 10 be tbouylit unhcaltbjv bul, fiwinif Xfi 
iiimiLnrv jiniirovcmi-nl', the i 3 eath-nte of bte yearo ]i:tS.pT^:.itlj''Oci;Ten£eti. 
Tim- hiipjily of vati-r 1^ dTiiivn rhttfJly from ihe iCarihan, Mipgicineplud 
l>y a taob and 3<>o 'welU. 

Ka-myaw-kan^f. — Kev^nue rircle In Tavoy Db^ida, I'ltn i; lerinj 
ruviaioti, I 3 miib JliiTniT. iVreft, IS fqimrc nuif?, chiefly Und.-r rice 3 
po[i fiS76), 2 ado; ^tops fevenue. ,^'366. 

Ka-ajyit. — I^rge revtnut* i-itcie in S.inJuii?ay Dtstrict, Arakui 
iJ'vieirjii, KruUh Diirmii. Ctnef I'todocts— rice, jjaaaium, and tiiliiiccn. 
I'oiA (iM:il), 3.|A8 , revenue, ^'6So. 

Kaft (or A'i/«i) — River of SLilwA, Central India, rUtnff in lab S2“ 
36' N\, and long. 75" 55' r., on the nonh side ot the Vimlhywt runtic, 
S niilbt cfl'.t nf Miiow I Man). It flows in a noitfjerl> directwn ihru«|jli 
A vciy fertilo rounir)* untjl it Is joined by die SatAswatl It then inicvs 
A nottb cAsterly direction for about to milAs and eronUi.tlly (blTri into 
tittf Sipr.c in lat. 33" 8' >' , Jong. 75* 5c' p- On Uie routs froru -Mhotf 
t« Uj[;:iiH, about t a miles from die atnm-c of thii: riviir, there is a gned 
foriL 

Sdml Btiniodar. — Water-course In Ifilglv DUtrict, Bengal; for- 
rnt-rly one of ch« main rhannel--. of diB D-imodar into ilieHuifIL It 
brandiiij ciiT from ihtf prcncni Diiwodar tttiar the point where the KiSnjf 
fsffJt leaves that river, and ll«iv5 ’.outhwAtds ihrougb i-ldgif Piitrici; 
parpllel to the Pdnqacbc. In the luwcr portion of its toorte a is known 
as the K-in^ond AAJJ, under whirb name it ealtrs the Hd’;jK River 
about 5 mllua above Ic-ilpur ami i lailc north of UluhdiM,. 

KauAigirL — Fort in IHstncl, Madras,— »SVftvAtsirA(Jiai. 

San-ailig. — Revenue circle in Ranvrl tosvnsnlp, fLyniik-lipyil 
Iliatrict, Araklm Division, British bnriaa. Area, iS -iquare inilts. 
ChuJ jifoducis — co.w.>e ■mgar and mdigo. Fop. .1068} groi-s 

Te venue, 

Kdn&'nadi — 'Wotei-conrse in tidgli Dtitrict, Baiggl 3 formerly the 
main Jianncl of the DAinodar, bm -oow a pattj’ stnam, Tl braadUfes ofT 
from ilic present Daniodar near S,lirnijlTjil in South lJ.irdwfu, svhence 
it flows south-east and east tlirough Hdglf District lil'i it joins, tbu OIriA 
nuJt, when, under the name of the Knnti nr I^ayifssatdi ft 
fills into IhciirdgJi river at hTayd-aarii, tluw eslahlEsUiigaeorinecdon 
between tin. piinoiLtr and the J-liIglf. A ciittnig was recuntly made 
through iheuliltd up mouth of ihu ih-crj the silted motitlt having shut 
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lit tji;? from ibwr MUtr supply, h Aov: camV ofl* a considerable 

ptiiiii'.i> ct' li.i: Pamcdar JtatcFtWuidi is, largely nia»Ii: rise of lor irriffition. 

Kiwiimdagiitlt — 'Town »« Taniore District, Madras. I-at. lo’ 39 
H.. Jut.i;. y/ il I', t poll. (jiRyif, iHio: mmltcr of JioQses, 397. An 
izo}.orinn£ ^Utiou ofUioS* P» Dr Mission. 

K n- iTt^ ft y ( Jlortli.'— The most aonidterlyof the coast Disuicts 
uf Fioad>sy, lyiiy 'betwetn kt- 13" 54' and 15“ 31" i;., and betrveen 
7-t' ijcid 75* 7' ‘t'35 square miles; pop. (1875), 

paivan^-. Boor.ded on thy nortii by Uelgduni District ; on the 
c.ipt by Dhajw^r and Mysore j on ibc- south by South Ksnara, in ihe 
Jii.idrin l^resideiicy ; on the ii'cst for aiiout 76 -miles by the .'Vrabian 
SrA ; and on the mjctU-wcit bv the territory of Gaa. Chief town and 


J'J.pirjJ Jj/‘f(yx-~~Tnii lii^WTArjiti range of the 'VVestern GhiUs, \iiry* 
lu^' in hcijibt Bonr 5300 tg 3000 feel. nin.s through the District from 
nonlt t-j sLiutht ilivitii'ng It into Uvo parts, vu. the uplands or Balaglut 
(ufe.a, itbouc 3C00 HCjUiih? lulles), jtnd the louiands or I‘'ayaiigh.iL (oover- 
iUif ub'-n.'t i^Ofi ?.(iuaw cdlc-i), 'i'he coast line is only brolieri by tJie 
K:'iri.rar headlind in the north, and hy the estuimw of four rivers and 
Ihe month? of nwuy aui.iiici streams, ilirotigh wliidi the salt water finds 
an cnftancc Into nutaerous lagoons winding several miles inland. The 
■•-Itorc, (bti^igU gcaerjlly sundy, is in some p.irts rocky. Fringing its 
and behiijd dm kmki of the brnslnvood-bordercd lagoons, rise 
groVo 15C ccicoa-niit ttces. and iuknd from this line of palms stretches 
a n.«to',v -strip of level rice hmd. ’Fire whole breadth of the IowIuuIe, 
oeierriiutc dim 15 miles, is in some phees rot above 5 miles. Brom 
nrij natro^t: Itilt a fc-v smootlj, Ibt-kicked bilk, &om sc& 10 300 
fcsit Ugh j and at p-lacci \l is crossed by lofiy, rugged, densely wooded 
•qiii-s, 'vhicli, st-mtng fiour ihc main range of die Sahj-idri Hills, 
anamUfn .I'mosi t'> die coast a hdsbt of not less tlwti foco feet, 
Animii.'; hails He wdl-iilk-d valley ■i of garden and rice land, 'rbc 
[ilsce 'i i.f ihe V'iUginii ;> irreguhir, vutyittg from 1500 10 2000 feet lu 

Ui r iiw diu coonuy rises hjta Well-wooded knolls, in 

■-■thrtj ii k -^;4>iJd.7ri by imall, kobted, steep hilb. fCvept on the 
i‘-st.lc!5 ofsitwiniurul In I'e.i more open glade.;, tlu? wdiole is ouc broad 


-ir4le Lif \.vjj--jdiac-)ri md foresu ■J.T.c.ogtu L5p.xcfc>.i:e doued o^er vriUi 
or jciOLulkd f.ui int"! reu cbaritigs. 
arrichi’p aitu--: rfi-.* -wrJcndicd ot* jlm Sahyddri 11111 .;, Nutth 
L<;L,xc,',^.A,nUiuv-' Uo .-c 3 of ri\r.nv— one Jlcjwing vest lo tht Arabbii 
bk [i.v c:bur cl-ajhX thi: Bay -of Of wc eastern 

d.v VVjjn,h'- a i:ti 7 .-uUt 7 ' '-a' ihc Tjiii.;Vrs£lra, alone calk lor in.;ririum 
Of tVve ihal duA- vcaii'etd-, b-nT,-;re ..a aji.^a:pa;nce— ine iCaM 

tilt 1‘ic tte-nhs il'e c and T.dri in u<i irtntje, and the ShlO-AUit 

S‘i we T!u; U 4 Jii Oj;-.-- 4 jh'Bi 7 :i 5 mct a ctufils^ rict m Ji-ight, 
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about 35 miles above tho town of HonAwar, ibft famoui Cf/fioppa. 
balls. Along tile coMb the Quality of the ivattr k good^ and 
supply throughout the year abundant. Tot.!] inuiibec uf walU in 
sa,q^o; W.itiir-lirt3, \ and ponds, 6591. The pre^'nillng toeb iixj'. 
granite and imp, the former largely predominaiiug. At tile Ivisa of 
the granite hills, latente formation is emrnnon. Along; the c&ist Ihuu- 
KHr\v<ir to Hontlnar, thesucCue rock Is ulmnst entirely hard laterfle, 
l\ stone admiralily .adopted for building purposes. L-un ore ocema in 
some portidna of the District, and limestone is fwind in the -vanev af- 
Ydn, about iS miles from K.umpta (Cooropti). ThtrfnreiEif ofJTioitb 
Ii..>mara fotm its ]inncipal feature, 'Ihuy llournii butli heJo'v aud .tbove * 
the hue of the .‘^ahyiidn I-IilLs, and have, during the past ten veora' 
(i86G-76li, yielded an average annual not revetum of ^39, 307. Though ' 
all contain many v.irietiC’S ol trees, they may be mraygeji in thtvo 
classes, seveciUy dtslmgnlsheJ by the predorrunance of ir/w (Ttimiiuiifia 
gbbra), leak (Tectona grandfs), and the Kani bush. Along the Kali 
river and its affluent, the Renery, i.ticich fiilu* forests of h‘nk tieus, 
tfitli sinootli, bliapely stems, n^bg ivitbuut a biaiicli to lujight of 
70 feet. The ivorking of tim resen’es is imdcr the direct charge of 
the Forest Dvparloieui. Fach season, the trees suited forifeilbg am 
marked by the forest aJ^ficl3^^, and the timber, whuu cul^ b rmnored 
by conlf.wt to a depot, and there sold by public iiuctiou.- 1’b<r 
ouliJimtors .are aUnwed to gather dry^ wood for fuel, ourf leaves for 
manure, and to cm bamboos and bru-vlttvood for flmir huts and. cattle^ 
sheds. They are also supplied, free of rliaige, with such p'rnher ns 
they icquire for their own Use. In formtir ytajj*. most of the produce 
of the Kanani forc-Sis went westwards to the sca.cgast, finding its chief 
markets in Bombay mid Guzer.ii. Of kite ytorH fho tradc has ftlicn 
off, and tire bulk of the timber is now takiin uasuvarrl to the open 
tfountty m aud beyond Dhdrwnr. 


K.-ui.an is almost the only part of the Bombay Prcsi Jtnicy abounding 
in wild aniimils, Tigvi^, common and black Jeopard.^, bears, hymnns^ - 
wild dogs bison, sitmUtary wild boars, and wd and grey iqnrnels otol 
still auinerQ^ Several varieties of doer, porcupines, bares, Jactalg, - 
foTiC'S, and mid cals are also to be found. Qf winged ganlu there mi 
pw-fowl, jungle-fowl, floritau, spurTowI, parlrrdgus, snipe, quai'l, duck, 
widgeon, and teal. 

i/AfiW.-The early history of the Dfsirla w mduded m ihe nexf 
artide on Suuxil K.xir.va.\. Uma jS6ji, ^mrth Kanara fonued part- 
of the Presidency of Madias, In thatycitr, on tfm ground of f^-near- 
ne'»i to Bombay and the close inercantilb relations caastfug httweeu 
the Bombay rocrclianlif and the tmdcrsofKdn>dr, Kiimpti fCopmplab 
find Houiwar, tlie District wa.i transferred to Bombay. , " . 

Pofurnlioit, iSfr. — Idle Ccjvjus Kctiinj-s of .1873 diidoyed a tolal 
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pjafiuiadon of 398,406 persons, residing in 1065 villiiges iind 91,593 
houses; density of population, 94 per square niHe; bouses per square 
iiule, 2r,3 persons per village, 374; persons pec house, 4'35. Classified 
according to sex, there were — ^rtutles, 206,417, and fofflales, I 9 *f 9 ® 9 i 
'.proportion of males, 51 'Si pet cent. Cl'assifieid according 10 age, 
there were, under 12 j'ears— 70,282 boys, and 64,995 girls; total 
Pbildren, 135,277, Qr33*95 per cent The Teligious cltissifictilion shows 
364,402 Hindus, a’x,7S3 ilusatmilns, 25 PiUsis, 1^2,189 Christiana, and 
34 Jews. Among Plmdus,. the most noteworthy class is the Havik 
Erdhmans (about 41,000), who make their livelihood by spice and 
areca*nat gardens. Desides the regular Muhammadan population (de- 
scendants of local converts to Isldra), generally in poor circanistaiices, 
employed chictly in agriculture and by Government as messengers 
and police, there are, in Kanara, tivo special bodies of foreign ftriiliatn- 
Hiadan settlers. Of these, tire most important and well-to-do are 
the Navjlya^ or sejoutjn. ruprc^ntatives of die colonies of Arab 
nietchaofcs, of whom a remnant still exists along the whole coast 
. line of the Bombay presidency, from Gogo southwards. The other 
foreign Musalmiln comimmity is the Sidbis, descendants of African 
slaves fomiefly owned by the Pottaguese. .'Uthough they have inter- 
married for several generations with the iow^caste population of the 
Bistrict, the Sidhfe have not lost their original peculiarities. They 
atill possess the woolly hair and black skin of the pure African negro, 
^Diey are for the mo.st pari very poor, and, settled in dense remote 
' forests, live on the produce of little patches of rude cultivation. 
Tire Christians in the District, who arc almost all Roman CatJiolics, 
belong to two classes, of which the first con-sists of a few fatnilite from 
Goa, of Portugue.se extraction, though much mixed by mtetuiarriage 
with the natives of (he country ; the second are descendants of local 
converts to Chtistianiiy. Christians of the higher class are derlis, ilj« 
rest principally artisans and laboureis. There are famous Jain temples 
at Gersoppa and Eliaikal, and forts of some antiquity at i^iirjdn and 
Sad 4 shivgad. Cokain and Banwasi, also, have fine old granite 
temples, 

dgnctdiitra, r/tr.— Agriculluie gives employment to 275,333 persons, 
qi 6 cyi 1 per cent of the entire population. The cultivated portions of 
the low lands are either sandy plains, lying along tire shore and the 
banks of rivers, or narrow, well-watered valleys, which axe for die most 
pai’l planted with rice, cocoi-nut groves, and jneca. or betel-nut gardoniiu 
In the uplands, the soil is genendty a stiff clay, retentive of moisime, 
Dut owing to the want of inhabitants, and also tu the malarious rJimale, 
many fertile and well- irrigated valleys lie waste, and covered with 
forest. The area under tillage Is retunred at 333,175 acres, or I’-a 
];er cent, of the total area. As tlie survey h,as not been introduced 
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imo llic rtholi; <if tlitf Dutnci, this cstinuto ts ijjJy jii>j[»TO;aniaij’. -for, 
the .-onio rc.i3ij|[i, jio tru-'tworthy tktJiilii nre livaibhlc- :is 'to-Uw "ari;:! 
dtf Voted t6 different crop 1 % Rice, of wViJi ilieie .nv Rifloy raicliec, 
j3 the staple of the Diicrict. A'j^’ (lileusinc- eorucaiiii, sugar-ciiiej^ 
and safllowLl" are also ^jrovrn to a considerable extent; and ceicsra-n'jtifi - 
areui-niiM, cnrdmuonia, and pepper are prcdtieed in E.ijJefi? in Sari'e ;; 
quantities for Iiobjc consumption and for export. The cwlturc-of’ 
diayroot is still verj' limited, but its red, black, und chocolate dycs - 
are t onnhy into repute in Europe. Cachintal is largely evqjorted to^ 
Engl.nnd. Coffee is gruwn to a s ety small catcot ; and* cnttiparyd nith ^ 
tile ajst-Tn fullotrcil Sjiy European planters in tlii5 Wynid iunl Mysore^ 
jte cuUnrttion is car«Icji'> lutd slovenly. JtieC and jjardeti Iptids ant ^ 
nTis.tlcd. the water beinjf obtained from pen;miiul atigaius. Near, 

\ illugua, ea{je< tally on the coa jt, there arc groves end ave nucs of , ^ 
MexanJnaa laurel, which attains a large size. The .irecwml gardens, ^ 
whidi are ftituatucl in the uplimd valleys, are jiiiroimcled by j.tr<-.ntf 
fence!:, within which are planted roivs of cocoa-nut, pick, .md raan^O- 
trec?. The betel -leaf creepers .ire traliied on arcca palniv. T'hj , 
upland gardens also contain pepi>er, CMdanioms, ginger, plantains ■, ■ 
' and sometime!: puiaelo, urange, hme, and iron-wofld trees 
jpu found in these higher trarb. formerly, in the most operi pam of 
the forest, nomadic iviltivalion by brushwood huniuig (X-K.'WiJ’inrJi tvas 
citricd on, principally by tribes of Marbatti extraction- la ifit; cold 
iiCtOson, the hillmen used to cut down the bushes and lower hjundies 
of the larger trees, and bum them before the rain!> set in. In oome 
places the seed was suw n in the ashe^ on the fall of the first rains, the 
soil having been untouched by imiilemenu of any kind. Compared 
with most parts of Bombay, the greater pan of the Und of North 
Kanora lias hiilterto nominally been in the hands of a few* largi* 
proprietors, But siuco the inuodaoiDn. of the Revenue Sun-cy, the 
ease with ivitich land can be divided h.13 shown ihat jnswiy of the Iu%e 
f-ifites were in reality groups of raoderate-sized holding!,. ^ 

C</ww(‘nr, rfa — The District contains T2 purD^, of which five-^ 
ICifwar, Kumpia, iVnkola, ChailcaJ, and Honiwar — arc uiipurtunL 
tlut of ton'll value 01 the trade at thise porD in j, 

iSrd), ;C‘’i 09 »o 77 represented msporiis iuid ^^^43,390 imperw. Itice, 
cotton, umber, cocoa-nuts, and ijuces are Ihc principal articles uf , 
export. The cuttan enraes from Dhiirwdr, Mysore, Belfary, and’ the; 
NirJm's Domxnionjf, and is dripped from ICdrttitr and .Kuinjito, Tip;' 
eliief at deles of import are piece-gocidsj silk, roetul, .-aig:ir, and spirits;' ' 
Tlie ICirvar and Kumpta carvers in sandal-wood :ind cbonv- hat'e - 
succerafiilly lixliibited their workrannahip at the vanoiK luiJuiirtil 
I'Aliibitions in Europe. Salt* made ftom J.auunjy tp'^Jhae m binds 
rented from Government, is one of tliecirief manuliicturci " 'Ictigtli uf 
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roads the District, 191 miles. Rates of interest vary according 
to the credit of the borrower, from ra to 24 per cent, per annum. 
Except'a few Christians, the labouring chisses are almost all Hindus, 
f The 'daily wages of unskilled labour vary from 4ild. to is., and of 
'skilled labour from fs. to as. The current prices of the chief articles 
of food during 1876 were— rice, 38 lbs. per rupee (as.); wheat, 26 lbs.; 
and dtil or .split pease, 26 lbs. 

Atlmmisiraiiott. — The total revenue of North Kanara District — 

' imperial,, local, and municipal — amounted in 1876*77 tO' a total of 

65,597; incidence of taxation per head, Ss. 3^d. The land tax, as 
elsewhere throughout India, forms the prindp^ source of revenue, 

- yielding ^^82,863, The item next in importance is the forest revenue, 
;^34,28r. The District local funds, created since 1863 works of 
public utility and rural education, supply a total of ^^^12,596. There 
are 5 municipalities with an aggregate population of 38,258, and a total 
income of ^331^ i incidence of municipal taxation, from roid, to as. ^d. 
per head of the population. The administration, of North Kanara, 
'in revenue matters, is entrusted to a Collector and four Assistants, of 
whom two are covenanted civilians. The District is ijrovidcd with a 
judge’s, court. For the settlement of civil disputes, there are 5 courts ; 
19 officers share the adminisication of criminal justice Total strength 
of the regular police, 698 officers and men, averaging i man to everjf, 6 
square miles and to every 595 persons. Yearly cost of police, ;£ 1 1,046, 
being 2, 12s. 2d. per square mil^ and 6§d. per head of popuhiiion. 
Education has wdely spread of late years. In 1865-66, there were 16 
schools, attended by 929 pupils; by 1S76-77, the number of schQo 4 
had risen to 83, v/ith 4425 pupils, averaging t school for every it 
inltabitcd villages,' There aie 4 libraries or reading-rooms ■ in the 
District,, ' 

JftrJkiif Asjfeeif , — The rainfall varies on the coast from xoo inches a 
year at KiinvAr to 163 at Kumpta. In the uplands, the rainfall is less, 

■ being on an average about 7-2 inches. Fever of a severe type is the 
iwevalent' disease. In 1S60, a very bad epidejnic of fever broke out, 

_ and,- gradually spreading over the whole District, extended easiw-ards 
-rhuo. Uie.tice tracts of Dharwdr. During t86i and 1862 the fever 
raged with great severity both along the sea-coast and in the DhdrwAr 
and Hubli Subdivisions- The Sanitary Commissioner to the Bombay 
Government was deputed to investigate the cause, but no definite 
results were arrived al. The people believed that die appearance of 
the disease was recurrent in cycles of eighty Jupiter or sixty solar years, 
together with the llowering of the bamboo. The bamboo has, how- 
ever, since dien flowered arid died- throughout the District, but no 
increase in the local fever is .apparent. During 1872, small-pox was 
veiyf prevaletiL In 1S76, ro,'di.speii^ics ajfTordcd relief to 1329 in-door 

VOL. V. ' . ' ■ ; ’ tr 
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and 3^459 ouKloor patioD{s, and 10,726 petsoas wera saccinaud, 
Rapartcd annual dcalh-fatu, 30 per looo. 

Kanara {Ca/tmi), South. — A British Distncl in the Madras 
Presidency j situated on the western coast, belwetai and, <3-* 

31* N. Jat, and between 74* 1' and 75“ 3' e. long. It is hounded 
on the north by North Kanara (Bombay), on the south by Malabar,-- 
on the east by Mysore and Coorg, and on the west by the Indnrh 
Ocean. Area, 3902 scjuarc miles; population, based on Census of 1871 
(according to Parliamentary Abstract of 187S), 918,361. 'Jhe admint* 
strative headtiuarters and chief town is MAtrcALOitE. 

Asj>ects. — ^South Kanara is intersected with streams, and, 
from the broken nature of tlie country, the scenciy Is most varied and 
picturesque. Abundant vegetation, extensive forests, numerous groves 
of coco.a-nut palms along the coas^ and rice-fields in every valley, give 
refreshing greenness to the prospect. 'I‘he most densely-inhabited 
tract, which is situated along the seaboard from north to south of its-entire 
length, and e.Ktends into the interior from 5 to 2$ miles, maybe roughly 
tlescribed .ns a broken tableland of Jaieriie, the height of whidi varic.s 
from 300 to 400 feet near the coast and rises to 600 feet towarJa the 
^ “ ,Oiutt$. Inland, this so-called tableland ui bounded by the lower spurs 
running down from tlie Ghdt range, I'hese spurs, whIdi are nunieroua 
and of every conceivable form, are for the most part forest-clad, aud 
consist, like the parent raounmins, of gneiss, sdiist, quarto, borriblemle, 
.and granite. Of detached mountains, properly 50 called, there arc 
none; but the rock of Jemaldbdd, near Beltatigadf, and tlie hill known 
as the .^Vss's Ears, are wdl-known landm.arks. The latcrite downs near 
the ednst are furrowed in every diieciion by mimetons vallej-s of rich 
.alhtvi.al $pil, by which the heavy nunfiUl of the south-western monsoon 
dmins aw.iy. Tire laterite itself is an iron day lying on tjjc top of a 
gMiiite bed. The granite is found at the base of ever)' river, .md 
constantly breaks above the surticc of the laterite in round conical hills, 
sometimes covered with small trees, and in other places naked and 
bare. 

The Western Glutts, rising from 3000 to 6000 feut, form, a buLwai k 
boundary on the eastetit side of the DistiicL The)* ate crossed by 
several passes. The chief of them arc the Sampaji, Agumbi, Char- 
mddi, H.’iidar Ghiir or Hasatigndi, M.'wjanlbdd, and Kottfr, all of which, 
connect the plateim of Mysore and Coorg with the loivlamls of South 
Kmtori. Up to these poises, good cart raids lead from M.ingaIoTii = 

None of the rivers of the District e.xcceds too miles in length. They 
.ill take thch-rbie in the Wcsteni Gldts, and, owing to thu unfailing and 
beaiy monsi^on, l^ecome raging toiTents at one time of sod 

Torky or sluggish ntanodier, hlany of them ate narigii^lu dwtiig th<J 
fair weather for from J5 to 35 miles horn the coast,, and admit efu 
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ilabcHifonnwX ccJjr (CcdrEb Xoaa^ livugu)’ {lUtrga'UpU'j atu;iipbiR))f ' 
(LijfuiJilra’nitu^ uiiirc than cjue ijw’ics), anil utlna'Tj'of'-fchii , 
TcJmJnalh, Acnicio, Diifli^rgb, and 1 Jiptcrcxmrpto g^ncKL I'ii; ' 
rqrmcfly aboancled in ifftncU, iiowc^ cr, W rttpidly cl(;at:AEiiig pudgr 

in(rt:£aot widiapt anj cIugc season. Thcrn ant Jiyj - 

lhk^ Dtilrict ; most of them arc colislanlly in qsp. Out cifcct oiTtbE? , 
great dw-.nruciion of (pimc it, that tisursi and ('thcr bcastt of pr^yr-w. 
driven by the duCTcwing ijihinlity of hp^j anrl spotted deer to ftc?i lipon'- 
laittlc. I’Jcphaut?, ii^cr, junther, n/wMdr, thb atiii, and oUicr iniali ' 
dter, and a-Ud hog ate ty be iVjnnd^ but the Kanart jun^I&J nw the . 
i-^perlij home of the bUon. The people »ill not killsnaltcf, and ncr ■ 
rewards are usually clalmctl for thtir dt^trucliori, The (opj mimher of 
dcathn in the bst thtoi yczjTa i> teturued at 175 froffl »rtM:e-btSii,andao ■ 
from wDd bcaati. 

//fjA'9'. — The hiMOt)’ of South lianaia h not caajly Inciid, Fftiw 
.in cthnoio^tcal |»omt. tho c«unuy has nu iaiicf.-endtatl esUtencei The 
southern poitioB Jb Mabyabti), tbo middle Tuluva, and only the north 
in atiy&cit.^ K/in-ire-"'* The VEiy nanu: is- a tutsiioincr. K-^nant or 
the Jujr/iafaJa 4 t{tfu: i-auaiiy where the Konarcsc people daell, and the 
•.|Canarv34 lonftUe u sputen; ts |ffoiJCrly the land above rfi« GliAls, of 
vshjeh ilysore, Cooxg. and part of die Ceded Districti form llrt jciuat 
c/malderable tract. By one of the strange pwccsKos of hb-taxy, iliu 
n.it0e acridly applicable to this region (ILvBti.A'xtc) ba.'^ tiansfetted 
to rile 1'amil country below the Eastern fib-lts while the name of 
Kaiijja is jdvoji to the ^talail.‘^f‘Tuluv.^ touaay on the \vci:icfii co-tst. 
South. Kiinara, at least as ftn north as Lfdipi,fbnncd part of the uucititt 
kingiiuiii of Kerala 1 and certamly, us far north las tl;e Clieiidr.igiti 
THcr, tiie, people arid language Wloog to Pairing over the 

legendary pvnoJ of Paraau RAma, we uod dust in laja .v.rv a Pandy.in 
pnnee cun{|iT£red and ndei'I Che country, and his sUCecibyii l^ava place 
134(1) to the VijayaijaguT RJj, fn rj/Ja, -.ibcn the powia’ uf 
the latter dyrmsty was biuken at the lotile of TaUkor, the governor 
uf Ikdniir (urigmally only a. riJi nywr) ihrew off bts nllegunce and , 
Oilabiiilivd the kingdom of I’edmlr, t*> whjeh iu ptopcsa of tinw 
K.inara from Ilonort lo Nilcalmdr vras ailderL In th4 earlier d!=Ul'nf5S 
of the Cumpan) s facCuis with the Churalnl RAia, thi't fiiflgJum is , 
spokon of as 'out enemy lanora.* The nurUiorn part <d Kauam, 
probably as far spuih as the eonfiitcs of T'.duva, vv.is nded iiiJ^iriy 
times by the 'Knd.'imha fj\.o. i6j to ytq) and JDalhl ' 

dyna^itit'S. The Ikla;ci iidjaa of Tuliik'.v (i^i/o to Ji7(Jvlh'; h’-liq ,(hc 
Bi,-<Jniir RnpU, 10 nhoni latterly tlluy became feiidatocy^ r«»;j h?-pf>wer 
on thy ruhis of Vijiiyan^igar. - 

Iti vvhen llaifbijf AJi coitiiucreri RednUr, he dcspatchod'.tikwch^ 
incuts to seegre the wwtern cujati and Stutgiifote and Bnsair U'frti 
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occupied wthin a fcw aioiitbs of the fait of ilie cnpital. Inimcdiftic 
iteps'vrcrt taken to -utilize the possession of the seaboard and foimd a 
M)-soTein navy ; and in 1 766, Ifaidar passed tlirou^h die Distrirt to 
the conquest of Malabar. Ti'O years atier^vards, an Kogliah force from 
Bombay r apiured Haidar’s fleet, and occupied Honore and Mangalore, 
only to surrender them a few months later to Haidar's troopi^ under 
'ripu. tifno of Tlpii’a fuR't acts was the deportation and forcible 
i-onversion to StuhammadanUni of a large portion of the Christian 
Jrthabilanla of Kanara. In 1783-S4, South Kanata was again die scene 
of war between the English and Mysore troops, which terminated, after 
ii gallant defence of over nine months, in the evacuation of ilangalon** 
SouiH Kfuuira finally became a Rridsh posses-sion in 1791. 

Jn 1834, on the occasion of the depo-diion of the Coorg R.i;a, die 
inhabilaota of Aiuani and Suliya petitioned for anne-raiion. In 1S37, 
she Govemraent complied with their request, and the Maganis wore 
added to the !Putuir Division of Samh Kanarx. This, Imwevtr, 
caused great dtssadsfictioD- One Kniianaptei Subray-a, taking advan- 
tage of the feeling of loyalty still retained towards the old Coerg 
dynasty, raised an msurrectioa in the same j’ear. The iaiherlliiy of 
the. commandant of the troops and the timidity of die Collector gave ■ 
cOarage to what was at first a mere riot. The insurret tion spread, tmd 
the troops retreated from Putuir to Marigalvre. 'file rebels followed 
and sacked die Civil offices and jail in the face of the troops, but 
soon retired and broke cip into aniall g-aiigs of marauders, 'f'htse 
were .speedily tiisperaed, and the ringleadi-r-j sei/ed and punished ; and 
in a Very short time the ivhole rnuntiy was quioted. At no itait was 
this iijsorrcction fonnidable ; the men were armed with clubs and 
a few taatcldbcks, and a determined front would Itave broken it at 
any time- The records were destroyed, however, and ranch praiierly 
plundered.- In rSCo, the Brovince waa divided into two IJistncts, 
JJorth and South Kanam, of which the former naa transferred to the 
liombtiy Presidency in 1S63. 

The jiopiilaiion of the Disiiict has been enum(.r.UtKl 
from time to time. Before 1S71, iho returns were made* up by tliu 
village officers sjs part of their ordinary duty. An elaborate and com- 
plete 'Census of the District, token in tS7r, discto,serl a ictal Tiopulatiun 
of 9x9,3 *3 persons, of whom 757,183 were Hindus, 84,803 iMuliam- 
Tiwdans, and 49,5 r7 Christians, and 10 ‘otlicrs.’ A conipari-son of these 
figures wiiH earlier cslunates shuws a steady increase of the Chri.sti.ins 
a-S compared with die Muhammadan and Hindu population. Out of 
the total male popuHtion i?:r*5 cent, are workers, of whom 46*9 per 
Cent live* by agriculture and niatiual labour, The inhabitants of South 
Kauara .-vre of four races — ^Hindus^balf caste Portuguese, /Srabkins, and 
aborigine?. ’Die Hradtis may be divided into two classes —-thoit; 
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Inuwplattfed In about two tnonths after tnmsplwxtation^ the crop 
conics into ear, and in about twenty-one days more U ivady for reaping. 
Ji’Aperiments Imvc been in-itle to introduce Carolina rice, but have not 
been generally attcndetl with auccesSk Ko statistics of the cultivated 
area are aTOflable^ The ruling prices of food groins, etc,, per garfc of 

- gdao'lbs, avoirdupois, in South Kanarain 1S70-71 vretfr— for best rice, 
^33* 1^45. j paddy, los.j gtstro, los.; and wheat, ^6s, 10$. 
The tvages of day-labourers have not increased since tS£o, but smiths 
and bncfclayeis, who in that year obtained 6d., now get pd., and car- 
p^ntots now receive rs. who then got pd. Tlie Holiy'ars, answering to 

' die Parialta of ifadras and the ilhats of Bombay, are a class who live 
by-bire as imskillctl labourers. They are paid in jiaddy or rice ; and 
their wages art subject to deducHons on account of debts generally 
contracted by them to meet the expenses of marriage. For gathering 
thu liarvust and storing it up they arc not paid at so much jat day, but 
receive oiie-wleventh of the crop j so aJso for preparing rice from xiaddy 
— Ilicy receive 6 lbs. of rice fpr preparing S4 lbs. At the time of trans- 
planting and reaping, /estnales are largely employed, and are geaerolly 
pmd 4' Iha, of rice per day. Before tlie British rule, the ITpliyara were 

■_tlK‘ slaves of the (proprietors) ; and even 10 this day they ■ 

remain in a stale of rnodifieJ serfdom. But die coffee estates are ' 
drawing large numbers from their original homes, and the labour 

- iimkct is rapidly becoming ruled by the ordinaiy laws of supply and 
demand. Almost all laud is private property, some unclaimed waste, 
and lanrls esdicatcd to Govcmiuent being Um only exception. The 

. whole is divided mto estates which include coltivuied, cuUiv-, 

able, and waste lands, but only Uie cultivated portion is assassed, 

■ Any new cultivation is assessed at certain fixed rates according to the 
description of soil. As long as the proprietor jiays the ai'iesament, 

- Government does not intotfere, and 40 cultivation accoimts are kept, 
the assesament being fixed an the whole estate nnd nut on each field, 
Some oveif-as=>easfid lapsed esmtes are tempomrfly granted for cultiva- 
tion below the standard asatssment. Formerly ruui-’^attds (pemmiicnt 
-leases) were given for such lands, but the practice has now been discon- 
tinued,. The tenures between the pcoprietor {iiiari;ddr) and the tenant 
(ypaAi'tw) are ; viulgetti or pennanent leases at a fixed rent, generally 
granted on p.aymenl of n^ premium — ^in old leases Uie rent is usually 

' - paid in money, in retent leases in kind; cftal^etu, yearly or temporary 

' leases — i-ent geueraUy paid iix kind, sometiroes partly in money and 
partly in kind. The //«f 4 w/ 'temirti is transferable, and the holder may 
bo regarded as a subordinate proprietor rather than a tenant. The 
tenants are in the proportioa of t to 6 to the tenahts. 

The) Government assessment' on laitdii is 3oinetim(^s paid by 

the proprietor and sometimes, by the tcn.ant. Tliut on chalgcm lands is 
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paid by the proprietor. All the best rice land bi tJie District i:S 
already under culUvatioUf but there is a cansiderable extent or waste 
'irlthin the limits of estates auiiable for a single crqp of ric& ■ 'Favour 
able rates are given for bringing such land under culLh-atioa The- 
Govemment assessment is paid to the patd or village head-man in five, 
instalments, and forwarded monthly to the trcoiolry. ^rhe gdlowing arc- 
che average rates of rent pier acre paid by the tenants to dicir laacb 
lords : — 


On 

Byit, or 3 crop land, . . . JRs. 20 to Us. afi 
or a crop land, . . . its, la „ R$. 16 
&//, or : crop land, .... Rs. S „ Rs, 11 
Coroa-nut and areca-nut gardens, Rs. 30 „ Rs. ,{o 


Chal^mi. 

Rs. r6 to RSl zo 
Rs. S „ Rs. 1 / 
ils. 4 „ Rs. 6 
Rs. so „ Rs. 50 


Out of this the proprietor pays the Government assessment. Rentau 
have considerably increased of late years. : 

Cammeri^f tie, — ^I'he chief articles of trade arc coffee, riccj, salt, coir, 
yam, betel-nuts, oil, and seeds. The exports exceed the importe in 
value verj* considerably j but this is no evidence of the bol.tnce of trade 
' being iu ihvour of this District, as Mangalore and other Kanara pons are 
cliiefly ixsed to export the produce of the countries above the Ghdis, 
while port of the Imports find their way through to other Districts, r/il 
Bangalore. The annual tonnage of ships is returned at 291, r45, and 
their number at 3833. I'lie chief articles of import are pece-goods, 
cotton, twist, yam, oils, and salt. In 1875-76, the total imports were 
t'alued at ;^i83,25o, and the exports at ^^781,672- Of the exports, 
^400,000 represent cofice, and 75,000 riccj of the imports, the 
chief item is 10,000 for piece-goods and yarn. 

The Basel Mission and Carmelite Mission are the most notable 
institutions in the Di.<strict Tiie Basel hlission has a- hitgc shnpTor 
the sale of European goods, a tile manufactory, a weaving shed, and a 
flanxisbing printing estalilishment, which give employment to converts.- 

Jieir»M IlhlQiy . — In iSoo, Major (.afterwards Sir Thomas) Munro 
was appointed Collector of Kanara. The exactions of Haidar and 
Tipti, though resulting in a laige nominal increase of revenue, wltidi 
was never fully collected, had seriously impoverished the country. In 
order to place the revenue on a satisfactory fooringi Major Munio- 
strudt off a portion of the Mysore augmentation, .and took die original 
Bedniir assessment with part of the Mysore additions a.<> .x inris. Hfa' 
object was to fix a limit to the Covermnent demand which would be 
within the means of the proprietors to pay. $dmc estates trcre::tiien' 
unable to pay even this limited demand, and a tempooi^ akitement 
wjis made in such case.s^ to be withdrawn on cultivation improving. It 
was laid down as a general rule that the assessment on, eswtes, even on 
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profluctive; ought never to be raised higher than it bad been 
at’ some former period. During the succeeduig seventeen yenr.s, the 
revenue did not improv<^ and collections were realized with increasing 
difiiculuy. It was considered dtat the hlunro Settlement pressed heavily 
itj' some cases, and it was decided titetefore to revise it. The Board 
of Hevenue were oC opinion that the best universal standard would be 

- the average collections from each estate during the preceding seventeen 

- years; and the Harris Settlement, or ‘Tarow,’ fixed on these principles, 
'■ has continued to the present day. 

Dttrtng the 3'ears imiiiecliately following the * Tarow ' Settlement, the 
collections did not in any year attain the standard then fixed.; and 
, owing to bad crops, low prices, and other causes, large annual tcmisisions 
had to be granted. In 1831, the Collector, Mr. Viveash, permanently 
reduced the assessment on some over- assessed estates, and made 
aiTangemeat-i to bring others up to the Tarow by instalments. Since 
■that time no change has been made, and the District has improved 
■ .rapidly, ithe .assessment being collected with ease and punctuality. 
The Viveash arrangement has never been forraally sancrioned by the 
Hoard of Revenue, so that the permanent reductions (‘Board j/ 5 ^rmr/) 

. arc,liable to be cancelled, and die ‘Tarow ‘ Settlement reimposed on my 
general- revision of the assessment on such estates. The amount of 
such reductions is, however, small (^1003), Lands newly taken up 
for cultivation arc assessed with reference to their capability for prCK 
ducing- rice, the staple crop of the District. 

Administration. — The revenue of the District from all sources 
in 1836-37, the first j’ear for which records remain, was ^263, ora 

- (including North TCamira, since transferred to the Bombay Presidency); 

and .the total expenditure on civil administration, In 

x&5Cb5i, 'the revenue (still including North Kanara) amounted to 
^285,649, and the expenditure to ^^75.654- In 1S70-71, after the 

. loss of JNoith Kanara, die revenue was ^233,776, and the expenditure, 
;^67,72C)i -The principal source of revenue is the fond, which yielded 

- ;i^xi6,iS9 in 1871 ; salt yielded ^53,277 j excise ou spirits and drugs, 
^■13,784. The total number of estates upon the rent-roll of the 
District m-xS7o-7i was 40,762, held by .fo,.t9.{ registered proprietors 
or coparceners; average land, revenue paid by each, nearly ^^3, 
SouUii Kanara is divided Into the 5 Ar/ir/tr of Mangalore, Kttssergod,. 
y^ppamngadi, Udipi, and Kundapur. There are 367 miles of good 

' road, in -the District, costing ;^4037 n year to niaintain.- The 
principal lines are from Mangalore to the variou.s ghats wlrich lead inlo 
, Mysore and Cooig. There are no .canals or railroads, and the coast 
road is not practicable for wheel traific, but there is excellent sea com- 
munication by country craft, and, to other Dfetricis, by steamer. The 
number of magistcrfol courts In’ 1 3 70-7 r was island of civil and revenue 
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court::, I'f. TIxe total police force in iSyj uumLereil C59 being 
» to ev6ty 8 miles and to every 1J193 of the jjopulution, Tlie total co&s 
of tins force »v*isj^Sa35. It is distributed over 54.stAUtni3, acd 10-1871 
made rdaj arrests, resulting in 554 convictions. Thero arc 103 Govtiit* 
ment ant) inspected schools, teaching 4007 pupils, 0/ tvhou] 447- arc 
girls. £dui:<xtion until late years was more badcu'ard than in ilic 
cjislero Districts, but great strides in elemeatarj'' teach ing bax'o been 
made since the local hoards were intruducedL Good sdxoollng of a. 
high class olxiainable at the ^langolure provincial sdxoul, irhicli 
leaches 257 boys, at an annual cost of a little over ;57D5, 1‘he Postal 
Dep.'trtmunt co»t3 rather less than £i2tio per aniiuiu. The receipts 
barely cover the expenditure. 

Altiiiml Afpais. — 'I'lie District is generally healthy, but fever and 
bowel comphiinis are not uncommon. The raiuM averages about i.to 
inches per annum. The mean teinpenuure on the seaboard is 84° F, 
The prevailing epidemic disease is lever. It is most common during 
the monsoon (June to October), and is probably clue to the excessive 
damp and the ni.alarial poison developed from decaying vcgc.(auon. 
The agricultural classes, owing to lh«r close proximity to tlic inngles, 
are the chief sufTerera. In the neighbourhood of the Ghiits, Jungle 
(ever, enlarged spleens, and debilitated constitutions are more or less 
common. The only really epidemic disease is small-pox, though in 
1:876 a mild form of cholera, or more probably bowel complaint, 
caused many deaths. Small-pox is chiefly prevalent during the months 
of February and March, it is of a severe type, ;ind attacks the poorer 
classes. The medicine-s presctilred by the native practitioners are 
cluefl'y' decoctions, and ointments prepared from herbs, roots, drugs, 
and spicj^s. They invariably prescribe three things at the same rime 
(i) A diocrion or a charm to be taken internally, (a) an oinimeot 
to be applied exiernully, und (3) a hmji or rice-water, with several 
mcdirines mixed in it to be token ns a diet. The best-known, 
indigenous medicines of this District are — Cannabis indjea, Catechp 
Ingram, Chiretto, Datum alba, galls, and sarsaparilla. 

— Ruined temple in Pun’ District, Orissa i situated on the 
sea-shore of the Bay of Bengal, 19 miles tjorth-west of Purr town. Lat, „ 
19’ 53' 35" N., long. 86' 8‘ j6" e. This temple forms on^ of the most 
exquisite memorials of sun-worship In India— -one of the religions of, "I ' 
tile Vjshnuvite type into which Buddhism disintegnueti, and whichj 
afterwards gave place to another form of Vjglmuvism, represented hy 
JagannSth. Accoiding to the Orissa records, it w.a3 built between 
1237 and teSa a.n. It is now a picturesque ruin, looking do^mLUpon'- 
the bco. iSio imccis of the outer wall temain, the Marhatu'QfTicem 
having carried away the stones as building materials to ^utf/ and of 
the temple itself, wlilcli in a complete state would hai^ cons^ted nf 
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four uh-imbets, qiily n single one; the ball of audience, sun'Ives. Its 
great doorway, facing the east, is blocked up by tuosses of stone and 
fc.stoorted by creepers. In front rises a huge mound of Junglc’Covered 
rubbish, the remains of the outer hall of oilexlngA. Sculptures in high 
’ relief, but of an indecent ehanictcr, cover the exterior ivalls, and bear 
vrilMcis to an age when Hindu artists worked from nature. Tire 
- nymphs are beautifully shaped women i the elephants mrjve along at 
the true elephant trot, and kneel down in the stone exactly as they did 
in life. Clubmen, warriors on pmndng horses, colossal figures 

,of grotesque and varied sbape, stand about in silent groups. Kaeh. of 
thv four doorways, on the north, south, cast, and west, has two lintels 
ofclilorite, — a bluish, alatc-llkc stone, very bard, and cxquisictly polished. 

' On these lintels rest massive beams of iron, supporting the wall 
a.btive. The eastern entrance was, till some yean, ago, sunnounted, as 
in other Orissa temples, by a chlorite slab, on which the emblems of 
the seven days of the week, witli the ascending and descending nodes, 
are carved. The be.aiity of this elaliorate piece proved a more 
fatal' etwmy than time, and tempted English .'uitiquarlcs to try to 
remove it by sea to the muteuro nt Calcutta. A grant of public money 
■ w*as> obtained} but It sutlieed only to drag the massive bluck a. couple 
,of hundred yards, where It now lies, quite apart from the temple, and 
iLi fat .as ever from the shore. A pynwnid .>.haped roof rises by terraces 
of exquisitely carved granite, divided inlu three tiere, to a lotus-crowned 
pinnacle; tlje whole covered with sculptures of elephants;, horses, 
cavalry, and foot soldiers in endlws processions. Innumerable busts of 
nymphfi stand out from the mass of carving ; image.s of the four-hemiud - 
Brdhroa look towards the sea- If this ungrudging labour was UvtWed 
iiU lUerely the outer hall of oiTerings, one may judge of tlie mrigruficeiice 
of the towered' sanctuary, whose rtiiits now eom,lilnte the jungl^covcreJ 
, hillibehind. This inner edifice seems to have been never cbmplotcd, 
as the' foundation of the inlemal pillars, on which the heavy dome 
feiiied, g.’tva way before die outer halls were fiuishud, Its complete^l 
size may beJnfRrred from the proiiortions of other temples behjiigingto 
the same order j .and a restored elevation of it will be found in Air. 
Jame.s h'ergusson’s Histofy of liiMan anf Eostirn ArdtikctNUtV, 433, 
ed. \tiQi The enormous pyramidal roof of the still exLsting outer 
' chamber rests on walls Go feet high, uad rises afmthcr O-t feet above 
Them, It forms a landmark along the coast, which slui)s still sight on 
their passage up the Bay of Bengal ; and inaccuracy ixi the bearings or 
neglect to use the lead constantly ivrccked vessels on die shore. The 
villagers explained such mishaps by a sioiy of a huge lodeaUme 
{KutiMar-piiilm) on the summit of nthe tower, vvhicb, like Sinbad the 
siuloris rock, drew the unhappy .ships on the sands ; and they relate 
. how a M'usaim.itt crew at length scaled thq temple smd carried off the 
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fatal The priests, tliey say, fortbwitliabandoned Uiq {lesecKOeil- 

slirioe, and migrated with their god to PurL 

Kaitai^^ — Eastern tv/isU of FarruJdidb.W Distrfci, North-Western 
Provinces, lying along the south bonk of the (jangcs. Area, "205 ' 
square miles, of which 135 ate cultivated; pop, (1S73), 117,141 ; land 
revenue, ;^2o, 657 ; total Government revenue, ;^33,73Si rental paid 
by cultivators, <^3S»>5S; incidence of Govemment revenue per 
3s. ©sd. 

S^uattj. — Andejit city in Famikbdbdd District, Nonh-’lVestern ' 
Provinces. Lat. 27* 2* 30" s., long. 79" 38' pop. (1872), 17*0^3,' 
consisting of 10,864 Hindus nml 6329 Muhammadans. Lic-r on the 
west bank of the Kdli Nadi, 3 miles above its junction with theGangesi 
and 33 miles south of Fatehgarh. The sacred river, which once howed 
doi>e beneath the city, has now receded some 4 miles north-eOstwardL 
Kanatij in early times formed the capital of a great Aryan kingdomr . 
and the Gupta dynasty extended their sway over a large portion of 
Upiier India- The prosperity of the city dates from a prohintoric 
period, and seems to have culminated about the 61); century after 
Christ, In roiS, it fell before MahmiSd of Gbaznf, and again, in 1194, 

^ before hluhammad Ghori. In 1540, liumAyun here received, his 
cruslving defeat at the hands of Sher Shdh, whidr compeJJed him for 
(he lime to 8y from India and renounce the empire of Pdbar. The 
existing ruins extend over the lands of five villages, and oqmpy a 
.stiinicirclc lUlly 4 miles in diameter. Their material consisted cMcily 
of brick, so that only the foundations of the principal buildings now 
remain ; and as the bricks are constantly employed for freSh edi- 
fices, tl^e traces of the ancient city grow scantier every day. The 
present town covers the mvincs and mounds of the oiiff which once 
bordered on the Ganges bed. Among the relics of antiquity, the shrine 
of R.djd Ajaipdl ranks first in interest, having been erected, in all 
prDb.abiliiy, by the Jaip,-!! conquered by hlahmild ofGhaam', and killed 
in 1021 a.D. by the Chandel IWjd of Kdlinjar. The SfasJiJj or 
Cathedral Mosque, also dates back to Hindu times, hsijilkrs txfhibitiQg' 
traces of early carving, with florid details of sculptuie, loa idolatrous 
for the handicraft of Musalmdn workmen. It still bears the name ofJ„ 
Sftd’s Kitchen (SM-ki-rasoi), and is said to have been converted- to.'its^, 
present u-se by Ibrdhim Shdh of Jaunpur about 1400 xo. N'orth-WTist'' 
of die town stand the later Jluhamniadau tombs of Pal:f Pir and his 
son, Shaikh Mehndi, dating from about 1650. Other Muaidmdn mau-- 
Aolcnms cover surrounding fields, The present Inhabitaiits ^ve for ther 
most part in huts built up against the ancient walls. It formed one of 
the great traditional centres of Aryan civifisadon. Hindufi^m in Lower 
Bengal dates Us legendary origin firotn a Bnlbman migmdod souHiijards 
from tins city, drc. 800 or 900 To this day all Brfhmans in the 
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Lawer Provinces trace iboir descent to one or otlier of the five 
Brahtnans from Kanauj. 

Kan-bain^*— Revenue circle in Akyab District, Arakau Division, 
British Burma. Pop. (1S76), 3433; gross revenue, ^ r 259. 

SdnchanjangtL — An immense mountain peak in the Eastern 
Plimalaj'ai, on the boundary between Sikkim and Nepal, luit sf .p' 
5'^ if., long. SS'^ r r' 26" E. The second loftic*st measured mountain in 
the world; elevation, 28,176 feet. 

SCfittCliaivjIUMl, — ^A lofty spur of the Ilimilayas, forming the northern 
bounJaiy line of Sikkim. 

KAncharapdira. — ^\wllageand station on the Eastern Bengal Raihvay, 
on the northern boundary of the District of the Twenty-four PargansU, 
Bengal j aS miles from Calcutta. 

KfLllcWvaram (JCdtuMpiltr ). — Town in Chengalpat District, Madniif. 
— .Sftf CoirjP.VERAM. 

KandaJliir ( Cf/Wf/h/w/-). — Chief town of the Pro^iince of the same 
name in Afghdnistan 5 situated in lot, 31“ 37' n., and long. 65“ 30' f,, 
between the Arganddb and Tamak river, 89 miles soiilh-weat of KheWt-i- 
GhiU.iT, 333 miles south-west of GbamI, 31S south-west of Kdbul, and 
3S0 south-east of Plenit The following account of the town is condensed 
from Colonel Maegregor’a Gasetken but as Kandahar lies beyond the 
British Frontier, no respouaibility rests with the Government of India 
for any facts or opinions here offered. 

The population of the city of Kandalnir has been very variously 
estimated; Elphinstone gives 100,000, Hough So.ooo, Masson 25,000 
to 30,000, Fcrrier 30,000, Court 25,000, and Bellew 15,500. But 
these great discrepancies may be reconciled by supposing that the 
population increases and diminisbes according as the government 
js protective or oppressive. Kandahdr is probably capable of holding 
from 50,000 to So, 000 inhabitants. Fcrrier states lliat one-fourth of 
the population are Banakiiis, one-eighth Ghilzdi.s, onc-eiglith various 
Dura.ni tribes, and one-half Parsivans nnd Hiudu.s ; and that ilicre are 
no Juws or Armenians in the ciiy’. The town is situaied on a level 
plain covered with cultivation. On the South and cast arc detached 
hills, on the north and tvest a low ridge. Its shape is an irregular 
oblong, the length being iTrom north to soutli, with a « ircuit of 3 
miles rood yards* It is surrounded by a ditch, 2.1 feut wide and 10. 
feet deep, and by a ivall which is 20^ feet thick at the bottom, 
feet thick at the lop, and 27 feet in height This wall is made of 
mud hardened by exposure to the sun, without revetment of stone or 
brick. The length of the west face is 1967 yards, of the cast 1810, of 
the sonlli r-3..t5, and of the uorth 1 16.;. There are six giiie.s, vir. the 
Bardiirdni ,ind Kibul pn the east face, the Sblkarpur on the south, the 
■ jblflnit and Topkjidna on tlic west, and the Tdgali on the north. The 
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Ovl';:ft:d':,l lljy ‘.U i{«'L!^jL lLr,?U-iTl r-Ji-t L?'.T iiJtQ’iW •,^'nj' 
^.¥ fj'jL-.- lir-p ^frybr is'. -Efu. TH-; cuciii^A I'-.liJ'.'X lii.? jiV-Lj t, j; 
^311^1 tr^uijr-j i-tiiLfiii-i inl uiicr,-] fVc;!. rtf'Jn Hu l-tirpj; 
j =2ri:"t zHrrrtjh fljj dty »u Xii„:2 SCkH rf 

ci'.'nj'is'Tinii-^ ixom the .’^hiiJrpjr j,jiij Jr'fJa Tq t^crrtjaleh ijz. d 1 
2.t the J'fl-n'r.i. *‘4 IJL? fn'inf H-’lr iiliiitr-rj tjJi.n 

it :i tiwras; 5c v^nfii in Obn;f:i3e, call.J ih-i 

ih,i: frinniv,! llIrt^;:^ iri. d’ix'm 4a j.irJ; '.ricirr, J,[1 i ; (0 Ijrcj vlii 
j.m4 TIj-.-j an- after t!iif ti,* 

r^ij'.'TTiidv Ic^t'J Unm fhrt.'IiapiiKcrttefjcin. aiJ-cti i/hiro 

jijv'a (u t*ic >:itiidi‘l, ;'nJ it f.-int.2d the Siuol 'O.I-i p Vi-j-.' 

ru.-Ti^^ii’ M iti: ^ffdih ai-J ncdJl tnir4r,<;t.-i, Jh'I JpjcCi iIw ip'-'t '-h ' 

iH'^a ia ficint of lii^ fipdcJ, li-tviciji tS-x j'jitiJiia tjh I'l: 

i.i'L-ar Tiiure C^'.' >inij]liT rL~jnci'a''.r wrtciff jua fftua* 

|■rll^^JJaJ on:: -, tyitjriiv tht: rity i.liTLttt {all crc._.^^ i i-tif ii^ rlyjtir 

any,Jcj), tsO'crn ■^■finli ,7ii5i lUe hot** t> tSKTc s-j a jclJH y^'xlj.- 

■□fi [c ,nit rctitid ilKftiti' 'nie- J,<-ic'cit {A-iKTjIly ilirv l-'-ift cf ifq’tnlt:''-!} 
aatl 411* tLit 4r,tl 4W rte Irs'^eJ 

aid!" jJvIi arc !>/ hi-^ik v,ill-v a»iJ 

"A-ilh ahd fhuJz oi-Tt ^7i>aiii.iis A idtUi 

’-U5-tJ 1 .'v|iji-tr*isTi'-?, ur\‘i thre*! or fout bjt*k i:uz>^rrbJ|^ 

ii_j.j.-i.L'tc4 ^'ftl-in, ):irv.!:ij atiJ yair.ud. 'Ih-; utiatrttn 

upzn nn die kalti, anfl Arc tillK} uy T,.a 

lei mw tiw 'llumi a;c "-.iw t-'.f vidt 

tfX’J", J mr.ed vkiiU domst., itiidc r'«f :;Tin-lL!^a7i!lr’'"'kj^ lalili it 

l.e*“ tlu li'i'i in liie orf.Wr lO'SiltMit itlS XI-IjI-J ft ■-’.^a cJe-lu 

vhicily ift tie vJtvrlo |l’'.c diy. H Kan_y",.ti rJdidP.;} 

iifvcrjl 'J!c.-.;v:rlut -, tvaVa m lai.* r.’dc llvaxij lai;! Tj* s.r:jl!-rt^ri n-f 

TZa-’ifar I'Iare:'v nt^det Ij ai cfts IV'^Tl* yi' i.ii'i >.[!], 

i^j.iili <J it Ji /-n op^^l •ijvirc »-,;nii5 ififl •’ill'll q 

I'Lj'." uf ^Inzi ; -ais-jt af n vf Jrt e{-’n fite^ ill k ."ij'.3ti=Tl nlie 

Mf ?lLilj D'jrOiJ, 4J-4 diietIiiLI 

(-4uire4 l'rij''Ar, jual ^utnurAMrii by 1 uiTiJ 

hy rj/ir^nsti. 1*. o-rrhip /IS : 

3r,.l jl^ tVj ;iucni>’rb nf H-j: fciycrrt qj^y' 

fruai A 4>-^nc-a T-bc [t^ic iiutl t*Cdin U en!r-T-i vll^ ^ Ij: ■ 

f'l siTTr-^Ti llt-i" ij r!:t.j,\!iM uf t;.4 rrj.XiPch, 3 ?:'; •w-j'lJj’LIJ^- 

I^'lU' 51 i^.-r,T,-»-'-;d r.f A r'i v?:j Ji-jQ- if.' ■T-^rf *,=aiw^,--f 

p;.. in’’”"! '-.jV'JXi ff i'^.yrr^, ./f r-di-^T-d. r'jjP V. 

Ti,jd-.'ii -i_’' ■> ■ ';-■. m! lb.' L’SU liTxj Car .Vt-'^a'a, ii“j j.".;; ^ ^ 

Tllt l.ltilL.J!“n''.11r ^._-.-1!l.r.i Jj .Lfrjf’-S, LirraJjif yq ^^JTI 

! : -J iq '1 ] “'-- L” \ IZJ f m ' J . a Uf ^ r. ^ A.r.-{-j 

■.*“ nit ^ 4fC L.. !— jes.; T-...ip f Liti’ ji. - j- 

-4j=qn ‘\^ cs--\zT, J-r-jLi TH Ay =3j qrH'!"._r UjC'"’'! ’ 
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and its windows of trellis-woric in stone admit a solemn and pleasing 
light' . 

Tiie trade between Kandahdr and Herat and Afashad is carried on 
pnt|cipally by Persians^ who bring down silk (raw and manufactured), 
topper utensils, guns, daggers-, swords, precious stones (turquoise), 
brdcade, gold and silver braiding, Belgian ducats, horses, karks, carpels, 
,-etc>, anil take back wool, felts, postins and skins of the fo.Y, wolii etc. 
'.Till 1830" tile trade was considerable, and also during the Britisli 
. -occupation; but after the ret-um of Kohan Dil Khdn in 1S43, his 
t3Tanhy drove away the principal merchants. The principal inanu- 
factures-of Kmrdahiir are silks, felts for coats, and rosaries of a soft 
vcrysialliKed silicate of magnesia, found neat the city. The vine is very 
. extensively cultivated in the suburban gardens of Kandahar, wbicit 
. -produce no less than 19 different kinds of grapes. The bdsdrs ate 
■ “ well supplied with good and cheap provisions, and excellent fruit is 
abundant, — apricots, pomegranates, quinces, figa, plums, peaches, 
cherries, apples, mulberries, etc. Dried fruit forras the great stajjle of 

- the place. 

Ilisloty.-^l'xovw the remotest limes, KandaJrir must have been n 
town, of much importance in .tVsia, as its geographical position sufii- 
cfuntly Indicates, it being the centmt point at whicli tile roads from 
' Henit, Scistiin, Ghor, India, .and Kdbul unite, and the commercial 
mart of these localities. Kandniidr is supposed to have been one of 
the seven cities built in tile interior of Asia by Aliywndcr the Great, on 
the ^Otmd that Kdndar or Kandlahdr is an abbreviation of the name 
Iskandar. JProm the hands of Alexander, Kandahdr is suppo.sc£l to 
have passed into the power of the Seleukiiles, whose histor>' is involved 
in obscurity. It is scarcely possible to determine what its condition 
was under the dominion of the Parthiana and Sassanides, for the history 

- of Kandahar at that time is enveloped in darkness, which lasted nearly 
to the period when tire successors of Muhammad invaded Persia; but it 
appears certain that the Arabs penetrated into it in the first age of the 

, Hijira. In a.i>. 8(>3, Ydkdb-ben Leis, founder of the dynasty of the 
Soffarides, possessed himself of Kandahar; the Sassanides drove out 
diisi successors* and it Avas taken from tlicm by thd famous Mahmiicl 
Ghaznavi, whose dynasty was overthrown by that of the Ghorides. 

. Under these Iasi, Kandaintr fell by turns -into the hands of petty 
airtbilious chiefs, who all succumbed to the ‘ Seljukides.' These pas- 
se.ssed it- till Sanjar, a prince of that dynasty, was overthrown by.tlie 
Tiirkomiuis, who were established in the town in 1153. A few years 
after, if fell under the xjower of GhH^-ud-din Muhammad, a Ghoridc 
prince. AH-ud-dln Muhammad, Sultdn of Klxaurism, took it' in 
and. his son was dispossessed by the famou.s'-Jah.ingir Kli,i.n, ‘ 

The descendants of that conqueror. alio wednit to be wrenched irom 
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them by the prince of the dynasty of Maleb-ktirt> who irere :succecdeil 
by Uie chiefs of the country till the period at whidi TimiWantr iii'vttderl 
and took possession of it (1389); at hisd^th it became part, of die 
dotninious of his son, Shali-'Rokh. The Tiinurides retained it till' ^68, 
at Avhich epoch the death of the SuitJin Abii Sayyid caused: the di*r 
membennent of the £rnpir& After this tttne, ^j^ndaluti and some 
surrounding Districts formed an independent States In 1512, it was 
in the power of a chief called Shdh Beg, who lyas dispossciised by the 
famous Bdbar, founder of the dynasty of Uie Mughals in Indii> ito 
whose dominions it was annexctl Kot long afterwards, Kandahilr wai, 
seized by the Persians, and, afler falling into die hands of the Mughals 
(from whom the Persians regained it in 1 dan), it was seized by the 
Uzbeks, who were not dnvea out till 1634. ft again clianged hands 
from time to time, and during the last 130 years ba$ figuttd rcon- 
spicuously in history. In 1737, Nadir Slidh, with an army of xoo,aqi> 
men, blockaded tiie place for r8 months. It was then $tonni.-d, and 
after a gallant resistance die commandant spnendered. In 1834,. 
Shah 5 huj;i marched against Kandahdr with 22,000 men, but nus^ 
compelled, after a desperate series of struggles lasting 54 day?,' to 
retire. This was the Last unaided attempt of the Sadozdis to re-take 
Kandahar j the nest time Shdh ShojA appeared on the fields it ‘ 
was with the support of the British Gox'erumcnt. The army of the 
Indus took possession of Kandohdr on the aoth April 1S59, ivith-> 
out any resistance being attemjited. On the nmrch of the aimy-to ' 
Ghazni and Kdbul, a force of tlwee baitqties of artillfery, and two- 
regiments of infantry and a rcgimeal of cavalry was leA. This was 
afterwards increased, and General Nott arrived to take command In. 
November 1839. Throughout 1840 and most of i5.jT,aflair5 remamnd ^ . 
quint at I'^ndahar, thunks to the good managenient of Baivlinson nud , 
Nuir. But m September of the latter year, the first signs of the coming 
storm were visible in the atoppage of comniunicaiion between ICan- ^ 
dalnlr and Ghazni, No attempt, however, was made to lay siege m.. . 
Kandahdr by the rebel Uuianfs, An army of iBeu'i under Safdar Jruig, 
Sadozdj, hovered about in the vicinity, plundering the villages, and by' 
every possible means urging the inhabitants tp Join m on atlack on tlic„ 
British troops. In the beginning of Matcli 1842^ he conimcnced to 
approach too closely to die city itself; and tliat general moved olit to meet - 
Jitm, leaving sfioo men in the city. He signally defeated Safdar Jung ; 
hot hi hk absence an attempt was made to carry the place by A bight ■ , 
astiaiilL During the forenoon of ibe lolli Alan-Ji 1 842, bocUtS t>f the 
enemy, liorte and foor, were observed assembling from all qinnlers, 
taking u]j n-positiun near old Kandahar and the adjoining villages j 
and in Ui(.- pOUr>c of llic ilay their number rapidly incrtaseiJ, parb'es 
from the wain body moving round and istablislnng theuisclvcs in front 
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oJ'ifhfl Sfiitiq^ur gate. As thuir olytct was evtdcnilj* to attack the 
, e:tfi'ison, the talitical Agent directed die mhabitanU to shut their 
shops and Tewani within their hottses, find precautions were taken to 
secure the gates by piling bags of gram Inside. About S o’clock 
a desperate lUtack was made upon the Henit gate, and* owing to the 
darkness of the night, some combustibles were placed near il and 
ignited unpercds'ed, and in a lew minutes the gate was in flames. A 
parly of loo rank and file from die ^nd KegHiicnl, and a company from 
the Shalfs i.st Infantiy, were mnnediately ordered to .suj)port the guard 
at the gate, and two guns were also- placed in position commanding the 
entrance. Dense masses of the enemy now collected at this point, 
keeping up .an incessant and heavy fire, which w.is returned with great 
effect from the rampartfi; but sO reckless and daring were the assailants, 
that nolvvtUistnndiug the fearful havoc among tlicm, eight or ten men 
acta.illy forced tlteir way by tearing down the burning fragments of the 
gate, an.d scrambling over die ba^ of grain. Tiiese were instantly 
shot, and tlieir fate, together with the galling fire from the walls, dis- 
mayed the attacking party, who retired about midnight after four hours' 
resolute fighting. Anodier attack took place at the Shildipur gate 
about 0 p,ii„ and a simHnr attempt was made to fire it, which, how- 
ever, foiled, and the assailants were driven back. A small party also 
npproached the Kilml gate;, but the garrison being everywhere on the 
alert, the enemy were compelled to retire about i ,v.m. of the i iili, and 
r.whun the d.i;y broke not a soul was visible. After this, a force was 
moved under Colonel Wywer to the rdlicf of the brave garrison of 
■ Rlie)iIl-i-Ghiltdi, on whidi, tliinking fliat the diminution thus caused 
gave them anotlier opportunity of attacking Kandaliar, the Duran! 
rebels, fiaoo strong, under Safdar Jang and Akb.ar KJiin, moved down 
.dose to Kandaliir, and took possession of some steep, rocky hill-s 
within a mile of the city walls, ITieir position was good, and some uf 
their points strong, but they had no reserve, and were somewhat 
scaltCrerL General Nott sent the 42d and 43d Regiments Native 
Infantry with 4 guns, under Colonel Stacey, to reconnoitre, followed by 
Her Majesty's .^isst and artUleiy, At one o’clock, the force was in action- 
Tlie DuTiinfs efoamed the rocks above tlie city, and on them our force 
marched, the light companies as a storming party, supported by the 
43d and the artillery, who kept up a continual fire. From, the position 
of the enemy, and the character of the ground, some loss followed,— 
about 30 killed and wounded, including- 7 or 8 Jsuroptfana. After 
tills, the bills on the opposite side -were covered by large masses of tlio ^ 
Duranls, who, however, soon gave way, and in great disorder all fled, ^ 
striving to gain the Babawall Pass. A horrible scene ensued here, 
'^Thinking to entrap the British troops, the Ghd'ris had barjiimdr-d the’ 

' pass,: and the Duranls, horse and foot, unable to make way, rushed 
; ' VOt. V. ... - o 
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rflund the base of the hilla. Chase ’v«ts giveij by Licutcnah't Chaiaber- 
Jara. wth die ca\’alry atid artilleiy' m qjlendid Style. The Dudnii 
were driven completely from their position^ and fled to ^wr, canip 
beyond the Argaiiddb. No other attempt was made against iti city 
dtiring General Nott's time; and on die Sth August tS-^s, he evaouaiefi 
it on his march to Kdbnl, taking with him T*iraiSr MIr?d, whom. he bar! 
in vain endeavoured to induce to remain, ^atclar Jang then 'took 
possession, but in four months he urns driven out by Kohlia Djl 
ItJada, who returned from Perab. This chief eommenced a ndgu of 
gross tyranny and spoliation, which reduced the ihhabitants.ofrJ^pi- 
tlahdr to die last cbh of desjuir — a State from which they were pnly 
relieved by bis death in 1355. His son, Siuhammad Sadik, dien. 
coming to Eandahdr, sebicd the property and valliajhles of his deccated- 
father, which proceeding giving great oiTence to his uncle Kahlni pil' 
Kbdn, that chief invited the interference of Host Aluhammad, who 
accordingly anii-ed and took possession of the city Jn hfovemheir 1355, 
apparently without opposition, and appointed his son, Ghulin Haidur 
Khdn, governor. This chief was suJl governor when. Loimden's mission 
arrived in 1857, but he died soon after its withdrawal. ShtT.-Ui KhSn 
appears to have sticcecdcd Ohuldm I-Iaidai fCIuin. as governor of' 
Kandfllidr, and on bis becoming Amir, hla full brother, Altlhnmmad 
Amin XGidu, was appointed in his stead This cliieiv however, joined 
the rebellion against Slier All, and was killed in the battle of IChibnc, 
on the fidi June 1S65, w^cre he had advanced 10 iuect him. Hfe 
brother, Mnliammad Sharif, fled 10 ICandahdr, and after a vain attempt 
to raise partisans, surreudeied to the Amir Shcr Atf KJia'n, who con- 
se>,piently, on the 14II1 June 1S65, took possession of Xanrldbir. After 
the defeat of Shcr .Mi Khiu at EJieldt-i-Ghjlidi on thn lylh of Japumry - 
1867, K.indahdr passed ftom his giaax; to that of Azhn KhaOj Im-halft ' 
brotlier and rival. But afier the battle on the Helraasd on the rst' 
j\pril rS68, Kandahdr again fell into the pioivcr of Shcr All through 
his son, Yakub Khitn. . ' 

In the campaign of 1 873-79, Kandahdr was occupied by the Britiilbi'^ 
troops, and held by t)ie Quetta column until die end of the wmi -Th& " J 
flight .and death of Shcr Alf, the Amir of AlghdnisUlnt who had forced - 
ils into hostilities with him, practically brought the campaign^ .to '.i ^ 
close, and an advance which was contemplated hy our Quetta cpIhroiTf \ 
from Kandohdr ivas countermanded before any opemiioEM.bf'ficsi-ratoy' 
importance had been carried out from thar base. iCandahar' wav 
restored to Afghanistan on the conclusion of peace with VAtub JChAii, ‘ 
and his anceptauce of our terms in. rSyg. , ^ J ' , . 

On the resumption of hostilities to avenge the murder of our ' Ani'-. ' 
Iiasaodor, Si,r Louis Cavagn.irr, Eandalnlr ivas reaccupied in Supteiabe?^ ' , 
1879 by a British force under GeneraJj Stetvart, Tlit Waif, or'riilci. 
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appoliiled by Ydknl; Khan was not, however, disturbed, and continued 
to qonduot the government of Jiandahdr city and province. In June 
Aydb Klian, a claimant totltc throne of AfgbinisUin^ marched 
from Herat to occupy Kandaliar, The troops of the Wdli mudnledt and 
joined Ayilb’s fyree, which in July defeated a brigade of our troops under 
General JJurrows, and invested ICaadahdr. General Roberts, however, 
proceeded from Kabul to Kandah/lr by a rapid and brilliant march, and 
completely deJeated Ayiib Klidn, W'ho fled with a handful of followers 
to Hchir. The British remain in undisturbed possession of Kandahar, 
but its pernnnent telcniion has now been decided against (Jan. iSSi). 

^ndHpur. — ^Town in South Kanara District, Madras > situated in 
lat, 13" 3S' M., long. 74* 4a' E., 55 miles west of Nfangalore. Pop, 
(rSyx), 35457 number of houses, 531. Formerly one of the principal 
ports of the Bedndr Rdj, after the disruption of the VijMyanagar fcing- 
dom, In the 16th century, tlie Portuguese settled here and built a 
fort (which still exists a little Inland from the vilhage), .md a strong, 
^velI-b^^lt redoubt on the sea-face, commanding the entrance to the 
river. On this redoubt now stands the Head Assistaht Collector’s 
oflicc and residence. It was from Kandapiu that General Matthews 
started on Insmarclt against Bcdmir. After being for a quarter of a 
century under Mysore, the town fell to tht.* British in 1 799, and was 
included in the District of Kanara. 

K ^ndhla , — Municipaltown in Muzaffamngar Ihstrift, North-Westeni 
Pruvinces, Lat, 29“ iS’ 30” u., long 77' 19' 5" e. ,■ pop, (r873), 
iT, 03 <), consisting of 6085 Hindus and 494 1 Muhamnuulans. Situated 
on bw ground, a little west of the E.astcrii Jumna Canal, 33 radios 
south-west of MuzafTanjagar. Agricultural town, with small Ioc.il trade, 
hfanufacture of ^oltpetTC. Police station and post office.* Municipal 
revenue In x875-7d, ^^69.4- 

Kaadh-lildls, — Tract of country in Bod Tributary State, Orissa, 
jxow under a loose form of British administration. The country consists 
uf a broken plateau, intcr.sected by ridges of low hills, the last refuge 
of the aboriginal Kandh (Khond) race. The villages are few in number, 
and divided from each other by rugged peak-s and dense fore.sts j but a 
regular sysfem of government on the aboriginal plan is maintained, the 
Jiaralets bang distributed into tnatoft each muta being under the super- 
vision of Us own chief. Throughout this wild tract, the Kandlis claim 
an indefeasible right In the so‘il. They assert Umt the whole of Bod 
and also the neighbouring country xvas once theirs, and that they have 
been gradually pushed back inlo the recesses of the bills' by unscrupu- 
lous invaders. At any rate, the Kandh^mdls were never more than 
■■ nominally subject to the- Bod Rdjd,- who waa totally unable to confrol 
"or coerce them. After the British Government discovered the frequency 
jafr human s.icrifict* among the Kandhs, an Agency wa.'i ostahlfehed 
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to put a stop to tljtf piacilce (Act xxj* of rS^j); and flu^ TSgd Udjd 
ghdiy ceded the Kandh-mids to os for the "better suppression of Ihese 
inhuman rites. The people are a wild, itnptilsive race}' but’ the 
Commissianer of Orissa reports Uiat for years they have lived peace- 
ably under our rule. They pay no rent, and ivu take no rev.euue 
wJtaiavcr Iroin them, but merely keep order and preveot oppression 
by means of a tahsUddrt supjiorted by a strong force of poEce. Tins 
oJEcer's principal duties are to prevent, or put a stop to, blond ftnils, 
to adjust dangeious disputes, and to take co^tsauco uf any seciou^ 
Clime. The Bod Rijd now exercises no authority In llu: Kiaidh-mdlj,^ 
The tract contains Sad villages, io,8ix houses, and a total popalhriqu ini- 
iSya of 5i,Sio persoos. ClassiEcd according to religion — Hiudiis^ 
16,473, or 31*8 per cent. 5 Mtihammadaus, 1 1 ; ' oiher<»V3S»3J^» or 
per Cent.; total, 51,810, viz. 26,556 males and females, rrnpor-'- 
U'on df males in total population, 51-3 per cent Classified actordin!«‘ 
to race — Abort^nal tribes, 35,798, or 64*1 pet cent, composed alnioat , 
entirely of Knndhs (34,005) ; semi-Hinduized aborigines, 6S31, or 1-3*2 
per cent, of whom 6^04 aw Bins ; Hindos, prjo, or 177 per cent, the , 
most numerous castes being ALigadha Godk^ (*<=' 45 )* Suds (1733)* :mtf 
Suris (1639). 'fhe most valuable agricultural product is turmeric, of 
an unusually fine qualit)*, which is bought up by traders from the 
]ilaius. A regular police force, 55 strong, and n village watch of x 19 men, 
mobitain order. 'J'hc Kandhs uionifirst a xetnnrk.able growing indina- 
rion towards education. The Commissioner recently reported that 
* these people have submitted of their own v/lsb, and indeed of Oieir 
own morion, to a uiic on liquor- shops, the proceeds of which are 
devoted to the establishment of sdiools. The tax has been, realized 
without difficulty, and a number of schools have been established. - 
The school-houses have been built and are maintained by the pcoiile - 
tlieraselvea.' Charitable dis»peu5.aiy at Bispara, A fuller account - of -- 
the iateresdng tribe inhabiting this tract will bo found in the article pn.^/ 
the OR-issa Tninnr.vsv Sr.vrts. i. 

KdudiL — rormei Subdivision of Murshtddb'id Xlistrict, Bengal: 
Area, 450 square miles, with 51a villages or towns, 55,909 houses, and / 
a tot^ population in 1872 of 335,337 persons, Hindus, tSOj^TS* ^ 
per cenL} Muhammadans, 74.35^ or 31*5 per cent.; Clnfetians, 5; ' 
‘others,’ 1791 ; total, 335,337, vh. 1x1,334 males and 123,903 fcmaleit . 
Proportion of males in total population, 47‘3; density of popabrinm ‘ 
533 per sipjartmile; villages per square mile, i'r4J peisons. per 
village, 4607 houses per square mile, 334} pereons pet' bouMi 4*3. 

In *873, the Subdivision of Kiadt was atolished in conscqcence of [ 
transfers to and from Bfrbhdm, and reconstituted as kailjirK. Hat 
SuBDlVtSlOM. " - - - 

Kandi (ot ydf/itf AI/wi/Z),— Municipal town m Xfutduddbad District, . 
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Btsngalj situated in the extreme south -east of tlie District, at tlie 
point where the river Jfor enters from Bfrbhdin. Lat. 33’ $ 5 ' n., 
lung, 8S' 5' I*' E. Pop. (1872), Hindus, 10,452; Muhaininadans, 
1516; ‘others/ 48; total, ia,oi6, viz- 5569 males and 6447 females. 
Hunidpnl income in 1871, £s 5 ^ > espenditare, ;;iC‘14S; rate of taxa- 
tion, iid.'pctr head. KdnUi owes much of its importance to tlie 
circumstance that it is the residence of the Rdjds of Pifilepdrd, a 
wealthy and devout Hindu family. The founder of this family was 
Gangd Govind Stnh, the dania of Warren Hastings, who was bom at 
Kdndl, and redred thither in his ^old age with an immense fortune, 
which he devoted to the erection of shrines and images of Krishna. 
His name has acquhed a traditional celebrity for the most magnificent 
frtiiililiai or funeral obsequies, ever perfomied in Bengal. These were 
celebrated in honour of his mother, and are stated to have cost 30 
hr^hs of mpees, or ^200^000. The guests on the occasion incliukd 
the Ritjds and zamiitddrs of half Bengal, presided over by the Brdhinan 
Kajd Sib Chandra of Krishnagnr, in Nadiya. They are said to have 
been fed witli fresh holy rice from Jaganndth, brought by relays of 
posts iirom Purl to JKdndL 

KflPditlro .' — Tdlufi of Hntdarabdd District, Sind, lying between 28’ 
54' 30" and ‘if 13' ti. lat, and between 68° 7' 45" and 68“ 30' 30" u. 
lung. JPop. (1873), 47,768; area, 3r5 square miles; nmnber oi fastis, 
7 ; number of villages, 71. Re\'enue in 1873-74, ^11,034, of ^yhich 
^io,i8x was derived from imperial and jCS43 from lea'll sources* 

Kaudlttro,— Government village in the Kandidro idluk^ Haidarfhad 
(HydvKibdd) District, Sind; situate on the Nnsnii Canal, in lat 37“ 

N., and long. 68* 15' e, Distant north-cast from Tlidm Shdh 10 
miles, from Kamdl Dero 6 miles, Datbelo 6 miles, Bliiria ro miles, 
Mohbat Dero Jatoi 7 miles, Mohbat Dero Sidl 10 miles, and Ldldia 
6 miles, with sJl which places it has ro.id communication. The line 
of telegraph passes close to the town. Kandidro is the headquarters 
station of a mttkhtuXrJtdr and iapaddr^ wiilr their establishments, and 
lias police lines for 1 1 men. There ace, besides, a subordinate judge's 
court, post oflice, market, scl»ool-house, District bungalow, and 
dharmsdltu Tlie municipality, established in February rS6r, had an 
income in iS73-74of ;^36o. Pop. (1872). 3538, consisting of 1074 
M-uhammadansi 750 Hindus (chielly Lohdnos), and 734 others 
Cprobafaly Slfchs). The principal occupation of the people is agricul- 
ture, but ibe Hindu portion of the inhabitants are engaged in trade, 
whfdi is mainly in grain and cloth. Hlanufaclures of coame paper and 
country cloth. The toiyji of Kandlaro is said to have been built 
during the reign of the Delhi Emperor Jalidugir. Before it v/a,s 
"-built, there was another In existence close to it, called Patolpur, which 
’ was 'abandoned owing to an imusaal nso of the inundation waters. 



'J'h(i site of chc present toffjj was then chosen as lj(3iflg"somi^!rh3t ‘ 
more clevared) and hwong at the time a faige tnimber ttces 

growing upon it, the place took, it is supposed, iiom tiiii’ cTrcurosiantc 
llie name of Kanriiaro. 

Kaadldiwan. — ^Town in lUi Bareli District, Oudh ; situatedion tin: 
jjanks of the Ganges on the read from Salon to Mustafa b.'id„e a mtlcv 
from Udi Bareli town, and 6 from Manikpur* Pop, — 

namd)', 356,^ Hindus and 6S Mtihninmadans. Government school 

Kaadiil.— To^vn in i^arsinhpnr Obn'iet* Ceiittal Provina'A IjI- 
i*a“ 57 ■ w., long. 79* j,t' 30" E. ; ! fnjle from Narsinhpnr, from^ which 
it is separated by the Singrf «<//</. Pop, (rSyo), about 5000, ' Hader 
the Goads, KandiK vaa a little villago bdonging to the Singpilt^ Sub- » 
divisioti, where the subordinate goverjior redded. New, though the 
headquatters station is called NaraiiiUpuri the Goveroment oljiccs and 
houBtjs 0/ the Europeans are in KandilL 'ITie only manufacture^^ the 
v/eavirig of cotnnion native cloth. 

Eandukdr, — ^'fown in NcUore DisfriCt, Madras. Lot. 15^ ra_* jp” 

JJ,, long. 79' 57' E.? pup. (rSyi), yiorj number of hotibos, 1415,, D 
is (he headquarters of a fdlui of the same name, and contains ao- old 
hill fort, Noted for iis breed of cattlcr . ■ 

Kttnor.—One of the petty States of Suuth KithiHwdr, fromLmy ; 
cotiMsdog of 1 village, with t independent tribute-payer. Estimated 
icvetuic in XS7C, ;^eoo; idbute of ;^i9p.vidtti the Git^wdr of JJatoda.. " 

Kan-gaW. — Revenue drcle in Kyouk-hjjyd Disuicr, Atafcjui. 
Division, Biitish Burma. Area, ir square miles; pop. {1876), 2758: .. 
gross jcvcnoe, jCs 19 - 

KilBgCyfim, {Kdngfm, ATwgsr).— Towii In Coimbatore Divtricfr 
Madras. Lat rr" x' n„ long, 36' z. | pop. (187 r), 6553 \ number 
of houses, 1646. Formerly headquaitcra of the Distridii and, HU rS7^ 
of the Sub-Coilcctor. Once famous fur its breed of caula. ltisn,b^y 
iniutket town, conuccted by good roads ^vith 3 raiUvay stations. , Irt the 
name of this toxvn lingers the only tracu of the ancient kingdom bf 
Kongu. 

KdtigtSt^ — British District in the Licuttaiant-Governotship uf the 
Punjab, Ijdng between 31* so' and 33* it. bit., and bohveen^ 7 . 5 *, 59 * 
and 7S* 35^ r. long. Area (tSyS), S9S8 square miles; popufatioii m 
rS6S, 7.13.88? persons. Kingra forms the nortb-ensteruDfstrice pFEbe 
Jalandhar (JuCundur) Divisiou. It is bounded on the suufch.wcst by 
l-Ioshiiqitir District ; on the north-west by the hill potclonof Gurdifepur 
and the Native Stat<i of Charaba; on the novth^east-bjr the gnat Himl-, 
kyan chain, vrtiich sepantlca it from Thibet and iJ^ie Chinese Empire ; 
and an the south-east by the Native States of Ba'shiihr, Mand|,jmd 
Biliispm, 'JJbe admmistrative beadquarters ^e at the cantomiicnt of" 
Dir.m.M.iivLit, among the spins of the Diidolx Dhsr^ 
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District of K^tigta is nn artificial admiuistra- 
l.vc division, ooiapriring a vast and heterogeneous tract, which extends 
eastward from the ylain country of cheBdri and Jaltutc^ar (Jullundur) 
Dodbs, zeros'? two distinct Himdlayan ranges, for into llic heart of Thibet. 
Iji sJiapc it forms t >70 separate blodts, lying on either side of the outer 
FI icoalayaa chain, which bounds the horizon of the Punjab pLoiiis. l*he 
western bloclc consists of an irregular triangle, whose base lies upon 
the Hoshidrpur border, while the Native Slates of Charaba and hLindi 
constrict its upper portion to a narrow neck. Beyond this point, the 
eastern block expands once more like an hour-glass, and embraces tlie 
mid'-Hlmalayari tract of Kullit, with the Thibetan Subdivisions of 
Lauuj. 'and Swri. The District thus nuturaljy foils inio tltree parts; 
the snl>-HiradJnyan country of ICdngra Proper, the central valleys of 
KuJIuand Bangdbal, and the rugged outer region of the Thibetan slope. 
It consists almost entirely of immense mountain ranges, whose three 
parallel lines, with a transverse ridge, form four main basins, in each of 
wJticli a great river takes its rise — the Beas (Bids), the Spiti, the Chendb, 
and the Rdvi, The Eeas lias its origin in tlie Rotang Mountains, north 
of KLullu, and, after flowing southvrard for about 50 miles, traverses the 
State of Mandi, .and then drains the whole valley of Kdngra Proper. 
I'lie Spiti, rising in the Thibetan valley of the same name, runs due 
south to join the Sutlej (Satlaj) in the Native State of Bashahr. The 
Uhertib springs from die slopes of Lahdl, and runs north of the central 
. Flimdlayas into the State of Chaniba; while the Rdvi, draining the 
.'^Bangaljal valley, keeps to the soutli of the same cliain and flows nortli- 
westward, also into Chaniba. Prom the great variety of tlie diftcrent 
tracts included in the District by modern arrangements, it is impossible 
■ . (d assign any general physical peculiarities to the whole beyond their 
'■ contmon characteristic as- mountainous regions, intersected by snowy 
'■ - c]iain.s .auU scored by deep river valleys:. The western portion, abutting 
oil the Punjab plains, admits of ailtivation, and supports a compara- 
tively dense populattou ; w'hile the bare and sietde eastern glens are 
epatscly inhabited by a Thibetan race. Further parliaitnrs will be 
found under the separate headings of KjtNOitA Propee, Kullo, LuIKUL, 
and Svrrr. 

JSf/J'A/iy.—The hills of Kilngra Proper have formed for many centuries 
the dominions of numerous petty princts, all of whom traced their 
descent to the ancient Kntoch kings of Jalandhar (J ullundUr). Accord- 
ing to the mytliical chronologj- of the ^fuMMdraia, their dynasty first 
established itself in the countiy between the Sutlej and die Beas ^tecn 
- ' Imudced years before the Christian era. Tn the 7Ui century 
Hibuen Thsang, the adnese Buddhist pilgrim, found the. Jalandhar 
'y, monarchy still undivided. At some later period, perliaps that oft the 
. Miisalroin invasion, the Katodi princes were driven jntp the hills, 
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wher^' Krlngrti already existed as one of their cliwf fortresses, .lod thefr 
rcsViictEd dominions appear aftenraids to have fallenvaSnnder' into 
several minor principalliies. Some of these now belong, polidaDy to 
HoshHrpor District, while some still remaitt independent ; but ihe 
States of Ndrpilr, Siba, Goler, BangdhnI, and Kingm are included in 
tbemodern British SobdiTOton of K 4 ngta Proper. In spite of constant 
invasions, tlie little Hindu kingdoms, secure within their Himillayan 
glens, long held out against the aggressive IMusalman. power. In" 3 oo^t 
the nches of the Ndgaikot templu attmeteci the ntteoiion of Mahmud 
of Ghazni, who defeated the Hindu princes ar Pbahdwar, seized' the 
fort of Kdngra, and plundered the shrine of an iinmeuse boo^ in 'gold, 
silver, aad jewels. But, ihirty-five years Inter, the mountnincers^to^ 
against the Muhammadan garrison, besieged and retook the forb 
the assistance of the Riji of Delhi, and set up .a fac-simile of die ImagL' 
which MalitmSd had earned away. In 1360, tbe Emperor Firos 
Tughbk again led n force against Kingra. The Edji gave in his 
submission in rime, and was permitted to retain his dominions; but. 
the Mohamniadnns once more plundered the temple, and despatched' 
the famous image to Mecca, where it was cast upon the high road to ■> 
be ttodden under the feet of the faithful. Two hundred years J,tter. 
^kbai commanded in person an expedition into the hills, ^nd succeeded 
in permanently occupying the fort of lulngra. ThelrUltftil ’vafley was 
made into an imperial demesne, and only the barren hilU remained in 
the possession of the native chiels. In the graphic laogufig* of ztlibai's 
famous minister, Tod.ir Mall, ‘he cut off the meat and left the bones.' , 1 
Vet the remoteness of the imperial capital nnd the natural strength, of ^ 
tbe mountain fastnesses encouraged the Rdjput princes to rebel, and wa 
find the Emperor Jahingfr twice engaged in reducing Jus unruly Kntoch " " 
vassals to subjection. In 1752. the Katoch prindpolities .formed. ' - 
norauially part of die lerritorieft ceded to Ahmad Shdb Durdni- by'tlm 
declining Delhi court. But the native chieftains, emboldened by die pre- 
vailing unarchy, tesumed their practical independence, and left Jitlld to 
the Durdni Sultan or to the Deputy, who still held the iaokted fort of 
Kdngra for the Mughal Empire. In r 77.1, the Stkh chieftain, Jiii Suih, 
oblawed the fort by stratagem, but relinquished ii, in 1785} fo S^dr 
Cband, Biljd of Kangra, This prince, by his vigorous measures, iwade 
him.self supreme ibroughout the whole Katodh coyntiy, arid l«viud 
tribute from his fellow-chiaftaius in all the ncighbouriDg State^.' Ht 
found himself uoable, however, to cope with ilte Sikh, power in the . 
plains; and, c.irly in the present centUiy, he atlacked the hill Statu of 
Kohldr, which called tu the dangerous aid of ilie GurfchiiiSj alceady/ 
rfiixstcn of the wide tract between the Gogrn apd thd Sutlej (SadaJ)^. 

The Gutfckis responded to the call by cxos-iing-, tljc latter rivt:r, ,iDd ' - 
JUiaoking the Kwtoches Ut Mah;li Mori, jn Way iSofe The tOYaclcr. ■ ^ 
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gained a complete victory^ ovcintn a large part of the hill counliy of 
Kjingraj and kept up a constant 'ivarfare with the Kdjput chieftains who 
still retabed the reinamdcr. The people fled as refugees to the plaiui., 
while the minor princes agjpavaied the general disorder by acts of 
anarchy on their own account. At lengUi, after three years of lawless- 
nesS; Sansdr Ch.'ind deternitned to invoke the assistance of the 
Slklss. Ranjfc Sinh, ahvays ready to seize upon every oppottnnity 
for aggressioHi entered Kdngra and gave battle to the GurkhdSf in 
August rSop. After a long and furious contest, the Mahirdjd was 
successful and the Gurkltds abandoned their conquests beyond the 
Sutlej. Ranjlt Sinh at first guaranteed Sansdr Chdnd the po-ssession of 
all lus dominions except the fort of Kdngra and 66 villages, always 
Allotted for tlie support of die garrison ; but he gradually made en- 
croachnienta upon all die hill chieiiains, and at length, in 1S2S, die last 
portion of the District came finally into his lumds. Kdngra passed under 
the power of the British at the end of the first Sfl:h war in 1 B.15 ; but the 
cotamandant of the fort lield out for some time on his own account. 
When the Mdhdn (Mooltanj hisnrrcction broke out in April 1848, 
emissaries from the plains incited the hill chieilains to revolt ; and at 
the end of August in the same year, Rdm Sinh, a Pathdnia IWjput. 
collected a band of adventurers and threw himself into the fori of 
Shihpur. Shortly afterwards, the Katocb chief rebelled in die eastern 
extremity of the District, and was soon followed by the Rdjds of Jaswan 
and Ditdriiur, and ihe Sikh priest^ Bedi Bikrdma Sinh. The revolt, 
however, w“as speedily suppressed*, and after the victory of Gujrdi,thc 
insurgent chiefs received sentence of banishment to Almora, while 
Kdngni subsided quietly into a Britfeh District. For the history of 
Lahul, Srnii and K.ui.1.0, see the articles on those Subdiiisions. 

PoputatioiK — ^The Census of 186S returned die total number of inhabit- 
ants for the whole District at 743,882. The previous enumerations axe 
not avaU.Able for purposes of comjjatison, owing to their partial nature, 
and the subsequent changes of area; but in K.dngra Proper, an increase 
of 102,386 persons, or 18*85 per cent, took place between 1850 and 
1863.^ The Census in the latter year extended over a total area of 8762 
squaie miles, and it disclosed a popnlation as above, distributed among 
740 villages or townships, and inhabiting an aggregate of 159,515 
houses. From these data, the following averages may be deduced : — 
Persons per square milei 87*18; villages or townships per square mile, 
'08; bouses per square mile, 18*02; persons per village, 1005 ; per- 
sons per house, 4*66. But these figures yield results which cannot in 
every case be compared with those of other Districts, as the population 
, .of the Ktingra lov/lands is comparatively thick, while that of tiic ca&icrn 
.'glens is very scattered. Clarified according to sex, tliere were — 
males, 393,571 ; females, 35,0,311; proporlionof males, 53*91 percerdr 
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CUsaifitjd accoiding to age, tlMae ya^’C, Utida: .12- yciTS— 
bl:lJ^>f; ii.J, 4J4 total duUron, ^ 44 , 933 ^ or 'per i^m.or 
the whole pqpuhtiua* As r»^atti5 leligwus duitmctiao^, HindLis uum-^ 
bered 695,505; Mnhanimadans,43,fii3 j Sikhs, 15141 Chireti:ro.Va77 ; 
and others, 173. The I-Iiodu (ilcment thus jcnurmauslj prepooderuK^ ' 
oyer the JMuhamniadon, the Musdiaiiw otily fumurig shkUI jyoljieji 
colonies of immigrauts, whilst the mass of the population l>ave pr-^jmed . 
thttir aaciem Tilth. The Bidhmans were returned at 1^1,470 ; lldjl'puts, 

< f’dmtlis, i» 3,959 } Ivanets, almost entirely coiiiincd lu KuUu, 
75,610; besides nmaerouii minor t^hei. In .Ipili and Laliul, die 
majority of tlic population consist of T^•ub5nln^, nJed over by fUjput 
landlords. Their religion r4 BuddhtsU irith a tlinduLdog, tendency. 
I'hrougbcmt the rest -of die hills, the substratiirti cunskts of aboiigine.':,' 
with, a coufliderablo .-Vryaii admixture, dominated Uy a bigc-Aryau. 
body of Ufihmans and Rdjputs. Thu Distiici conlninedi m 1SJ5.-7C, 

6 inunirlfial towns, — namely, DKArjlsALA, aoi4; ^Cimroit, 

jAVAUitiKUS, aS 47 ; ItiPirus, 3839; St/jMinfR Tiaa, 3393; and,- 

KAycii.v, 63, {4. " - 

A’^rL-afUirt , — Out of .a surveyed area, in KLlngra Pioptr, of 1,46a, 3% - 
aaes, no less tlion 957,93b acres are returned as Luinun, Qf ihe - 
remainder, 4 13497 acres, or Sr pet cent, are already under the plough, ' 
In Kultu, Ldhol, and Spiti, the area under caltii'ation fenns only an 
insigniiicant fraction. The Census of iS6$ wterns, the cultivatisd lami - 
of die whole tUstrict at 65 i sijcate miles, out of a total of 376a S'.jinue 
miles, being less tlmn one-thhteenih of die entire aiirfhce. The staple 
crops include wheat and hatloy for the rnii oi spring harvest, with rice 
and ruaixe for the Mari/ Or atiiuinn Imlvcst, The tipealng lOf gram ' 
depends Iwgely on the duvaiicai. Bice is the pdncii>rd cro(i of the 
upper Kangra valleys, \vhSe mahte compuae^ dtn ordinary food of the , , 
upland people for sjje months of the year. SugM'Cano cCsvcrs a large, 
and inwMstng area in the ndghbcuihood of Kangm town. Tea 
cultivation, introduced tapcrimentallj by .^tote agency shordy.iJTia'rhe - 
annexation, has taken root as an Import, mt industry, bodi Iti-lClngra^ 
Proper and in Kuilu. In 1S72-73, the -District coctained aS pUnti-' . 
ripna, cam'tid on by private Engllsti capital, and producing- a ygdS; 
aat'tura of ,1^8,655 lbs, of roannfactured tea, valued at ;^d5,oqa 
- . Potatoes, also introduced by Gowroment, now canstilufe' a- cbg- 
stderable crop, In l,ahin and Spiti, Wley is tho' agriculcuml ^ 
^.Triple; but the former jract does not grow a suliicrent' qiiimtitj' of } 
grain for its own cnasumptioa,. tieing largely anppljcd by hnporta'-" ' 

‘ bon from KuIIu. Subdivision of land in KdnKCt_h:ui reached iKj 
lowest point, cuid most of the cultivalota fojlqvr some other trade nr 
lurocation as a means of livolrbood> Wages hnye risen (ar^y oC Tatn 
years. - Coolies m i8Ca received ut ujost-'a '.innas, or 3d, i^'dfeni'; 
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rn' iSjj, tJiey ieetircd 3^ annss, or 5|<I, Skilled libour cuiumaods 
from 9d. to iff. per dleuL ‘Woricmeii on the tea plantations obtain, 

■ ^ a'rtile, Ss, per month. Prices in 1S73 ruled as follows. — Wheat, sj 
. .wy per rupee, or 5s. .id per owL; barley, 30 sett per rupee, or js. gd 
pee cwt. 5 Indian cem, 23 sets per rupee, or 4s lod, per cwt, ; rrie, 

1 13 Sin per rupee, or 8s. 7d. per cwt, 

" ■ Cotfmcrce and Tivdi^ rfc.— 'The staple articles of eatemal tode 

- .mclude the agricUliuifal products Of the District, — tea, rice, sui^jt, 
potatoes, spices, and drugs. The return trade, which centres on 
Jullundur (Jalandhar) and Iloshidtpur, comprises grain, cotton, tobacco, 
and European piece-goods. The Pdlampur fair, established by Govern- 
ment uith a view to fostering commerce witti Central Asia, draws 
together a small concourse of Yarkaiuli merchants. The Lahiilis ciury 
oh an enterprising tnade with Ldddkh and the counliies beyond the 
frontier, by means of pack-sheep and goats. The principal road of the 
District is the cart-road from Jullundur, sep.iratmg into two branches 
at Kangrx, one of whicli leads to Dharatsiln and ihe other to Piilani- 
pur and the tea plantadons. The total length of roads in the District 
in 1875 amounted to 714 miles, 

- Adminiitraikn ^ — Xti 18011-69, the imperial revenue from Kdngra 

- Dlstrictwas returned at 824. By 1S72-73, the total had deaeased 

- to ;^7i,434, of which sum the land tax contributed ^62, .145. The 

only-, other items of importance were stamps, and excise, 

- ■ '^*905- A small provincial .and local revenue «•.*« also realized, 'fbe 

Dlstricl ste/T ordinarily indiides a Deputy Coniroissiontr, 3 Assistant, 

- .and 3 exlxa-Assistant Gommissioneis, besides the usual fiscal, medical, 

■ rind constabulary olHcials. *ln 1873-7.}, 9 magistraies exercised joris- 

diction, together rrith 13 civil and revenue judges, Tlie regular police 
' force,, including municipal cslablishments, consisted in 1872 of 407 
' officers and men, being at the rate of x policeman to every 1837 
of thO' population and evexy ss'oS square miles of area.. Crime is 
rare, the ciiaracter of the people generally being that of simple and 
honest mountaineers, The District jail »t Dharrosdla contained in 
1872 a daily average of 124 prisoners. Education still remains in a 
very hackwnrd state, The total number of children under instrucilon 
in X873-73 amounted to 29367 the expense of their education was 

of which ;^iao4 was defrayed by Government. For fiscal "■ 
and adniiuistralive purposes, die District is subdivided into $ tnhslU. 

In 1875-76, the 6 limnicipal towns had an aggregate revenue of ;iCxsrs» 
or IS. ajd, per head of the population (25159S) within municipal 
limits. 

.. Midical AspeclSt^’V\\^m^'Xa. teniperatuieQfKingratOwn-\vaareitiTii<;d 
ifay Messrs. Schlagintweit as 52 '9’ in winter, 70’ in spring, •b'e"-' in 
summer, and 67 ’70* in autumn. ■' In 187-3-74, tbe thermometet: gave a 
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m«n At Pliarmsilfl of /c’Sj" in Msty^ 73-5* Ip July, and 5a"Sj' irt 
Dtfcotdher. Ttie avtcige anpual tainfall arnounts to 14& \ncbe?.ai 
JJhatpjjdla, 76 at Kin^j 32 at Haralipnr, xmd jo8 at lyiatnjjari THc 
enJciaic diseases 0/ the JOisLrict indudd fijvcr and ^oi&e ; bat 
also- pre«ils to a large extent. The widespread cultivation of lice, ty 
which the whole Kdngra valley is converted .into a Awaippj o vety ' 
prejndidal ofTcci upon health. The total nuwhec of deatlrs recorded 
in iS72 amounted to 18,227, or 34 pur tltopstnd, of which numbtt 
7643, or ro‘j7 per thousand, were due to fever. "J'be TJistnet conteits 
5 Government charitable dispensiries, which aiTordcd relief in tK;; to 
17,736 persons, of whom 509 were to<-pa.titntS. 

Kdngra Proper,— Subdivision of KdngraDistn£.t, Punjab:, mdudluft- 
thc vnllop of K.tKoiLt and BAjiG.UiAi- It ojnjdsls of a number of 
paralld monnmm rangw, otTshoots of the HlmdJnyan system, divided 
by longituiiinal valk-ya, and rising to the north into the colossal clmtu 
of the Dhiiola iJlrir, whose snowy peaks tower almost peipeudicularly 
above the lesser bills at their base. The minor ridgiSs have a general 
elevation of from 3000 to .1300 feet, but the loftitit peaka read} a 
height of nearly 16,000 feet above sen ievcL The tnounruiDa Ue io>se(l 
about in tlic most rrregular disorder, only resolvable by the eye. of the 
geologist into their component System* Huined hllVfmfci crmvn 
die steeper crags, while every valley, slope, tfr gentle knoll teems with a 
donrv: population of industrious cultivators. The uppisr glen’i whicli 
run Car into tlie lieart of the snowy range, frti'ent the must esijulate 
views, — their foregtound filled with tillage and inigaled by tiny canal?^ 
wltile the background rises, tlixough various gradations uf uropical and 
alpine vegetotion, to the clouddike j>uinnj1fts which closi^ ihc ptr^pect 
ro*,nnl the north and cast. The Bens ( Bids), whidx drains the rvalxteted 
KAngra valley, here presents the appearance of a vride mnna(M« 
lorrenu broken by frequent rapids, and swelling durmg the rainy scucnn 
inlo a broad exp-wse where every rock or island a temporarily ail>, 
merged. Tlie Elivi runs through the Bangilhal gleu,; while tlie niouai , ' ■ 
tains aboi'o riiO to the towering height of io, aoo feec, Clacfuts extend- - ' 
far down iheir sides; but a few scattered villages, inhabited byaboiigitud^ " 
tribes, be ensconced among the lower depressions. The po[iUlutmh 
of Kingra Proper consists chiefly at Hindus, whom noilvc Kaloch ^ ^ 
princ)^ dtih-v their descent from the andent dynoiiy of Jalandhar.- 
(Jullundur). (.Sly Kasoha Disrsicn) Tlie modem c:iiirpiimuHi uf '1 
Dhamiisila, on the spurs of the Hlubla fl'dr, fbmi! the udiuiiihiriitkj;.'’ ' 
headquaricrs Buc the Rajput fortre^ and town of 4 C,'b}^ vas the; - 
hktorirol capital of ihe tract; and llie shjine of Mlf 

twef uir ioflaniaiablc iprinp, sail drauu lo,;;cthcr-‘lar,;n rumil'eai vT 
pllgont:. 

ttangra, — Tjiif/aC KJauoi Dhttict, P'anj.ilj, lyjii;; J;Ejwi;cti' ja" d'/ 
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30"^ and 32" 33’ 30" w. lai,, and between 76" 10' and 76* 43' li. long,. 
■ and forming a pan of the Subdivision of Kdngxn proper. Are:?, S59 
square miles j pop. (i868),*2ii,jt(}S, or 245 persons per square mile. 

Kangra. — Municipal town and headquarters of Kangra Dis- 
trict, ^Punjab 3 formerly the capital of a considerable Katoch 
State. Lat, 32“ 5' 14" H., long. 76” 17' 46" i!.; pop. (t868), 6448, 
consisting of 5039 Hindos^ 1027 Muhammadans, 3 Sikhs, 29 ChristLins, 
and 370 ‘others,' The town, anciently known as Ndgarkot, occupies 
bodi slopes of a hill, overlooking the Bdnganga torrent; The older 
Ijortion covem the southern declivity, while the suburb of Bh. 4 \van and 
the famous temple of Devi lie upon the northern escarpment. The 
fort, to which alone in strictness the name of Kingra belongs, crowns 
a precipitoits rock, rising sheer above the Bdnganga, and dominating 
the vvhole surrounding v.tlley, of which from time immemorial it h.as 
formed the key. Once considered impregnable, it is open to attack 
from so many neighbouring eminences as to offer little opportunity of 
defence against modern artillery. The Katoch princes ruled the 
Kdngra valley from pre-historic times till the advent of the British. 
During the M.ughal period, the town apparently possessed a far larger 
population than at tile present d.ayj and it was held by the last Muham- 
madan governor long after he had become completely isolated from 
the remainder of the Delhi Empire. (Sen Kangra District.) The 
temple of Devi, twice plundered by the Musalmdns, ranks among tho 
oldest and most wealthy shrines in India. After the British annexation, 
the District headquarters were originally fixed at Kdngra; but since 
their removal to Dhannsdla in 1855 the town has rapidly sunk into 
insignificance. Local trade centre j manufacture of country cloth, 
almost extinct j speciality of gold and enamel ornaments. Circuit- 
house, police station, charitable dispensary, post office, school- 
house, staging bungalow, sar'di. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, 
or 15. 3^d. per head of population (6344) within municipal limits. 

EangTiizdi. “ estate in the south-western corner of 
North Arcot District, M.adra3, lying between r3*’ 35' and 13“ 45 ' n. lat, 
and between 7S' 16' and 78’ 35' E. long., and containing 319 villages, 
9642 houses. Pop. (1S71), 51,916; area, about 333 square miles; 
^^ftkask (revenue) to Government, ^3300 per annum. Tlie general 
elevation of the coun.try is about 2000 feet above sea leveL The villiges 
are nearly all stockaded, and the whole tract is more primitive in its 
aspect than life surrounding DistricL 

Ean-gyl'dounff. — Headquarters town of Thlkweng township, 
Bassein District, Pegu Division, British Burma; situated in lat. 16* 
■54' 30" :i., long, 64“' 58' E., on the right bonk of the Ddga river, 

'■ about 15 miles from iis junclioa ivith the.Bassein. Pop. (rS'/fi), 

' 235X, chiefly engaged in agriculture. Court-house and police station. 
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KanhiLn.— 'Rivei ri^g in lat long* in ihe 

Sltpura HiHSi Chhimhvira District, Cential Provinces} wrindsitt s; south- 
easterly direction through a series of smaU hills in the Ghargajgarii 
/breste> past the ruined fori of Deogach} receives the Jdm fad.o'w' 
Dodhikheri ; and joins the Pcnch just above Kainthf, where a magni- 
ficent stone bridge spans the river. Tim united sireams then flow on 
until they fall into the IVainganga. flit, sjc' 5' w., long. 79“ 40' E.) below . 
Bhamiilra, about 140 miles from the source of lbs Kanhdn. 

iCanhei'i.— A barren hill in Bhanddra. DUliict, Central Provinces, 
about i 3 miles south-east of Bhandira; rising about 300 feet .ibavo the 
plain. Yields goad building stone, besides hones, and white soft stone' 
for pottery. 

Kaiyarapalli 0 CaguarapdlU* of Bartolomeo),— Town in Changua- 
dieri District, Travancore Slate, Madias. I-ai. 9* 4' 30" .v„ long 76" 
^5' )<!' E.; pop. (1S71), about 2000. A trading toiva on the main 
road from Kotoyam to Madura, tlwough Pirauid and Gudaldr, ' 
•Situated at the foot of the gMt or pass, and inliablted chiefly by 
Muhamm.idun traders. Fra Paolino di 9 , Bartolomeo menttons it 
fpccially as having dealings across the^/fii? widi Madurou 
BCanjarda. — One of the petty States of UndsarTi^n, Kdihiiwa'r* 
Bombay ; consisting of 1 village, with i independent tribitto-payei;. 
The xsu'enuc in rS7<i was estimated at ^^250, and trihuie of Jj.13 Is 
paid to the Gdekwdr of Baroda, 

KsBjid, — ^i\ncient town in a tract of same name, on the northuco 
frontier of Siigar (Saugoc) District, Central Provinces, Lat. 24* 33' 30" 
s., long. 78* 15' c. Its fust recorded ruler was a Bundein chief named 
Debt Sinh, whose son ShdhjI built the fon which stands on a hiU to 
the soutli of the town. It is square, with a tmver at each corner, and 
encloses about 2 acres, nearly covered with Turned buildings. In 1 7 afi, 
ShihjLs descendant, Vikmmisdityar was expelled by Hasan-ulln, Khin, 
Nawab of Kunvii, and took refuge at Pipdsf, a snuU village hi the 
extreme north of the Kanjid tract, where bh descendanb AmritSiahj" 
was liring in 1870 on a rent-free estate of frve villages. In 1758, the 
Peshwd's army drove out the Nawdb of Kunval, and the Pesliwi con^.. 
furred the tract on one of lus ofneers, named KJiandario Trimbafc. 
His successor, Jjldinchdftdra Balldl (otherwise Kdm Bhiri), on the ceirion 
of 3dgar (Saugor) by the Peshw.i in rSxS, gave up l^wjii,andivl>%l-i 
Iidrgarh, a neighbouring tract, receiving in lieu thereof the _(»iato-Of' 
Itfiv'd* In the same year, the British made over Kanjia to' Sin^hra, 
who held It until the exchange of territory in ^1860, when’ it was 
incorporated with Sdgar District Jn 1857, a '’party of Bunddas 
from the adjoining Native States turned out Sindhia's ofiiiieE^'and 
forcilJy set up Amrit Sinh as their ruler. After a futir i^ys escaped 
from the unwelcome dignity; but the. Bundelas phmderedj the place. 
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Add only decamped eight inontlis later on hearing of the approach 
ofSir HiighKose. The tract suffered under native rule from fiscal 
oppression, but has improved since the new seltlement of the land 
revenue. There is a boy^ schoolj and a market is held every Tuesday, 

Kai^ikovil. — ^Xown in Coimbatore Disiricl, Madras. it* as' 
long. 77" 38' ao" E. ; pop. (1871), 5300; number of houses, irS-p 

Kankai^alli .' — TiUuk in Bangalore District, Mysore State. Area, 
401 square miles, of whiidi 109 ate culiivatedj pop. (1871), 73,515, 
including 3884 Muhammadans, 4 Jains, and 773 Christians; land 
revenue (iS7.i'75), exclusive of water rates, ;^68 74, or as. per cuhi- 
vated acre. .Among special products are tamarinds and cocoa-nuts. 

Kankanhalli.— hronidp.!! town in Bangalore District, hfysore State ; 
on the right bank of the Arkavati river, 36 miles south of Qang.'tlore. 
T^t 12* 32' so" N-, long. 77* 27' 30" E, ; pop. (tSji), ,^671, of whom 
4189 ate Hindus; municipal revenue (iS7.p75),;i^7i ; rate of taxation, 
4d. per head. Identified by Dr. Burnell with tltc Konkanapur men- 
tioned by Hiouen Thsang, die Chinese pilgrim of the 7tli centpr)'. 
There is a fort still in existence, built by a local cliief, insirle which 
stands an ancient temple of Bangnndtha, The town was twice devas- 
tated by Tipd Sultln, to prevent its being of use to die British anny. 
A weekly fair Is held on TIruradays, aUeuded by 2000 persons ; and in 
tile nelghlaourliood are many cocoa-nut groves. Headquartecs of the 
■ftr'M of tlic same name. 

E&aker.— A feudatory cluefship in the south of iUipur Disiricl, 
Central Provinces, lying north of the State of Bastar. Pop, (1872), 
-43,55a, of whom nearly two-iliirds are Conds, residing in 35(5 villages 
'and 8064 houses, on an area of 639 square miles. The rounrry is hilly, 
and ruined by or nomadic cultivalion, except in the t.istJL;rn 
portion along Ihevadcyaf the MaMnadi, where .stretch some fertile 
plains. lUce, kuik/, kedo, lac, gum, etc., constitute th& chief products. 
Raid hlarbar Deo, the chief, belongs to a very old Biijjmt finnfly ; and 
according to tradition, his ancestors were raised to the throne by .i vole 
of the people. When the Haihai Bansf line ruled in Chhaliisgarlt, 
Kdnket occupied u dignified position among the feudatory depen- 
dencies, such as Bastar, Sarobalpur, etc. ; and the Rajis held with it the 
valuable Khdls-a/flisn/wi of DhamlatL The total revenue of the estate 
' in I S 63 was of which was derived dom the land. In j 87 7, 

the gross revenue was estimated at d^isso. The duef roaiutain-v 

- a ffiUitary ejUblishment of 4 elephants, rs horsw, i camel, and 105 
. foot soldiers, 

- - Kankhal. — To™ m Saharanpur District, Morth-Westcm Provinces, 

XjtL 29* S 5 ' 45" J'-:. long. 78° n' E.; pop. (1872)., 4904, tWefiy Brah- 
manx attached to the Hardwdr temple, who intcrtFi,arry only witji iliosu 
Of-inwalapur. Lies on the west bank of Ganges ■now'"' 
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Sahiraupur 3S miles easli from Roorltee (Rdrfci) 46 nuies Aortli’^, 
I'rom fWrdwdr x mile south. The temple of Da}:shesvpara, a s>’uotiyin 
of Siva, stands to the south of the town, and marks the spol whiase, - 
according to the PurdaaSf Mahddeo spoilt the sacrifice of Dakaluu'imd 
Sati, daughter of Daksha and wife of Siva, xmiuolated herself 
fixe. Subsiaiuially built houses, their walls decorated with fantaKim' ; 
paintiiigs. Picturesque river front, laid out in tasteful gardens. Fonui 
part of the Hixdwdr hfuntcipal Union; police outpost, axid viU^e 
school For muiucipal statistics see H.\R0 war, 

Kdiikma. — Market village in JRnngpUr District, Bengal; slihntcd 
on the left bank of the TIs'td river. iLcports of jute^ tobacco, ~;ind 
sugar. ; 

Kaaikrqj (or Tara), — Petty State avithhj the Pdlanput Agency, 
Guzerat, Bombay. Area, 507 square miles; pop- (1872), 3f,77X, ^ 
Bounded on the north by Pdlanpur, south by Ilddbanpur State, cast , 
by a Subdivision of Batoda territory, and weist by Teiwira. and 
Diaddr (estates in Pilanpur). Total revenue, ;^4ooo ; tribute to die 
Gilckwdt of Baroda, ^5x3. ! . 

JECinkrej is a Hat, open, and tolerably wooded country, situated on 
both sides of the Ban-ls river. The soil is of two sorts— sandy and ■ 
black— and produces the usual raixty weatlier cro]w; when irrigated, ■ 
it yields two harvests. The staples are wheat and millet Water fe f 
found in wells from 30 to .jo feet below the surface. Like Pihnpur* \ 
the dimatc ia dry and hot, and the prevailing disease is feven This 1 
District was formerly subordinate to the Mahi Kdnta Agency^ but, , 
owing to its proalroity to Pdianpur, it w*as in t8.;4 transferred to this 
Sopcrintendcncy. The first connection of the Biiiish Govemiuerrt 
witli Eiankiej dates from the formation of the Mnhi Kdnta Agency in 
xSiprja Kinkrej comprises the cbiefsldps of Thira, Un, and Waro; 
and, with the e.xcepUon of the Thdra estate, wbkh is under a !BiI]put,^ 
is in the possession of faruilies of Bijput origin, who, by iutermarrhige-t^ 
with KoM women, now rank as Kolis. The present (1876-77) chief of 
the Thant Eshite is Thtikur Sardiir Sinh Waghela, n nindu o£ the 
BJjput caste, twenty-five years of age. His residence is at Thara" 
village- 

Ednksidli, — One of the petty States of Hallrir in Kdihliwir, . 
Bombay ; conristing of 1 village, with 2 independent tributc-payeni: - 
The revenue in 1876 was estimated at ;£’i3o; and tribute of jC<- 
paid to tlie Bririah Govermuent, and to the Nawdfa of Jundgarli;^' 

Kdnksidli Distributary of the Janiund river, Twemy- 

four Pargand.*^ Bengal Favourite night anchorage on tlic bo.at route-^ 
iri:twecn Calcutta and the Extern Bengal Districts 

Sastkupps , — TtUitA in Chitaldrdg District, Mysore, with htaU-^' 
quarters at Jagaliir, Area, 365 smuire miles, of which r4$ are-' 
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cultivated; pop. (1S71), 40,311, including n3'9 Habammadatts, no 
JaiBSj and 12 Christians; land revenue (J.S74-7S), exclusive of water 
rates, ^^^4927^ or 19. id, per cultivated, acre. Crops — rice, sugar-cane, 
cotton, and white /Wff. 

Kon-ni. — Revenue circle in Bassein District, Pegu Division, 
Briti-sh Burma. Area, 337 square miles. It extends northwards 
between the Amiran Pfills and the Bassein river to the Than-dwai; 
the north-eastern portion is flat, hut the rest is hilly and covered 
with forest abounding in bamboos and uon-wood. An outcrop of 
sandstone appears to the north of Shwe-doung stream, and .mother .1 
few miles inland to the west. Pop. (1876), 3630, chiefly Karengs; 
gross revenue, ^770. 

Kan-Tii. — Revenue cbcle in Toung-gniS District, Pegu Division, 
British Bminaj situated on the left bank of the Tsittoung. To the east, 
the country is hilly, and covered with grass and tree forest ; the chief 
timber is teak, pytuf^sado, fymg-vtay and bamboo. Kng-won lake is 
within the limits of this circle. Pop. (1876), 4684; gross revenue, 
;£^ 575 - - 

Kanntir {Kdnnantir '). — Town in M.ilabar District, Madras. — 
CVNJIAWOBX!!. 

Kaaoda, — One of the petty States of RewA Rdnta, Bombay. Area, 
3f squan? miles. There ai'e eight chiefs. The revenue in 1875 was 
estiiualed and tribute ofjifi6o is paid to the Gdekwar of 

Baroda- 

Ean-Oiuig; — Revenue circle on the bank of the Irawadi, in 
Kan-oung township, Henzada District, Pegu Division, British Burma. 
It include.^ the ICtin^tadun and Kyet-tshu-daw circles farther to the 
north. Pop. 10,5.43 ; gross revenue, iso. Ibesc figures 

are exclusive of l^n-oung town. 

Kaa-oung. — Township with 8 revenue circles, in Henzada Dis- 
trict, Pegu Division, Britisli Burma, It extends westwards from tlic 
Irawadi to die Arakan Yomas. The tract near this river is low, but 
now protected from inundations by axteni^ive embankments ; towards 
the hills the country is mountainous, clothed with v-aluable forests, 
containing teak, Ittoiik-kyan^ pyvng-gadOf and In the low lands 

between the Irawadi and the hills are several lakes, the chief being the 
Htd, fed .during the rains by the Maniya, a mountain stream. The 
principal town is ICau-oukc. Pop. (1S76), 36,336; gross revenue, 
p^'7180 ; die agricultural stock in 1S76 comprised 8790 buffaloes, 6950 
cows, bulls, and bullocks, 3364 pigs, 6277 carls, and 401S ploughs, 
There was r sugar-mill; the number of oil-mills was 73 ; boats, 109. 
The total area under rice was 17,556 acres. 

- EaU'Otmg. — Town in Henzada District, Pegn Division, Bulblt 
Buiraa, on the right bant of the Traivadi, Lat ,18'' 11' 50" tr., long. 

' ' VOL. V. a 
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os'" 29^ E-; pop. 3315, dikS/ mcrdiants arsd petty InHer^j ■ 

Tcvtsaue, j£’j6i. }iatJ-DUni; wns ibunded iti j75.l1 j\,d. by thtf Idnj 
Atoflflpia f ibij name ia Talauig, and means » whirl puol/ Thu pliv'e k 'i 
so caHed because at die time the name vras givea there wai a whiriptX'l 
opposite the spot on ivhicli ibe tovrn was built In the nwglibottfliuoji ,, 
atiS die remains of an old fort. The town contains a police sia!: 5 r,ij, 
Public Works Dep-irtnient, inspection bungalow, and several pubCc ' 
rest-houses. The estra- Assistant Commissioner le^ddi;:^ and boltk ihij 
court here. 

Kanpur Iswaria.—One of the petty Stales of North ^111111.111'?'^ ‘ 

Bombay ; consisting of a iilhiges, with 4 independent tribule-paytrci. 
Tlie revenue in 1S76 was estimated at;£5oo; and tribute is priEd^Df " 
;^33 to the British Government, and to the Nnwib of Jht«r{{.nk 

Kan-rwa. — Revenue cirde, m Bassein District, Regu DivnnVni 
Briiish Burma. Aren, 4J .square miles; pop. jpa^ 

revenue, .£‘1893. *rhe country copsists of level and well-cultiyalud 
plains, espedally those between the Pe-heng and 5 Iouttg-dl titbit. 
East of the Moung-dl is a tract liable to inundation, 

KAusat.— Village in ilaldah District, Eeojialj situated on th/. 1 
Ganges. Noted for its fair held in febmarjr or Alardu which lasts for 
two days, and is attended by from Sooo to io,oco Hindus, who come ' 
for the purpose of bathing in Utc Ganges; In tSCSy cholera broke out 
•rtcvcrelf at this gathering, ami ivas thence widely disjeininatedthrougli* ; 
ciut the District. 

EAnabdaB (or Aii/jwAim), — River in Balasor Dtirict, Orissa ; so J 
calk'd from a jungle of Mins gia^ and bamboos, amid which it iisua ui ^ 
.CitZl Ainhohata. The stream -runs in a souiK-easterly direatop, at fmt i 
.almost pirallel with the Nllgiri Hills, and receives irom them a ijiMnl^un 
of nameless drainage stre.ams on its notthtrn or left bank. At Bbi*JW 
11 bifurcates, the northern branch reiaioing its original npint, and enttri’ 
rng ihe 5c.i in lat. 21’ ra’ 23' s,, and long. S6* 5a' to" e. LvtcrfAirsip!. 
port is situated near the mouth of dw river. The ^oudwro. bnmeli, Uiy 
Gammsfi, on whiclj is the port of CuuH.\ir.'i,N% mils into the Bay of 
BengaL, 6 miles soudi of die Kdnsbdns. 

KAafc. — ^Town in Sh.lhjahiripnr District, Nortb-WcBtern Ptovinc?^ 

Lat, 27“ 49' 10* E., long. 71/ 49’ 45^ E.; area, 151 acrca; poi>. 

5oa&, consfethig of 3935 Hindus aqd aoyr hruhamtnadans, Uei op.. 
the toad fititn Shdhjahdapur to JahOdbid, 9 n^iles south of the forjiics; 
town. Small MMr; abundant water supply; centre of local grain trtdir. 

BAntAi,— -Vllhige in JluKifiarpur District, Bcnga! ; situated abonr 
a. m2o5 from MiuaiEiijmr town, on the road to ♦^CotiharC. Lab 

Jong, S5" ££)■' JO* 'K Large indigo factory, and rpraaioo of aHpfctr-d 
fac-loty. Bi-weekly market. 

? Kcatst, — Woanuio Ivaslii»df, Puniub.'-^i.v Udt. Tux, 

J T ' J 
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Edntha. — ^Towti in Unao District, Oudh; situiated t 8 miles east of 
qf Uijao town. Said to Itave been founded 900 years ago by a Lodbo, 
wbo named tbe pUce after himself. Surrounded by numerous gioves 
of mango and trees. In the days of native rule, there was a 

fortress hercj the headquarters of a tahsUddn Pop. (1S69), 3734 — 
namely, 3534 Hindus and 210 Musalmdns. Two Hindu temples, 
mosque, Government school ; two small fairs — one in the month of 
Jaisthd, attmided by about 5000, and another in Kudr, attended by 
2000 people. 

Kjiu- 1 }har, — River in British Burma - — Set TounG'GM'O. 

Kantlialp^a. — Village in the Twenty-four Pargands District, 
Bengal. Noted as a place of Sanskrit learning. A fair is held here 
during the JSas-Jaim of Madanmohan, Established about twenty-five 
years ago by the late ^Lahdrdjd of Nadiya, Siris Chandnl Rai 
Eahddur. 

K^nthi.-— Subdivision and torvn, Midnapur District, Bengal. — 
CON-fAf. 

Kantilo — Town in K.lmnaijdra State, Orissa ; sitmited on the south 
or right bant of the JMahanadi. Lat 20* 21' 46'' N,, long. 85* 14' 20" e, 
1 'he largest town in the Orissa Tributary States, and a considerable 
seat of trade, to which merchants from Cuttack brmg salt, spices, etc,, 
to exchai^e for cotton, wheat, oil-seeds, clarified butter, etc. from 
SiimbaJpur. Pop. (1872), Hindus, 5386 ; Muhammadans, 8 ; others, 
1407 total, 5534, viz, 2675 niales and 2859 females, residing in H13 
houses. 

iSoLntlir. — ^'fown In Bdra Bdnki District, Oudh ; situated 20 miles 
north-east of Bdra Bdnki town. Pop. (1869), 3450 — namely, 2136 
Hindus and 1314 Musalmdns. The chief inhabitants are .Musalmdus, 
holding small rent-free grants. The houses are mainly of masonry, and 
the town is healthy and well situated on an eminence. 

KanjL — ^Village and railway station in Bardxvdn District, Bengal ; 73 
miles from Calcutta, An important junction on die East Indian 
Railway, 

EaritiiQ.— Town in Bashahr Stale, Bunjab, the principal place in 
the Subditdsion of Kundwdr. Lat 31* 40' u., long. 78’ 30' e. ; situated 
in a mountain glen, near the v.oUcy of the Sutlej (Sadaj), about 9300 
feet above sea level. Thornton states that the houses rise above one 
another in tiers, the roof of each tier forming the roadway for the next 
■ Contains a celebrated Buddhist temple, with an e.xtensive Thibetan 
. library, Kanura ranks as the ecclesiastical capital of Kunawar, Its 
Grand Lama being the supremo pent iff of the Subdivision, but receiving 
his ratification from the Grand Ldma of Lidath. Gowa de Coros, Ihi: 
Hungarian traveller, lived here during the course of his investigations 
" into the Thibetan lauguagt: and religion. ■ 1 ^ : 
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Kanyagirl— Sort in Xollorc District. Mndmv Lat r s* 33* W. long .- 
79' 33' ti ; jjop, (1871), 3081 ‘j fliiBibet of houses, 619, HcadqosftcTs ^ 
of tlie barren fiHuk of tlie same name, and only notolilt; for its HfH fort | 
called the Dttrsilstma, This is a curitjus fortified hill, about rsw fcvjt ■ 
above sea level, rvkh a tablebnd of about iSoo acres on its summit. 
The fort was built by the Gajapatis of Oriisa in the rjth ceulury, 
and captured by Krishna Raya in the i6th centuiy. It played a 
conspicuous part in local feu^ till it was taken, and the btdldiu^ 
destroyed, by Haidar .Ml ■'rirere fe an ancient temple here. 

Kanzant — Riss in Kingra District, Punjab, oyer the Kanzam rang^e, 
betweeu Spiti and Lahul, Lat 3a' 33' 30* loOg. 77“ 40' 45* B. : 
elevation, about 1 5,000 feet. An cosy raid, closed for some moiKhs 
in winter by snow ; opeos into the valluy of the Chandnt - ■’ 

Sdordpukur. — AVrd/, canal, or water- course, Twcnty-fiiur Pargonds 
District, Bengal, connecting ToUy'$ Canal, below the village of Tally- 
ganj, with the Magrd kh<il. Lat. 22' 17' to 33* 28' 45" y., long." SIS'" 
ag* to 38 ' 23' 30' E, It is 23 miles in length, but not navigable all 
the year round throughout its entire course. 

Kapadwaoj. — Headquarters of the Kapadwan] Subdivision^ of 
K:Mra District, Bombay. A fortified town, situated in lit, ^3* k., 

•md long. 73' ?' 30" E.) pop. (jSjs), 13,982. Precious stones, such 
as agate and onyx, .ire found in large quantities in the bed of the > 
l^folutr, a rocky stream half a mile north of the towu. Iks nunufarturcs > 
are soap, glass, and leather butter-jars. Tho most important articles - I 
of trade ate grain and opium from Central Indio, ,cutd tobacco from r 
Guzerat Bwides supplying a coasidenible loc.aI demand, Kapadwonj 
goods are exported to the Pdneh IHalidla, BAlasinor ttcritory, and 
Central India. The principal objects of interest in the totvn are a fine 
reservoir and a pillar in the Cb^ukya (1000-1300) style of architiic* 
keture. Sulr-judgc’s court and diqicnsary. 

Kdpffrgfidi— Range of hills in Singbhiim Districl:, Bengal ; risiiig 
abruptly from the plain to the KApaigsldi peak, 139S feckabove sea level, 
from whence the range runs in a south-easterly direction until it cuhiii* 
nates iu the Tuiligdr Hill, 2492 feet high, lat 22* .ta' 30^ k„ long; 

86’ 11' 30" £. Thence the ridge gradually ■wfdeus out, and forms 
northern limit of the ileghtisani range bi the Orissa Tributary State of 
hloibhanj. The rocks of the Kdpargddi range are all of a schfetose- 
diaracter, niiinmg into gneiss. On the north of the ridge are toppijr- 
faearing rocks, axtenJing for .1 distance of 3 a rnile.^, Tlwsccopper b«^ 
yvere formerly worki^ by European companies, but on too espenaiv^ a 
ficale to yield a pxolrt. The enterprise was abandoned in tS64, and tiro 
companies buildings and machinery were seized by the r<.^id of phdl- 
bhiim fat the mining rftut of the ground. It has not since been resumvd 

EdipileZWSirSipUr (j?tv;/iJ.5rMv/T2iffl)!.-— -Town in GodSvari DisUii^i 
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Madras, Lat le** 44' v., lonu, Sr” 57'. 20'" e,; ijop. (iS?!), 5463; 

uumber of house?, 1355. Petxy across the GodtlvarL 

KapjQi,— River ia the Province of Assam, rianff in the Jaintid Hills 
in hit. ag" 5' sr,, ami long, o-’ 31' 2,, and. flowing north^sTirds into Nova 
gong DistricL Palls Into the Kalang, itself an oflshoot of the Brahma- 
putra at Ralii. Lat, 26* 13' long. 92* 35*^ E, Its chief tributary is 
the JiAtoifA, wliich joins it on its right liaak from the Nifgii Hills. 'Ihe 
banks are rocky throughout. The Rapili is navigable in the plains by 
boats of .}, tons burthen during the greater part of the year. 

Eapilmadi.— -Village m Jessor District, Bengal ; situated on the 
banlfc uf the Kabadak river, 5 or 6 miles below Tald. Lat. 22" 41' 30'' 
TM., long. S9” ai' E. It has a pemtanent idsJr and .a bi-weekly market, 
but is not a place of much trade. The village tokes its name from a 
Hindu sage (//turn'} named KapDa, not the great Kapila who, accord- 
ing to Hhtdu mythology, destroyed the sons of King Sitgar, but a 
celebrated devotee, who established his abode here in ancient time.s, 
and set up the idol Eapileawarf, which is still worshipped A grand 
fixir (t/Wii) is‘ annually held here in honour of the goddess in hfarch, on 
the day of the Hantrii batliing festival. According to local belief, the 
ICabadaktU tliis place acquires for that day the sanctifying influences 
of Ganges yvatiir — a result due to Die virtues of Kapilumiii. The 
tomb of a hluliammadan saint, Jafar AM, has also become a place of 
pilgrimage for devout Musalmdns. The building is in charge of 
Muhammadan yfe/i'/rr, who hold lands rent-free for its maintenance. 

Kdpini Kapila ). — ^IVibumry of the Kdveri (Ciuveiy) river, 

which rises in the Western Ghdts, and, after flowing in an easterly 
direction acros-s the middle of Mysore District, Mysore Stale, falls into 
the Iviveri near Natsipur, The confluence is a spot of greiiL sanctity. 
The Kipini b.is two tributmies from the souUx, the Nugu and the 
Gundal, A perennial river, averaging from 1 50 to 20a yards in width, 
and during the dry season bringing down a volume of water jiot lest, than 
that of the C.'mvery. Scarcely used at all for purposes of irrigation. 

^ KapurDhila. — ^Native Stale under the political superintendence of the 
Covermnen't of the Punjab, lying between 31“ 9' and 31“ 39' 30* n. lat., 
and between 75" 3' xg" and 75“ gfl' 30’ e. long. Area, 800 square 
miles. Estimated population, 250,000. 

The ancestors of the chief of Kapqrilidla -at one lime held jiossessionsr 
both in the cis- and trans-Sutlej, and also In the Biri DoiU In the 
latter lies the village of Alhtq whence the family sjirings, and ftora which 
it takes the name of AlhuwAIw. Tlie scattered possBssions in the Bari 
Dodb were gained by the* svvord, and were the first acquisitions made 
by Saxddr Jassa Sinb, the founder of the family. 

- Of die cis-SutloJ possessions, some were conquered and others were 
granted by Malutrdji Runjit STnh prior tg Sviitember 1S08. By a 
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treaty made in 1809, the Sarddr of Kapurthala pledged liiujsoir te \ 
furnish supplies to Bridslt troops moving tbrougb or cantoned in- his 
cis-Sutlej territory ; and by declaration in tSop he was bound to. join 
the British standard with his followers during \\'ar. 

In 1S36, the Sarddr» Fateh Sinh, fled to the cis-Sutlej States for the 
protection of the British Government against the aggressiona of the 
Mabdnijd Ranjii Sinb. This \ra$ accorded ; bitl in the first Sikh war 
the Kapurthdia troops fought against the British at ALbvdb nnd| iu 
consequence of these hostilities and of the failure of the chief to furnish 
supplies from his cis-Sutlej estates to the British army, these estate.^ 
were confiscated. When the Jalandhar (Jullundur) Doib came undiu: 
the dombiion of the British Gm*emmeut in 1841, Ute trans-Suliej^ 
estates were maiutained in the independent possession of the iUduvtdlirv 
chieftaini conditional on his paying a commutation in cash of the service' 
engagements by which he had previously been bound to the Goveror. 
ment of Ranjft Smh. . , 

The Barf Dodb estates have been released to the head of the itotidi;^ 
in perpetuity, the civil and police jurisdiction remaining in the Itauds' ' 
of the British authorities. 

In 1849, Sardir Nihal Sinh was created a Etdjd He died in Septefii'- 
ber r85a, and was succeeded by hb son, Randhir Sinh. During the , 
Mutiny in 1857, the forces of Randhir Sinh, who never hesitated or , 
wavered in his loyalty, strengthened our hold upon the Jalandhar Dodb; 
and aftenvards, in 1858, the chief led a contingent to Oudh, which did 
good service in the field. He was well rewarded, ami among other 
concessions obtained the grant in perjieiaity of theestntesof Baupdiand 
Bithauli in Oudb. In these estates the Rijd eetercises no .sovereign 
powers, though in Oudh he is, to mark his superiority over the ordinary 
tdiuMtirSj to be addressed as RAj 4 -i-Rajdgan. This title was made “ 
applicable to the Rdja in Oudh only, and not in the Bunjab. His aod - 
and successor died at Aden on bis way to Ragland, 

The present Rijd, Jagatjft Sinh, is a mlnoir, wlio succeeded in " i 
September 1S77. The chiefs of Kapurtlulla are Sikhs of tlie Jat bihe. ' 
The area of the Punjab estates is 800 square mileh ; tlsat of the Oadit 
estates. 850 square miles. The population of the cstatiis in Oudh rntd " 
in the territories of the Punjab were estimated in 11875 2ao,ooo in ^ 
Oudh, and 350,000 in the Punjab. The rcvtaiue is about 
but is subjeci to a clwjge of;;^ 13,100, payable to the Briti^ Covem- 
Hunt us camnmution for raihiar^’ services, and ;^fioao pcf annum to" 
SarUars Bikr^ma Sinh and Suchet Smh, brothers of R.ij« Randlrtr fSnK 
The milifary forces consist of 3 fort guns, it field gum, 198 cavialiyi ■ 
1014 infantry, and 200 police. The principal products of the StaW art - 
iiug«irsaine, cattou, wheat, maize, and tobacco. Tiio Rija has the right 1 
of adoption, and is tnrilled to a salute of ri guos^. 
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EapurthAIa. — Chi^ tcnm of Kapurtlidla SlaEe, Punjab ; situated 
ift lat 31;'’ 23' S., and long. 75* e,, S miles from the left bank of 

the riWr Bcas (Bids). 

Earichi (Rumne^fe). — A. British District in the Province of Sind ; ' 
lying between ^3^ 34^ .and 26* sf k. lat, and between 66“ 41' 30” and 
68"* 49' E. long,] area (r878), 74,091 square miles; population (1S78), 
433,495 persons, Karichi District is bounded on the north by Shifcir- 
pur; on the east by the Indus and Haidardbad (Hyderabad) ; on tlie 
south by the sea and the ICoti river j and on the west by the sea and 
Balucbistln or the territories of the Xhdn of Kheldt, the river Habb 
forming for a considerable distance the line of demarcation. The 
adininistrati'/e headquarters are at the city of KARi\CHi (Kurractiee). 

Rhysieal Aspicls. — .Karachi District, an immense tract of land 
!■ Stretching from the mouth of tlie Indus to the Baluchi boundary, 
difTers considerably in appearance from the general level of the PrO' 
vince of Sind by its possession of a hilly western region, lying in the 
Subdivisions of KohisKln and KarMii. Numerous laic^ ranges 
of considcmble height here jmah fonvard into the plain from the 
ICirthar Mountains, and diversify'' the usually monotonous aspect of the 
arid surface by their spurs and offshoots. Frqiu tJiis lofty and barren 
tract, intersected by deep and wide valleys, the general aspect of tlie 
country, as u runs south-eastivard in a vast sloping plain, becomes more 
iind more level, until in the e-xireme south the Indus delta presaits 
a broad expanse of low, flat, and unpicturesque alluvium, stretching 
away to the horizon in one unbroken sheet, only varied by the nume- 
rous creeks communicating with the ocean. Large forests of bilbul 
and other trees fringe the river banks, and impart a somewhat fresher 
appearance to the othenme dreary landscape. Elsewhere, however, 
the features of the Sind delta stand unrelieved in their naked 
monotony. The only other stream of any importance is tlie Habb, 
forming the w^lera. boundary between Sind and Baluchistan. A few 
minor torrents take their rise among the western hills, but consist of 
dry water-courses during the greater portion of the year, only inundated 
on a few rare occasions, when heavy rains fall on the higher ranges, 
in which they have their sources. The Manclillar Lake, in Sehwan 
Subdivision, fonns tlie only considerable sheet of water in any pan of 
Sind. The hot springs of Pft Mangho, situated about 6 or 7 miles 
north of .Kantchi town, among some very barren and rocky hills, 
attract many visitors from their picturesque surroundings. They gush 
up from (L clump of date-trees, which covers tlie extremity of a rmggy 
Irniestone knoll, in a pretty v,aUey enclosed by considerable heights, 

A swamp close by 15 famous for its immense number of crocodiles, 
wliidi rank among the chief sights of Karachi. Hundreds of 
these monsters bask lazily in the sun, by the side of a green, slhny, 
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sugijam ptjol^ or move ^lug^shly about in search of food wij.'',qBe 
crowns the summit of a neighbouring crag, ^vfrh a neai 7 iilijU. aj{it'ltt 
and slender ininarels. The ih«na of the District indude ilie Jtu^rdi 
hyjsjja, woh, jackal, fox, bear, anteltipci and ^wild sliccp, Yulturcj, 
grey jugcon, partridge, and quail occur aroong the birfisj and ccptiies 
of vartou-i kinds abound, cdpeciaily in Knhistin. ■ "• 

ffiihry. — The ancient town of fiLH\vA>r cnataius fehi? niins of a.,fott 
of great antiquity. Lrvra! tradition aicttlics iw origui to Ale'3£irtcl>f 
the Great, wluJ sailed down the' fndna from the country of tbe 
(Mdltdn), and de^patuhed NcsuchUi^ doubtless from 'Orae 
jioint in the present District, to explore the PerMan Gulf, Ills, hunv 
ever, iiinre generally identified with the tlindomaui existing In tht' 
time of .\los.andcr. In bter tioita it was known as 
The town already poi5c*.3ed considerable imporLinai lyhcn Muhant-j ■ 
mad Kd'jjm Satufi, Uic first .MtL'salwdn iuvadur of Sind, obtained Itr. 
submission about 713 jUi>, ader his couquust of Kt^ranlrnt, 
modiTu H.iidaribdd. Glose under the j^toldi Hills, again, sl&otl. 
^bmui, ibd capital uf the Sainma dynasty of priiiCcs, originally a 
Hindu or Buddhist race, who mainUuned their bdcpeoflifpcu ofd«' 
Muiiammiubn power from 1351 to 1521. Converted to (he faith' 
ui ffiliini about the Un-uf of the 14th Century, tlicy still continued 
to retain tbetr practical autonenoy, in spite nf a nominal aiiegiance' 
tendered to Tiroz Tughlak of Delhi; and the town of Tatw, wliere' 
they generelly resided, became in atier years the chief cenire of popu- 
hUuit and commerce for die whole of Sind. In 1521, alvfli Beg, 
founder of Uie Arghdii dynasty, completely defeated the last ftauuna 
prince, and csUihUshed his own claim to die aov’erctguLy of the lower 
Indus valley. After a contmuance of only diitty-ftiur yean;, however, thtt ' 
Atghdn line became extinct in the person of Shih Husaoi, son of the 
founder, who died childlcs in i55,p hliizi Jilni liegi the last local 
ruler of 'latra, was defeated by an army of dm Mtighnl EmE'Eref ' 
Akbar m 1591 ; and the District, together with the rust of Sind, buusoie 
inenrporatud widi the MOltin (Moolm) suinA i« the impcnal orgstiiaor 
(ion of the country. **nie country of Tatta,’ however, was made over 
to 3.-1111 Beg, -who entered die Muglial stivioe after his defeat. aniT-- 
compiomlied for hk independence by accepting hifr former tcnitocles > 
in /J^r. ConiinUud struggles for the govtirnoidiip of Tafta lud' 
Jalidngir to abolMi the hcredilat)' victtroj-alty, luid to appoint instead' - 
i-pucial licutun.mt5 holding office during die imperial pleasurti. Thu 
town of Karachi itself appears to Jiavt attained little imnoEtana; 
cuher under llui halive dyiwslius or tin* Mughal admiftisrniuon. to; 
tbe into aotioa began withtbu period of ths; Tdlpicf Mii^ who sue-- ^ 
ceedfcd the Kalhora princes in 1793 1-Uiix.vK-iiun), and rucognktd 
the value of die harbour for commurcc. TJw capture of the Montjrx 
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fort in ifi39 put the British in possession of the town, Karachi 
grew rapidly under the new admihistrationj and becaiue the principal 
port of Nortli-western India, Karachi District, as at hist constituted, 
(lid not tnabrareso wide an area as at present; hut in 1&61, a portion 
of the Indus Delta, composing the present Shiiiibandav Subdihision, 
was taken from Haidordbad, and incorporated with this Collcctorate, 

Tq^ulaim . — The total number of inhabitants in the District in 
1873 amounted to 436,7-25 Ijeraons, scattered over an area ot 16,109 
square miles, and inhabiting an aggregate of 7T7 villages. From these 
data the following averages may be deduced: — Persons per Sfliiare 
mUoi 36-42; villages per square mile, 0*04; persons per village, 595. 
Classified according to sex, there were — males, 242,516; females, 
184,206 ; proportion of males, 56-8 per cent Classified according to 
age, there were, under 12 years — 87,498 boys; 69,692 girls; total 
children, i57,r9o, or36'S percent As regards religious distinctions, 
Kardchi is an essentially Muhammadan District, the Census showing 
a total of 348,773 Musalmans, as against 73,304 Hindus. The 
Christum population includes the unusually large number uf 3S29 
persons; while 8i6 are returned as *otli«irs.* The clhnicai division 
yields the following results: — Europeans, 2035; F.umsinn.s, 323; Indo- 
Portuguese, 1039 ; other non- Asiatics, 20S ; Hindus, 73,304 ; miive 
iruhammadans, 348,586; native Christians, 104; Parsis, 717; and 
'others,' 406. The District contained, in 1872, 8 towns with a popu- 
lation exceeding aooo— namely, ILuucHi, 56,753; Kotri, 7949; 
Sehwan, 4596; Buiuk, 5703; Dadu, 3357; TA'm, 7951; Kkti- 
B-\rn)AR, 2199; and Mirpctr Batoro, 2S46. 

Agricit^turii . — 'In tile Kaidchi Subdivision, cultivation cxisis only 
on a few isolated spots, and depends upon wells, springs, or nabiml 
rainfalL blere tlie chief crops are yaa>, 6 djra, barley, and .sugar- 
cane, grown chiefly on the IMalir Plain, distant from Karachi 
some ta miles, and easily acces-sible by roil. In jerruck and Sbdli- 
bandar, where numerous canals carry the ^vaters of the Indus through 
the alluvial flats, rice forms the staple crop; but wheat, sugar-cane, 
millets, cotton, and tobacco are also grown. In the Ijarrcn hills of 
Kobistdn, agriculture is practically unknown ; and the nomad popula- 
tion devotes itself almost entirely to grazing cattle in the southern pliuns. 
wlucre abundance of forage spring up spontaneously after every faU of 
rain. The harvest seasons recognised in the District are three iu 
number— sown in May or June, and reaped in October, 
Kovember, ot December; sown iu November 9r December, and 
rcapecHn March or April; and adMm, sown in January, and reaped 
; in March, 

' Catnmcrct and Tmde^ rf*— The traffic of the District centres maluly 
on the town of Karachi. "Jlic staple exports consist of cytton. 
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wool, and gwin. Extensive salt deposits of the purest dea’nption "j 
occur in Shalibaudar Sabdivision, on the Sirgnnda creek, n brandi oi 
the Indus, accessible for small craft of from 50 to 60 tons butden- i 
According to Captain Burke, of the Bombay Engineers,, who jfurrcyed’ifije 
beds in 1S47, they are capable of supplying the whole world with nil 
Uie salt it needed for a hundred years. Owing to the double eztdse - 
duty, however, Sirganda salt WiTs long unable to compete with inferior 
descriptions sent from other quarters; and the removal of the esport 
duties in 1S6& has not improved the trade to the ment andegiated. 
The Smd line of the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Railway lies wholly 
within the District It tuns from Rarichl to Kotri, a distance 
of 106 miles, ivith stations at Molir, Dilbeji, Jitng^hilbi (lor Tatt!), 
Jlrimpir, Meting (for Jerruclt), and BulhirL Tlie sea-flsheiy of the; 
District is chiefly carried on by the Muhiina tribe of Musalroitus, who 
reside fur the most part at Kardchl The principal fish caught ~afc 
sharks, rays, and skates. The pearl oyster is found at several placts 
ori the coast, and the Mirs conducted pearl operations oa theft own 
account, Under Britisli rule, the right lias been Jet for a small sum i- 
but the pcinils are very inferior in size and quality, so diat the industry 
has greatly declnied of late years. Considerable fisheries also cast in 
the river Indus, chiefly for the ftsb known as /a/a; and Govemnwnt 
derives a sm-iU revenue from this source, The local mnnuihetrues 
are confined to Karachi tovvn ; Tatta is noted for Iw/g/f, and Bubak* 
near Sehwan, for carpets. 

Admaufmtim . — The administration of this oxtemive DUfrict iiy - 
conducted by a Collector-Magistrate, assisted by the several Deputy 
Collectors, as well as by the H&Totr Deputy Collector, ptrtnanenfly stir ' 
tioned at headquarters. The District and Sessions Judge, with his prin-,' 
cipal court at Karachi, holds periodical sessions at Kotri, Tatta, Batoio,' 
Sehwau, .ind one other town. The canals of the District form a separate 
charge, undtar the superintendence of ofilcials appointed by the Public. 
Works Department. The total police force in the District in iSyj " 
numbered 13.19 officers and men, being i policeman to every rj square. ' 
miles .and to every 3x6 of the population. The total imperial reveaue 
m 1S73-74 amounted to j^i39,o79, of whldi sura ;^47,3oi was cou'' - 
tributed by the land tax ITie small amountyieJded by the land revenue. 

Is due to the large proportion of barren or desert area trilhin the'“ 
District In the same year, die revenue from catiak ivits relumed iit , 
;^5 2,333, and the cost of clearance at £,x 1,703. Education Jbas madlr, ' 
some advance, but the progres is more striking in Karddii town than 
In the villages of-the interior. The total number of schools in 
aniotmted to 49, with a roll of 3167 pupilx For fiscal and adlninisira’j . 
rive purposes, the Disirict is subdivided Into the 3 divisions of SEOwayr, 
Jbrruck, and SHAHttAsiDAK, each of which see separately. 
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IlgJtcal AsJ-ectt.—lihii cUmote of Karachi city anfl the neighbouring 
count!}', which is in everj' direction open to the sea-breeze, possesses a 
great superiority to that which prevails throughout the remainder of 
Sind. The hill countij' of Kohtstdn is also cooler in summer and ■ 
wanner in winter than is the case in the plains. In the north, on the 
otlier hand,, near the barren Laid range of hills, the heat often becomes 
insupportable. The hot season commences about the middle or 
end of IMnrd), reaches its maximum in the month of July, and lasts 
till the end of August, when the temperature once more becomes 
toleiablj cool. The rainfall at Karfchi is slight and fluctuating, 
the average hardly exceeding 5 inches per annum. Sometimes one or 
two years elapse \rith scarcely a shower. The fall in inches for four 
years ending 1S74, was o*ia, 7-60, 2'5o, and 8*29 respectively. In 
1874, 'rile m.axinnim reached by the thermometer was ror" F., and 
the minimum 42*. Kanlchi town is said to enjoy the healthiest 
climate in all Sind. Fevers prevail at the setting in of the cold season ; 
and in the hot weather, external (tiflammat/ons, ulcers, and skin 
diseases cause much trouble. Cholera appeared in an epidemic form 
in 1865^ *867, and 1869, in the last of which years terrible mortality 
occurred in the town of ICotri. 

Eiardchi (Kimvc/iu), — South-western tdluk of Kardchi District, 
Sind, lying between 24“ 44' and 26" .1." w. lat., and between 66" 41' 
4S'' and 59' 15" E. long. Area, 1253 square miles; pop. (1S72), 
62,384. Bounded north by ICohistiin and the Habb river, west 
by die Habb and the se.a, south by the sea, and east by Jerruck. 
Hilly towards Uic north and west, where several lofty and barrea ranges 
occur. A small chain of hills runs for some miles parallel to the Habb 
river, terminating in the headland of Ras MuAri or Cape Monze, a 
landmark for sailors making the port of KardchL The hills afford 
good pasturage after the rains for cattle sent from the lowlands, TJic 
iJltik contains no canals, but is drained by several mountain, torrents, 
the chief of whicli ate the Malir and Laydri, Salt marshes occur along 
the sea-coast, and abound with mimgroves and other saline trees. 
Total area, 801,920 acres, of which 37,288 are cultivated, 870 cultivable, 
and 773,762 barren. Imperial revenue in 1873-74, ;^a2,9Si ; local 
revenue, ^£-^ 66 . The only municipality is that of Ka14aciil 

Kariit^ Seaport and chief town of the Province of 

Sind, situated m lat. 24" sr' 9" i/.,and long. 6^4 rs" e., at the extreme 
nortliern. end of the Indus Delta, near the southern base of the Pabb 
Mounlainii in Boluchistdu. Popt (1872), 56,753. 

/{isiYwif etc, riie bay ofKarithi is formed by' the projecting head: 
land of Manora Point, the extremity of a reef lo.miles in length, whicli 
supplies a natural bairier against the watem of the Arabian Sea, The 
opening of die bay benveen Alanora and the opposite sanitarium 'of 
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CUftou has a width of about miles; hut tlio mtfiUh k by a 

group of lotky islets, hnown os the ‘ Oyster UoqTcs,* as well as' by the • 
larger island of Kiaiuin, a litde in the rear. The haiboui stretches for 
- 5 miles northward from Manora Head to the narrows of the I.a.j'iri 
nver, and about the same distance from the old town of Karachi on 
the eastern shore to the extreme WTOstem point Only a sawll portion 
of this extensive area, however. Is captible of accommodating 'targe 
vessels, Manora Head, the Brst object visible to a voyager approach'' 
ing Karachi from the sea, is crowned by a lighthouse, having a lixed 
light 130 feet above sea level, and visible for ry miles araaml in drar 
weather. The point also aftbtds room for a fort, sard to have been 
erected in 77^7, the port and pilot establLdiitient^ the bahtUngs;in 
connection with the harbour improvements, and a portmn of, dm 
Indo-European telegraph department. Besides a Hbiary, iMUiartl-roumj 
and European scliool, hlanora possesses an EngFislr cliund), intcuded for 
the crews of vessels frequenting the harbour. On the opposite side’ of 
the mouth, the island of Kiamdri fonns the landing-place for passengers 
and goods Imtmd for Kanichi, and lias three luers. A road running 
along the Napier Mole, 3 miles long, connects the isbnd with the town 
and mainland. The Sind Railway also extends to Kiamiti, but mstcad 
of following the mole it takes a more circuitous route to the soudi hy 
the edge of a large lagoon, the waters of which are passed through die 
mole by a fine screw-pile bridge, raoo fect in length, erected in-iSSy at 
a cost of ;£47,Soo, so as to allow them to flow uninterruptedly into the 
harbour as a roeons of scouring the channel. At tlie northenr extremity 
of this bridge, and running in a westerly direction, stands the native^ 
jelly, built of stone at an expense of ;£43,3oo. At the end of 
the Mole, on the mainland side, die custom-house runs right acnivs 
the road, wbidi pierces it by five arches, thus intercepting all traffic 
Two principal thoioughtares lead from the custom-house to thu 
Kacichi cantonments, known respectively as Uie Bondar and the 
;M*Leod toads. The oldest portion of the town lies along the fortuer 
route, close to the harbour, containing the imst thickly ]jopu1otcd 
quarter in iCardchi. The municipality, however, h.'is lately wldcbcd 
the streeis and efiected other improvements, whicli must conduce- to 
the health of the inhabitants, cbteQy Hindu and ^luhammadan merchvonni. 
The Layilrr, a river only in name, as it contains water Only some ithree 
or four times a year, $e]iArates this gu-irtcr from, the layari suburb. 
On tlie M‘Leod. Road are situated the court-liouse, the new B.inlf'uf 
Bombay, rite Agci Bank, the Chamber of Commerce, Messn. Mockctirie 
& Cijs5ef*s ironworks, and three important cotton-press houses:: die 
MT^od Road presses, owned by the Sind Press Company, tapohle 
of turning out daily 350 pressed bales of cotton ; the Tyabji ptesses. 
firecittd in tS«? 5 at a cost of ;^ 32 ,eooi and turning out 250 balea j. and 
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Albert prs5-?efi, kaaed to the Siod Press Company, and turning out 
jjtjo bales. This tiuartcr also confeuns the charitable dispensary, Sind 
, Ririlway sfaitioti, several schools, a new Plindu temple, and most of the 
afRces belonging to Eurypeau niercliants. The Afghdn sardi^ intended 
for the use of lidfilns, or caravans from Kandahar, rebuilt by the muni- 
cipality in 1873 at a cost of j£[i954» covers an area of about 3 acres. 
Nearer to the cantonments, a number of bungalows stand on the inter- 
vening space ; while the civil lines skirt the cantonment itself to the 
eastward The tnilltary quarter consists of three portions — die depot 
lines, ihe artillery lines, and the European infantry linea. The 
Government garden, distant about half a mile from cantonments, 
covcR an area of 40 acres, neatly laid out with trees and shrubs. 

Chief BuUdings. — Tlie arclutectinre of Karachi is essentially modern 
and Anglo-Indian. Tlui piincipvtl church is the Anglican one 
of the Holy Trinity, situated in the cantonments. It stands in a 
large open space, 15 acres in e.\tent, ami consists of a heavy, ungainly 
Italian nave, with a disproporlionaicly tall and ugly tower. The 
Roman Cathoh'c Chiifd] of St Patrick, also situated in the canton- 
menta, cannot be said to represent any particular style of architecture. 
St. Patrick’s school is a fine stone building, capable of accommodating 
40 boarders and aco day'-schoiars. The European and Indo-£uro])ean 
-school, /bunded in 1854, under tlie au.spices of Sir Bartle Prere, 
then Commissioner of Sind, occupies a h.indsorae stone slnictuxc in 
the depot lines. The other ddef modem institutions include the 
Ptiisbyterian Church of St. Andrew, Christ’s Church and mission 
schools, the Napier Banadcs, Gisri Sanitarium, and post ofiice. The 
prere Hall, a municipal building named in honour of the late Com- 
missioner, Stands on a slight elevation near Trinity Church. It was 
OiJcned in a somewhat unfiniahed stale in October 1865, up to which 
date ss much as j£^i7,39r had been es]iended upon its erection. , 
This ball, which is a comparatively good spedmen of slightly adapted 
Venetian Gothic, contains the Karachi General Library an,d Jluseura, . 
with a revenue in i873'-74 of ^^590. Government House, the resi- 
dence of the Commissioner of Sind, is situated in the civil quarter, 
and consists of a central building with two wings, approadied by five 
separait; carriage drives. Ihough commodious and comfortable in its 
interior arrangements, the exterior can lay no dajm to ardiitectural 
beauty. 

— Kaddn town may be regarded as almost a creation 
of British rule, its estensiyi.' commerce, s|jJendid harbour works, and 
numerous fiouri-shing institutions having all sprung up since the tmro- 
idUciion of our settled administiadon. Before 1,705, no toivn whatever 
appears to have existed on the site; Under J;^m BarLa Khin Jokia, 
30 ^! .little trade began to centre upon the convenient harbour. 
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CbiinoA brought from Muscat foitillccl the iktle fort, and the. name 
of -Karichi was bestowed upon the rising^ village; The'iiopcieyi' 
blocking up of ShAbbandar harbour shortly afterwards drove muclf 
of its former trade and population to Karichi. Under tl\e Kalhoi?; 
princes, the K.han of Kbelat obtained a grant of the town,' which ' 
be garrisoned from hU own territory. Tht TtUpur dpefs gained.' 
possession by force of arms in 1795, and built a fort at ]VlanoKi> at the 
mouth of tlie harbour. They also made considerable eflbrtH to increase ^ 
the trade of Kardchi} so that in 1838 Um town and suburbs had’ 
a population of r^,ooo, half of whom were Hindus, Tim 'hoiirW' 
were all fiat-roofed, and built of mud, very few of tlmiw having more ■ 
than one storey. The Government under the Mtrs was vested m a, 
civ'll and military oftidal, the Hawab, who ruled ^despotically over Iho 
torm and neighbourhood. 

Populaiioti.—TlMi Census of 187a returned the total number -of 
inhabitanbj, including the cantonment, at 561753. The military force, r, 
with camp followers, amounted to 3^27 men, comprising a batteiy of:, 
Royal Ariillei)', r European and i Native infautr>' regiment, and tlw- 
men and iamilies of the ordnance and barrack deparimenla The. 
Muhammadans numbered 29,156, and the Hindus, 33 j.;;o.| ; Clmsuau^ 
33971 and ‘others/ 796. The proportion of European inhabiants m. 
Karachi Is unusually large. 

Commerce ami Trader etc . — ^Even before Uie period of Britisli rule,- 
the commerce of KarAclti had attained to some importance, owing 
to the value of the river Indus as a channel of commuaicalioa. 
Nevertheless, the sparse population of the countc)', combined with the . 
'thort-sighted and selfish polky Of its rulers, prevented it from reaching 
ils proper development. Under the Talpur &[irs, all imports were 
subjected to a 4 per cent, duty, and all exports to one of aj per ccut^ 
In 1809, the customs revenue amounted to ; by 1838, it had . 

risen to 5^15,000. In the latter year, the Whole trade of the town/ 
WQS valued at ;£374,7oo. The follo\ying list ^ves the value of tire 
principal articles of trade in 1837, under the Mfrs, sk yoars before 
British annexation t — ^Imports — English sDfc* hrgadcloUt, dtinir; cW, 
j^j6o,coo; Bengal and China raw silk, ^24,800; slaves, 2,000; 
dates, ;^ro,ooo7 sugar, ;^S3ooc ivory, jC^Jiaa; copper, ;^5400S 
spices, ;^5S5£Ji and cotton, ^^3750: Exports — opium (from Khmriw), 
;/;fr 6 o,ooo; 17.000; indigo, 2,000 ; wheat, ;^67 50; madder, 
;^45oo ; wool, ;s(;3Soo ; raisins, ;^ 330 o j and s.aU fish, ^3000. Slaves 
came chiefly frou^ Muscat, and consisted of negroes or Abyssitiinns. . 
Opium to the extent of 500 camel-loads caine from Maiwdy, ami was 
exported to the Portuguese town of Daiuin. Almost all goodE 
imported- into Sind were then cousumed trithin die Province,- only 
,^13,000 worth being sent across the frouder. The total storfs 

- j 
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revenue drawn from the town and port of Karachi by the Mica in 
I S37, amounted to 7,389* In iS43*4‘tt the drst year of liritish 
rule,- the trade of Karachi, including Keti- bandar and Sirganda, 
had. a total value of ^132,160, comprising exports, ^roio, and 
imporl:Si ^1^121,150. The second yesir of British rule saw a rise 
to ^327,ooo> the third to ;€353,4oo, and the fifth to ^,^442, 603, 
-,By rS52-53, the total Value had risen to 12,027, comprising 
imports, ,-^535, 690, and exports, ^£2^6,210. Apart from the increase 
in , the trade as a whole, the rapid development of the exports deserves 
. attention. In 1855-56, the figures stood as follows: — Imports, 
;£'629,8 i 3; exports* ^604,440; total, ;^r,23.}, 253- In 1 85 7-58, the 
exports nearly overtook the imports, the two standing respectively at 
>£i,oSi,roi and ^1,078,128; total, j^2,i 59*229. The American 
civil war gave an enormous impetus to the trade of Karfidu, by the 
hi^ demand for Indian cotton which it created in the Kuropeau 
markets ; and in 1862*63, tlio total value of the commerce amounted 
to no less than .^^5.3 16,424, viz. imports, .^^2, 188,943, and export?, 
;^3, 127,481, being the first year in which the balance of trade stood 
in' favour of Karfdit. In the next year, the returns rose to the 
- it^hest . figure ever yet attained, the total value amounting to 
^6,567,685, or imports, 520,897, and exports, ^4*046,727- 'i’ha 
restoration of peace in America, however, gradually brought about a 
lower rate in the home markets, and the trade of Kardchi Totumed 
to what may be now considered Its normal level The total value sank 
from ;^S,q33,So 2 in 1864-65, to ^.1,053*610 in 1867-68, and ;^3,5o7,6S4 
in rS73-74. The last-named figures fairly represent the averagn com- 
merce of the town and port under ordinary dreumstanees. The 
following were the principal articles of import in 1S73-74, with their 
' value in pounds sterling: — ^iVppaiel, .1:^26,831; cocoa-miis, ^£23,3x5; 
-..cotton piece-goods, ^^7x3,775; cotton twist and thread, ^49,069; 
fruits and vegetables, ;^43»6S3; coal and coke, ^13,1701 grain rmd 
pulses, ^£16^40'/; ivorj', ^£13,087; jute (manufactured), ^49,866,- 
' malt liquors, ji^jOjSrSj rvines and liqueurs, ^2 r,5S4;3pirifci,;,Jj47, 396; 
metals (chiefly manufactured), ;^66,836; provisions, ;£"! 8,656; 
railway maierials, 7,956; sUk, ^r6,oor; spices, 4^33,3883 sugar, 
molasses, etc., ;^rr 1,964; timber, ^£38,4^2; nnd specie, ..^12,722; 
total imports, including miscellaneous axddes, j£’j, 48 1.765. The fol- 
lowing list shows the countrits Irom which these imports were received : 
— riitUed Kingdom, ;.^3S2,S33; Bombay, ;^r,it2,66^,j Persian GullV 
pC 45,564J France, j«S3449; hlokran, ^^7989; Caljiutia, ^^48,478; 
British Burma, ;^i7,oSo; Catch' imtl Kdthianar, ^6587; jMalab.ir, 

, ^SSs3 ; and Guzmt, £3}3'i. '.From the United Kingdom, Karficlii 
. ipiports cotiom manufitclure.'s, railway 'materials,, liquors, coal and tofet;, 
machinery;, metals, prorisiop, .apparel, drugs, and medicines; from 
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Eoniljnj’j cotton liicce-goods ajid twist, trciWMre-, raui-Tk, silfci .suyjit^ 'teit, 
jyte, spices, clytsi Vtoollen njanufaclutesf-coiioa-intts, manutjcntwd fflk, 
liquors, fruit, and vegatalilcs; (rotn tlia Persian Gulfv dried iiuits, 
trtfiisur*.*, wool, grain, and horses j from the co.'isr of &)n3tmt ^i-ool, 
j'lTOviaions, grain, and puissss ; nnd from Csdcuun. 3u^\ grajp, 
tuid pulses. The following list shows the value «f the rarTous tapwn 
in 1 373-74 i — Animals Oiving), Taw cotton, ;£3Sii7jnj 

cotton goods, ;^T4.'S3; drags, dyes, ^^9^,53* i f^uita and 

vegetables, ^^34,053; grain .ind pulses, ;£^45 1,33s j hiiiis and'itiDs 
^j],6is; oil, pro'/istons, ^39,301; oil-seeds, ,-^»’3,77K]; 

vtood, n,Soi ; wool, ^"609,5^8 ; and speaV, ;^ffa,727- Total value 
of exports, including arddei not separately enumcratud, ^jf,oa5,pfg. 
The following list shows the dii-tributtoo among the set eralconmrici; — 
United SLiiigdunif ^^355.805 ; liuiabay, ;i^6g7,88S‘, Fraucc, 
iMaurjtius, £^6,^30; Persian Gulf, 1 Cutcli, .-^'57,Sijij 

Maknln, Mabb-Ur, ^’24.143; Guzeraq Calnitb, 

^3r3; atid China, ^149.76^. To the Uniu-d Etiigdtraq.^cadu 
exports cotton, wool, indigo, sced-^, hides, sl'in^ t&a, and oils; U-. 
Prana*, cotton, pugelli, and rapt -seed; to l^omLay, Catch, and 
Guzorat, cotton, grain, gAI, indigo, oil?, seeds, rice, raw iilfc, slbvck, 
v/ool, anti horses; to ^Mauritius, grain, pulses, and oik; to Maban, 
grain, indigo, Qil«, and piece-goodEi ; to the Persian Gulf, indtgo, oils, 
htiJe:!, skins, and piece-goods ; to hfr^raa Ptesidcocy (Malabar), iiocses ; 

: and to China, raw cotton. The inland tr.Tdr; of Karachi lodudtj, 

■ b«idt5 the goods from the Upi*er Provinces by rail from Kiuzi, a 
Urge quantity of wool, dried fruits, awl Iiorses from Kandahar; and 
Khckt ; while camels, bullocks, and donkeys bring in frrewood} 

. i/iij dale-leaves, hides, and seeds front Las Belt and Kohistdn: ' The 
total sea-cusioms revenue of Karfclu in TS73-74 araouuted to 
— via import duty, 23,389; e.\porl duty, ;^io,oaa; mlicelhiniMiJs, 

£^75- ^ 

■ 'ff/t*. — The harbour of Kardchi, during the period of tliC 

Talpur Mlrst.and for the first few year^ after Eridsh ai»ie«idan,'m;iJi 
only capafale^of iiccommod.aiuig sntall nalb*e craft. Swamei s and bese 
ships andiored outside Manora Point, whence men and storci! 'Ptera 
conveyed m boats np the rivtr, as far ni die tide permitied^ and then 
transferred into canoe#, which carried them Uuougbastst (ifriqaid.mu£l 
toa spot near the siti- of die ewting custom-house. In process of dnie,, 
however, it b!ia:;une apparent dm tha bar did not interpose so great aa 
obstacle as was origurally supposed, and that square-rigged vessels of 
a certain draught could cross it with safety. Up to 1851, otdy onfr ' 
Engl ishsnUiDg ship had entered the harbourv Ju 1853, hm^wer, thejPw^ 

1; !>/ Ar^'Je^ a vessel of 800 tons, orrived at Karachi from England direct 
iviih tmops, coal, and iron, Jn 1833, imder the Chief Comnnssloner- 
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slrlp of Sir Bartle Frere^ Ihe Napier Mole road or caiise^vay, connecting 
ICantchi svitli the island of Kiamia, was completed, and thus offered 
additional indncenieats la ships for visiting the harbour. In 1856, a 
scheme for improving the harbour by deepening the water on the bar 
was submitted for the opinion of Air. James Walker, an eminent 
Lflndnn engineer, who estimated die cost of works to provide an 
ample width of passage with a depth of 25 feet at neap tides, at 
^387,000. After mucli debate and intermissions, the principal part 
of the workst— iijB Manori breakwater, 1503 feet in length— ’UTia com- 
Ttismced in March rSfip, and completed in February 1873. It affords 
complete shelter to die western channel over the bar during the south- 
west inonsoan, and combined with odier works, has already led to the 
deepening at die eiiiranc.e to 20 feet at low-water spring tides. The 
rise and fall is about 8 feet. The other portions of these extensive 
works uidudt; the dviamdri groyne or stone bank, the east pier, the 
screw-pile bridge on the Napier Mole, the native jett>s and the Chini 
creek stoppage. The total espenditure on the harbour improvements, 
up to December 1S73, amounted to ^^449,798. In 1847-48, the" 
■‘number of vessels which entered the htirfaour was 89 r, all native craft, 
wUh a total burden of 30.509 loos. In 1873-74, the list includes 30 
square-rigged sailing vessels, rsa steamers, atid 731 native craft, making 
a total of 913 ships, with a tonnage of 161,284 tons, or more than five 
times that of J847. 

, etc, — The Kardcht hlunicipal Commission was 7 

established in September 1852. Its revenue in 1874 amounted ty>j^-' ■ 
^^22,596, and its expenditure to ^^20,143. The town police force 
miiobcred *98 men, being at the rate of 1 policeman to every 182 
■of The population. The jail, completed in x868, is capable of accoro- 
. modating nearly Soo prisoners. Education is carried on by the 
Government high school, with 77 pupils in r875 ; the .\nglo-ver- 
nncular school, with 130 pupils j 4 Government vernacular ■ schools j 
and seveml female and other minor establishments. Five newspapers- 
are published at Katdchi, two English (the Government Sind O 0 dal^'‘ ' 
Gaseth\ with a vernacular translation, and the Smtlt^n) .and three native ' 
(in Sindl, Gujiathij and Persian respectively), 'fhe charitable dispensary 
afforded relief in 1874 to 10,637 persons, of whom 73 were in-door 
patients. The civil hospital admitted in die game year 9397 out-door 
and 897 In-door patients. A sick hospiwl was established in 1869, in 
, connection with the proper reguTatton of the cantonments. 

Mfdiful' Asj'eiiSy IVaUr Sup^>l)\ etc , — The climate of Kardclii, 

^ ■'owing to tile prevalence of sea-breeres during eight months of the 
yc.-xr, h,is a better reputation for healthiness than any other in Sind 
' Thu'- low situation of the town, and Uie near neighbourhood of, niarah: ; 
Jand, rendi^r the atmosphere both moist and warm ; but the heat diuib" 







tlui lujUost months aumot comiwrc \wth Uiai e^petii^ntuJ ui i 
interior* The mean ajimial tcmpcwmrtv calculated from data (UtwSiirt i 
c(Vi;r nineteen yearn, inayLc stated at 77' F. ‘^Tlie hotted tvcathVrotctiij, . 
in April, May, and June, though September ami October an};iitH) oftca': 
rloAc and sultry. 'I'he Jifiiculiy of water supply long formed, uUe id'^ 
llm chief draw hacks to Karachi, mo^t of tl»c wells being too biackhh 
for drinking purposes- At present, the supply is mainly dtarivtal hwu 
^v'c^ls lapping a subteiranean bed of the Laydrf. The inhabituhii nf' 
Kkundn, and the shipping m the htirbour, obtain mter frora cut?, • 
W'hitb bring it up from camp. Fur the purposes of ice nwinuladJitcv'r 
water is imported by rail from KotrL A .-Clienie is now(jiJ75Tuinlcr'^ 
1 onsideration for < oiistrucling an imiiergrounJ atiueduci, iS inih-.s. In^. 
length, from the Malir river. The estiniatvd eo.^t of thw und'irtabnc^ 
iuciuding pipes for distributing the water to the tovcati Kiamari, and the , 
tanwnments, atnouins to 14 /dAh of roptars (.wiy T!ie ‘ 

prevalent diseased of Karachi include intermitreni fevers, duuDfe 
rheumatism, ami bowel complmuts, ariaing apparently front imperiset 
dnitnage, variable diniate, and imurhulesouie drtukmy water. Cholera. ^ 
occurred in sin ept<U-mic form in idus, 1867, .intl iS6g, and ; 

in rdtid. tS 68, .and 187a 

Kariid.— Chief town and munwipahiy of the Karad Subdivisions 
Satam District, Bombay -, situated 31 utiles south-ronUt-cast of Satar.v ' 
m lat. 17* 17' and long. 74* tj’ 30' f-; pop. (*875), 11410.; 
-flmuwl inrome, j^433. .Sub-jiulgcs court, jiost ofuce, and disjainsaiy. ' 

Kdrdgold. ''dlage tn Furnuah Pisirttl, Bengal ; siruated on the 
left bank of the ihinges, in lat, 25“ 23' 30^ Si, long. S?"* 30' jx" c. ; 
Karagoli Ls on the route from Calcutta to DArjiUng, and K the- terminsi;^ “ 
to which a steamer nms frura Sslhibganj in connection uUh the blast ' 
] ndtan Railway, Of late ycar^ however, a. large saodbank has ibnned . 
in front of tlie village, on account of which the steamer, except during 
the rainy Sfevtson, is obliged to anchor at a iwbt a miles larther donn 
the nvur, KiirpgoU Contains a police ouipt^t station, tfclA hunsulow'’ nr 
staging iiii}, and a post oRUe, which is also tlu; chief ageuey fur tlie 
, (lavtnjwent pnsi<arrhgc service to Darjiling, Two or three swal! 
native firms of *jvri,ige owners are also esialdisheJ. here. The village 
derlvea its cliicf importance as being the site of one of the largest fetini 
in Uic fiOwer Frovmices. It was formerly held at Picpainti in BliJgalptir 
District, on the oppo.'stie bank of the Ganges ; but early in the century 
*' it was removed to Porn iah, and, after vanous shifting^, um. helJjit 
KAnlgolff ill 1S51, and has been regularly held there siuce^ aveepcin 
i the year ji'f the Beh.ir scarcity. The fair is heJd on a largesandy 
plain, qn ground belonging to tlie jVIah,iidjdl of D.Txbhanga During 
the contmuance of the fkir, which lasts for ten days, the pttm is covered 
with streets of binnll sho£W cotijiimctcd of bambootf and mattingj ia 
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which nearly «'ery article reiiuirerl foe native elomostic iiae is 10 be 
fijiind. There- id a veiy Ihjgc .-.alc for' cloth of all kinds, from thick 
Taiglish Wfiollens, long cloth of European and native make, down to 
fine Dacca muslin?. A coasiJerable trade is also ouriecl on in iron 
ploughshares of Monghyr make and plain English cutlery. Brass and 
I'lull-metn] couking ntensils arc brought in great numhers from Calcutta 
and Itijshdld. The santh of Btimhh supplies blniikets and lugs from 
tMlfganj jm! Eadhd, and rcetknate from Rairrlrnpur. Omamenml 
laibintt v.tirei as well as common Aimiiiire, also stone haiiiimillii for 
grinding corn* etc,, come from \fongbyr, Calcutta and some of the 
large UJ^coun.^ry towns swul dressed leather, boots, looktng-glMse?,, 
Rampiir shawbi, silks, mid khtkhdhs. Spices from idurshidiibad anil 
Nadii'a^ and bic oramovnii! and toys from Monghyr and IWrbhum, are 
largely s*4d^ A few clcalcn: in trinkets and pedlars' ware also attend, 
.Since tlw prohibition of the sale of firearms and amniunition, the 
attendance of NeivUfs has somewhat diminished They still visit the 
liiir, however, bringing knives, hill canes, ,)'ifjC' Utls, drug!?, a little 

coarne laq and hill ponies, hood grain is only soUl in such quantitic.^ 
as to meet the ftomedutc requireraems of the visitors, 'f'he businc-S-s 
done w generally purely reuii I : hut in some yeari, when country pro- 
duce is in tiutch rijqutfst, mid large atoeks are on hand, a wholesalt- 
tmde -is dfv-elopcd during the last lw« or three d.iys w* du* fair, in 
xSyO, it was estimated that 40,000 person* attfeiided. Epidemirs 
frequently briMk out at the g.ulicTitvg ; and >,101.0 1S70, elioK’ra has 
hritu.' spread from K.lrigoI(i over thi> hlstrut, with inul Tesulii 
' Karai. — ^KJver <if Northeni llchar, which fonn* a eonnecring Link 
between tht; Rtfghmatf and Tiljugd river system, Rising in Ncjul, it 
llows southwards through jMuzsifibrpnr and Darblinoga, Ihsciicts. Of 
late year*, ihe l.ls'glria.itt h.i-s- esmblwhcU n < nnnei-tion voth it at ffvri 
}iMi, about S miles sotitb of Itarbbanga, Tiior to this, the Kardi iras 
a small -nnd mnmpwltmt -itreain, but now the main current of the 
Pigbuiuti ilijws down it, and from Hya to its jiuictinti with the. 
Tiljugd at Ti Ikes war or the border nf itonghyr Disirict {lat 3 s'" 44* ^ 
,N„ long, b'o'' aS' i£,) it is navigable during ilic rainy montJis by 
of ahrmt 75 tons burden, 

KardibtlrL— Vilhige at the fool Ofllui (biro HilUv As-iiim; fonuerly 
ineluJed within Gcdli^ira District. Jjil. 35' iS* long. Si/ 5 t., 
It.js the residence of a ■wWodainus rights over an u’EtonFive, ^ 

tract of forest in the Giiro- EHUs, This ie now rntm.iycd by" “ 

' t'iovenuneni, w'hhji collect* the revenue dm\Md therefrom by its own 
: hgent, an,! h.ands over the proeced:* to the relniniiig 35 pef 

' cent, for costs of cullecliQn- The wrcekly rtmrkot held hero is largely ' 
ftcqiipnted by C/ir 03 , who bring down the produce of their '■-iillls: iq ■ 

" exch.T7ige for coilon goods, salt, aoil hardviore. ■ - ' , ,1 - ' 
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Kdraichiitl — Town in 'llnneYelli District, 'Madras; a'tpted in'- 
ht. S‘ zti* 45" s., atid Ions'. 7 ^"* i 0 * 

Karaimadai.— Town hi Coimbatore District, Madras, Dn. ra’' 
10' 45* N,, long. 76" 59' E,; pop. (iSjr), 3677; omabia- ofiliqus-ij,,^ 
335, Station on the Nilgiri brancli line. There- is a. Vlshnaviti? ■ 
pagoda here which is held in grc.it local esteem. 

Eara^gdoXL—Towu in ElHchpur District, Bcrar, Lnt 3t^ r/j- 
w., long. 77“ 39' R. ; about S miles north-east of Ellichpur, fomuirl)' 
headquarters of the tdlukddr. Pop. (iSOj), jiOp, Garden culda-', 
tioQ very extensive. Weekly market} wheat, rice, gram, aud /aa/iw”.. 
are bronght in from the hills} good bullocks are also procurable. '‘■ 
Kales said to amount to ^2500 a week. Government school A ; 
former id/i/Htdtir, 'Vitlinl Bhrfgdeo, in iSod built a fortified residence fd'- 
fine sandstone, but it is now in .1 rninous conctitton. 

TTAr nka.! — ^'town in Kouth Kanara. District, MiidEJf;- ‘ 

with cynaiderable rice trade. Situated ra let 13“ 12' 40"' s.i and long, 
75“ 1' 50" li. } on one of the main lines leading from >lysure to 5 bin- 
galore (rid Agiimbay g/itii). Pop. (iSjr), 3169; number of Jinuses, . ■ 
607. Kdrakal was formerly a Jain town of some size and impottancet ‘ 
and the antiquarian remain.s are vet}* interesting. Chief among them ' 
is a colossal monolithic figure of Buddha or Gautama, locafly knotrti.a6 
Guinpta, after Gumta Riy.!, once niler of this cooiury. The iiguce' vs: 
placed on a huge black rock, and is within a fraction of 50 feet h%I», 
On the same rock or hill is a Jain pagoda or llasti, conralnhig tiou^'i 
images of the later Buddhist type. A high monolithic Hvidja Si<tmh ' 
(a kind of obelisk), the ruins of the Wadiyi’s palace, a Hindu temple ' 
containing a figure of AnanUtohiti, and a Jain impaling Stone, are the 
other curiosities of this village. I 

KaWikoiaiQ P&SS. — The name applied to the point where ihc 
priuctpal route between India aud Eastern TuckisHu traverses die 
\vater-parLing between the river basins of those two regioiis, Slticlly, 
in the sense in whicli pass is used os equivalent to fd, or as denoting 
a marked depression in an otherwise- inaccessible ridge, the Rarakon^ 
Bass is a misnomer. Dr. T. Thomson, of the Bengal Army, the fust 
European who is known to have set foot ou it, and who reached it on 
die rpih August iS.|S, describes It a.s ‘a rounded ridge connecting^ ^6, ‘ 
hills, which rise somewhat abruptly to the height of perhaps xooofeut 
above the summit of the pass,^ Dr. Scully speaks of it in very simtl'n' 
language j ' Northward? (of the Depsang plain) we saw a few irregular, 
ll.it-topped hilloclts. , . . We ascended a few hundred j'ards tb a 
small commissure of loose detritus connecting two low hills, and fhund 
ourselves on the Karakoram Pass, The descent on the north sfde.was 
ei'eu less than the ascent had been, and altogether the Kaiakoam 
Pass reminded oue of a short embankment 500 feet or so above die 
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level of tlie surrounding; country.’ Dy- Thomson rcmarkSi that on tlie 
crest of the pass the tock was limestone, showing obscure traces of 
fossil*,' j die shingle composed of a brittle bhaclc slate lay scattered 
over the ridge. Vegetation is entirely wanting. The name Kara- 
koram has been estended by some geographers to a fancied range 
occupying the exact line of M'ater-parting between those streams which 
di-schargu into the Tarim basin and those which join the Indus, while 
others have applied the name to the closely contiguous range usually 
called Huztagh. The late Mr. R. B. Shaw, the well-known geographer, 
has, however, conclusively shown die fallacy of tlic former view ; while 
as regards the sciiond contention, the appropriateness of the name Mii/.- 
tagb (ice-mouutilin), and the fact that the Karakoram Pass lies some 
clisuuce northward of this undoubted range, have since induced most 
geographers to restrict the name Karakoram to the above pass. Tlie 
enormous pliysical difficulties of the Karakoram route, combined with 
the scarcity of supplies along it (apart from political consideradons), 
- must alntays prove an almost Insuperable bar to any extensive exchange 
uf intercourse between India .and lilastern TurkisCin in tills direction. 
Its height aboviA qiean sea level is 18,550 feet. Lit. 35” 33' w. 

Kararandsa. — The andent accursed stream of Hindu mythology ; 
rising on die eastern ridge of the Kdimur Hills, Shdbdbdd District, 
iSengah Lat. 2^* 34.’ 30*' u., long. S3* 41’ 30" n. It flows in a north- 
westerly directionv and near DarJbdra it forms the boundary line 
between Bengal and the North-Western Provinces, separating SluUidbiid 
_ from Mlradpnr District j it then flows through Mirzapurfor about 15 
miles norUnvardsj after which it runs north-eastwards, again marking 
the boundary between Shdhdbdd and die NorlU-Wcslern Provinces, 
until it falls into the right bank of die Ganges near Chaiisd, in lat. 25* 
3X' N.,Jong. 83° 55' E,, after a" total course of about 146 miles. Its 
tributaries are the Durgauti and Dbarmauii rivers, small streams which 
fall into its riglit b.anL In the hills, the bed of the Karammisa i*} 
rocky, and its- banks abrupt; but as it debouclies upon the plains, it 
sinks deeply into a rich clay, very retendve of moisture. The stream 
is here about rso yards wide. By the end of February the river 
generally runs dry, but during the rains boats of about 2 tons burden 
can proceed as far up as its confluence with the Durgauti Near 
Chausd, the East Indian Railway crosses it on a stone bridge. The 
rivet is held in the utmost abhorrence by Hindus, and no person 
of any caste ivill drink or even touch its \valers. The reason of 
its impurity is said, to be that a Brdliman having been murdered by 
, Rdjd Trisanku, of the Solar line, a saint purified him of his sin by 
' collecting water from all the streams in the world, and washing him in 
. their waters, which were Collected in the- spring from which the Karain- 
ndsa now issues. This spot is near the village of Karodng, and the 
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riviir soon becomes n raplij sttcamlot of bcantiToHy dear water nitli 
deep holiy, and abounding in /Jih. M. Chhanpnlbat^in il« c«ujs>j ■ 
tlirough Mirzipur District, the rivet fonna A vytetiaU leo fctt iiigh,--' 
whidi, after heavy rains, affords a magnificent siglit 
BiaPanbds,— Town inBulandshahr Dii■t^^cr,^^ortl)-Wts^l3•n Prorinnjsj . 
situated on the right bank of theGanges, r i miles souUv.cast of.-VnnpslwJit, 
and JO miles south-east of BtilantUmbr, Pop. {i 672), 2057, almost aij 
Hindus. The fair held here on the occftston of tbft Dmlimi IwUrtl U' - 
attended by 100,000 pilgrims from the west A vety old temple, sadreJ to v 
the goddess of sninll-pox, is visited may Monday iiy numbecsof womuo,' 
Karanguli Town in Cbetigalpat District.' AJadmvi'^ 

lAt J3“ 32 a., long. 7()‘ 56' 40' R; pop. (tSyi), aiiyS; huirdWr nf‘. 
houses, 410. Though now unimportant, the fort was occupied, as 2-° 
strategic point during the Anglo-French >vais of the Kaniaric, bdnjj ^ 
regarded as an outpost of Chengalpat, from which it is miles duunt ' ^ 
south-west. These two pbces, with VVantlhvash and Utreaialilrj. formed ‘ , 

•a sort of quadrilateral on the line of attack between the scats .of the “-j ' 
two Governments of iMailms and Pondlchetri. As early ns 1755. it . 
was a point of dispute. In 1757, It was evacuated by the Ettglnli in ‘ 
the face of advancing French troops. The following year the English ‘r ; 
attempted to recover u by surprise, but were repulsed vriib Jus.i; u ‘ 1 
failure which was repeated in 1759. But a few monilis laler,. Colonel ' 
Coote, after a few days* bombanlmtaJi, captured the fort. 'This nas 
the first decisive action in the successful campaign of rysp-fio,, Which ; !l 
led to the victory of Wandiwasli ■ - 

Karai|Jft.— Fort in Tanna District, Bombay ; situated in Jat r8‘ 1 

St' and long. 73* e,, 5 miles soatli-easi of j^mbay cky. Avcftige , f.' ' 
.mnual value of trade for the five years ending 1873-74, remmed .it ^ ^ , 
;^79,176, via, imports, ;^4405, and exports, ■ 

Karanja.— Town in Wardha District, Central Frovinces } '^tiaied ^ 
on high land surrounded by hills, 41 miles aortli-Wcst of Wardha. 1 
Estimated pop. (1870), 3000, consisting principally of culriv^ois, 
traders, and weavers. Market and school. A good road connects the l 
rown with tlie high road trom Ndgpur to Amrdoll ^ 'V 

Karai^a.-— Town in Amriioti bistrtcl, Bcrar. L.it ao^a9'ir.,'long, ^ 
77‘ 3*^ £ ; pop. (1867), ir,75a A place of some commercial import- 
ance. It is said to take its name from air old Hindu sati)l:,jcirinj ; 1 

Rislii, who, being afflicted with a grievous ■di-*ieaie, invoked die aid of 
the goddess Amba, who created for him .a tiutk (sirill existing opp^ite . ' , | 
the temple of ilw goddess), in which he baihed an<l became-'cleon. 1 
The wall round the town, built many years ago, is now dilapidated. - ^ 
There is a haveUers’ bungalow, which iva? built when the postiFroad ' 
from. Ndgpur nm through the torra. Several, ancknc templis}, the -. | 
kwed woodwork of which is greatly admired, - 
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Kanmjpufdi..— Coal-fiejd in Hazdribdgli District, Bengal 5 lies between 
-3* 37^ and 57' tf. lat, and betvireen 84'' 51'' and 83^^30' j!. long. 
Area, 472 square milesj greatest lengtli, 42 miles > breadth^ ig miles. 

It is diwded into two tracts by the Ddmodar river, and in point of size 
is inferior only to the Rdnfganj field of all the coahfields of the 
Udmodar valluy, although not so important economically as cither 
the Karhorbarf, Bokaro, or Jharid fields. The seams decrease in 
number in going from east to west The coal series represented in 
the field are the Talcher, Ddmodar, and Pdnohet. The probable 
amount of available fuel, after making deductions for ‘partings/ and 
calculating .on a coal-bearing area of 350 square miles in the total 
of 472 included in the field, has been estimated at SJ billions of tons 
in the northern, and 75 nnllion tons in the southern field. Regarding 
the quality, the following assay may be taken as giving a fair 
measure of the better class of coals : — Carbon, 64*5 ; volatile matter, 
27*0; ash, S‘3. The amount of ash compares fiivonrably with the 
orditiasy Ddmodar conks. Iron ores of good quality occur in abun- 
dance in the field, and the manufacture of iron forms one of tlie chief 
indu.stri.'il features of H.i2stribagh District, where many villages arc 
mhalnted solely by iron-smdter& Umesione is found along the edge 
of the field, in many places, hut not in snlfictent quantity to be available 
as a flux for large tronworlts for a lengthened period. 

.Karaiioyd, — ^River of Northern Bengal, rising in the Itaikunlhpur 
jangle in the extreme north-west of Jalpiiigurf Dihtrict, whence it follows 
a vciy winding southerly course into and through Rangpur, until it joros 
its waters with tlie HalMlidin the south of Bogra District, and the united 
- stream becomes the Phuljiiur. The topography of this rivei is 
attended with numsrous difliculties. The vagaries of die TiSta in the 
lajst century have left behind a maze of old water-cour.se.s and stagnant 
inaishtei, so as to render it nearly impossible to trace the course of 
former rivers. Changes of name arc numerous, and in many places an 
old charmcj of tlie Tista is known indifferently as the Buri Ttstd and 
as the Karto or Kamtoyd. That stream ultimately joins the Atnti ; 
but the Kamtoyi proper, as above Stated, becomes the Phuljhor. 
it was formerly a first-class river, but lx now of minor importance for ' 
navigation. 

KaratUi (Eeroa/Za :). — Native State in jRijpntdna, under the political 
superintendence of the Rdjputdna Agency .and the Government of 
India; Iie.s between 3' and 26" 49' lar,,and between 76* 35’ .and 
y?” 26" E. long. Area, .about rsfio miles; estimated population (1874), 

-_■ 140,000 persons. The river Cbambal fornjs the south-eastern boundary 
of iho State, dividing it from Gwalior, Op the south and west.it .is .- 
bounded by Jmpur (Jeypore), and on the north and north-west by the '’- 
' States of Bbartpur (Bhqrtiiorc) and Uholpur respectively. 
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^ulens near the Chamba!, tiyeis are nunuitoiL^j and arij dtottuctivw fo-Ute , 
iniiabbinti as ^v-ell as »o caltU*. Bears, siimif/ta/’f nS^dt^ and deer Iitew-i^i^ 
ahonnd in thw brality In the Uplands, als<i, gnmv b found -iiV-hfiiKSvr 
there ij> water. In the nei^ldsourhoatl of the town there are setfawl ' 
rovers for ipiUf and grass preseiVcs. Hares, hiown iKinritlgc, qoafl. 
ond gohkn iduvt'T are dir nuist roJinnon kinds of small gnaa In. the, 
Ltrgc tanks \satsr-fosvl arc to be toimd ; lurd In the Chambal wild gtese, 
<rane.s and ‘Atld duck abound, and also utters smd orocadilts, Tn the 
wc'^l of the State sniike s are nurnerouv; near the dty ibcre arv feW. Piali - 
are plctnifttl in the Clurob.d, wi tlus streams near tlus dty, and in thi; - 

kirgcr tanks. 

Xi^puUtii'ts. The total pupiiljlion of ll]t‘ State in iSj.^ was estimated 
at olKiiu 1.10,000, c.il>-ulat<d from a Tehun of the number of housiW In 
the !?tarr, five indiviMuals being aJlowcti to each house, '^h(^ Brdlimans 
lire the most numerous class. The Ijiilk of tht.in are petty traders, who 
I arry their merLhanilrse on .small pick-tauli:; whidi are ihchr otm pro- 
perty. The -\rniaj, who come n^-xt in number, are the largest dpss of 
coitivator-i in the Slalu. The kajputs, tbougli numerically f^iv, form 
the nxCKrt important dais. lliey a« nlinogt entirch" compf«-£fI of 
families of the JAdu clan (to wiri**h the Maltdrdj.i belwtgs) •. and. like 
otiu^r RiJiiUCs, the Jidu is a brarc suidkt but a bad ngncultuilst. The 
fv-udol ari'-tcirracy of the State ronvisH entirely Dfjdtlu rAiftw/tr (noble.*?) 
oouneslcd with llio ruling hou-e. Thej* )'ay a ttibute in Ic^ of conttain 
mihtarj’ service, which « not i»crfonnt-d in Juirauli j but on milbary 
emergenej’ or S£.it«. ociXLsiou ihi-y are bound to nuend wiill tliclr 
retainers, who on these ocrasions arc maintained ax the e.vpen*?o of the 
K:l]i The number of Muhainmadana U insignificant ttvetj'wbetc hut 
in the rily of Karauh, ivhctc Piiihatto compose Um most misted porliun 
of the State troops. The worship of Vishnu tmder the name of 
Krishna is tlie prevalent form of religion among the Hindus. 

Aizri^u/tur/', — The soil throughout llic Slate is gt.nt»ally light 
Evoopt on the b.inks uf the Clumbal. where \vhe;U, bade}", gram, and 
tsjliacro are grown, and in the rocky tracts alsuvc, where rice fe the 
ihi(,f product, (lluleus spicains) and /utv* ^Holcua porghuoif 

cover 1 larger portion of the cultivated area llwn aoy oilier crops, and . ' 
form the stajile food of th« population. Sagar-<u\n* b grown On a small , ' 
sioile, but it is not of a fine kind. Hemp is grown exiea«ivdy in llxe ■ 
neighbourhood of the city of Kaiaull 'Riere are three inodes, of 
irrigation — from tanks, from vt'clls, and from the rise of the Chofttbal 
'i'anfcs, formed by dura*, being thrown across the fine of raln-dpunage, 
nre the prindpfd means of irngatiotx in the- locky and hiUy poTtluus of 
Kamull In the beds of these tanks rioi ix grown in die rmjiy se-i-son, 
and the stored water often m.tkes possibles grain emp iu 
Well irrigation is cliicfly employed in the districts suxtomiding the 
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oapltflt In the valley ol the Chnntbal, it is only ou the verge of the 
repedmg'vrater thot a crop cati be produced through the influence of 
the river. The b.inks are usually too high to place the M-ater-line 
withio the roach of irrigating wells. 

Mmufaiiffres and Trade . — There are vetj'^few ni.'mufactures in 
Karaiili y a little weanngj dyeing, some wood-turning and stone-cutting 
form the employment of a small class, but tite people are almost exclu- 
sively agriculturists. The principal importe are piece-goods, salt, .sugar, 
cotton, buffaloes, and bullocks ; the chief exports are rit e, cotton, and 
goals. 

Adfnumtration. — considerable part of the revenue is raised from 
customs, although, of course, lire land revenue brings in the greater 
portion. The gross revenue of Karauli in 1875 amounted to 
7,503, and the e.xpenditure to ^.16,852. There is no regular police 
force in the Stale, with the exception of a small hotly of 25 men kept 
up in the city for that purpo.se. The police duties in the districts are 
performed by the troops. There is a central j.iil at Karauli citj', 
where there is also a post office .and a mint, at which both silver and 
copper coimf are struck. 7 'he Karauh rui«Je is about equal in value 
to the British rupee. An English and Persi.in school was eslablibhtd 
at the capital in 1864, where there arc also 7 Hindu schools. Educa- 
tion in die State is generally backw.ard. There is one wdl-.nppointed 
hcispit-il in the city of Kavomti, but there are no dispensaries hi the 
districts. A military force is maintained of 250 cavalry, 1535 infantry, 
32 ariiillctynien, with 40 light guns. 

Cfitnafe, etc . — ^fhc rainfall at Karauli city amounted to 33'5 indies 
in 1871, and 27-2 indws in 1872. Fever, dysentery, and rheumatism 
are the prevailing diseases. Epidemic disease rnrdy penetrate into 
the State. 

JfUlcry. — ^I'he Mahdrdjii of Karauli, Arjun P:il, is the head of the 
Jadu cbn of Rajput?, who daini descent from Krishna, and arc regarded 
as yndumnsij or de.scendants of the moon. The dan has always 
remained In or near the country of Brij round Muttrti (Mailitirp), and 
once held Bian.T, which ivas taken from them by the Muhammadans in 
1053 Juu. In Karauli wa.s conquered by Mahmiid Khiljl, King 
of Midwa. After the conquest of Mdlwa by Akbar, the State become 
incorporated with the Delhi Empire ; and on the decline of the Mughal 
power it appears to have been so far subjugated by tlie Marhattds 
that they exacted from it a tribute of ^2500 annually. This tribute 
was tran-sferred to tlie British in 1817 by the Peshwd, and was remitted 
by Government on the engagement of the Mahdrdjii to furnish troops 
according to his means on the requisition of the British Ciovernment ; 
. .at the same time, the State was taken iinder British protection. In 
1852, Maharajd Narsinh Pdl died, and there being no direct successor. 
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the ^eition \vii$ dcbaied w'lieUier the St'Atc should lApse to the British 
Govenimcnl. It was dnally detenoined to presen'e the succession.", and 
an heir was found in Maliaraja Madan Pdl, who diliin" the Mutiny of 
1S57 evtttced a loyal spirit, and eventually sent a body of troops 
against the Kotah mutineers. For these smites he was created a 
G.CS.T. : his salute was raised from 15 to 17 guns for his lifr^iime ^ a 
debt of j^ii,7oo due by him to the Briiisb Government was remitted, 
and a (iiess of honour conferred, hlarian Pal died in 1S69, and the 
three chiefs who have sufceedt,*d him have each been seleaed hy 
ado[itton. 

Karaiili of the State of the same name; 

sicu.Tted about 70 miles cquidi-ilant frojti MutUa, Gwalior, Agra, Glwur 
(.Vhvar), Jaipur (Jeypore), and Tonk. Lat aC* 30' n., long. 77*.}' e. 
It is said to derh c its name from Kaliinji, a temple built by Anan 
Deo, who likewise founded the nty, aiiont a-D. 13^8. But tt did not 
prosper, owing to the depredations of a class of Mltuis, until diese were 
put down by Rajd Gopil Das, in whose reign Knrauli become a con« 
siderable towm, and fine buildings began to spring up. in iSy^, the 
population w'as estimated at jS,ooo souls. Viewed from some points 
whence the palace is seen to advantage, the town has a strikingappea rafter 
It is surrounded by a wall of sandstone, and is also protected jon ihu 
north and east by deep winding rawnes, cut by the aciian of water In 
the level plain. These, if properly defended, would form an obstacle 
such as would probably prove insuperable to any unscientific invaders. 
To the south and west, the ground is comparatively level, but advanbtgc 
has been t.iken of a conveniently situated nulit to form a moat to the 
city wall ; while an outer vvall and JUgIi defended by bastions has been 
carried along the other bank, so ronning a double line of defence. 
These foriific.iUon3 are due to Rdjd Gopill Difs, and though too strong 
for the desultory' attacks of the Morhathis, would be far less formidable 
to regular troops than were the mud walls of Blmrlpur. The sand- 
stone wall of K.nmuli, m .sjiite of its handsome appearance, U unsub' 
stantially built, being composed of ill-cemented stones, by tiiin 
slabs after the fnsluun which prevails throughout the State wlieraver 
sandstone is abundant and buildings of any pretension iue erected. 
The Circumference of the town is somewhat aader miles, .1011 it 
conuins'6 gates, besides ri posterns Briinnanaaad Mah^jansaru the 
most important classes. The slreete are narrow .ind irregular, i.'n['a5S3bl& 
for carriages, and difficult for any ivheeled conveyance, llm late 
Alallifrnjd Jdi Sinh Wl made a commencement of paving the stniut^_ 
and built an csstenstve rirnf; for the accommodation of mcreluintsand 
travellets. Thu moat striking chaTaclodstic is the superabundance of 
■sandjvrooe, as tha sole building ujaterhtL The roofs of rhe poorer 
houses are formad of slabs, sloping and DvcrLapping one another very 
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' roughly, Lut pot incffccuvely arriiuj^, flud shppcn'tccl by logy of wood 
' or long itliingular pieces of stonev The prindpal BdsJr slrelclies easi 
from the westernmost gate towards the pak'-e, Ir ia about lialf a mile in 
- length, but irregular and wonting in neatness. There are many costly 
houses and Imadsome temples. The palace is zoo yards from the 
eastern wall of the city, and occupies a space of about 150 yards 
square. In its jiresent state it wris erected by Rdji Gupil Drk I’he 
whole block of buildings is surrounded by a lofty bast toned w:dl, in 
which there are two fine gates. Witltin the p.tl3cc, the Rang Mahtil 
and Diwan-i-Am, with their mirrors itnd bright colours, are beautiful 
specimens of native ornament. The Mtulaii hlohanji, though the chief 
temple in the town, is of no great beauty. The Sarontan temple is a 
hamlsome building of red sandstone, decorated with elegant tracery, in 
tlie modern Muttra style. The prindpal gardens .are those of Shikdrganj, 
Shikar Mahtil, and Khawas Mahdl. European visitors are genemlly 
accommodated in the building within the Khawits MalriL 

Eardong;.-— Village in Kilngra District, Punjab; one of the principal 
places in the Subdivision of Ldiiul. Lie.s on the left bank of the Bagha* 
almost immediately opposite Kielang. 

Karenff-lo-khyeng. — Small village in. Tnung-ngU District, Tcn- 
aijserlm Division, British llurm.^ Frontier police post, 

Eargod, — Town in Bellary District, Madras. Ikt. 15’ 30' tr., long. 
7 ^* S3' > pop- (^871), 3776 ; number of houses, 803. Remarkublc 

for the number of temples in its vicinity, among them a very fine nc-w 
one dedicated to Siva, and couiaining a colossal representation of thtr 
bnU MiaAf, a monolith. 

Kairgnn. — ^Town in Indore State, Central India; now in ruins, hui 
once the capital of the southern part of the old imct of Nun4r, Distant 
from Indore 60 miles south, and from Mfiow (ADjau) 49 miles south. 
Lat 31* 52' n., long. 75* 43' 45" e. 

Earhal. — Central southern /o/wY of Mainpurl Dutrict, North- 
Irrestevn Provinces ; traversed by the Etawuh brancli of the Gange.s 
Canal -Area, 321 square miles, of which iro arc cultivated; pop. 
(1872), 88,850; land revenue, ;^i5,73i.; total Government revennti, 
i;i7.3«7> cental paid by cultivators, ;£‘3 6,836 ; incidence of Govern- 
ment revenue per acre, as, agd. 

KarhaL— Town in Mdinpuri District, Nbrlfr-Western Provinces, and 
headquarters of the fa/ts!/. Lut. 27* o' 5." x., long. 78* 58' 45" jr, - 
pop. (tSva), 5574, consisting of 3974 Plindns, 159.1. Musalmdns, and fi 
' Christiana. Lies on the Eftiwah and Mainpurf road, 17 miles south of 
Mdinpurf town. irregular narrow lanes, well-built houses of 

leading mi;rcb,antsj brisk local trade in cotton, and indigo. A 
Sayyid family possesses great influence; Sani'i, /a/tsl/i, police station, 

. school. LQC.aI revenue in 1 873-74, j^i 25 , or ^^d.ptr bead of popufeibm 
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KU)phaJ‘birL“-Ci'.'<J-ftL-kl in l7LMcl, Ifi-n-iifi Lcj’ ?VY 

tvcLJi I a' .iiitl J 4 ’ A.'/ Ui » fttiU I'lthitiiJi yi7‘ i6^ jtn] J. 

Ifiiijj, jVa, 1 1 niilt'J^ □!' whii-h Si JiUlci Jsrc c.y:il ■, 

The |jrubjj»lc ..tnniint of aiJiiiLilile Idcl initifl ;«»'i 

of udVriof iUih ,ir. rtnilU n«t W vjoft;i.-tl .iL‘^ J''«n ' 

ijukiUji; allo\>.jii< ? f'ff vt^uCf, i.t< ) j-v «uuutai r,i jij nutkua if.ni. Thr* - 
J^jf thf iltltl Aioji fif't liro'ijjbt tn notitfr in- aiul tnhia 
c<jj| :it the Mtitiraji (>f B^rt-cTJl nf “rt;-u.i . ki Vt t thi'ir 

i?trt‘U.rnirL‘. Sr-it-ntciv, nt-rLifij; 5\-a.< iu by 

IrllririU, .‘irtil In >435 bv Mi-'.r-. IVatd & - 

Jt Monj+byr In iS?aii 37. The jti-tp,;:ny bolii by ilus firoi Kuk-i'A 
jTtii itanifMilS WJ- trail -iVm vJ i » lh<» Cyii Coru^JLiriw, aha lyr-F , 

6 ythi-r mining Mfl in aildil-tm. fli ibii tuOliJ'-T.ny 

tii-frinti ‘luir H'wrf.iMi.1 i»U ('aAi?, “ins-e ►uJiiri iluy hivu 

ntid I fii" Vi-c Indun Rjifway Cpmp:.n3'c:,i»EHiircr'-*l 
Q.riU'Tai^ ih. K.uh.t!»Jiti mini mi 1^55^ jml a i[TirtniIlj".'f tt-alvw 

jiHViiJu L ;;rii'iL.ii'a¥ to lit A^(i-L!Jpi;n-W»-W 'fiv 

nil .\i.-Dtnito( ilifiityltic^ ul <3fTitt-ii In 1^70,5 Lmncli line of the 
Kji.t Intlitio Uai5.viiy « c>ni.lmiud to tbi-if nniiaa it Kujli-krf-jri muI 
.‘wiriin^iur, a/H-l naiLini; ha.-? b^-ia ttirncd on Uiiinfi.ffu'fjtv'ity cicE -iincv. 

Hie total oucj'Ut nji to June 1875 JintniPiud to neitlj' 

Kjrharlvin, the r-iilway ■■oiujs.vny bold a.jtiS on 4 le^' ft* in 
Oijvfeniit.eni fur lij i.oaro., at a jvirJy wu of ^507^1 A: SrjrJnniwt, 
thov have 1 joR ni: a Uj'-e from ihc and J'l 

anrui.il rxut "I ^.(1)4. Ibt; < I'lfulHAay ttori the cm) fnr (htir uaii rua-. 
amutiviT, aiiil H'-C fui silix Tlw iiiini»ra arc coittly iJh-UiVJjfi Uiitn'^, 
nri'l Fjiildl% 'I he i-juaiity of ifii; itjA oJ Kicbatb:!!! field Jtia b -n, 
ic'^tS'l bi It'- eral assay.'. Lii the rriimia* front iliffcrcilt T),t: 

li-:-t Kcami tJi-‘ hiit Jium 4 :: .’-isfi ^ S t-» fyo jvr cent. t?C .nU ; tww 7 f'i 
m 73 f oral i'ji'i'6 i-ei < vsit. ul fi-vcij ciHy.'iJi Juul Irom 24; to ?;■; ami' 
j.fS [.irir itrii of '.ol.itilr ni-iitcr, ’'caiACtnely'. TH^ Intlrinr 3<;iM5 - 
-hosv from jtr^ tn 34 .oid 39 {-cr cciiL «f .i>b; from to 
iii.il .tc-'3 1 1 oAit, oi 1 , --I'd from i<>".) lo t5‘t .ni'i ki*‘6 per 

lent of vobllk tiintcr The -.(irf'iinutS whrrh tbit rfciUlt- ^ 
r.crc olit-iificd iroffi lotjlmc-* ui die of di« ftcldi the hitHcot, -- 

iliMlity beat;? uUiaincd froin ihc viuih \Tu:-t. ‘nn: results (mjih -4 
-vnea of Mpcrjnienii ptose ilut tht K:i:bmbiii CO'iK aiu bi-ltc'r lit 
ijtality tliiii tli0::2 rtlitaiticil from the RjniiiJ-Tij field in ihc ratio of Jctj. 
iKt tC'O. Tile ptiunpal mK.niiaj;e aiTurdorl by die llaihirluiil fidJ W 
Tiiic of piidtiLin. ns a i-iiii^.lymjf area foi iheT'piier t'rcvirtocs inti tfie 
rnUivnv jiuduns. I'cat 01’ 1 j.'shi^tni, ihcrc bch'.^^ 4 vivitt> uf niii« ol 
i^iiTOMty IS tninparcd m-'hIv the Riir.f^ifij jomw* ■- '■ ' ' 

EfiridiiCL— Ont uf ihc iHrity ifi.iieii nf Mnrtii Kdthiiii'iltr, Bonibity ; 
fynsUihij; of rci H'idt ? indcptnidcui ij'ibiitc'f ayci a T’le 
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revenue in 1S76 was estimated at^^'aroo; Cributo ia paid oC to 
the British Government, and to the NawuU of Jundgarli. 

K.ai'igatfca.' — Hill in Mysore Diitrlct, Mj'sore State, at the junction 
of tile Lokapdvoi river with the- Kdveri (Cauvery). Lat. X3° 26' x., 
long. 76'' 47' E. An annual festival (ya/n/), lield in February tjr March, 
t.s attended by 20,000 people. 

K^rikal (A'a/uti/A/, ‘ihe fjsh pass' — ^'rainil ; Carualt Cariukallu — 
Bartolomeu), — 'French town and settlement within the limits of Tanjore 
District, Madras, Lat jo“ 55' 10" n., long. 79* 52' 20" e, ; [jop. (accord- 
ing CO the latest French siatistirs), 92,516; area, 52 square miles. 
Situated on the sea, 12 miles north of Negapatam and 6 miles south of 
Tronquebac. 'I’he ‘aite was purchased by the French from the Tanjore 
Rdjd In 1738-9: Si villages were added to the territory in 174S1 
and tlim addition was confirmed by treaty in 1754. Kiirikal was tatuu 
the English in 1760, restored in 1765, again taken in 177S, and 
linally restored by treaty in t8i 6. It formed the base of Laliy'.s opera- 
tions against Tanjore, The town is neatly built on one of the mouths 
of the Kaveri (Cauvery), and carries on a brisk trade with Ceylon, 
Europe, and the French colonies, exporting rice and impurilng chielly 
European articles and timber. K Chef da rAdministration, subordinate 
to die Oovernmenr of Pondicherri, is in chaise of the scttlumcnb On 
tile subject of inland customs a convention t-'clsis with the M.idras 
Government, and aU salt consumed in French territory is by treaty 
purchased from the English. Tiic country around the town, a part of 
"the Kdverl (Cativcr)*) clelta, is very fertile. Revenue, 400,492 fraria; ; 
expenditure, 277,204 francs. 

Kaiflilgailj. — Market village m thr cast of Syihci District, Ass.am, 
oh the liusiara offshoot of the Siirmd or Barak river. Lat, 24" 5a’ 
long, pa" 24' ti, Rico, oil-seeds, ami raw cotton are exported, in 
..exchange for cotton good.s, salt, pulfce.s, tobacco, ami bamboos. 

. ICarinig’anj. — Village in Alaiimansinh District, Bengal; situated 9 
Vniilcs cast of Kisoriganj. Earge kttsdr and jute mart, 

Katim Kllidn.— Village lu Hamfrpur District, NorthAVestem Fro- 
' Vmces; situated in lat. 26' 30' n,, and long. 79' 34' e., on the right 
bank of the Jumna (Janmnsf), the channel of which is licie obstructed 
" by TDck-s of k/iffkar or calcareous conglomerate, which seriously 
' micrfere wtrii navigation. 

Kaijat. — Headquarters of the Karjat Subdivision of Ahmednagar 
Diistricl-, .Bombay ; situated in l«t, iS‘ 33' s., .and long. 75' 3' c., 36 
jUiiles south by eastof Ahmednagar town. Vop.{xS73),5535. Post ofikc, 

; — 'Town in South Kanara District, Madras. — .SVe Karak.al. 

'h' Karkam* — ^Town in Sholapur Dlsti’ici, Bombay ; situated 13 miles 
^ north of Pandharpim L«t, rf 32 y., long, -/s' so* e. ; pop, (1872), 
'■3767T. Post o(Hce. ' 
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KdrJciil* (Cfirisdi /*). — GJhU or liJUpaisin MaJabflr Dislnct; Madras^ 
leading ftora Malabar into Nflgiri District Lat, ii"' a6' ao" lo 'u* 28* 

N,j long, 76' 37' ao" 10 76“ aS' E. ' < 

K^Ii. — Cave in Poona District, Bontbay? sattiatedon the road bt'twsen 
Bombay and Poona, in laL 18*45' 20“ n., and long. 73“ iG'^ e. It is i 
tbiM described b}' Mr. J. Fcrgusson in his ^£astem andJAdiim 
AnAitifiun ; — ' li is ccttainly the largest as well as the most complete ■ 
Chaitya cave hitherto discovered in India, and was cwau-ated at jy ime 
when the style was in us greatest purity. In it all the architectiital ' 
defects of the previous exatnples are removed; IbO" pillars of the n^ve ; 
arc quite perpendicular. 'I’he screen is oraamwucd witlt sculpture^ 
its first appearance apparently in such a position— and Ihe style kid 
reached a perfection never afterwards sutpaiiSed. 

‘In the cave there is an inscription on the side of die porchfand 
another on the lion-pillar in front, which arc ceiuunly integral, apd 
ascribe its excavation to the Mah^tajd Bhuti or Devfl Bhuiii who* 
according to die Furanax^ reigned U-C. 78 ; and if this is soj they fbi Jhe 
age of this typical esample beyond all cawl 
‘ The building resembles, to a very great extent, an early Chrlyiim 
church in its arrangements, consUring of a nave and aid^isles, ter-^^ 
minating in an apse or semi-dome, round wldch the afelc is carrleiL'’ 
The general dimensions of the interior are rafi ft, from the entraniifr 
to the back wall, by 45 ft. •; in. in width. The sidtsnUlcs, however,, 
are very much narrower tJian in Cluistian churches, the ceiitml one being '' ’ 
ft. 7 in., so that the others ate only 10 ft, wide, including thftthichncaS ' 
of the pillars. As a scale for comparison, it may be mentioned that ‘ 
its nnaugement and dimensions are very similar to those of the choir 
of Norwich Cathedral, or of the Abbaye atix Homines at Cat.'% 
omitting tlie outer aisles in the latter fauildingst. The thickness of;" 
the piers at Norwich and Caen nearly corresponds to the breadtb.of 
the aisles in the Indian temple. In height, however* Kirli is. very' 
inferior, being only 43 ft. or perhaps 45 ft from the floor to the apeic, . 
as nearly ns can be ascertained 

‘ Fifteen pillars on each side separate the nave from the aU&s ; eacU ' 
pillar has a tall bxse, an octagonal shaft, and richly ommneiued capiml> ' - 
on which kneel two elephants, each bearing two iigjnes, generally a ■ 
man and a woman, but sometimes two female?, all wiy mucli betjer j 
executed than such ornaments usually are. Tlie seven piUins behifid ' 
the altar are plain octagonal piers, wHhdiit either base or capitai,' .iodi 
the four under the entrance gallery differ considerably from- those -at' 
the sides. The sculptures on the Capitals supply the place, u.WJ'dly 
occupied by tnesu and cornice in Gcedah architecture.; artd in^other 
examples, j»liib painferj .xurfacus occupy the same spact,'!. .^livive thk 
springs, the loaf, semicircular m gcaetal section, but soinewhai stilted 
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at ibe sidest so as to make its 'height greater than, the seini-dtamoter. 
It is omameDted even at this clay by a series of wooden ribs, probably 
coeval will) the eJtcavatioo, which prove beyond tlie shadow of a doubt 
that the roof is not a copy of a masonry arch, but of some sort of 
timber coustruclinn which we cannot now very well undersbmd- 

* Immcdiiitely under the semi-daine of the apse, and nearly where the 
altar stands in Christian churches, is placed the cf(rj>/W«, in this instance 
ft plain dome slightly stilted on a circular drum. As there arc no 
ornaments on it now, and no mortices lor woodwork, it probably was 
orijjinaUy plastered and painted, or may have been adorned with hang- 
ings, which some of th«J^ sculptured representations would lead us to 
suppose Wits the usual mode of omamenitng these aUars. It is sur- 
mounted by a 'fee, and on this still stand the remains of an umbrella 
in wood, very’ much decayed and distorted by age. 

’ Opposite this is the entntnee, consisting of three doorways, under 
a gallery exactly corresjtQnding with our roodloft, one leading to the 
centre, and one to eadi of the side-aisks; and over the gallery the 
whole end of tlte IwU is open as in all these Chaltya halts, forming one 
great window, through tvbich all the light is admitted, 'fliis groat 
wmJon? t-i formed in the .^lupc of a hors«;-shoc> imd exactly resemblwi 
those used as ornaments on the fa^e of this cave, as well a.s on those 
ofCljajn, Heclsa, and at Nisik Within the arrh is a framework nr 
centring of wood ftnnding free, '{’bis, so far as we can judge, is, hke 
-the ribs of the interior, coevixl with the building; at all event*;, if it 
hvTS been renewed, it is an exact copy of the original form, for it is 
- found repeated in stone "in all the niches of the fa<-ade, over tht# 
doorways, nnd generally as an ornament everywhere, and widi the 
fluddhist ritil/* copied from Sanchi, forms the most us,u;d ornament of 
the stylfr 

Tltc presence of the woodwork is an additional jiroof, if any were 
WManted, that there were tto arches of ronslniciion in any of these 
lludcIhjsL buHdiogiS. I’here neither were nor are any in any Indian 
building anterior to die Muhammadan Couquc-st, and very few, indett], 
m any Hindu huiUling afterwards. 

‘ To cetuin, however, to Kdrli, die outer porch is considerably 
wider dian the body of the bnihling, being $' ft- wide. luic! is • losed 
in front by a saeiin composed of two stout octagonal pdHrs, without 
either base or capital, aiipijorting what is now a plain mass of rock, 
but once ornamented by a wooden gallery forming the principal 
■' ornament of the facade. Above this a dwarf colonnade or attic of 
^ -four columns between pibster-s admiUed light to the great winduw ; 
^iindfltis again was s'urmotmted by a wooden cornice or ornament of 
.'.some sort, though we cannot now restore it, since only the momw 
; Tctnain, that atUu'hed it to the rock. 

V. B 

■* 0 j - **■ 
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*Jn advance of iliti* screett ataacld the l/on-jiillar, in this mutincst\ 
a. plain sliaft tt^tb ildrty-iwo ilutos, or xathti face?, snnnounted by it 'i 
capital not unlike that at Kei-aria, but at Kitpli supporUng-four Jwni, • 
instead of one ; they seem almost certninly to ijave supporutd a , 

or Buddhist ivheeL A a.mibr pillar probably stood on tlnt-p{jppj,ue ‘ 
side, but it has either lallen or been taken down to wake tvayfpt the ‘ 
little temple that now occupies its place. 

‘ The absence of the wooden ornaments of the external porebj ay welt 
as our ignorance of Uie mode in which this temple vyus iinWied liuetallvi 
and the porch joined to the mani temple, prevents us from judging ■ 
what the effect of the front would have been if belonging to a’ 'free- 
standing buildjng. Bin the proixniions of such parts as rctnoln arc so 
good, and the effect of the whute so pleasing, that there can ht. little 
hesitation in asaibing to such a design a tolerably high rank among 
architectural rompositimis, 

^Of the interior we can judge peifectly, and it certainly is as solemn 
and grand us any interior can well be, and the mode ^ lighting'' the 
mO'iC perfect — one undivided volume of light coming dirough a single 
opening overhead at a very favourable angle, and jhlfing directly on thft 
altar or principal object in the building, Icnvjtsg the rest ih coinporatij'Ui 
obscariiy. 7 'he effect is coasidetably heightened by the closely «ct 
thick columns th.at divide the three aisivs from one another, or thoy 
suliice to prevent the boundary walls from ever being seenj and,' as 
there are no openings in the walls, the view between the pillars is-- 
practicaJly unlimited. 

", ■* These peculiarities aie found more or le^s developed m all die oilier ■ 
caves of the same class in India, varying only with Urn age and- the 
gradual change that took place from dm more purely ipoodun. forms of ■ 
the.se caves to the liihic or stone arcliitecture of die mDrc.moJ'.'m 
This is the principal test by which their relative ages can be dsletuaiued,- 
and it proves incoiuwtably that the Karli ciive was excavated not very, 
long after stone came to be used as a. building material in Indi.!.’ - - 

KarmAla. — Chief town and municipality of the 'Karnjilta Sub- 
division, SboWpur District, Bombay. lAt. xS' 34' w., long. 75' 14' 
jo" u ; pop. (187a), 6759, Situated 69 miles hDrth.ivtet of SholapiUi-. 
and X r miles north of the Jeur station on the soudveast line of-lJj^> - 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Municipal inenme, ' 

office and disiienaary, , " 

Kai'Uiar, — 'One of the petty States of Jhaldwir, in Katbniwirj' 
Bombay; consisting of r village with x indeptudunt tribute -payer. 
The revenue in 1876 was estimated at : 4 ^ 5 tr ; tribute is ipfiid' uir><Ji4 
IQ the UritiBh Govenmwnt, and ^3 to the Nawih of ^ ^ ^ 

ICaimagai‘Ii.^Hill, or more properly plateau, in Bbag.^pur.Djstfit:tT 
Bengal, tat 35* 14' riv loofr It fomiwV cdnfamud 
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the lines oC the Hill "Rangers, a body of troops raked from jiraong the 
hill peoplt by Mt. Augustus Cleveland, Collector of the District, in 
1780, for the pacification of the lawless jungle tribes. The corps was 
disbanded in 1S6.J on the re-'organtzation of the native army. A wing 
of a native regiment 15 now cantoned here. The only objects of 
interest are .two Sivaile temple.^ of some celebrit)’, and two moninnents 
erected to the memory of Me. CleveKind, — one by Government, and 
the other by the landholdtjrs of the District. 

Kani&L — A British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
Punjab, lymg between 29* 9' and 30* u' n. hit., and between 76’ 1.5’ 
and 77* 1^* 30" E. long. Area, 2351 square miles; population in 1S6S, 
fiio.pay persons. Kamdl is a District of the Delhi Division. It ts 
bounded on the north by the District of Uinlialla (.^inbala) and the 
Native State of Patidla, on the west by the Native States of Palidia 
and Jlndand by the District of RohiAk, on the south by the District 
of Delhi, and on the eiist by the river Jumna (J.-imuna). Tlie 
administrative headquarters are at Karnal town. 

PhyshH Aapecti.' — Kaim.-fl forms a portion of the low dividing ridge 
whicli separates the watersheds of the Indus and the Jumna (Jamuni), 
its north-western angle being drained by small streams which swell the 
fresliet torrent of the Ghaggjir, while its eastern front slopes gently down 
to the banks of the Jumna itself. The District falls n.aturally into two 
divisions — the luin^ar, or upland plain, and the k/ufdar, or low lying 
. land, which fringes the valley of the great river. The former con-sists in 
its highest portion of a rich grazing country, covered with rank and 
luxunartt grasses, whose monotonous level is broken by belts of brush- 
wood, and interspersed with large JhU$, or reedy lakes. These open 
pastures are succeeded to the south and east by a cultivated zone, 
through whose ntidst the Western Jumna Canal distributes its various 
branches. Three main channels convey the water towards Delhi, 
Hlssdr, and Rohtdk, While minor courses penetrate the fields around 
in every direction. The batiks of the larger streams are fringed with 
.magnifieeht forest tree.s, and groves of mangoes, mark the neighbour- 
hood of every tetnple or homestead. Unhappily, however, the high 
level of the canal, mtd the diiliailly of providing an impervious bank, 
have led to much flooding, which has produced its usual bad effects 
on the bestlth of this region. A line of swamps runs along the side 
of the embankment, and .seriously interferes, not only with the sanitary 
condition, but also with the cultivation of the neighbouring villagu-s. 
Govemmenl is at pre.sent engaged on an extensive improvement in the 
Upper course of the canal, which, it is hoped, will remedy tliis defect, 

, -gnd render the work an unmixed benefit 10 the people whose lands 
-- it was designed to fertilize. Between the irrigated country and the 
river stretches the Mddar^ or wide, valley of the Jumna. It is less 
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ofauntlanUy wooded thuti ilie rcraaitider' of the Die^trlct, tljoBjjb u^oi; • 
here dtttvvpnlrns ofaouud hy ihe \vajer-side> and a ifaiclc Jun^e uvpt-j, 
hongs ihe bonks of the riven Indeed, as a wht»le, Kamil- W better 
i-tipjjied with tr«ea tlian most of die plain couoiiy of tlio' Ponjab. 
Ihejmnna Itself here prescou the uaunl vhoniciwtlca of f]ie opiicr" ‘ 
port of its course, Sandbanks drift fratn onu side to ilDf ntluar ofthe-'- 
main channel, and from linie to lime the whole stream uUddeuly 
i:haiiges its bed, tlmnafcmirg half a doaen vilbges together^ frota .. 
Mimiramagat to KarnAl, or rits cml, with the ucovost impartialitit, 
The District is famous for its sport j black buck, and-pilitr 

iargp game being plentiful m the northeni jungles ; while the canal imrl ' 
iw aitcndadi JJiWi afford a home for mmieroiifi tt-uer-jowl, whtfcc 
ilcprcdations scriowwly interfere with the out-turn of die rice cruji,- .. 

//tsfiny. — Ko DUlrici of India can boast of a more amuent ijiskity . 
than fCarndl, as almost m-er)’ town or siruaut Is connei'ied. rriju die 
•ijuTed legends of the Aht/utltfitirala. ‘riie City of K-irnal itself,, 
iVora which the modern Dt-ttrid has taken its name, is said by 
lodftion to owe its foundation to Kaja Kama, die mythici) cbuiniiiou 
of the Kauravas in the great war which forms the ilirme- of the- 
national epic. From the same authority we !e.irn that I'anijoti, 
in tlic -sonth of the District, w.-b one of die plcUgoi tlcm.vitfcd frosk 
Durj’odhao by Yudisthica ,x>, die price of peace fo that ftwouo confUti,. 

In historical tiniut, the plains of PJnipat Jiave three timesL proved 
I the dicutre of battles whidi decided the fate of Upper fndta. It ' 
ivas here that Ibrildm Lodi and bis vast host were defeated in ' 
1536 by the velumn army of iUbar, when the Afuglud dy^lai.ly first 
made good its prutensiom to the £nipiru of Delhi. Thirty youts later, 
in 1556, the greatest of that lbe> Akbar, rmserted the claims of bi-n 
fomily on die s.t(nc batde-ftdd against the Hindu geuend of the house 
of Sher Sbiili, which had driven the heirs of Bdb.-ir fr>)m the Uirone for 
a brief Inien’al. Finally, under the walls of I’dnfpar, on the jth of ' 
Jajltuiy 1761, was, fought the b.ittle whicli shattered the Marhatti cohi- ~ 1 
foduT.itinn, and raised /Vhmad Shah Dironi for a while to the poaition of _ ^ 
.irbitor of die entice empits. Daring the ftoublous period Which ervaued, 
the aggrtisivc Slklis lunnaged to uittodua; tltonxscjvcs mto ibotoimtry u ^ 
about Kamdlj and in 1767, one of their chieftains, Dtou Sinh, ni-pro>"' 
primed llio hwl of Kuitha], whidi bad been builfc during the r^i^ ' 
of Akbar. descwubnts. die Bhd« of Kaithali.’ wtii® Tcekuned - 
amongst the most iinportmt cts-Sudoj princes, 'riw country imrau:- 
diately .vurrounding the town of Kamdl iwis oecajiied abOm tlwsiuuotlale 
by the Rijii of Jfnd; but in 1795, it was r'aptnred , by rim ubiijiutoo.'i 
MarhntlAs and bestowed by them upon Ouorga Tboma^.fhe' JuUitaiy 
.idviinturur of Jfjjrlana, Thomas imi Uispossc-Vfftd in *5o4_by,a.com- 
bjnuuon of .fifths .ml Marhaints ; and his icnitojy.-^ft'as fjiduded in 
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the doiiumuns^ ceded hy the Peshwa to the British in the succeeding 
year. The ^juLaequeni arrangements vcfe uf too complicated a 
nature to be fully detailed hurc- The town of B^ndl fell to the share 
of a Pathiin, whose iamtly still enjoys its revenue. The par^attd of 
Pdnipat formed part of the deniesne assigned for the maintenaace of 
the tmptsial Cimilyj while Ksitthnl and other petty States remained 
iti the hands of their Sifch possessors. Under Sfkh rale, the sole 
object of the local governments appears to have been the collection 
of the largest possible revenue. Every rupee that could be estracted 
fifom-lhe native cultivators was pressed into the fiscal bag of their Sfkh 
over-lords, while cattle-lifting and open violence went unpunished on 
ever}^ side. Sir H- lawrcnce, who ctTected the land settlement after 
the Bridslx occup.atton in 1843, described the Sikh system as one oi' 
* sparing tlio strong and squeering tlie weak.’ In 1819, the Delhi 
territoty was parecUed out into Districts, one of which had its head- 
. quarters at Btinliiat. The northern porUon of the present District, 
held by the Sfkh princes, lapsed from time to rime into the hands of the 
BrUi'Oi. Kditlul fell to us on the death of Desu Sinh's lost tupresen- 
lative, in 1843- The disorder of the Sikh Government ^ras immediately 
suppressed by prompt measures i two large catdc-lifdng raids were 
' . made within a week of the British ocenpation, and the timely severity 
. with umich the cidpriis were apprehended and punished taught the 
predatory classes what treatment the lawless might expect from the 
. Iwcnds of' their new masters, 7 'he petty State of 'rhanesar lapsed in 
1850, and its capital was made for a time the headquarters of the 
'united District: hut after the Mutiny of 1857, when the Delhi territory 
'was iransferred to the Punjab, Thanesar District ■was broken up, 
-and its' par^amls redistributed in rSfis between Karndl and Urnh.illa 
(Amh.ila), "I'lie course of events daring late* years has been marked 
hy . few incidents. The towns are not gencmlly in a llourisfring 
condition, and the opening of the railway on the opposite barrfc 
of the Jumna, has somewhat prejudicially affected the trade of Karnal, 
'Blit although the District cannot compare witli its wealthy neighboms 
in the Doiib, it still possesses a considerable commerce and great 
agricultural resoiircca- 

JPupuIatm . — Owdng to numerous territorial changes in the pargandt 
at present composing Karmil District it is impossible to give comp-irativu 
' statistics _ of the nuntber qf inhabitants previous to die Census of 
rS6S. In that year an enumeration w;is taken over an urea of 3351 
- square miM* aud disclosed a population oi fitOjijay, These returns 
^ show, an increase since 1853-55, in evciT* part of the District except 
/ the Indri pargand (the older statistics for which are not obtainable/, of 
about r?^ per cent. The number of villages vi-qs found to be 908, and 
of, houses, 142,644. I'xom these figures the following averages may be 
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tliiduced: — Persons per stinare wile* 264; vilinges per i^q'uar&' tiiil'e/^j 
Q'39 ; persons per village, 67^ j liouses par squareniila, ; pctspiis 
per house, 4*=S. Classified accordtug lo age, there ivere-^350,76j. 
oiate, and ^3o,i6+ females; proportion of males:, 3.i.’i3 per' tent, , 
The excessive preponderance of males rnay be held to imply' the' 
former prevalence of female mraoticitle^ Cbsslfied according to age,, 
there were, under la yeais of age — 113,012 boys, And 9,1,115 gfrls^;- 
total childian, 207,437, or 33*96 per ccm. of the whole popalatiou. . -i\s 
regards religious disiinrtions, the Hindu element decidedly prepon- ^ 
derates, its adherents being returned at 356,305, or sS’ja per ccut. ' 
of the inhabitants. The hluhammadans rank second, with 151,723,^- 
or 34*83 per cent. The Sikhs form a mere sprinkling of 9295 persoui^ 
Ldng only 1*52 per cent- of the total. ■ The various minor seels, 
iudiided under the general bend of ‘others' in the Census leport, 
give an .iggregate of 93,604, or 15*32 per cent In die ethnical ■ 
claiisidcauon, the Jdts rank first, numbering 74,840* .As usual; 
they represent die chief agricultural element, being careful and thrifty - , 
cultivators; yet hete, as in most other Districts, they are confined 
to the once sterile uplands, white die Kijputs and Giijars occupy 
the fruitful A/zu/AtK Second in numerical order come the Jlrdlnnans, 
with 52,396, most of whom are engaged in tillage, being foimd 
most thickly in the Jumna valley. The JRSjputs muftbur 47,860 
persons, chiefly iluhammadans, and bear the same reputation for 
Ihrffticssnws as elsewhere. The Chamdrs, ivho form the majori^’ of the 
loudlcss labouring class just across the Jumna in the Upper Doiib, 
sink here to the fourth place, vndi 37,053. The paatoral Gdjats 
number 30,857 in alt, of whom about one-third are converts to Isldm 7 
they have not yet adopted an agricultural life, mid difir villages are 
scitccrcd about the low-lying iMdaf country. The occupation leiutris 
show 304,383 persons engaged iu agriculture, and 306,6.15 cihcr- 
wi'se employed There ivere 5 towns at the date of the Census <iS68) 
wuh a population exceeding 5000 — namely, KarnjO, 37,022, Panivai'; 
25,376 j KjtraiAL, 14,940 ; Sewak, 6306 ; and KojiyfUSAu, 3163. The 
total urban population accordingly amounted to 78,607 persons, or i r - 
per cent- of the inhabitams of die District- The languages in conunon- 
USK are Urdu .and HindL 

Jgn'cuiturf , — The total area under cultivation in Katijdl is returned 
at 645,130 acres,* while the uncnltivated area amounts to 86o,SoO; - 
acres, of which 578,037 are cultivable, The principal sj^ring ,crop of 
the year is wheat, die yield of the irrigated villages being pairicuiiirly- 
large. Tim autumn harvest consists of rice, cotton, nnd .sugar-CTucv 
bt^idcs miller and pulses for home consumption. The area, undur 
each staple in 1873-73 was as follows: — Spring crops— tf heal..' 
acres; barley, 39,530 acres; gram, 40,89a acres; Autumn crop^fice, 
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55,718 acres 87,780 acres; M/ra, 33,6(1 acres: couon, 37,055 
.ibre'f: anti sugar-ennej r.j,jK8 acres. The grovtJi of the more lucrauve 
crops is oa tlie inerwse, undiu" the stimulus given by the canal, 
wbich ensures n fair return for the labour expended even in unfavour- 
able pjefli^ons. Thu average out-turn per acre in estimated at 1280 
lbs. for rice, 2S lbs. for indigo, 125 lbs, for LOtlon, 1724 lbs. for 
sugar, (6oo lbs- for wheat, and 56a lbs. for the inferior grains. Jrrigji- 
don is uateiisively practised, 242,845 acrc.s being artiOcially supplied 
wiilt ^vatcr ; .ind of tliese, 108,460 arc imgotud ly Ciovornment work*-, 
and 134,385 by plivate enterprise. The use of manure is on the 
increase, WTicn the Governiacni stud farm was csuibli',hed at Karnal 
in 1841, the villagers could not he induced to cart away the manure 
AS a gift; but they ate now willing to pay a fair price for the Use of 
iL The saline i-tllorescence known ns nh., so deleterious in it.-, efluclr 
that even grass will not grow on the sjmts where it makes its appear- 
anct'i has caused much trouble in the neighbourhood of the caim'. 
The vUlagii ooiumunilies are strong and united, most of them owning 
their bttd.^ by the tenure known as bhdyJr/uimy or lirotherlmorL Trace-*! 
of tliu priiuitivu communal systeni, hotmvj*. still survive; ,aml one ewe 
is recorded in which a community voluntarily gave up its mndern 
blidydAidra org.'mizatioti, and redtotnlnitcd its l.mds on the ancwtr.il 
ptiodpltf. The greater portion of the soil is held by lenants-at-wiH, 
Rents iul«i as fallows, according to the n.iturc of the < rop for whii h , 
ih,e ground is auitable Rice land!*, from Os. to los jicr ani- i' 
cotton Irfttda, fcam to 6s, ; sugar-<arie lands frt'in 8 b. to 141. ; whe^.t 
lands irrigated, from Os. to rov --drj-, from -ts, to f s. ; inferior gnicita, 
irrigated, 4.'!. to 6s. — dry, 3s. to 4s per ai re, .\grtculiural wages' are 
still paid in kind, at the same nuvs which have been current front time 
immemorial. Prices in 1873 ruled ns follow*,;- Wheat, 22 setj. per 
jupeo, or s$, id. per cwt, ; barley, 38 s^rs j;er rupee, or 2S. trjd, per 
cwt and Indian rom, 30 s^n per rui>ee, or 3s 8^d. per cwL 
Comvterc^ and Trade, efe . — The District u, not rt*mn.rk.iblc fur if*, 
comrptree or niantrlitcturea. Grain and other mw m.nerJaJs itre exported 
to Umb-iHa (Ainbdla}, Hiasilr, .and Delhi; while the return trade cun- 
sists of EuroptriUl picce-good.s, salt, and refined .slig.ir. ‘Hie prmlut e 
of die canal villages goes rid Karndl, where a brUIt ir.ide is carried 
on in either ilirccfum along the Grand 'I'nink Road. A considerable 
qiiamiiy of cotwu is W'ovcn for lQC.al use, tlie miiinber of loum.i 
being returned at 4685, and Utc annual value of their out-turn ac 
^27,757. Sal-nnniiCiniaG is obtained from die clay of (a/tsUs Kulthal 
and Gdl.a to the vaIuc of ^>^3.150 pcranninn. Kamal town Jins a few 
hloiikct factories, and ormtinental gbss-ware is made at IMnipai. 'I'he- 
DlRirici has no railway, but tiw Grand TnmJc Road jmsses Unough it-'v 
mid^i, connecting it with Delhi on one side, and Ucubjlla on the niber. 
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Tfwre are 5S mfles of nurlalled and 154 mnnu-UiUed rriiiij, - 

n»e Jumna Ls uijed as a waterway for /lat-bottanufd boat;?, iliul-ttvi 
Jiia«» can.-i!, with tlie Delhi hrancL> is nayigabUt by small -ii.alivfi 


craft. 'I 

AdmmstriiUm . — Tlie is ndministorcd b/ a Deputy' Gtrav , 

inisiiiotter, two cxtw-Asiiaianl Comroissionfr?, ami three ^ 

their deputies, besides ilu* Uhiiitl medlail and coBsliiIiulnryoffiiays,^ 
The revenue in 1872-73 amounted to ^78*847 5 of which ;Cl^7|04i} “ 
was derived fMm the laud - tax. The oilier prindpal iteriis arc 
htamj^a and local rates. Por police purpoics the Dlstricit is subdivided 
into 12 polite dnilcs {(hdntU). The regular police amounted in 
1S74 to 436 men of all grades, suppltmcnted by a unuiieipal foro.^ , 
of 7S coctstible^; giving a total cstablL.hincnt, fur the prolecdon Of 
persons and property, of 534 men, or i policeman tu every 4*32 squiire 
miles of the area and every 1 1 25 of the papulation. The number of 
persons brought to trial for all offenec-s great or small, during the_ 
year 1871 was 303a, or 1 in every 300 inhabitants. Tnerc is one 
jnil ai Karndl town, with on average daily number of 2.12 ptisonm 
in (873. The average cost per inmaiu wasi tGs. fid.3 wlslk Iho 
cash eiuinngs of uatU labouring pnsDnei> ainoimted to i.pt. t^d. 
ICdutaiion ib mahing some progress, though not ao rapidly ob could 
be dcsiied. In 1873-73, diere were !>9 schools in operatioo within 
the District, more thnti half of tvbich were iu tcceipt of Goticmmunt 
^,aid. The total number of jmplls on the Toll;t was 3341 } jintl the 
capunded on in^tnictJon from the pujrlic funds amounicd to 
;£r4op. l 5 y Uit Census of 1S68, 18,439 persons wertx returm^I as 
able to r&id and write. 1 he Dutnet is subdivided, for ziscal and 
adiniliisttn.li\e purposes, into 3 fahiU, .md coniains 641 villagt^s, 
owned by 63,333 shomholdcri. There arc mUnlciieiUties at KAH^A1L, 
Panip.it, KArxn.M,, Punliri, Inpri, Gqaka, and Naowa-. Thi? 
aggregate ixironie of the first five amounted to .£*3335 id tSyi-ya, and ■ 
the mddente of tavuion per head of popubuan wasi toad. 

MrJiai/ Asfirfj.— The loial rainfall in the Jllairici nmounledlth' 
33‘i inches in rSyo-yi; 331 inches in 1871-72; ajid 53-0 mclichjfa. / 
1872-73. In the portion of the uplands watered by the canal, jj” 
malarious foVer and enlargement of the spleen arc very prevaier.i, 
owing to stagiunt inomssos which result from esces-rive percdlatigOi , 
Some of the villages have suffered terribly from these causes. ■'.The' ^ 
total number of deaths recorded in 1870, 1S71, and r$73, 

14.769, or 24 j>cc thou.«ind; 12,755, o*” per thousand ; and i3<7;pi; 
or aa per thousand, te-spcciively. The fever-rate for the same tlwx:e- 
years AVa& I 4 '* 33 i At'a4i and 12'03 per thousand. Uowcl complaints 
arc also common, and small-pos and cholera appear yeodyi?) a Tnortt 
or lea} epidemic form. - ' ' 
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KarnaL — Municipal town and adwinisttative headtiuariens or 
Kamdl District, Punjab, hut 29* 42'^ 17' N., lonjf. 77" i' ^^5" r. 
Pojj, (r{}6S), 27,033, consisting of 13,582 Hindus, 9152 Muham- 
matiariBj £3 Sifchs, 323 Cliristians, and 4032 ‘others.' Founded, 
according to uadhion, by Rijd Korna, champion of the Kauravas in 
the great war of the jMaMhMraia, and certainly a city of immemorLil 
aiitinuity. Seized by the Rajiis of Jfnd about the middle of the last 
Century, and wrested from them in 1795 by George Thomas, the 
adventurer of Haridna. Conferred by Lord Lake in 1803 upon Nawab 
Afuhaqimad Kiidn, a Mandil Paihdn. Occupied for m.iny years as a 
llrirish cintonmont, but finally abandoned in i8.|u Stands upon 
toirtparativdy high ground, just above the old bank of the Jumna, 
overlooking the or lowland tract, 'live river now Hows 7 miles 

away to the east; but the Western Jumna Canal passes just beneath the 
city, and, intercepting the drainage, cau.ses inahirions fever. A u-all 1 a 
feet in height eticIo.ses the town, and forms the back of many houses. 
bTiutow tortuous streets j water supply, from wells, contains much 
impurity. The civil station stretches to the west of the town, whero 
the cimtonment formerly lay, and comprises the coiirl'house and 
irc.'isury, MsUr, police station, ahiging bungalow, and several sardh, 
besides a small church. lu the toivu are the Di.strict and many other 
Jichools, charitable ilLspensary, and town hall. The l3overninent 
maintains a large stud farm, llnsk trade in the produce of the cunut- . 
villageji with Delhi and Umballa (AmUila). Manufacture of coiintrj'-' 
4.1uth fpr local cotuiuinption, .and blankets for e.\port. T‘hc latter 
trade employs about lao looms. The opening of the railw.ay on the 
opposite side of the Jumna has somewhat prejudiced the commercial 
position of Karn-4L Municipal revenue in 1S75-76, ^iS 3 -r 
IS. 3HcL per head of population (23, pS.^) within mimkipal limits. 

Santaphuli. — River of Heiigal ; rises in a lofty range of hills beyond 
tile nortli-east border of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, in lat 23' 33' >; , 
and long, 92* 44' tj. ; and, after flowing .a circuitous course aoutlnrards 
and westw.ards, Jmolly folia mio the l»ay of .liengnl, in lat, 22'’ ra' m., 
and long, pt” 49* 30" u., 12 miles below the town and port of CiiiTfA- 
oo^'o, wiiich iir situated on its right bank. As far up as Chittagong 
town, the river is navigobie by steamers and Sea-going vessels ; one! for 
large native cargo boats .as high ,as lL\SAi..tNi; in the Chitt.ngong Hill 
1'racts, a distance by river of about 96 miles. Beyond Kdorilang, for u 
distance of 20 miles, the river is navigable by smaller craft ; but above 
this point navigation is practically sto[jped by a succession of low falls 
and long rocky slopes, about a mile in length, known its the B.tRK.tL 
rapids. Following still up stream, the river narrows considerably as it 
eniets the higher ranges pf hills. Its course comiunea north for some 
distance, and then sweeps to the cofit till the DE3t.voiui falls arc 
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reached, some three days' joorai^ from Barfeal. Above rtik; it 
becomes an insignifiraiit stream in a rocky beUj only narigable hyithe 
smallest canoes. 'Fhe chief tributaries of the Kamaphuli oitfriie. 
Kdsilang, Chmgri, Kaptdi, arid Ranklieong rivers in the lidl-Txaris, . . 
and the Haldd m Chittagong District, the latter a navrgnlde stream' 
which empties iuclf into the main river from rite north, being ijavigahlt 
by native boats for 24 miles throughout the year. Principal rivcr-sitle- 
toivnsand villages — KAs.\iJtNt),RAKOAMATi, Cuandkaouna, EUscuki.!:,:-' 
and CiiinAtiONo. 

KamatiC {Kannada: Kaaat a f Karnaia ; Karrlaitdia-daa^ 'thii 
Kaiiare.se country —The name applied by modem writeK to Ciravidii- ' 
or the Tamil country — that is, the country from Cape Comorin to the 
Nnrihem Cir^ars, lying east of the Cihals, and reaching to the sea on fho' 
Coromandel coast. Including Nellorc, which is a Telugu-apeating' 
District, it stretches from S" 10’ to 16^ N. lat, and ftoin 77“ 19' to So" 19' 

R, long. The modern application of the nimie Kamtitie ineludes rim 
histone governments of Arcot, Matlura. and Tanjore, or, going back to 
a yet earlier ])eriod, the kingdoms of Cbola, Pmidya, nnclyiari of Cbeira, 
—countries, as Wilkes says, never anciently included in the J'Carnaric. 
The buiiJidiirics of the tnic Kamatic, or ICamataka-de!ia,are given by the 
same authority as ' commt nting near the town of Bldar in the latitude of 
18° 45' north, about 60 miles north-west from Haidordbdd (Hyderabad) r 
following the course of this language to the south-east, it is foUnd to btt 
limited by a waving line which nearly touche.*? Adoni, ninJi» to the 
jwest of (looty, skins the to^vn of Anantnptihr, and, p.tssing' tlirough 
Ki'i^didnig, touches the range of tbe Eastern Ghats; thence pumiiug 
ihcjr soutJiern course to the rnouBtalnous pa$;? of Gazmlhati, il cou- 
tinues to follow the abrupt turn caused by ihir great clviitn of ihe 
western hills between the towns of Coliubatoro, PabteW^and PalgVidt; 
and, sweeping to die north-west, skirts the edges of the predpltouii 
Western Ghdts, nearly as far north as tbe sources? Of the Eistoaj 
follcmuig first an eastern and aflenvards a north-aislerij course, it 
termruates in rather an ariito angle ntsir Bid.'ir, already dc.'iorib'ed as its 
uorthem limit.’ 

'fhis country was ruled by the fialldl dynasty, holding court at 
Dwira Samudra, from 1 1 33 to 1336, when, upon being dcihaied by tlie 
Muhammadans, Ballal Deo retired to Tonxor, in Mysore, where his 
descendants remained os feuiiatories of Vljaynnagar. The latttfr 
dynasty, which came into power in *336 and survived till 1364,- built 
A’^ellore and Cbandragore in 1490 .VO., and in 1535 had reputedly 
conquered, the whole of Dm.vidi Its victorious armies lud, at any 
rato, penetrated beyond Cingl It was these conquests that pro- 
bably led to rim cxiemsion of Ibe term i'^amatir:, the name of the 
origin-il Vijdyanagar kingdom, to the fotU and riiuir surrounding tracts 
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in ib.t pltiins and this iuttur tagioii camt to be called Karnata Payan-^ 
^lisir, or lowIandS.to distinguisli it from Karnata lidlcighiiti or- the hill 
country^ ithe ori^naL Karnatic. When the Musalmdn hinga of Goh 
corula hnd-Bijdpur ousted the Vtjdyunagar dynasty, lliey divided the 
"eoiifltry' bcttv'cen- them into Kiirnatic Haidarabad (Or Golcotida) and 
Kamatic l-iijtipur, both being subditdded into Payanglidi and IMliigluir, 
At this lime, according to Wilkes, Uie northern boundary of Komata 
, (Karttadc) Avas Ure T'ungabhadra, Speaking of tlris period and the 
modern misapplication of the name, Bishop Caldwell says : * \Vhen the 
, hlnhammadahs arrived in Soulbern India, they found that part of it 
with which they (itst becatnc acquainted — the country above the Ghdts, 
-iticluclingMy$oro and part of Tcliiig.'\oa>— 'Called the Karuatofca country. 
Iti-course of time, by a misapjdication of terms, they applied the same 
name' Karnatak, ox Carnatic, to designate Urc country belotA' the 
GIkUs, as .well as Uut which rvas above. The English have carried the 
misappUc.ttion a step furtlier, and restricted the name to tire country 

- Ltlow the Ghiits, which nuver had any right to it rvhatever. Hence 
the Alysore country, which is properly the tnic Kartiatic, is no longer 

- ciilltd by that uamu; and what is now* gcograplrkally termed ‘the 
Ivhrnatio ' is exehrsivtly the catmiiy' below* the GInUs, on the Goro'- 
mondel Coast, including the whole of tlic 'ramil country ami tlie 
Telugitrspe, iking District of Hellore.’ 

Kamprayagf, — Village in Garbwil District, Norlh-Wcstcm Provinces *, 
iiituutcd^at the junction of the Pindar and the Alaknanda. tait. 50'', ■' 
15^ K.J long. 7r)* tq 40" li Forms one of the five sacred lutUing-placc® 
on the pilgrimage to Himdchal. A //tu/a or rope bridge crosses tlie 
Findiu, Elevation above sea level, 5560 feet. ' 

Kitnnil (Aarwa/, Karmtlu, C«//i»w/— Onne ; Kandamil — Hamilton). 

— A British District in the .Madras Presidency ; hounded on the north 
by tlia" rivont Tungabhadra and Krishna (which separate it from the 
Nirairis, Doniinionii) and by Kistim District, on the south by Cudtiapah 
^ and- Bellarj', on the east by Nellore and Kisttia, and on the west by 
ifiellnf/i lie’s between 14' s-Vand rd“ 14'' n. lat., and between 77' 46' 

I and 79” i5'?.long. .‘Vrea, 7151 square miles j population (according 
to the' Parliamentary Aljstracc for xSjt/), 914,433. The adminktrative 
hhadqmutersare at KARfiui..town, 

-Phxsml Aipefis.^X'S^ long mountain ranges, the N.i:lljm:iliiis .md 
the Yellamaldis, extund in parallel lines, north suid .south, through the 
eehlre of the District. The Hallamaldi ninge is about 70 miles long 
in KaTirill, and nemly miles broad in the widest parts. 'Jlte prinrlpnl 

heights are Bininikonda {3149 feet), Gundliibrahmeswaixim (3055 feet),. " 
and Durugapulconda (3086 feet). There are five plateaux on this ntogev ‘ 
of whiclv the principal i.s that of GMridiabrahnic$waram, sydo /m't - 
high, reached by two paths of cosy gradient; -On this ix bimgabw h.as. 
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bL‘t:n built, but the aito is imrdly suited for a Kmiiarinm, Tlie. VVU'ir' 
niftldi is n Ioav range, gcnumlly flai'topjietl With scarped ^IcLcs.' The . 
highest point is about acoo feel. The;e i-wo ranges divide tha Dislritl 
into three well-dermetl sc< liona. The ciwm itoction, cjifled tlie Gum-- 
bnm (Kamitham) valley, h about $oo feet above sea luvely and w Vefy 
Inlly The Vclikondfl (aooo feet) tango, the miiiii edge of the iCavlern 
Gh.lt.s, bounds tlxis valley on the isitt. Several low ridges mu parallel ; 
to the Js'alljtnalaN, broken here and there by gotge.^ thrutigh which 
mountain streams take tlieir course. Several of these gajJS were dommcii 
across under native rule, and Links formed, for purpose# of cttltlvaiion. 
One of the tank# so formed is the magnificent Cnrtibum Tank, closed 
in by a dam aercts^ the t Jundlakamma river. It covers ari area of nearly 
1 5 square nidfs, and imgates about (iooo acres of land, yielcfing ii 
revenue nf nearly ^'6000 a year. The nortliem part of the valluy is 
drained by die (hindiakamina, the southern part by the SugilaEr, a 
tributary of the l*cnnar. Hoth the*e riv'cts rbe on the l^aUjunalii-*. 
From this valley, the Nandikanama (highest point aooo feetj 
and the Mantral Foas lend ncrcm the NalLirnnliL to the csnlrul 
division. 'I'his is a lery exiensivc, flat, open vtillcy, between joo and 
itoo fret .'ibcrvc sea level, and covered with black cottonooib a)!?oftfi» 
ward. It is crossed by the watershed between Uie Pennar and the 
Kistua, and it is drained by the Bbavandsi to the north and the 
Kundair to the soutli. In the hut months, the cotton plains- present 
’.an and appearance. (Jn the hillsides, however, grevn woodland# 
and prii'ate gardens .are seen, watered by the Streams and BpiiogiS 
whtch rise in the neighbouring lulli. The canal of the Madia# 
liiigaUun CoiniKiny is carried nglit down iliis valley. On the flank of 
Che hills, bounded by the two valleys, stone hnplemeiiL-k were recently 
di'icomrcd by the getileigtral officers. It has been suggested tljat the 
fieuple who used them lived on these htlU when the vallejw were 
still under vralcr. 'I he western divbrion diflers in its features from 
the other two. It forms the northern end of the eastern edge of 
the Mysore IMateau ; and lies Qoofeet above the .'ica at JCufaul iqwn, 
on iL. northern cslrerait), am] 1700 feet at Tcapcilii, .\. mile.# north of 
its suuthcrn hmiu. It is doited with kire rocky IrilU and long ridges 
nnd is drained from Buuth to north by tin; Hindri, which falls bilo She 
r ungabbadra at Kanmil. . . 

/(‘itvr-jL — Tile principal rivors arc the Tuflgabhadra .ind du? Kfeciin> 
which bound the District on the north. WTjcn in Hood, Hic Tiinga- 
bhodni nveiages 900 yards broad and 15 feet deej), It is usikUty 
rroased by mem'! of basket boats, some of which are of large- slie. 

In iU6o> an anicut or wcir Avas built across the river ar Sunkesab, 
vS mites above .Karnill toivn, and a canal dug for the double purpose 
of irrigation ami navigation. rUtcr the floods subside, a fine descaip-. 
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tion of ujel'on is grown, in the rivei-bedL Small comiminities of 
fishermen, who monopolize the ferrying trade, live in 'villages on the 
Jjiinks of Uie river, but tliey complain that since the construction of tlie 
.anicut. the fishing industry has fallen oft considerably. The iCistna in 
'Kmntil District (lows chiefly through uninhabited Jungles, sometimes in 
long smooth reaches, with inien'cotng shingly rapid.s. I’he average 
I fall of tlie river is about tk foot per mile above the junction and 4 feet 
below it 5 the depth in. high flood varies from 25 to 40 feet. The 
BhavanSsi, wlildi rises on the Nallamalais, drains the northern part of 
the watershed, and falls into the Kistna at Sungameswarnui, a place 0/ 
-jiilgrimage. Uelow their junction is a 'whirlpool ffhttkrathiam) ivhicb is 
regarded us holy by the native pilgrims. The Kundaio a rapid stream, 

. rises on die wesitem YellamaJdis. Ufinding roimd the hills, it drains 
iKcf central valley and falls into the Pennilr. Tlie Gundlahamma rises 
in the l^vallanifllais, and, after receiving two other mountain torrents, 
jiasses tlirough the Cumbum gorge, where it is formed into a lant. 
lijncrging .again from the tanh, and obstructed in its easterly course by 
-die base of the Vefikonda range, it makes n remarkable curve towards 
the north, and flaws ibratrgh Kistna and Ncllore Districts to the sea. 
It Ls rapid, deep, and erosive, often injuring the wells on its banks, and 
has a minimum flow of Sao cubic feet of water per second. The 
Ctundlakahima.attd the Sagilair arc utilized for cultivation by means of 
rougli low' dams thrown across them. In the Itbavan.isi, temporar)'- 
dnnis are constructevl ever)' year. 

Ctv/tigj '. — The rotks of the District belong to three difTerent far- 
niations, corresponding to its three great physical lUvislons. In the 
Kutidair valley or Karniil fotmation, shales, limestones, and quanzites 
are the prevailing rocks. The liiiiustone mafce.>j very good building 
' in.aterial, and resembles the Nigri stone, with which many of the railway 
atallom? ore built. The luuestone found near Karmll is used ft^r liihu- 
' graphic purposes. Nwrly the whole of the K.undair valley, iiiclmling 
, the Nundikotkiir at its head, the lands on the bonks of the 
llindri, and about one-fifth of the Cumbum valley on the banka of the 
' , tiiindlakamnitt and Sagilair, are covered with cotfon-soiL The nuneral.s 
found in 'KarniU District are diamonds, steatite, iron, lead, capper. 
^Uuniuhg from the Mallamaliis and Yellamaldis are severaj thermal 
aj^rings, of which the Mahdnandl and the Ttalwa lluggas ate sufficiemly 
Lxipions-id irrigtite a good deal of land. 

There are tltree recognised forest divisions in the District-- 
the iTallamaldi, the Vullikdnda, and the yelhamaltlr. The first two are 
uonHorved by the Forest Department, and yield a revenue which Tn 
('875-76 amounted to ;^sfco. The NalUmalaLs arc said tu contnin 
the finest forests on the eastern side of the Presidency, covering an ‘ 
area of about 3000 square miles. The chief tirnbur-trecs found lime 
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are tealt anti yipi (Flarclwickia binaui). The jungles on th& iVtslern 
slope are tolerably tliick, but those on the eastern flank are tUfu anU 
poor. Ill the northern parts, where the jungle is poor, there are exten-r 
sive grassy level lands, lyliich aiTord pai>tiife to numerous heeds bf cattle 
from Nellore and KNtna Uistricis. The grazing lands are annually lot ' 
for about ^70 or ;i^8o. The YcUamalii Hills are gunorally b;uv; nf 
trees on their flat tops, but their slopes and the plains' below aro - 
clothed with shrubs of all kinds and some stunted trees, but no-"-- 
valuable ihuber. These jungles arc in charge o( tlie Collector, .uid. 
yielded a revenue in 1S75-76 oCjCs*^- revenue is constituted’' 

into a local fund, and spent on works of public utility* such as planting ■ 
groves, sinking wells, etc. The jungle products— found chiefly in tlie 
'Nallamalii forest — are gall-nuts, honey, wax, tamarinds, stick-lac, and - 
bamboo rice. 

ff'/i/ -Tigers are numerous m the NaUamaJdls, and commit 

great havoc annmg the herds of cattle pastured in the jungles, Occa- 
.rionally a tiger is known to stray into tlie plains. In >807, a man-" 
cater infested the Nnndikanania P.iss, and a mward of ;£too was 
altered for its death. The animal was at last killed ; but it was saun 
found that it was not the only one that did the murhteC The iisuuf 
reward, 10s., for killing tigers wa.i raised to Sidw then 

their numbers have been considerably Ic&sfried, and the reward has now 
1, been reduced to ^10 For the protection of traveller^, the jungles on 
jfithcr side of the Nandikanama Pass are annually cleared .nt a cost of 
jiljout ;£ioo from local funds. The other animals of tbft District 
iii^uUe cheetns, wolves, hymnas, fo-xe-s, bears, etc. The number of 
dcatlw caused by wild beasts between tSd? and >875 was 163, of which 
64 hcciirred in 18O7. The average amount spent in rewards for the 
destruction of wild beasts is 350 a year. Spotted deer, wild gouts, 
sevei-i\I varieties of .antelopes, arc also found on the mountains. B'lson 
are seen in the northern Nallaitolais. Porcupines and pig:? abound iu 
the jungles, .and commit depredations on the crops. The small game 
arc ducks, partridges, snipe, florican, dovus, .-md storks. In the Tuntja- 
bhadra and the deeper reaches of the Kistna, the majistr, sablt:, etc- 
attain considerable size, A mahsir brought before Dr. Day, wlicn he 
vWted Ivacniil, weighed 3S lbs., and anoibcr was aiated to weigh 50 or 
60 lbs. No revenue is derived from fisheries. Snakes, chiefly cObros;' 

Icin on an average 70 people annually. Fornucrly, small rewards were 
given for the desinic-tion of snakes, but this practice ha-s been diston- 
thiued. Tiger, cheeta, and deer skins, and antelope horns, ore sold In 
small quantities. 

Pepaltition . — ITie regular Census of 1871 (according to the P.wli8nien- 
tary Abstract for rSyg) returned a total of 914,43^ iahabitanls, inplud- 
tug the -wild tribes ; average number of peiraons per honsej 4*3, The 
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reaped in Febnnry aiwl Alarck Rice is geneolly tccigatecl. Ko Ini^ 
proyeinent has taktai place in the mode of cultivation or in the fjualitj'' 
of produce, but miliin the last twent)' years thete lias bceti a” Tcry- ^ 
great extension of the area under the priocjj^l crops; Cotton' Isii ^ 
largely cultivated, but there has been no coosetjuent dc'-twse in the,- ^ 
enlttvation of food grains; other (ibfes are cultivated only to a smalt, , 
extent for home Consumption. The total area under cuhjvaiion in 1S77/ 
was 5,089, 689 acres ; the area uncultivated but capable of cultivation' 
was 1,017,389 acres, including forest lands; and the evtent of unculdv- - 
able \va.ste, 1,396,602 acres. Cfialavt occupied S43,2ri acresj or forty , - 
per rent of the total cultivated area- The lowest' average assessment 
<jf rice lands in Kamiil is 98, an acre; and the highest average, 13s. The . 
produce of paddy from an acre of land assessed at gs. nvemgea 400 ^ 
Madnis measures, equal to 1170 lbs. ; and that fconi an acre assessed 
.It 13s., 800 to 1000 inea-sures. 'I’he value of the paddy in Cffditiary 
I ears is s.; measures (of 2^ lbs.) for ,1 rupee. A second crop, obtained 
<iQly in exceptional cases, may be taken ns three-fourths of the first 
crop in quantity, and considerably less than threfrfourihs in value, 
f'he rayats^ aa a rule, cultiv,ite thdr own lands. Owuets of verj' large 
holdings sublet some of their fields ,and employ labourers on others* 
'I'he wagc.s of agricultural day-labourers and art 5 s.ins are usually paiti m 
kind. When paid in cash, coolies receive from 3|d. to 4^d. a day a 
blacksmithft, bricklayers, and carpenters, 7Ad. to is. 6d, The aviimge 
-'.jirice of best rice in 1870-71 \ms 7s. 7d., and of tkolam, .pt. lid. per 
ixfiuiid of S3 lbs. 

■'Trfww/'cr. — 1 'be land tenures of the District me : — (i) Rayattmdri, U, 
I.in'd hehl direct from Government, fa) and Siiivlritm^ or 
villages granted to individuals by former governmenta. (3) Minor 
hhim — lands held rent-free or at favourable rates for personal benefit- 
If the ituim is unenfranchised, it is liable to reversion to Goverumtuil 
on failure of lineal heirs. (,;) Service vultn, granted for tire support 
of iiagotla* .ind mosques, or for the benefit of the village communitj'", 
either rent free or subject to the payment of a sm.xU i^uit-rent; (5)' 
Joint lenure. Shrotrum villages are generally held in coparcenaiy. 

In nurh cases the raytils have rights of occupiumy, and cannot' bo 
ejected unless they fail to pay the rent, which may be cither a diarc-oX 
the produce, a fixed quantity of grain, or a money payment (6} iJufifit-' 
andant — land held On condition of repairing irrigation w.orliSi frit which 
the owner is allowed a specified quantity of laud qr a reduiitipn 
averaging one-foiirtit of his assessment. 

There is not tuucll waste land in the plains, but there is a good dval 
in the hfallamaltiis, whuh was cultivated in ancient bui is utnv 
uveigrown with jungle^ In 1 854, Captain Nelson of the Madras' Invalid 
Corps settled hereto reslore a large ruhied tank and reefafm the Jungle i 
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bat after several years?' resulcttce, he ^avi? ii]j the attempt. Manure 5 s 
clricfl}' used .for garden an<l ‘ wet’ crops j but to the west of the Naila’ 
inajaisj ‘dry’ hmcls are also largely manured. L.'inds on which rice, 
.‘lUgar-canc, betel-nnt, sa/Tron, tobacco, and chillies are grown, arc 
irrigated frora tanli.*? and wells. Pporer lauds are left fallow for purposes 
of pasture, and nre charged tlte usual assessment, excejjt in villages 
where they have been abanrloned by common consent. Rotation of 
crops i-s well known in the District. The main canal of the Madras 
Irrigation Company, intended for the double purpose of irrigation and 
luvigaiioitj ruhs from SunkesaJa to Cuddap.ah, total length 1S9 miles ; 
length within the limits of Karndl District, 1.42 miles. 'I'he nominal 
width of the canal is 60 yards, and the depth of water li feet. The 
extent of nr^ actually irrigated in 1S75-76 was 10,470 acres- In tire 
Ihtiiint; year 187O-77, the extent of land, diy and wet, w,as 75,620 acres, 
and the water me. ^^^19,421. The water rate charged for paddy is 
i'2S. per acre, and less for otlier crops .vcording to the length of time 
for which water Is taken- The area accessible to the waters of -this 
canal in Karmil Di.strict is estimated at 2S.1.206 acres. The can-il is 
not yet (1878) utilised for navigation. 

iViUftnd Calamities . — ^'fhe villages on the banlas of the rivers Tunga* 
bliadra. and Kistna are occa&ionaUy flooded, the most uis-nstrous recent 
instance being in 1851, when the crops of some villages and the builil- 
inga ill the Iovmut ]Jart of KamuJ town were injured. '1‘his inundation 
was due bj a heavy rainfall ai the headwaters and within the District. 
Both .Kiirmil and the neighbouring District of Bdlnry suffer from 
drougJits at periodic intervals ; and the mass of the population being 
.sinaJh landowners, with no reserve capital, the failure of a 'tingle 
riion-tooii mvolve.s general distress. There is no record of the earlier 
famines; but iSo-t, tSro, 1824, 1S54, xS66, ami 1876 were all 

years of drought and consequent scarcity. In 1S54, the price of cholam 
roseto j^7^9per33ooSIadca3 measures, against ^9, los. in the previous 
year. In Kamul, the season of 1S66 wa-s not so bad as in Bellary ; 
Ijut owing to exportation, prices rose very’ high, eholam soiling at 
tneoiiiires (-ibonl 24 lbs.) per rupee, or three times the nonu.il rate. 
In 1876, both the monsoons failed. The floods of 1874 had seriously 
injured the tanlt.s and the crops, while the harvest in 1875 was but 
partial. Prices rose from 18 measures (about 50 lbs.) a rupee in 
July, the spwing season, to 12 measures or 33 lbs. a rupee in SeptcMijber 
or October, the period at which the principal crop is generally bar. 
v&sted 7 and lo 6 measures (famine rates) in February and March (1S77), 
when tlni luier crop is usually cut. In July the i>rice was 3 mea.suref, or 
about ro Ibf., for the rupee (as,). The roads were fortunately all in gfiod, 
order ; much gr.'iin was imported buth by the Clovemment, as a reserve, 
and by private merchants, from Gdti (Gooty) and Adoni, the neaftj.t 
' Vul- V, £, 
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railway slatifltts. Ti^creivus nu difriculty m iwoturjug carts: suffidctHW 
I’axT)" Into chtf interior .-ill the gniin that the railwijy could bring ftgia the - 
coos^t ; but thi$ qiiaiuity was not equal to lire deuiand^ even at /.liahti: 
rates. Ecliv'f worlis ivere conimcnctid in all parts of the Diitrict ,Tho 
namberof persoiiii gratuitously led in April sHjj was tIpJEu . 

the c-nd of July, nearly ;^JOoo,oqo wtis spent an faroine ruKef ip. fcbU Dts- ^ 
irict alone. Notmihstamllng these etTorts, the elTeeta of the fanibe were 
app.iUing, The number of deaths recorded from ist October rSyfiT to 
^Gth June iSyj, w.as 48,000, ascoiopated with 1^,974 in thecotK-ipotid- " 
ing period of the previous year ; aiid ii is certain U»at wiili. a ■sj'steui of , 
collecttng vital statistic.';, whidi eVen ia ortUn.af)- ye.i:a ia adiniltedly ■ , 
defective, these figures fail to represent the excessive mottaluy of that - ^ 
direful period. All fodder .and p.usinrage h.avhig failed, large numbers' , 
of cattle were driven to the KaUatn.TliUs for gra^mg, but the wuuivtain - 
grass was soon exhausted The poorer myifft lost itU their cattlu, 
while the rich were srarcely able to save one-quaitcr of thtlv henls. ^ 
tVhen at last the south-west monsoon of 1S77 broke in Xovember, Lite' ' 
few ort'caiile that sun'ived were sent to fielcl-woik, and famine labouninf ■■ 
drew the grain carls. This, however, did not last long: Thu rains - 
again faiicd, and prices rose once more. 

ImiusirUs. — ‘fhe chief nwnafaaure in Karndl weawog, which gives 
cmployrnfut to 13.508 persons, exclusive of wroraen. The leavers 
conduct the manufacture in their omt houses partly an their uivp 
,, account, and partly for traders who advaute mnnoy. Iron is worked 
ar the foot of the NallaniaUis, Of late years, this industry has greatly 
dttainiahed, native iron being superseded for agricultural implcnienb. 
by imported iron. Diamond mines have been ivorked from early iimex 
in the quartzite beds of the Yellanialai Wills, which arc now rental 
out by ClovemiTient for about ;£ao a year. Quarrj'ing istapes is wi 
important indu-stiy. Indigo and jogger}’ or couoiry sugar ate ulao 
manufactured Weekly mackets are held In most of the towns mul 
important villages. One of the market rules rcktuig to cotton twist 
the chid’ article of sale in these fairs, is worth tneolion. 'Wfien a twist 
la found to contain a less number of threads than the prcsorihcil 
number, it is broken up by the people and thrown over trees. This ' 
smnmaiy vindication of commercial morality is .■lanctionedi by custom, 
and is never ap|>ea]ed .agninsL 

Cpramara , — ^Thcre is little or no export of giiiin, Salt is unpocTcd 
iiom the eastern coast, but earth silt is largely manuiacturcri. Coilqii, 
indigo, tobacco, and Wdes, as well as cotton cwpeis. and, coiiou doih, are 
the chief exports. Euiopean piece-goods, arecn.-txni, cocoa-nut, and v.irirms 
dry condiments required for native hontcholds, are the chief ioiporta. 

— The number of metalled roads in tins District ia 3.1, aiifl 
their total Icngtl; is 501 miles. 
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History . — From local recordsi i£ would appear that Kanidl Ibnued part 
of the old 'relmgdua kingdom of WarangiiL On the downfall of that 
dynasty^ Kamtll seems to linvo become an independent principality. 
According' to Wilson, a prince of ICarmil (Narasinha Rilo, son of 
Iswara RAo) \\v.s adopted Into the femily of Vijiyanagar, and aJter- 
ward.s raised to the tijcone of that mighty kingdom. There can, 
however, be no doubt that Kamdi formed part of the kingdom of 
Vijiyanagar. In die reign of AlcbaJa J)evii RAjd, the fort of Kamdl 
was built, and the country was conferred in jifgir on a rehitive named 
RAmniJa. After the battle of TAlikot m 1564, in which the RAj’a of 
Vijiyanagar vvns defeated by the allied Muhammadan kings of Bljdpur, 
Golconda, and TeJingiina, Kamdl became .a province of Bijapur. The 
first SubahdAr was an Abyssinian named Abdiil Wahib, who converted 
the Hindu temples into mosques, and built a fine doine-.shapfcd tomb 
in imit'ati’oh of the one at Bijapur, In 1651, after the conquest of 
Bijapiir by Aurangzeb, Karntil was conferred by him upon a Pathan 
named Khiln in reward for militaiy services. Kidr Kha'n was 
assassinated by hut son OAiid Khdn ; and on his death his two brothers, 
Ibrahim Khin and AHf Klian, ruled the country jointly for six years, 
after wlilcU they were succeeded by Ibrahim Khdn, the son of AHf 
KhAn, who built amd .strengthened the fore The country then peace- 
ably descended to his son and grandson. The grandson, Himmat 
K.hin BabAdur, accompanied Na4ir Jang, the Nkdin of Haidariltidd 
^Hyderabad), in his expedition tu the Karnatic along with the NawAbs ' 
of Cuddapah and Savaniin Nnrir Jang was there treacherously 
murdered by the Nawdb of Cuddapah, and Jus nephew ^vas made 
SubAhcl.Ar of the Deccan. But Uie nevv Subihddr failed to satisfy the 
c-xpectaftons of the Pa thin NaivAbs, who had hopetl for an eiitetision 
of their territory. He was murdered at Rachoii in Cuddapah by 
Himmat FLhAn Bahadur, who ivas himself cut to pieces by the 
infuriated soldiers. Sahlbat Jang, a nephew of Nazir Jtmg, was then 
made Subdhclir; and on his way back to Haidardb.id witli Bussy, 
assaulted Karmll, and took it in 1752. But he afterwards restored the 
Jaglr for a sum of money to Wunwar fChdn, son of Himmat Khin 
JTahAdur. A short lime afterwards, Haidar Ali overran KarmSl, and 
exacted a contribution of i AIM of Gadval nipees. His rule lasted for 
forty years. In tSoo, this District, together with Cuddajiah and Bellaiy, 
was ceded to the British Government From that lime the yearly 
tribute of I Idkh of Gadv-al rupees was punctually paid by AHf KMn 
I to the British Government In rSj5, Allf Khin died, and his younger 
son, MuzatTar Jang, usurped the throne and seized the fort Munwar 
: Khdn, the eldest son, applied to the English for assistance j irDcips 
were sent from Bellary under Colonel Marlolt, Muzaffar Jang was 
expelled, and Mumvdr Khan placed bn the mantad. On his death 
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vidioui bfirg in IjIj brotber Muraflar should Is^ive sorccedcdj 
but a"T In: was on his n'ay to Karnui, tfithin ilie IbnlR >jr lidliyy' 
Dt-smci, he tnurdertd his wife, and wns imprisoned in tiie Bolhuy 
fort, whtflDe he still Jives. In iSjS. information readied Clovemunppt 
that thu Nawib vms engaged in treasonable mililary preparndoits Gn.au 
extensive scalt An tncjHiry showed that cnoimonn' f[Uanlitivs of nintj 
and aramunitiun were stored in (he fort and palace, fbr which no satis* 
fiictorj' csplanation could be given, 'fhe toivn and fort captureil 
after a slurp fight, tmd the Nawdb teraped to Zordpur, 11 small village 
on the east bank of the Hindri ills foreign soldiers would not allow 
him to depart until their arreara of pay were satufiuil. Thu JJawiib then 
yielded himself prisoner, and wa-; sent to TrichinopolF, where he w^is 
basely murdered by one of hia own servants, whom he had charged 
with A petty theft His lerntork's as well .as the minor p^ln vnioyed 
by his relatives, were confiscated, and all the tnemburs of the family 
pensioned. After the resumption, the country wjis fora timoodnunhr 
tered by a Cortltnl£^ioner, and tlien by au Agent till rSjS. Jp that year 
KarmSI was consiiiutcd a separate CoIIectotate, with the atidfiion or 
certain tracts from Cuddap.ali and Bellaiy. 

jRtrtnut Hatory . — Under native government the lands were iwited 
by Poligiirs, who paid a ffihkash, and sometimes rendered military 
service. On the transfer of Cuddapahand Bdlaiy, which tljen ittdlmled 
the present Kamfil District, to the Company in tSoo, the Poligiirs 
"’iwete summoned by Major (aftenvards .Sir; Thomas Mtinro to mato 
their seiricments, but many of them refused to attend, .nid proved 
troublesome, I'he binds were therefore resumed, and the Poligilr.'. 
jftensioned. The country' was then settled oa a fitua-rii wfs 
but die rates were fixed with reference to the iiigh osit^sMiiiinl levied 
under Mus.ilm.*ln government. This system w.is iriiul till rSoy, when 
it was superseded by a triennial, and afterwards by a decennial sutilcr 
mcnL The as-sessment was collected through farmers or niitltllanen, 
who fell largely into arrears, .and several of them were .^ent ti> 
jail TI10 renting system was thereupon discontinued; and In citirj 
the myiffwdrf sy'sienr was reverted to, but with a rcductirin in tlie mtei 
of 35 jier cent, on 'dry' .ind ‘wet,* and 33 per ctnt. on garden lands... 
rlmce then no importam changes have occurred, c:tCii]:ji.thatlUm 1 s unrlcr 
wells and uinlcs constructed at private eiqpeirse have bten e-vempted 
from extra aasessnient, and that old welhhmd (otf gardenl rates Iiavy’ 
hjcn assimihued to 'dry' inics. In Kumul Proper, the revenue- 
ailnunetration under the N.iw.ibs was conducted withool .wstcni. “Thu 
old ^Aiya>}ts and zafulaJJth were arlfiirarily resumed, and villiyOs were 
rented to die h£iiid->mcn, who distribuivd Ittuds liiiiong the r.ty(tts accord-- 
fng to their tufi.inB, and raised or Imvered rents ac pleasure; In di« 
!«j>t four yeats of British rule in this j.uiri of thv I'lUtritit, the revenue 
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dccrtajsetl by about r j Idkk, The Agent proposed to revert to village 
rents, but the Guverninent negatived the proposal. In the nest four 
years, the revenue rose agniu to its former leveL Where the rates 
H'cre too high, they were reduced, or unassessed lands were given, at 
lower rales to compensate for over-assessment on old lands, and tn 
some cases remissions were also made, and tire mx on special product'; 
was abolished, but the high rates on garden and ordinary bnds were 
retained. Prices, however, began to rise, and afforded to the rayats a 
more certain relief than any reduction in the assessment could give, 
and saved tlie necessity for temporary remissions. 'I'he latter were 
accordingly abolished, and the revenue gradually increased. The 
remaining inequalities of the old rough settlement were finally removed 
by the ntSiv Smvey and Settlement in 1866. 

Adminisiratktu — ^'fhe total net revenue of KarniSl District in 1870-71 
amounted to 1 96,468, and the total expenditure on civil administration, 
'i'hese figure.^ are inclusive of die tiluks since transferred. 
The land revenue in the same year was the expenditure 

under tljat head being ^30,685. The number of estates in 1S75-76 
was 91,380, paying a total Government revenue of ;;^i 30,64a. The 
total police force of the District in 1S75 was 930 men, maintained at a 
cost of number of arrests in that year, 3613. There are, 

besides iho District jail, 13 subsidiary fwisons, with an average daily 
population of 700 prisoners, costing j^SpS, or about 6s. per head. 

UdsHatwn. — ^I'he state of education in Karnhl is backward; only 
4 per cent, of the population in 1S71 being returned .as able to re.id 
and write. In 1S75, there were altogether 263 schools, with 5781 
pupils, of which rjt were Government schools. The total cost of 
education to Government was ^3147. 

MeditaJ Aspid, — The climate of Karnhl is on the whole healthy. 
The prevailing winds are west and north-east, and the mean tempera- 
Luce is about 85’ F. 'I’lic rains begin in June, and continue up to 
Septernben The total annual faJl is about 35 inches. In the villoges 
along the foot of the Nallaraalais, a severe type of fever prevails, accom- 
panied by enlargement of the spleen. Alurrain and * foot-and-mouth 
dbeasc * are very prevalent among cattle. There Is very little or no 
pasture land in Uie plains, and the cattle arc generally grazed on the 
hills 3 but during the hoc months the bill grass is burnt up, and the 
dilEcuUy of feeding cattle becomes very great. 

KarutU {KarnaiU^ Kandanui ; Canoul of Orme). — Tovvn in 
I^malkotii tdlak, Kartnil District, Madra-s. Lat, 15’ 49' 58" if., 
long. 78* s' zij -Em'i pop. ^1871), 251579; number of houses, 4981. 
'fhe headtpuirfcers of the Disujet, and a munidpaliiy, with a judgt;^ 
niagistraiei and the usual District courts. A hot unpleasant town, 
built on rocky soil at the junction of the Ilindri and Tungabhadra 
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rivets The fort, altributcd to Goj^l Rdya, ivtis levelled m 
the lisceptLon of one of the gatES» which was preiervtd as a ipeciunaa 
of aacienl architecture, anti in some measure icstoted Uuul JiS?!, 
ttoops were atiitioned in die furt, which also containeii the fiolacc'cif '- 
the Nau'abs; it is stSl tlic re»iduaa: of some of the mcml^-rii of-tiie , 
faaiilj». The niansi'Ieum of Ahdul Wabdh ^Ihe firai Nnwdb of K:it> 
aiil), a modem fountain prcsenictl by the i^ajd of Vjkiand^aram, arid 
some mosques, many of which are now converted into jj.igydiuij are the - 
only other architectural features of the plaot^ Karntir enjoyed at one- . 
time an evil fame for /ever and cholera. Bni the inijnicijjality, -wlnth ■ 
spends large sum., yc-arly on sanitation, etc, has done milth. to redeem. 
thc reputation of the place. Hie water supply, although aided hy a 
canal from the Tuitgabhadr.!, is i:ttll defective^. In the faimue of 
1S77-7S, KarnCil and the surrounding country suffered itirrihly^ owius 
to their isolated position. The nearest railway station is Gooey, So 
imles distant ; and it »as only by eMraordiimy efforts that food ^vast 
thrown into the town. 'Ihe popukitton is half lliiidii and half' > 
hfosoluiati^ this unusual proportion inarkiug tlic long rule of the 
Patluin Nawdha. The present Pathatis ate a manly, soldierlike race. 

Xdro, North. — River of Bengal, tnbuury of liie South iCpt'l river; 
rises ra LohdrdagA Distrkt, drains die north-west comer of SingbWm, 
and finally empties itself into the South I-Ctici. 

Karo, South.— .‘Xlso a uibutory of the South Kocl ; riges. lit the 
tributary Slate of Gingpur, crosses the north-west corner of the- Orissi 
Stale of Kcimjhar, then turns north draining pact of Sawndu in Sing- 
blnimi and falls into the Kocl at Antndpur. 

Sarolo. — One of the petty Stat^ of JliaUwar, ih KitJudwar, 
IJoiubay; consisting of 2 villages^ with 2 iadependeut tiilmte-payerg, 
Eilhuaied revenue in iSj6 was iribiite of ,.■^70 U payable to 

tita British Government, and;^9 to ilie Nawitb of Jfundgarh. 

Karond (or KaWiandi),- -A loudatOT)' chiefahip attached to Sant- 
hatpur District, Central Provinces, lying between 19” 5' and so' 30' 

4V. lat, and between 82’ ^jh'aiid 8j* 50' z. long, Bounded on the north - 
by Patna State ; on the south and east by Jaipur fjoyporc) estate and 
Vizagapatam District in Madras ; and on the we»t by Bindra N.iwriguffh - ' 
and Khari.ir. Pop. (1872), ijj.4{8j, of whom 72,1/86 are J-Iimlus, imtf ' ' 
the rest chiefly Kandlis, residing in 1^57 villages and 35,936 houses,, oii.' 
an area of 3745 square miles. The countiy' i» highv lying bclirqd the 
Eastern Ghdts, spun; from which project theinsclvcs into Kjirond, while 
even the plains arc dotted iviih iiolatcd JiiHs, nic- light aJluvial soli 
washed from their slopes is icrtiJc and easily tvoxked, yiddjng heavy 
crops of almost ever)‘ deacription. In the south forc-sls of sarJt and 
other treea clothe the heights; but in many starts the- or 

nomadic system of tillage has deared (he timhur avfJy. ^'hc dupenth 
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ency is \vell watered ; withiu Its limits tisl* the Indravati, a tributary of 
tlic CxodA\'ari, and the Tel and Haiti, which, after uniting their waters, 
fall into the Alahaoadt. Principal crops — rice, pulses, oihseeds, sugar- 
cane, and cotton. Of late years, wheat has been introduced. Oranges 
of ilne quality are ako grown. Owing to the difficulty of coinmunh a-p 
tipn between village and village, and the want of periodical markets, but 
little traffic, takes place ; and such as exists is mainly carried on by 
barter. The people are fairly prosperous ; and Udit Pnauip ]'>eo, the 
chiufj a .Rijput by caste, has acquired a high reputation as a ruler. He 
accrunpanied the Chief Commissioner to the imperi.-il assemblage at 
Pellii, and obtained the title of Rajd Bahrfditr, with a salute of 9 gnn» 
as a personal distinction. The climate of Karond is in general good. 
The proximity of the Ghdts eosuies a regular and abundant rainfall. 
The gross revenue Is eatimated to amount to ;^2ooo ; a tribute of 
.^335 is payable to the British Government 

Karor'. — Hcsadquarters /Msil of Bareli (Bareilly) District, North- 
Western Provinces. Area ,312 square miles, of w-hich 23 7 are cultivated ; 
pop, (1672), 279,436 persons^ land revenue, .3^24,494; total Government 
ryvenu»‘,.ji^27,2i7 5 rental paid by cultivators, ;(745,o.|8; incidence of 
Government revenue per acre, is. sjd. 

B!aror, — Municipal tov/n in Derd Ismdil Khan District, Punjab. 
T,at 3t° 13' 30" w,, long, 70* 59' 15” £. ; pop. (1868), 5720, con* 
slsiing of 1306 Hindus, 4210 Muhammadans, 72 Sikhs, and 133' 
oCiiers, Situated on die old left bank of the river Indus, at some 
distance from the present channel. Said to be the earliest settlement 
in ibe cjs-lndus portion of the District. Pcstiv.U at the tomb of Lai 
I^an. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, or lo^d. per bead of 

pripulmion (2766) within munieijial limits. 

Karra, — Ruined town in Allaliabid Distiict, North-B'e.stern Pro- 
\'ince.fi ; on. the right bank of the Ganges, 40 miles north-west of 
.Allahibdd. Lat, 25" 41' k, long. 81“ 28' e. Formerly the capital of a 
mttive fief. In 1286 a.d., Miiiaud-din and his father, Nastr-ud-di'n, held 
a meeting in the middle of the river, oppo.site Karra, and determined 
to unite their forces for an attack upon Delhi. During the 131)1 and 
14 ih centuries, the town formed the Iieadquartei-s of tlm MusalmJn 
governors in the Lower Da.ib, Firoz Shdh was murdered here in 1296 
by AU'udidin. In 1338, Niziim Md-in attempted to revolt at Karra, 
but was at once arrested iiy Afn-ul-MuIk and flayed alive. During 
Hus rains of 1346, Karra was occupied by the rebel cobbler of Gujriit, 
Takhi ; but Muhammad Shdh followed Iiim iiji from Ahniedabild and 
totall3» defeated him. In 1376, the fiefs of Ktirra, Mahoba, and 
Dakmau were united under one governor, called the Mallk-uI-Shark, 

, Akbax removed the seat of government to AllahAbdd, which tlienceforth 
superseded Kiftra in iniporwnce. {S'e ALt.AiiAK,\» Di.sraicr.) An 
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eld fortt tiow m ruins, wgcihur wiilr a numO'jr oi tQioJfj. ,<iTl jileitv ii-i 
furiDiT ; but AiJi/’-ud-dauJa, of OmJhf 

tliB fifiest cdJitiw'a, lor the sake of the aulcrlaii, wlucii lie ^.rujiluycpij in. 
iiulliling hlb own works ai Lutknyiv. 

Karrtlk. — fijU'?niii£j In KohAt Di-itrict, PurtJjb ; o?io mF ledts 
wliii'h dUwndi aloag the valley of the T<iti Toi. Colonts^d ui the 01*16 
of Aurang/eb, liiit noi quamed lill about iSwju The salt octuts a 
r«JViive rock, .ilniojt iiUf6, and ii ^^l.eava^.*d over a tract 1 ■mile in 
Icnjith. The pioduce ii capurteil 10 Vfaiirljtan uJwi iCibiil by ihe 
rovmdah raffrehant’v Anmi.d luerayc irtcoine,. . '1 ; 

Earfildtiff.—* Village in IiarjUiug Duaicb bieiig.il j sitoaied ni ilie 
Loiver Ilimabyas, on the road to Ditjijing* and ttnlta njutlj ofilut 
^Liiutarlum. JUiL 26 “ 5 j' 40“ lott^. 65 * n/ jo'* e, 

Etti'taiii. — River of Madras ; tUlng ii«r tl»e .-ution of UtAk-Hn ind 
fOuiawamimd) in the Nilgiti HiDs Dt-tricn Atlcr ihrougSi dif 

ridi rttrtlc-growiug tract of Karuiiri, at an elevatiQtt of about d'Mo icct, 
it deictuds upon the jJaiiii in a ■'erica of la-auPful lealerfulb -anJ 
uLsouics at Kullir, and Cadly fdb into the IthavAni ticetr Mctupalljan^ 
in bL n' 18' t;., uinl lonj;. 76’ 57* e. 

Eartak (or AT/»r/l‘). — I'uty State in SxJunJeah-— D awoStatcs, 
Kartirpur., — Aftmicipal tovrn in Jalandhar 0 ulIunOur) Dliiricty 
i’tinjaU iJit. ji"" af/ 39" x., lonjj, 7i“d2' * 3 ." 1- j. pop. (i 8 u 5 ), 10,953^ 
toasisliaj; of 656 r Hindus, 3294 MulwnmwJflnjt, jutd 1295 SBdia 
' ShUated on the Grand 'I'lUntc Rteid, 9 miles noiUi of Jtdwidlinr 
Uerodrtary residence of l)ic Sikh Guni, .itid fiierufore a pbee of grunt 
inwrect .vni sanctity. Rounded in 158(4 by Com ilrjuiu whose 
Gunl Rim DJs, obtained the aite ftuai the Emperor JaJiaiigir. Whiyi 
Aijuo c.iiue to the pkice and desired t<'> build his hat, a demon who 
irtlrahited the trunk of a tree would nof p^rtntt aoi wood to be ait Uiiri!.! 
liitr Gnni proini-ed ibnt ht should nui he dwurbedT butie'-cive wordiip., 
for tn'er .4 the ihfino f lanilsume rcidcncii ami gardens of thy Clutii, 
who^e .miwnl incontc ftom jd^rs or land-ijrariw amouitts to' iibout 
^ 1 300. lnsignific.int irmici. ?diinki|ial rovctnic in j 87 5-76, vCa-Eft 
7 :?‘k P'tr hfe.id of pnpuhitiou {to^^ss) within innniufol linuca. 

Eartiiaad,— Estate in MuJabar DEtrkt, M.uirj* j situated httween 
li* 36' ,'md It* 48’ «, ha,, and botu-coa 75" 36' and 75' 
lung:. 1 atrcichluK from ihw sea-cyait up the Tfiaterii dwli%dcy_of the! 
Wiistern Ghati The level tracts mar (he s'ca are sery fcriiltf, but 
pufihred trt jtucb an extent from the devai.cuic!ns of 'tlpu Sithdn, that 
the pe-njile wets unable to laUe gr.un suilicicnj for tiieir support. 
Tiio eastern hilly iwrls are well woodetJ, and contain indigenous cariki’L 
winm creepers, , The petty Slate rvas founded hi 1564 by a >fflU' nhhif; 
who wrested it-fronJ the Rdjil of Chittlkal, and he and his aucecs-^ut'^ ■ 
ruled the coaniis' until tlic utvaslon ofTipii SuJtiin, . 0 '^ (ho eApuhion 
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/of Tipil In 1752^ the Naif Rijit was wstorwU auiJ liU lajitiljr have licM 
■ the State ever since. ropulaUon, ptinripally Nains. Chief town, 
.ICtttlnliuramj lat 4a's., long. 75* 4+' E- ^ ^ 

TT ft.nTm3.f ,tp. Tnpn, t.f.i .—-Town ii> Coiinh.'ltoro DUtfl'-tr 
luileti east of Coimbatore town. Lat 11'’ i ^1*1 long. 77^ 4 o e. , 
pop. (1871)1 5374; number of Ironses, 0^6* An early mission station, 
with a cKurdi built in 1660. 

- ElEnunSittnr. — ^.iXgricultural town in Madura Distuct, WaUras. I-at, 
9* Sf N., long. 79" 59' E. ; pop. (iS7r). S?75 5 numbot of hpusi^^ 615, 
TCrfiitn, —River of the Central Provinces ; rising in KanUcr dwefeliip, 
in lot at’ 10' j(., and long. St* 25' e. U flows past dm town of 
Riiipur, and falls bto the Seo near Siinga, in lat. aC 34' 

Si’ 44' 32, Though shallow and svitli a rocky bottom^ it i& unvigabie 
during the rains, and in times of extraordinary floods, store-s from 
Calcutta have been landed by it 5 miles west of Raipur. 

Ka-rup-pl — ^Revenue circle m iho Wa-ldm-nl township of ArohefsE 
District. Tenassenm Divtion, British Burma. The oaslern jiartion w 
hilly, and produces valuable timber; the remainder of the countrj' 
consists of sandy liillucks, and of plains intersected by tidal creeks. 
Salt is manulhciured in the west near the sea-coast. Pop. ( tS;6j, 184-1, 
land revoBue, and capltition tax, ^173. 

' Ka-rdp-pl. — Large vill.igc in liic revenue r ircle of the saline nainc, 
“/imherat District, British Biirnuu Pop. (1S76), 1297. 

, Kanir or Karir&, ’Blaik Towm;' Ivipi/npet of PtolLinyj 

Kupav/fii fiiialXtioif K>;poj3otfpDv ; at different periods culled Fa/f/t and 
. - Cfa.nliA{ifi.m),—’To\v.n in Coimbatore District, hlmlras ; siiutitcd on the left 
bank of the AmtAvuli river, near its confluence with die Rivert. Lat, i if 
57* 43*' R„lcirtg. 7S* 7" 16" t. 5 pop. (187 1), 9378, 94 per cent of whoui 
are Hindus; number of houses, 3357. He.adciuaneis of Or/ifii of satne 
name ; willi post oiSce, railway station, travellers bungalnw, court, cte. 
Kiuiir was the capital of the ancient kingdom of Cliura or Eastern 
Kenih (tJao called During the struggles hcEwcen the riv.U 

dyaTsties of Cheni, Chola, .md Pandya, the town changed fuind!i! n>uni 
- riian once. With the rise of the Ndyaks, ICanlr full to Um Idogdom of 
Alhdum; but ii was frequently attacked and occupied by the 
armies, until towards the end of the yyrh centut)' it was finally .mncicd 
to the , latter kingdon}, and becanne its mu.st itnjmrtant frontier post. 
In, 1736, Chanda SAhib besieged imnsuccessrully. In 1760, the town 
twei cttpiured by the English after u short siege, and held bva British 
j ~;^rr(son ti|l 1768, wlien it ww retaken by Haidar All, tu whom ita 
;/ possession "was confirmed by irtaiy ihe following year. In 
y Colonel laing held the fort for a 'few months. Jt vras a thud 
; ;iuue captured in 1790 by General Meadows, and ag.tin rcstarcd in 
..At the cti<so of the second Myswo war, in tyijo, which cndal 
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■-iUij <liC cleruh 0f TijiU iSultttl, Kanir VV.'U, fttully cwl^-dl ro tth: tiiiglwJl. 
nnJ wTLi abricitloriul u.^ .1 nnliury afciHun tn rSoc T)jc main;, of tUta' ■■ 
ofi-cajitL'iCu'd tKift ajid, wdli dif del tctriplii, chr priuctjial 

pumh oj-' jotii ot rn fht; WA'ft. 'Ihe/ivTi, b^r.^/urni i in ■‘J'jTiia 
Hciirly obliu-fiittfl TUi: Icsidi ^lilll^;^i criablnhcd a. nu‘-iii)!i litro -'j' 
cirly J Karfr ijs now a bu'-y rn 4 r{s’jt tm (..lavrllchi,- 

road itiurergmij uii it The rallft.iy ttadtjn w un important, 

of UvifTic. Tlxc unnii* ip ilu} bid in id; 5 ,'n incoriJc. of abont,' 
^104:0. tlu- inhleni'e of t.i'tjmm abuni f-n" hf..il uf ihu 

papubUon. 

SiirwiltnafidT.— J'j.-'i/if.Ai.-i t'ltiitt ih Xnrtb Att£»t D'utki, M,vlrs',- , 
'■iiiaud t-ctwci-n 15' 4' itt'l 13 33" Ud., ind bzli.j.en ty* 

and rg’ k-np, ; • ont-iiniii^* an afiai of-il^iJlJ} 640 j-r^rLir ; niDi-Sj 7^:; 

1 iFfnj.tra, anil a fioiJuhtion 1 1 d ; 1 } of ^5 ^,1550 Cii 4 .^v-ij-.ini: 3 ti, Und 

U'\t,-uiie j_ iS,oo-a , e-intnatsid yinutv-evi-.iJT^ntjC’it . 

wry fertile- fintl. l‘Ut nnith n^glicclccl hi Ijte Jv-atj. Snh nu^ivlPin^?. 
jre dt.ttjonrd at Puttin anil I'lraiini, the hiaJcjiiarlcJi cf lliq ttro tiiYi' ■ 
5in)t> of the ' ' 

Ear\T.iAtttasar, Pr»«itp.il ta-wn in alwic c-tattii Konfi Atcot 
Diitrict, Mailra'. pip. fidyt;, fido.i ; nuinhor of hoa'-c.'-^ '^.7-^ 

KdnViir Chief t«>wn ajui rnsinicipulity of iht! Sut 4 iV£tl*ii 

of the same nanu-, and the liejd'jturtiif^ statiMti of S’ff.’Jih Kajut.i 
lihirii't, Ihimlny- l-tt (4* 50 ,s ^ lonp, 74* 14’ fi ; 50 uufwj :oucb- 
i-asit of Ooa, anti 395 MjiIi-a anuih-ciiit of Top, (idjs), 

Chafiy ; oumnipd jniOKic, liiornlr ivab onias an inijitfrcant 

],Uiupj' ccunnK-r^c The l-ait India Cvinjuny Jud -afuctoiy thcaro in 
tlie year tOoj, frnm vfhtth a ■ ontnhiition .ras levied in liioij by isivajf, 
the fownticr uf tfi^ >fajrUatu tlis liaic ibut jt ua?, 

aiiliject to HjiiLr Ali aijJ hid son ’Hpil, ib tmclc atid 
^leucbb deUiHu-d It i> the oulv *vafc fiafhyy^r bttuctn Ifcnibvy 
jiiitl '.'(x'tnn duiiTiij jJl acajfnH i>/ the yc;it !>■. rhi> bay is 41 rJtiati:: 
of i:hij called tin- Oy-itcf RmAs, on the br^ot of ii'iich a 
houte Into been Imili, aco fc^-l abovu the 4£|), cuniainInL; i 
vlittt fl^wl ilinptrn. f.i' |J-[g iTdir*, visible 35 pulci. There JXO 
uvn smaller islunrls in the hay (tSo and 130 ftet abov,; rite fqvot of ilin; 
sc-'j), ^thidi aiford^ood 'theher to n.itnecniiL and snl lU diirinij ' 

the sitrooif ninth ivfsi mndii ifur prevail from liebnury to Apilb The ' 
avtimge aimtial value of the trade at K,irmvj pott, duriuft tbp fiveycarA „ 
euJuis -t 3 T 3 - 74 t retiirni-d .in folloia;!!:— IiuporLs, und 

e-vpoTts, j{^iio,Sf{4. A propotal ha;, UjensTrciiiiuitsly J. ,&t, L'oiobay 

to coiinecc Kdrutb by a imlivny tritJi the .inicrtwf, w iLi c» jirmldtr j 
icaputt fpr the southern cotton uUftiLis. But it seeiai doubtfui wheOitr 
Uic ym-Qililu trade would justify tJic oUtUiy, CourH tivi| 

IiOSpind, etc. ' 
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Kdrwi (A'/V5(ftV:),— Subdivision of Ti 4 nda Districtj Norlli-Wfestern Pro- 
vinces j situated between 24’ 53' jindas* 19^' s. lab, and between 80* 50' 
and St° 18* E. lon^j. Con)[irije3 the three lahnh of Kilrwi, Kamdain, 
and Hau, This tract contains an area of 1292 square miles, and 
consists of two distinct portions, the mountains of the south, and the 
level plain extending from the foot of the hiUa northward to the Jumna. 
The latter region is well wooded and widely cullivateti. T'ormerly a 
Separate tnwisiji existed at KAnvi, but the jurisdiLiion has recently been 
added to that of the Subordinate Judge's Court at Baiuhb The Joint 
maghtraic for the Subdivision has his bfcition at the town of Karwi. 

Kirwi. — South-eastern ia/tsil of Banda Dislrirt, North- Westerri 
Provinces ; consisting chiefly of rugged sandstone hills, the outliers of 
die Vindbyiin system, and traversed by the Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) 
branch of the East Indian Railway, which has two stations within its 
bouodaries, at JHanlkpur and Markundi. Area, 466 square miles, of 
wMclr -355 :tre cuUivaied; pop. (rSyz), 85,333 pcl■^c>ns; land revenue, 
;£’to,So 3 3 total Government revenue, 1,047 ; rental paid by culti- 
vators, ;^iC,4o7 ; inddence of Government revenue per acre, S^d. 

KArwi, — ^‘Pown in Bdnda Distrirt, Niarh-Wcitern Provinces, and 
headquarters of the Subdivision and Ar/zr//. Lat. ss" ra' ro" N\, Irmg. 
So" 56' 50*' E. ; situated on the river I'aisuni ; distant from BAnda 43 
miles aoullteast, from Allaldbad 48 miles west. Pop. (1873), 4025, 
ciiielly Hindus, In 1805, die town formed a cantonment for 
British troops j and in rSag, it became the principal residence of the 
Peshwd^s rqpresenuUve, who lived in almost , regal slate, .and built 
several beaujtilul temples and wells. Numerous traders from die 
Deccan were thus attracted to KinvL During the Mutiny, Na rayon 
R 4 o^ after the murder at Bdnda of Mr. Ccickerell, Joint W.agistrate 
of KAtwi, assumed the goveronicnt, and retained his independence 
for eight months amid the siilisequent anarchy. Thu accumula- 
tions of h'ls family constituted the gr<.at treasure afterwards so 
famous as ‘the Rirwee and Ujinda Prize Money.' It was kept in 
a vault of the Bara, a large building, forming the pahace of Xdrdjan 
Rio's family. The greater part of their possessions were after- 
wards confiscated for rehellion, and the Bdra now serves as a /a/isW, 
police station, and achool-lnnise. Balwant Kdo, the present head of 
the family, still rttaina a considerable estate, though small by comfiari- 
son witli that of his predecessors, Since Uic Mutiny, the prosperity 
of K.'frwi has gradually declined. Station of a Joint Magistrate and an 
assistant District superintendent of police. The jurisdiction of the 
vJitfisijT lias been removed to Bdnda, Magnificent tempk and tank, 
vn'di m.asomy well attached, known m the Ganesh Rdgh. and buili by 
Bendik Rdo in 1837, Five mosques, and a<> many Hindu temples. 
Governmenr dispensary, post ofirce- Trade unimportant. 
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Kilsdi '((n'^jpv). of Bengal; rises In the iit’ifh *ivest of 

M.inbh\iin District, Yn lat 13^ ?t5' 30' N.» anil long. jd' 15"' e. It 
iloitfEi (t vety wijjifling >c>iitb- easterly and easterly cniiree, throu^jii 
Manlihilm And liiidtiapiir, till it falU Into the ICaMtjn ibebtiar nU- 
trict, ab>u( acymiles above the coafluenre of that river with the Hdgll 
Diiriufi thtf ii-ainy sea^an, the Kn^Ji is navigablu by boats of a torta 
bordeJi frqvii tt* mouth to some distance alwvc the town of Mi'lnapuj', 
wMdi 14 situited on iu nortli or left bank; but in the drj’ ireitficr it 
is 1103, vlu fy luvigable by kirge boats, except for a few irlUw aho^e it:^ 
co/iiflucnce with the Haldi. A ronstdcrolde ifoating tmde in ■cinibct, 
Wiiefly iiU, L-i ^nrrinid on during the rainy sciison, from th$ soulh of 
Manbhtim into Mi liupiir. Its only iribataiy i& the Unlotd sti’cam of 
the IvumKri and Tctld, which under the fonncrnaine joins the Kn-di 
ut Aniblk.ir.agnr in Milnblitlm. 

Kaaalang'^—Ti’tbmary of the tlartwpbulJ ri«a’, rising in the e^tremiu 
north of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Bengal It ilows southwards, w* 
reiving iivo sni.ill trilnitariw on its coortts otie ojt either bAnkfnnd falb 


into the Karnaphuli at Kaf-At-AKi. village, in hit. as' 44" n,, long, rp’ 
K NavigiiUc by boats for about three tlajV joiffne3' from iw mduth. 

Eis^ftng. — Village in the Dhnia <if the CltUtagong riiU Tmets, 
Ben^h aituated at the vuiillacnte of the iCasdliing river with the Ilar- 
Dapbult. Lit. aa* 4.;' w., long, 92" 19' jc^ jl One of the principal tiuru 
ft.ir die sale of hill priitJiico. An annual fair is held liew whielv l> 
attended by the luunl ufiicers, for the purpose of heef/iug up friendly 
intercourse between the independent chiefif and ibe people within ihe 
1 listrirt. A (iarhjr or reception is ye4U:ly held oa this uecision by the 
Oisitict oltit’cr. at which gifts are distributed to the Kukia and other 


visitot&. 

Kdairaghat, — Pass over the range of the Western Ghita.' KoLibi 
lljiirtct, Rombny. r«AW;n.\T. 

KctStlyagodU. — Town, South Kaniira District, Madras, — See 
C VSiili.'RCwnE. 

Sasauli (ATwia’a-'/'c). — Cantonment and conYalescenl* d«^put in 
Simla Di.slriot, Punjab ; situated oa the nest of a hill, pyeriooking 
the Kdlka valley ; distant from Uraballa (Ambdli) 45 miles nvrth, from 
Simla 3J miles «>\idi-Wust. l^t. 30® 53' 13" s., long, -jy' o' 55" e. 
The amtonment was formed in 1S44-45, on land acquired from the 
Malivc Sute of B(jn, and bnnai'ks were erected in dm same year. Since: 
that date, deUidiment^ of Kuropenn troops have cnutimioaSly occuiried 
the starian, and many private visitors also arrive during the EUmtrter 
montli.^. 1 ’bu Kaisauli HiJI, a summit of the SuLIthn group, lias an 
ulevalion of fwt above sea level, and, toinmunds urngjiUicenl 
riews over the fihiins to the 50 uib‘Vi>i;iit, and towards the'snowy range 
of the Hirnalajiiif on the north. Though htalthy^ under ordmarj- 
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drcumstitices, the inaximit)’ to the plajns renders Kasauli liable to 
epidemirj. Outbreaks of cholera occurred in 1S45, 1857^ 1S67, and 
tS/a. Defective water supply. Permanent station of an Assistant 
Conunissioucr;! headquarters of the Conintlssioner of UmbalLa during 
the suniind' months. CourlrhotLses, branch treasur)', lock-up, staging 
Ijungalowj tvvo .hotels. Trade confined to tire supply of necessaries 
and European commodities for the troops and summer visitors, ■ 

Eldst}^ {or JesfQr ), — Chief town and administrative headcpiarters of 
Jessor D^stimt, Bengal — Sa J essor. 

— Large tv.'iding village in Batdwiln District, Bengal ; situated 
cm the' 'Damoddr river, which is here crossed by a ferry on tlie road 
to Sonamuklu. Lat, 23“* ax' n., long. 87* 33' 30'' e. 

Kaabil. — -Town in Purniah District, Bengal ; situated on the road 
from Purniah to Arariyd, about 9 miles from the civil station, and Irom 
the old town of Purniah. Lat. 25* 51' o"n., long, S 7'' 34*41" b.; pop. 
-(jc.' 572)> 6a88, inhabiting 1479 houses. Kashi forms the largest centre 
lOf tlie rice trade in Purniah District It Is chiefly inhabited by Sunn's, 
who collect unhusked rice from the northern tracts of Purniah and 
the submontane moratt^ in Darjiling, for export to Calcutta, f^irge 
vefnaradar sdiool, wdth tso pupils. Police outpost station. 

Kdsgf^*.— ITorthern iahll of Etah District, North-Western Prrx- 
vinees, lying between the Ganges and the Kali Nadi, and traversed by 
two uUiin branches of the Lower Ganges Canal. Area, 490 square 
miles, of which 363 ace cultivated 5 pop. (1872), 241,335 persons; land 
revenue, ^27,427 j total Government revenue, ;^3o,oso; rental paid by 
cultivators, ;^5 7,325 ; incidenx;c of Government revenue per acre, is, 9d. 

Etisganj, — 'Municipal town and chief commercial centre of Eufli 
iJi-sirrct, NorthAVestern Provinces. Lat. 27*48' 5" long. 78’ 41*^ 
30" B.J pop, (.1872), 15,76.}, consisting of 11,409 Hindus and 4355 
' Muhammadan.s. Situated on a raised site, mile north-west of 
tlje Kill Nadi ; distant from Etah town, 19 miles north. Wdl-built, 
prosperous .toivn, with handsome sliops, and drained and metalled 
streets," The eastern quarter, inhabited by the poorer Hindus, is less 
well kept. A fine mosque, renmTk.able for its curious roof and numerous 
liuhareis, adorns the Muhammadan quarter. The town owe.s its origin 
, to ,KMn Bahadur Kh.in, the foimder of Aliganj, under the Oudh 
' Wazlrs,- His successors sold it to Col, James G.ardner, from whom it 
jmsed '■finally into the hands of his agent, Dllsukh Rdi, now Kaja and 
honorary magistrate. The public buildings include a municipal hall, 
dispensary, police station, UthsHij good school, and mumift. Brisk and. 
Increasing trade in cotton, sugar, indigo seed, and country produce. 
Rising population ; large .business' in grain and saccharine ’ goods.' 
M-imicipal revenue in 1875-76, , j^r6o8; from taxes, or rs, 5d. 

pet head, of population (15,764)' within municipal limits. 
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XASfjmR AJ^D JAMUSTATm.- 

Kashmir and Jama {CaAtmtn and y«///ffWi>),--rli 7 aTlv<- St-UnJii 
poliucal connecuon with tlie Punjab Govemmeot, ccmsiituting' ithi- 
territories of the MahArajd of Kashmiri extending from 3^* t?' ' 
5S' jf. lit, and from 73'' 26' to So* 30' K, long. EsriroaieH area,"'79,73^" 
square mile?, with a population tetorned ib 1573 at 1, 53.4^972 pasting. 
The State is bounded on ihe north by some petty svmi-indtipcndfmi^ 
hill chiejships, mostly subordinate to Kashmir, and by tile Kotalmi^i 
Mouniains ; an die east by Cbmese Thibet ; on the south and .-vest ; 
by the Punjai) Distrirts and the Haiara caunuy. The Slate "comprises^ 
in addition to the Diatricts of Kashmir Proper, Jamn, and Pundi ; thes 
Governorships of Ladakh and Gilghit, ineludihg the Districts of 
Dardistiln, EallislSn, Lch, Tdail, Sum, 2 auskar, Kujwhu, and others,- 
The Provinces of Kashmir and Jamu form the more important part 
of the State In a general view, and are here chiefly dwelt upon. 

Iliiioty. — Muhammadanism was introduced into ICaslnulrin the t.|th 
cemuiy A.D,, during the reign ofShams>ud>d(n, In 1586, the country ivas 
conquered by Akbar, and became an integral part of die Mughal Kmpi'rc. 
In 1752, it was subjugated by the Afghdn Ahmad Shdh, the funader of 
the bnrini dynasty; and it remained under ;Mghan sway unlil iSrg, 
when it iras conquered by the Sikhs. From that ifme it was ruled by a 
governor appointed by die Mahdraja of the Punjab until the Sikh war 
In 1845. Ghiildb Sinh, who bad begun life as a horseman under the 
Mahdnlj'i Panjit Sinh, but by dtsttnguUhed conduct bad raised himself 
to independent command, was presented with the principality of 
Jamu, whence, nominally on behalf of the Lahore Smte, be sodn 
e.'Clcnded hLs authority over his Rajput nclgliboms, and everttunlly into 
Ladakh. In the revolution which preceded tlie outbreak pf the Sutlej 
war, he was elected ilinistiir of the Kkdisd, and he took an Important 
|wrl in the negotiations whith followed the baitle of Sobrioo. -The 
results were, that he was enabled to secure his power by a separate 
treaty with die English at Amritsar in March 1846, by which, on pay- 
ment of 75 idkhs of rupees, or 50,000, he was confirmed m possession 

of the &ate wliich he had held os feirdutor}' of the SiLbs. By diU 
treat)’ he bound himself to acknowledge the supremacy of the BrltUh 
Government, to refer all disputes with neighbouring Stales to its aibb 
tralimi, and 10 assist British troops when required. The Mahiidjdseht 
a (toatiDgent of troops and artillery to co-operate with the British forces - 
against Delhi during the Mutiny of 1857, Ohiiidb Sinh died in August 
1857, and WM succeeded by his eldest son, the present ifaliiraji RatihWr 
Sinh, GX.KI-J who is by casU: a Dogra RajpitL and was born about 
1832. The Mabiraji of Kaslmifr is entitled to a personal salute- of n 
guns, and hit: received a samd giving adoptive rights. He -toys an 
annual tribute to the British Government of t horse, ra shawl goats, 
and 3 pairs of sbawls. Tlie military force of die State consists of about 
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■'*9,000 nion, iiiclutiing 5000 Jirtgular troops, with rfi balleriw of 
artitlefyv two of wliich arc favi^cdj Uit tixvalryj wlniclt is used priiitt- 
pally as His Highness' escort, mostly stationed near Jamu, consists 
of 3 regiments, 'Th? Mahardja was recentlj' presented by the Briiiih 
Gorcniment with a niouniaia batrery of artillery, and on the occasion 
of the Delhi Darbdrin January 1S77, gazetted a gtaieral in the 

British Anoy, and/ireated a Counsellor of the Empress. 

Pkyitrat Aspedt , — The general aspect of the valley 0/ Kashmir 
is that of a basin, encircled on every side by lofty mountains. 
In the nuddle is an extensive level alluvial tract intersected by the 
Jinti-Uii (Jhflnm) and its numerous tribulnries, which flow down from 
the inonntaicrs ortd lind dic-ir way by die sole channel of the Jheluin 
through the BatamiUa Pass to the plains of the Punjab. 'J'he elevation 
of tilt; valley is about 5300 feet above the sea. 

. Besides the low alluvial trad extending along the banks of the 
Jbeluniv which forms the greater part of the arable soU of the valley, 
there, occur extensive tablelands or plateaux of slight elevation, 
strutchitig from the mountains at various distances into the plains. 
These p)ateau.x are known as karettm or rw/ab/x. 'rheir soil for the most 
p:trt is a loam or loamy clay, containing remains of fresh^water Ushes 
and molluscs, whicli indicate their lacustrine or fluvial origin. They 
-are divided from each odier by ravines of from 100 to 300 feet in 
. -depth. Oi’iasionally they are entirely surrounded by lower ground, 
but mure generally they connect with some of the mountains that 
- bound the valley. Over the surface of the kamcas, ivaler has some- 
times been brought for irrigation, and then a fertile tract is the result ; 
hut more coimnonly the cultivation depends on rain alone, and in 
' thaf case the yield is precarious. The slopes of the hills between 
the flat ground and the limit of forest are a mixture of cultivation, 
good gm-ting grounds, and forests of cedars, pines, firs, etc. The 
lowest of the beds forming the kanieas have been considered to be of 
the s.ame geological age as the topmo.st Siwdliks, ivhile the higher beds 
are of more modem origin. The portion of the valley unoccupied by 
the iamtw is covered with a more modern allaviiun, often containing 
objects of human Vi'orkmanshiiJ. 

— ^The lofty mountains which surround Kashmir include 
in some places large glaciers between their spurs, and are covered 
vifitb snow foe nearly eight months in the year. The highest ascertained 
peaks IQ the Pans,il range are Milli, 14,952 feet, and Ahertatopa, 
13,042 feet; and in the north of Kashmir, Haramdk, 16,015 
' "Ciptain i^tomgomerie, R.E., in his account of the Survey, states : ‘ On 
. the Pfr Panjal peaks, die electridiy was so troublesome, even when, 
there was no storm, that it was found necessary to carry a portable 
-lightning conductor for the protection of the cheodolite.' Beyond 
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ihi Gmita of Kashmir^ the isolated peak of Nanaa- Vwwt, or Dayiumur^ 
— in Iiu, t^' 21" u. and long. 74” 37' 5^" 46,629 feet abovL- ’:; 

the sea — forms a noble object The range enclosing the Kashmir ’ 
'FftUey bears clifierent uatnes in ditforent parts — tlie snovry Pahsil on 
the east, the Fateh Panstfl and Pansdl of Banihal on the south, the Pic 
PaujiU on the west, the Drawar hfountains on the nortfi, and Harannik 
and Sonamaig Moimtoius on the north-east. The Soft and bcauti^l' 
srenerj' of the valley is on the southern side, where tlife inountnim: 
slope gently. On the north the cotintiy is wild and sublime, the inoun* 
tains rising in nigged precipices of stupendous height, down the bate 
deles of which the numerous streams leap in prolonged cataracts. The 
lieaulie.s of tlic Kashmir valley have been so often celebrated in pro.<;e 
and verse, that further allusion to them here would be out of plnw^ 
jMoore, Vigne, Jacquemont, and flocks of annual visitors to Srinagar 
have rendered its scener)’ as well known as the mo-st picturewpie spots 
of SwiiiCTbnd or Scotland. The general direction of the Pir Panjdl 
range is from north-west lo south-east. The highest part Iv of basaltic 
formation, consisting of upheaved amygdaloidal trap, transition rocks 
appearing on its borders. Quartz, slate, and other primary fotmaiion'i 
ore observable on the northern side. 

I'be ]>rincipal passes from the mountains into the Ka-shwiir vnlloy 
site tlic following ; — 


Siiimicin. 

^anie. 

Elevation In Feet, 

FfvifltwhiU Place. 

. • 

S^iiUi * * • 

- - 

«« * - • 

11 V - * • 

^Vc$( ■ 1 • b 

*f » - - - 

M r , . - 

i « - e 

I^3dlangllu 

Mflthal 

Danihdl 

Pir Panjiil 
Matgau 

Zn|i-!u 

Toshd Maiilaa 
Pitoapur 
Itaratniil.'i 
NnUtshuuiisur 

lt.8QO 

u,S 70 

9,j«> 

I. 1,400 

II, 600 

1 1,300 

12,560 

10,200 ^ 

Gunie, Sboedo 

KKiaw&t^ Clumita 

Jiunti, Sialkol^ 
bhiiiikir, Cniriti 

WaiUtvaa, Sum 

JUrua, LadAkh 

Punch, Jheliliit 

Minrce, AhljtittnVaih Pinivli 
Katuas, Ab- 

boudlail 


The or mountaltt downs, which are numerous on the tops of 
the range of hills immediately below the Pir I'anjd.l, and also upon the" 
unrthem slopes of those mouniiuns which enclose the norilijea^frfn 
Nide of the valley, ate a peculiar feainre of tim cuuniry, - They^we • 
covered with rich grass, and aiTord pasturage during tlie- suumier 
, 'lunuths to large bei^ of ponies, qattie, sheep, and goats, . . - 

Jiisirs . — ^“rhe principal river «f Kashmir is the which 

nearly Intersects the valley. Formed fay tlic jauction of three 
-Mreains— the Arpat, the iUringj. and the Sandaram — winch riBe at tlie 
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soutK-etist end of tba valley, it receives in its course nvunerous 
Iribalaiie* j^tnong lhase wliicli join, it on the right bank are the 
Liddar from the north-east^ near Islamdbdd, the Sind from the east, 
opposite Shadipnr, and the Pohrd, which Hows into it near Sopdr. 
On its left- bank it ia joined by tlie combined waters of the Vesban and 
Rembidra near Muchama, by the Rmnchdat Karkiirpur and the Dudh 
Gauga at Srinagar, 

The Kishm Ganga, or river of Krishna, which has its soxirces on 
the edges of the Deosdi plain and in the Tildil valley, is also a con- 
siderable stream. It flows in a north-north-westerly direction till near 
Shaxdi, when it turns to the sonth-west and joins the Jhelum just 
below die town of MuzafTardbad. The Mam Wardwdn river, which 
drains the valley of the same name, flows southward, joining the 
Cbendb above Kistawdr. The latter river traverses Kistawar and 
lladrawdr, flowing into the plains some miles to the west of Jamu. 
Of these rivers the JJidnm alone is navigable, from the neighbourhood 
of Islamabad to Bardmula, a distance of about 60 miles. 

The Jhdiun iis spanned by 13 bridges in its course through the 
valley, gf Kashmin These bridges, which are ofpcculiarconstruction, are 
called koAals^ They are all made of dtadttr wood, and are constructed in 
■ the following manner r — A space either triangular witli the apex clown 
-Stream, or more commonly hexagonal, having a triangular apex at each 
end, fiicuig up as well as down stream, is formed in the bed of the 
river by strong stakes, which ace well driven down and covered with 
planks on the outside to a height of .about 8 fret. 'I'his space is then 
filled with heavy stones, to form the foundation o£ a pier. Each pfrr 
consists of alternate layers of deodar trunks, which are placed about 
a foot apart, every succeeding layer being broader than the prelaous 
one, and laid at right angles to it. The trunks are fastened together 
at tharr ends by strong wooden pegs. The piers arc united by long 
and very stout ietidur trunks, which stretch across from one lb tin: 
other, and are laid about 2 feet apart The platfonn consists of tough 
planks or slender poles, which are closely laid across the trunks that 
connect the piers, and are fastened at each end by wooden pegs, In 
some cases there is a coating of grass and earth over the pkitform, and 
a railing on each side. Smaller bridges of a single span are usually 
constructed in the follomng raannesr On either side of the stream 
abutments of rubble masonry, laced with cross-beanjs of timber, are 
built up, and into these are inserted stout poles, one over the other in 
successively projecting tiers, tin* tniemtices between the latter being 
- tilled up with cruss-beams. The projecting polqs increase in size as 
, tliey approach the upper platform, and have a sJight incline upwards, 

" tiicir shore ends being flrraly braced into the stone work, liet^veen 
^ tlie uppermost row of timbers, two or tlirce long and very strong con- 

vbt>. V, -r 
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nccUnjj Ucss are placed, and scanflhiga laid over them for Ihe f^idiTrayl-; ^ 
somclimsH a railing us added for greater seouity. Sii(.h bridges atii-’' 
Crtq^ueiiUy of consltlcrable s}>an, and, if v-eH byiU, lait from thirty to 
for^ yeaiis. Nest in importaneu enny; tlie tope saJipeosinn hrfeigt^. 
whitli are often of great length ; of Uie^e there are two de-^riptipits, 
called rei>pe>'civcly cMlia and Jkdtu The ottka bridge consists sinqjljt 
of six or fight stout rojrcs rlo^e toge'Jter, stretched beLtr^tn radt pitrit 
on either Ivink of the torrent. On them n ring of limbtr, fonned of a 
sEi'iiou of a Ireo about a feel long and t foot i» diaruetyr^ slides, being 
hauled hachwords .ind forwards by a rope attached to it, and Con- 
nertfd >vidi the susjjf nsion rupu? -it inten'nij of abanl ao feet by smut 
cane rinpH. To the dide a looi» of ropes b secured, through Kldchtht 
legs of the traveller are ina-rled, and he ctwsp> hb lianA^ Jji fsjiftt of 
him round the rops-s to retain liimitlf in a silting po'dlioij. It lonka 
dangerous, but fi in practii'e niierfcrily ^afe, Uiotifdi tedious:, operatiorf. 
Baggage b rarrtfd nrrois in the iame manner, each pacltage being 
Innhed to Ihehiop and hanled acros:, separately; ami in Ute mannelr 
sheep ,mJ goats, nud SLitiictirnes cows, are corrvyyed atToss rivtrs and 
tonent’i, A jh^ia bndge is fonued of a stout rope of five or £k dis- 
tinct strand-*, strcichetl lif-Mrevn pia» and sccJlrely fasLeuEid on dthar 
side of the river, Ttm: fomid ilm loohvay ; and about 3 feet aboyts is on 
tiLiiet side b a jiuy-ropc. whUh b grasped by the iiaaseugcr to enable 
liini to retain his footing on the bridge. The gUy-ropes arc hept ih 
tlicir places by being attached at intcn*ab to the ends of forked 
bmnrhia like the merry-th ought of a chideen. Some of these bridges 
T«ting a gfiod deal wiUi the weight nf ihe traveller, imi! sro ttj-ing to 
the nerves of tJioie unaorasUtiued to ihctn, Tne ropes of 'irfilcb 
ihijy arc consinutcd are made either of bpnp, or willoiv, or birdi 
tivig.',, and arc renewed amnially, or cs often as oDzasiqn may 
rKiniw. 

The body orSnn.agar is inti.r.-efleil wtdj a labyrinth of canals. To 
avoid Uie njecosrily of eroding the dangerous “IVutlr Lake, ihroiigh which 
ilovis tlie inain>iveam of the JheJum, a navigable canal ivas cnnHirucied 
in fcirly times to connect Sopur ivjtfa Srhiagar, firlgaiiun canals are 
TCiy numerous; of tltesc die Shdlikul Canal in Ehaiiijijira dixtrid-, 
and the Naindi and Minnar Canals ue;ut TsliniiMd, pw rim most 
hnpoiuiit. 

The kikes of Khslmdr are tmtnercuA, both In tho -ralley Itsdl^ and 
upon Ute mauniains surrounding it In the valluy the prlm-ipai lakes 
are; — ^Tlielkh or ‘city lake,' trhrch is situated north-east 0/ Srinagar^ 
and IS cunnected with the /helum. by a canal raileid rite Tfont-bkiil, or 
'apple-trtfU canal/ vfhicli enicig ii oppoeile the;pal»i<.c- 'nje AueJiar is 
situated- CO thenordi orSrinugar ; It is connicted with the Dnl by means 
of the NrllB Mdr, w-bicb ilowj into the Sind river near Shifdipur. The 
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Man.i^bal,s3id'to btj ttm most beautiful Jolte in ICnsIimfriis situated near 
the Tight bank of the Jheluni, and is mile long, of a mile vdde, and 
yevvt deep. 'The Wuldr Is thehurgest of all the ICpjshmir lalces. Its cx- 
itxenie breadth from north to south is r-i milo', esduslve of the marshes 
on the soutli side j extreme breadth, to wiile.s ; circumference, nearly 30 
, wiles j average deptfi, ra feet ; deepest part, about iG feet. The Jhelum 
Hows into Llie W'uMr on its east side near the middle of the hlic. 
-leaving it at its south-west comer in a fine open stream about aoo 
jwds-rddCi Lika every ofher Joke surrounded by mountains, the 
Wuldr Is -‘liable to the action of sudden and furious hurricanes 
■ that sweep over its surface. The cliiuf moimkun lakes are— tite 
-Kousa" Ndgj situated on tire top of the Plr Panjdl range ; the Shlsha 
Nag, situated above the head of the Liddar villey; the Gangjtbdl 
Niig and Sarbal Nag, situaled on the top of Haramtik, wbidi overlooks 
the nojth-easiem shore of the WuJar. 

Mifurah, — ^Iron abounds, but Vigne states that the ore of Kashmir 
is*- not considered good } mid Moorcroft remarks that, though iron is 
‘found in considerable •lU.amUies, the metal used in. the fiibricalbn 
of gun-barrela requires to be imported from tlie Punjab. Neat the 
rillage of flarpatuar, at the northern extremity of the Kulihjtr iHslrict, 
a ■ copper mine is said io have been worked within late years. 
pJuiub'agQ abounds m the Pur Paujil Moxmiains, and it has lately 
been found of inferior quality on the cast side of the Alaru Wardwin 
’.’allej'.- ijulphitr aprwga arc common, but the mineral has nowhere 
been found in a solid stile. Sulphide of lead \suri>ux) is found in 
the Jarau Hills, and samples of coal firoin the same locality have been 
exhibited In the lodiore Exhibition. Tbe rocks in the immediate 
’ricinity of Daudula arc thin carbonaceous sliales nnd grits v/iih cJrrtiy 
ferruginous Kmcsloiics; among them is a .seam of coal or tutthraette, 
varyiag in Uiickness from r inch to nearly a feet, undulating in 
chambers 01 bunches more chan in a continuous seam, ^fhe general 
charrtcter of the cord is that of a hard anflmutite. During the progress 
of dto Kaslmnr Smx'oj, Capiaia Montgnraerje, ibli*, found gcild dust in 
the bed of the Shigar or Shingo river, ‘a trihutaty of the Dras, but die 
quantity to be obtained was very aniall, Uold-vvashing is also carried 
on to a Very trifling extent on the banks of the Jhulurn, in the neigh- 
bburhood of T’angrot. 

Sulphurous springs burst forth in lUimy ftarts of the valley of 
Kiishnur, and carthquakest ate of not uncommon occurrence. Jn 
June iSaS, the city of Srinagar was shaken by an eoxthqualic which 
destroyed about 1200 houses and 1000 [persona ' Par more than iMfo 
inonibs afterwards, Icsiicr sboda ■were daily o^fpecienced, Abu- pjwl, 
in describing the country about two centuries previously, mtniJoi2=i 
the fiequent occmTchce of earthquakes ;ii that period. Some years 
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ago at Sogaui, nuar tUt Aorth-westera eitTumiQ' of the vaU’ey^-iihe 
ground hecattie ao hot that sand is said ro have been fused . " 

/ms Xatum. — Beats are found in all parts of Xashnur Siafa;, 
and, aldioujjh far tiss numerous than formerly, are stilt Very canimok 
Though fomudttble animals, they do not uMially moloal man unites 
previously attacked. Of the broim or red species, which is between 
si.'c and seven feet long, there are two varieties, viz. the 
hatillmus, inluibiting the lower ranges, and the Uhits arctm, iburirl^ 
higher up the mountains. The black bear ( Ursas iilniunjfs), Ihouglf 
smaller than the brown, is far more dangerous, and is usuaJQy found ^ 
lower down. Both .<ipecie.s are chiefly hiirbivorous, but also partity 
carnivorous. Leopards are found all round the Isaslimfr v;dlev, 
but they chiefly infest tlie groiiing grounds, where they sometimea 
commit great haroc amongst the cattle. The ounce, snow or while 
leopard, has been seen in TiHIl, The Jort/iw/w, or large siag, ia' ^ 
found throughout the Pansil range generally, except where it Slopes f 
rewards the plains. It is not, however, usually met with until 
the middle of September, tlreugh occasiomiUy seen in the middle 
of Auguit With fully developed horns. Both Hindus and Muham- 
madans eat the flesh of the stag- The gtfra/, or HiraAlayan chamois, 
is found on the Pansdl range, and in Kistatvdr. The ibex Lj 
found in the northern parts of Kashmir. It Is StAlod to be larger 
than the European ibex ; the horns, too, are longer, more curved, .ind 
more tapenng. The /AcT/ar, or barking deer, is usually found only 
upon the .southern and wesietn slopes or the Pansdl range. The 
marhlar, or serpent-eater, is a spedes of gigantic goai; it is migralory, 
and is found all ovtjr the Pir Panjal beyond the Bariirailla Pass, and 
upon the mountains betiveen the Jhelum and Kishen Ganga rivecs. \ 

The musk deer found in birdr woods in all parts of ICaslunIr at a ■ 
certnm elevation. 'I'he sarnm or Atts-Miohi (mountain goar) and the 
fftar (another species of mountain goat) are found upon the X'an&il . 
range. Wolves are numerous on the luounmins of Kashmir, and often . 
do great injury to the dudes of sheep. They are not often Acea in the- 
Valley, Monkeys ate common in the lower potdojr of the Kishen ^ 
Gangs volley. Po-xes and jackals ms namerous : the former is not Ihe - 
littlo grey species of Hindustan, but large and full bruslied, like aiT' ^ 
English fox;, A species of marmot, called or jiUa, js found amid 
the rocks at high elevation ; it is as largo as a .fb.v, of a dull yellowisir 
colour, tvith tawny belly, the head, back, and tail being nxirked with a 
darker stdpe, disduguishable at a considerable distance. It is stated 
that this animal is frwiuently a prey to the eagle ; it emits a. shrill cry 
on the approach of danger. The otter is jr&jBendy met with In iltc 
nvcfSj and ils akin .is highly prued The ].<oreupine is found in 
KLtaudn -There are feW juptilej? in Kashmir; Tcnomous serpents are 
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Rire, tliough Use cobra lias been seen. Birds of prey are numerous^ and 
there are several varieties of eagles and vultures, and also of Inlcons 
and haivks. Many kinds of. ganio birds are found. The bkack, 
r/tthr, grey, and snow species of partridge ore met -with in many 
parts. Of iilieasants, the vatietie.s found are the argus, wrf/wY, hallkh^ 
koklas^ and the snow. The common kind of ''iiiail, the jack-.snipe, and 
the woodcock are met with. Waterfowl of every Bpecie.s abound during 
the winter months. They come from Yarkand and Central Asia, in 
order CO avoid the cold of Uic more northern regions> and depart as 
soon as spring commence!;. Bald-cooLs, moor-hens, dab-diicfe, tenis, 
and grebes are constantly to he found in the autumn and winter. 
Herons are common. The .M/vit, or gigantic crane, is often seen in 
the Toarshes, and a small kind of peliran. The iiklhiil, or nightingale 
of Kashmir, is a distinct species, greatly inferior in ni>te to the genuine 
nighimgale of Europe, The cuckoo, the mtttia, and the hoopoe are 
common. The parrot is not indigenous to the valley, but the golden 
oriole is frequently mot with. Fliijs, sandflies, and mosquitoes are 
pmnecQUs ami troublesome, especially in August and September. 

TAd jpoputathn of the dominions of the MahJirdja of ICu-shrair and 
Jamu was estimated in 11875 about 1,600,000 persons. This estimate 
is doubtless founded on the Census made in 1S73. details of whicli 
.nry given in Appendb; vxi. of jOnwiVj Kashmir, The total pnpiilation 
IS there given as 1,53.1,973, excluding ladie.s of rank (pnrdafmkitt)^ 
who live in close retirement. The total population of the Jamu 
District is put at 861,075 j of Ka.shmlr Proper, at 491,846 ; of Laditfch, 
Skardu, and GilgMi, at io.i.,,}85 ; of Pimd), at 77,560. Uf the total, the 
number of 1-Iindiis was 506,699 ; of Muhammad.ans, 918,536 4 of sundry 
castes, 89 ,.j.Sj; and of Buddhists, 20,35.}. 'fbe great majority of Uie 
hluhaminadam; belong to the Suimi sect The respectable Hindu 
castes are the Bralvmans and the Karkuns ; the latter form the most 
uumerouB clais,a.nd are employed as writers, merchants, and farmers, but 
never as soldiers. An e-strangement exists between Kashmiri Pandits 
who have been domiciled in British India, and their brethren in Kashmir. 
It is not long .Mneo dint a service similar to that for the dead was per- 
formed over such Kashmiri Pandits as were about to emigrate, as their 
relatives looked upon tlicm as dead thencefonvard. The way was so 
long and difncult, and the means of correspondence so unccrt.iin, that 
tliey never expected to receive tidings of the absentees, much less to 
welcome them back into the home circle. In time, the wanderers fell 
away from the customs of Iheirhouse, and embraced tlioscof the people 
amount AvUom they had settled. Thus it has come to pass, that 
whilst Knshm/ri Paudits domiciled in India have accepted the severe 
ritual of the Indian iSnilimans in matters of food and drink 4 their 
brethren in ICashmiV, whom they characterise as inlolcrant and ignorantj 
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do not object to meat, will take water from a ^luliammadan, cat with 
their clothes on, and have no repugnance to cooking and taking their 
meals on board a boat. 

The inhabitants of Kashmir are physically a fine race. The men are 
tall, strong, and well built j their complexion is usually olive, but some- 
times fair and ruddy, especially among Hindus ; their features are 
regular and well developed, and those of tlie Aluliammadans have a 
decided Jewish cast, resembling the Pathans. The houses throughout 
the valley are nearly all built after the same pattern. First there is a 
ground fioor, in which are two chambers, with the small hall of dte 
house. The second floor contains three rooms \ and the floor under 
the roof usually consists of one long chamber, which is used as a loft 
for storing firewood, kitchen stuff, and lumber. In this last the house- 
hold spend the summer months. Polygamy does not appear to be very 
common among the Hindus in Kashmir ; and with the hluhainmadans 
the practice is confined to the wealthier classes, who are generally found 
in the towns. Few of the agricultural population have the means to 
indulge in a plurality of wives. Kashmiris, rich and poor, are pas- 
sionately fond of tea, of which two kinds find their way into the market, 
called suraii and sdbzi. The surati is like English tea, and reaches 
Kashmir from the Punjab; the sabzi is the famous brick-tea, which 
finds its way into the country through Laddkh. The Russian tea-urn, 
or ' samovar,* is a common article of household furniture in Kashmir; 
the shape is said to have been imitated from a Russian model brought 
by some travelling merchant years ago from the north. 

Tlie chief towns of Kashmir are Jamu (Jumnioo), the capital, on the 
liver Tivi, an affluent of the Chendb, in the extreme south of die 
territory; SriNxVGAr, the Mahdrdja’s summer residence, and the scat 
of the shawl and silk manufacture, situated on the Jhelum to the west 
of Kashmir; and Leh, the entrepot of the trade between Yarkand 
and India; situated near the right bank of the In^us, towards the 
north-east of the Malidrdjd's dominions. 

The languages of Kashmir are divided into thirteen separate dialects. 
Of these, Dogri and Cbibali, which do not differ much from Hindustdni 
and Punjabi, are spoken on the hills and country of the Punch and 
Jamu Districts. Kashmiri is mostly used in Kashmir proper, and 
is rather curiously and closely related to the Sanskrit. It is not, 
however, the Court language, and for the purposes of a traveller through 
Kashmir cither Hindustdni or Punjabi will serve. Five dialects are 
included under the term ‘Pahari,’ a language spoken by the moun- 
taineers in the east of Kashmir. Besides these,* there are two dialects 
of Thibetan, which are spoken in Bultistan, Laddkli, and Charapas ; 
and in the north-west three or four varieties of the Hard dialects of 
Aryan origin. 
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The flora of Kashmir bears a strong affinity to that of Europe. Of 
trees, the deodar or Himalayan cedar (Cedrus deodara) merits first 
notice. Its botanical range extends from 7000 to 12,000 feet above 
the sea; in its most congenial locality it reaches a height of from 
100 to 200 feet, and has a. girth ranging' from 20 to 40 feet. The 
deodar forests are very extensive, and of great value. The forests of 
Kashmir contain, among other trees, the jw/*(Pinus longifolia), the most 
widespread species of pine. There are also two other species of pine, 
including -the chil (Pinus excelsa), and one of fir. The common yew 
(Taxus baccata) abounds. The elm is frequently met with, and there 
is said to be a forest of sandal-wood in the Kutihdr district. The 
cypress is common in gardens ; and a species of plane-tree (Platanus 
orientalis), considered an exotic, is probably nowhere found more 
abundant or luxuriant than in Kashmir. Poplars, lime-trees, and a 
species of wild chestnut-tree attain great size and luxuriance. Two 
kinds of willow grow in the valley, and the maple and red and white 
hawthorn (Cratagus oxyacantha) are common. The bircli and the 
. alder are found at great heights. Junipers and rhododendrons grow 
on the mountains at a height of 11,000 feet, and roses, both mid and 
cultivated, bloom in vast profusion. Flowers are very numerous. 
The crocus is cultivated for the production of saffron, which is used as 
a condiment and as a medicine. About 1600 lbs. of safifon are said 
to be yearly exported to Laddkh. The fruit-trees of Kashmir are the 
apple, pear, qumce, peach, apricot, plum, almond, pomegranate, 
mulberry, walnut, hazel-nut, and melon. The strawberry, raspberry, 
and currant grow wild. There are said to be at least six varieties 
of grape, but the manufacture of wine is ill conducted. Neither 
orange, lemon, nor any other species of Citrus arrives at maturity 
in Kashmir, as the intense cold of winter proves fatal’ to them. 
There is great variety and abundance of excellent vegetables. Hiigel 
enumerates fifteen different sorts not known in Europe. The potato, 
cauliflower, carrot, rhubarb, and, in short, garden vegetables generally, 
may be grown of the finest description, and in any quantity. The 
floating gardens of Kashmir are so peculiar as to deserve some notice. 
They are common on the city lake, where they yield abundant 
crops of fine cucumbers and melons. To form these islands, choice 
is made of a shallow part of the lake overgrown with reeds and other 
aquatic plants, which are cut off about 2 feet below the surface, and 
then pressed close to each other mthout othenvise disturbing the posi- 
tion in which they grow. They are subsequently mowed down nearly 
to the surface, and the parts thus taken off are spread evenly over the 
floats, and covered with a thin layer of mud drawn up from the bottom. 
On the level thus formed are arranged close to each other conical heaps 
of weeds, about 2 feet across and 2 feet high, having each at top 
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a small hollow filled with fresh mud. In each holloAV are set three 
plants of cucumber or melon, and no further care is required but to 
gather the produce, which is invariably fine and abundant. Each bed 
is kept in its place by a wllow skike driven into the bottom of the 
lake. A most valuable product of uncultivated vegetation is the sing- 
hdra (Trapa bispinosa), or homed ^vater•-nut It grows on the bottom of 
the Wular Lake in such profusion, that 60,000 tons are, it is said, raised 
every year, constituting almost the sole food of at least 30,000 persons 
for five months in the year. It ripens in the month of October. The nut 
is dried, and then formed into a flour or meal, of which cakes are made. 

Agriculture. — In Kashmir, as in Upper India, two harvests are reaped 
annually. The first, or rabi, ripens about July j the second, or kharif, 
about hvo and a half months later. The chief rain crops are wheat, 
barley, peas, etc. ; those of the kharif are rice, Indian com, gram, and 
flax. During the last rivo ye.ars (187S-79) the harvests ha've almost 
entirely failed. Famine has again raged throughout Kashmir, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the Raja to relieve the starving multitudes. 

Manufactures. — The chief manufacture of Kashmir consists of shawls, 
which are celebrated throughout the world. These are of two kinds — 
those which are loom-made, and those woven by hand. The wool of 
which the shawls are manufactured is from the goats pastured upon 
the elevated regions of Changthan, Turfan, etc. It is also obtained 
from the yak and the shepherds’ dog. ITie shawl-weavers are Muham- 
madans, and are the most miserable portion of the population, both 
physically and morally. Crowded together in small and badly venti- 
lated workshops, earning a mere pittance, and insufficiently nourished, 
they suffer from chest affections, rheumatism, and scrofula. Of the 
Kashmir shawls imported into Europe, France used to monopolize about 
So per cent On the breaking out of the war between France and 
Germany in 1870, the shawd trade suffered a sudden collapse, which has 
continued till the present day, owing, it is said, to a change of fashion 
in Europe. Attempts are now being made to divert labour into other 
channels, such as the manufacture of carpets, to which trade the peculiar 
■ dexterity of the Kashmir weavers is well adapted. Great attention 
is also paid to the cultivation of the me for mne-making, and in parts 
of the Mahdrdjd’s territory to tea. The manufacture of woollen cloths 
is almost universal throughout the valley, and gives employment to the 
villagers throughout the long winter months. The better quality of 
w'ool is used in the manufacture of blankets, and the fine woollen cloth 
called paskmina ; .oi the inferior wool, coarse woollens called pattii are 
made. Silk has of late years received considerable attention, and 
‘ bids fair to become one of the most important products of the 
Mahdraja’s dominions. The paper produced in Kashmir has a great 
reputation throughout Hindustdn. A description of papier-mache or 
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. lacquered work is peculiar to Kashmir. The designs are by no means 
always on papier-machd, being frequently done on articles of smooth 
wood. They consist of a delicate pattern in colours, chiefly crimson, 
green, and blue, drawn with a fine brush; flowers and the curved 
forms] seen upon shawls are most commonly produced. The 
lapidaries of Kashmir are stated to have produced specimens of their 
skill aind taste superior to any in Europe. The silver and gold work, 
of which a great deal is made in Srinagar, is exceedingly effective ; 
and the smiths, with the rudest tools, consisting of a hammer and a 
few tiny chisels and punches, contrive to copy with admirable fidelity 
numerous designs both Oriental and European. Kashmir was long 
famous for the manufacture of gun and pistol barrels and sword-blades, 
but the trade has greatly declined of late years. 

Commerce and Trade , — ^The principal commercial intercourse is with 
the Punjab, LadcLkh, and Afghanistan. The main routes by which the 
merchandise of Kashmir enters India are from Srinagar, by the Banihdl 
■ Pass to Jamu and Amritsar, by the Pir Panjdl and Bhimbar to 
Gujrdt, also by Akhndr and the Biidil Pass ; and lastly, from Srinagar 
to Peshawar, by Baramiila, Muzaffardbdd, and Manserat. The great mart 
in the Punjab for the trade of Kashmir is Amritsar. Goods to a con- 
siderable amount pass through Kashmir from British India for the 
markets of Central Asia. In 1871, an annual fair was established at 
Jamu, which commences on the 20th November ; prizes are awarded 
by the Mahdrajd, arid during the continuance of the fair the custom 
duties are reduced to half the ordinary rates. The value of the trade 
with British territory in 1874 was estimated at ;^89o,ooo ; but, in 
addition, there is a trade between British India and Yarkand, passing 
through Kashmir, valued at ;^6o,ooo a year. The total trade of Leh, 
which is the centre of this through traffic, has risen in value from about 
j^5ooo in 186410 about ;^8o,ooo in 1876. In 1870, a treaty was con- 
cluded with the Mahdrdjd, by which he agreed to abolish all transit 
duties on goods passing between the counfries of Eastern Turkistan and 
British India ; while the British Government agreed to abolish the export 
dues on shawls and other textile fabrics, and to levy no duty on goods 
> transmitted in bond through British India to Central Asia, or the terri- 
tories of His Highness the Mahdrajd. The Maharajd also undertook 
to facilitate the survey of the trade routes between his territory and 
Yarkand, and consented to the appointment of Joint Commissioners' 
(one to be nominated by the British Government) for the settlement of 
^ disputes between carriers, traders, or others using that road, in which' 
either of the parties, or both of them, should be subjects of the British' 
Government or of any foreign State. An officer of the British Govern- 
ment is stationed at Leh for the entire year, and another resides at 
Srinagar for eight months. 
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Th& dimaie of Kashmir varies according to the situation. Upon 
the summits of the ■surrounding mountains it is extremely rigorous,' while 
in the valley it is temperate, being intermediate between that of 
Europe and the plains of India. The seasons in the valley are all 
well marked, and occur about the same time as in England. In the 
higher portions of the valley, the climate from the begiiming of May 
to the end of October is mild and very salubrious, and almost as 
invigorating to the European constitution as that of England. In 
consequence of the great elevation of Kashmir, the cold of winter is 
considerable, being on an average much more severe than in any part- 
of the British Isles, and this in a latitude lower than that of Sicily. 
The hottest months in die valley are July and August; die air is 
occasionally dose and oppressive, espedally for a day or tsvo before 
rain, which is often accompanied with thunder and lightning. The 
coldest months are December and January, when the average morning 
temperature in the valley is a little below freezing point ; ice invariably 
covers the surface of the lakes to a considerable distance from the 
banks, and about once in seven or eight years the Jhelum itself is 
frozen over at Srinagar. Schlagintweit gives the folloiving as the 
monthly mean temperature at Srinagar in 1856: — January 40“ F., 
February 45°, March 50", April 56“, May 60*,“ June 70', July 73“, 
August 71®, September 63®, October 57*, November 54*, December 
42* F. There are no periodical rains as in Hindustdn; and 
although the annual fall upon the mountains must be very great, 
yet in the valley the quantity probably does not exceed 18 or 20 
inches during the year. About the end of March and beginning of 
April, there are frequent and sudden storms in the valley, accom- 
panied by haU and rain ; spring showers are frequent durmg 
April and May. In June and September also, heavy rain is not 
infrequent, and there are occasional showers in July and August. 
The air of Kashmir is in general remarkable for its stillness. Night 
frosts set in as early as the middle of November. By the end of 
that month the trees are stripped of their leaves and the year’s vege- 
tation is killed off, a thick haze overspreads the whole valley, and the 
lakes and rivers send up clouds of vapour. Every movement of men 
or beasts raises great quantiries of dust, and the haze becomes so great 
that even at mid-day, and under a cloudless sky, no object. can be seen 
at a mile’s distance. This murky state of the air extends for about 200 
feet above the level of the valley ; and those who dimb beyond that- 
height see the snowy mountains of a dazzling whiteness, and the sun 
shining clearly in a cloudless sky, while the low country lies hidden in 
dim obscurity. The first fall of snow restores the clearness of the air. 
This fall upon the mountains usually occurs about the beginning of 
November, but it is slight, and soon melted by the sun. The heavy 
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fall begins about the middle of December, and the snow lies to the 
average depth of 2 feet until the middle of April. 

Medical Aspects. — Malaria is very prevalent throughout the valley, 
and fevers and affections of the bowels are common, but the other 
diseases peculiar to India are seldom observed. Epidemics of small- 
pox and cholera are not infrequent. In many villages the inhabitants 
suffer from goitre. In addition to the above diseases, phthisis, 
elephantiasis, syphilis, and scrofula are common. 

. Administration — Law and Justice. — His Highness the Mahdraja of 
Kashmir forms himself the ultimate Court of Appeal throughout his 
dominions, his decisions alone being final. The rule obtains that every 
suit must be instituted in the Court of First Instance, i.e. in the lowest 
competent to try the issue, though for the ends of justice it is not 
very strictly observed. In cases involving the Hindu and Muham- 
madan laws, the authorities are the shdstra and the shdra respectively ; 
but the majority of the text-books of the five schools of Hindu law 
have no force in Kashmir. After mature deliberation, the Mahdrdja 
has caused a criminal code to be prepared, consisting of 203 sections, 
with punishments for each offence, differing in spirit very little from the 
Indian Penal Code. Political offenders and criminals under life 
sentences are banished to the frontier fort of BhiSnji, but the bulk of 
ordinary prisoners arc lodged in the jail near tlie village of Habbak, on 
the margin of the Ddl Lake. Education has lately been encouraged by 
an annual grant of j^3ooo, to defray the cost of publishing translations 
of books, teaching the European* sciences, and also standard works in 
Sanskrit and Arabic. Dispensaries for the European and Unani system 
of medicine have likewise been established. 

The revenue of Kashmir State was estimated in 1876 at Rs. 8,075,782, 
or ;^8 o 7,578. The whole of the land in the State is considered to 
have been, time out of mind, the property of the ruler. During the 
rule of the earlier Hindu Raj^, i.e. till about the beginning of the r.}.th 
century j\.d., one-sixth of the produce was paid to the State. The 
Musalman Sultdns, who succeeded, continued at first to collect at the 
same rate. But they, and afterwards the Mughal Emperors of Delhi, 
began gradually to make enhancements, which reached their climax 
under the regime of the Durdnis, by whose time half the produce in 
the case of rice, the staple of the Province, had come to be regarded as 
the rightful share of the ruler; and even to this, additions were generally 
made. The first Sikh Governor continued to levy the land revenue at 
the previously e.xisting heavy rates. Some of the extra cesses were, 
however, reduced by his successor. General Midn Sinh, about 1S33. 
Great frauds having been discovered in the superintendence of Uie 
crops while growing, a rough assessment was made in the following way. 
The grain, as it was cut, was tied up into little sheaves which a man 
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could grasp with his two hands, the ringers meeting. It was the 
business of the village shakJdr, or watcher of the crops, to see that all 
the grain cut was so stored ; and the village ^atxcdrt, the accountant, 
then had to number the sheaves in the different heaps. This being 
done, respectable men, specially chosen for the purpose by the karJArw 
governor, came round and took out of the heaps certain average she.ives, 
whicit were threshed out in their presence, the produce weighed, and 
the total out-turn of grain in the village thus estimated. By means of 
the data so acquired, the total amount of grain due to the State from the 
circle of villages under each ItarJdr n-as estimated, and for that amount 
the iarJdr was held responsible. This was the system uniformly 
adopted in the case of the rice crop ; with other crops the process 
varied slightly. If there was a general outer)’ against a particular 
Aarddtj or if a neighbouring karddr offered to pay more for that parti- 
cular circle of villages, he was turned out, and the one that offered more 
put in his place. This system continued in force till the year iS6o, 
when the valley of Kashmir was divided into chaklas, e.ich containing 
several y!:(7/'</(/rships, and the collection of revenue in eacli chakld u.'us 
fanned to the chakldddr. In fi.ving the amounts of grain and money 
to be paid by the farmer, the average amount collected during the pre- 
vious five years was taken as the basis, and some remissions Avere made 
in the case of heavily taxed villages. The amount Av.a5 fixed for three 
years, the farmer being left to share with the zaminddr the profits from 
extension of cultivation. In 1S64-65, the crops failed e.vtensively, and in 
consequence the farming system broke down ; and next year the former 
system of division tvas resorted to. In 1S67, the farming system was 
tried again, and leases fixed for a period of five years; but latterly 
it luas been again abandoned, and the plan of t.aking the State share In 
kind is at present in practice. There is, however, no settled system 
throughout the countr}’. 

Kashmor. — Tdluk or Subdivision of the Upper Sind Frontier 
Discrict, Sind; situated between lat 28“ 6' 45' and 28* 48' N., and 
between long. 69* S' 30“ and 69’ 52' E. Area, 7S2 square miles; 13 
villages; pop. (1872), 25,232; revenue (1S73-74), j£ 66 s 5 , of which 
_;:^6405 was derived from imperial and ^^250 from loc.il sources. 

Kashmor. — Chief town of .above Ai/uk, Upper Sind Frontier Dis- 
trict, Sind ; situated 2 miles from the Indus riA'cr, and 86 miles north- 
north-east from Jacobdbad. Lat 28’ 26' x., long. 69" 36' e. ; pop, 
(1872), 956, consUiing of 569 Mus.almins (mostly of the Kahvdr tribe), 
and 3S7 Hindus (chielly Lohdnos). Very liable to floods, Avhicii h.ave 
destroyed the town five times Aviihin So years. Considerable trade in 
grain. Manufactures, principally caar.se cotton cloth, slioe-s, leather 
work, and lacquered work. .Station of a mukkliydrkdr^ subordinate jail, 
Government Engli'-h school 
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Kashpur. — Village in the north of Cachar District, Assam, among 
the southern spurs of the Bardil range. The residence of the Cdchdri 
Rdjas during the greater part of the i8th century, when Hindu influence 
first became powerful at their court 

Kasia. — Town in Gorakhpur District, North-Western Provinces; 
remarkable as being the place where Buddha died, and contain- 
ing many interesting remains, especially a colossal statue of Buddha. 
The ruins stand at the north-west comer of the Rdmabhar Lake, and 
include a lofty mound of solid brickwork, known as Devisthdn, and an 
oblong mound with a brick siitjia. Government charitable dispensary ; 
station of a joint magistrate. 

KasidiTL — ^Village in Midnapur District, Bengal. ’ Lat. 22“ 7' 25" n., 
long. 87° 16' 20" E. Large trading village; also noted for its silk 
cultivation and manufacture. 

KdiSyora. — ^Village in Midnapur District, Bengal. Lat. 22" 20" 

N., long. 87“ 22' 45" E. Inhabited by colonies of matmakers, who make 
the finer . qualities of mats, which are largely exported to Calcutta as 
flooring mats for the houses of European residents. 

"Ki&VEcihiiZ&t {Cosswtbdzdr). — ^Decayed town in Murshiddbdd District, 
Bengal. Lat. 24" 7' 40" n., long. 88* 19' E. This town, the site of 
which is now, a swanij} marked by a few mins, may lay claim to a 
historical interest even superior to that of the city of Murshiddbdd. 
Long before the days of Murshid Kuli Khan, who founded and gave 
his name to the latter city, the trade of Bengal was centred at Kasim- 
, bdzar. The different European nations who traded to India had 
factories here from very early times. The common name for the 
Bhagirathi in English history down to the early years of the present 
century was the Kdsimbdzdr river ; and the triangular tract enclosed by 
the Bhdgirathi, Ganges, and Jalangi was known in the early days 
of the Company as the island of Kdsimbdzdr. The place is said to 
derive its name from a legendary founder, Kdsim Khdn. Its history 
cannot be traced back beyond the 17th century; but even when first 
mentioned it appears as a place of great consequence. After Sdtgdon 
had been ruined by the silting up of the Saraswati mouth, and before 
Calcutta was. founded, Kdsimbdzdr was the great emporium. An 
'English commercial agent was first appointed to Kdsimbdzdr in 1658 ; 
and nine years later it was decided that the ‘ Chief' at this place should 
be also a member of Council. In 1686, the factory at Kdsimbdzdr, in 
common with the other English factories in Bengal, was confiscate'd by 
order of the Nawdb' Shaistd Khdn. It was restored a year or two later, 
and at the close of the century had become the leading English com- 
mercial agency in Bengal. In 1681, when Job Charnock, the future 
founder of Calcutta, was Chief here, of ^£230, 000 sent out by the 
East India Company as the ‘investment’ to Bengal, 140,000 was 
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assigned to Kasimbazdr. In 1763, it appears that out of a total of 
^^400,000 required as ‘advances for investment/ the 
aumiigs demanded ;;^go,ooo, or as much as any other two agencies, 
excepting Calcutta. The filatures and machinery of the Company were 
estimated be worth 20 Idkiis of rupees, or ;^2oo,ooo. According to 
native tradition, the town was so studded with lofty buildings, that the 
streets never saw the rays of the sun. The factory of Kasimbdzir owed 
mupK^ of its wealth, and all its political importance, to its close neigh- 
.bdurhood to the Muhammadan capital at Murshidabdd. But, from the 
'same cause, it was liable to constant danger. It was a matter of 
common occurrence for the Nawdb to order out his troops to blockade' 
the walled factory, whenever he had any quarrel wiA the English 
Council at Calcutta. In 1757, when the Na^vdb Siraj-ud-daula resolved 
to drive the English out of Bengal, Kdsimbazdr felt the first effects of 
his anger. The fortified factory was taken without resistance, and the 
Englishmen, including Mr. Watts, the Resident, and Warren Hastings, 
his assistant, were sent in close custody to Murshidabdd. After the 
battle of Plassey, Kdsimbdzdr regained its commercial importance ; but 
the political power formerly held by the Resident was transferred to the 
English Agent at the court of the Nawab, who lived at Murshidabdd. 
The decay of Kdsimbdzdr dates firom the beginning of the present 
century, when its climate, which had previously been celebrated for 
salubrity, underwent an unexplained change for the worse, so that the 
margin of cultivation receded and wild beasts increased. In 1811, 
Kdsimbdzdr town is described as noted for its silk, hosiery, herds, and 
inimitable ivory work, while the surroimding country was ‘ a wilderness 
inhabited only by beasts of prey.’ In 1813, the ruin of the to'wn was 
effected by a change in the course of the Bhdgirathi, which suddenly 
deserted its ancient bed, and instead of following its former bend to the 
east, took a sweep to the west, and now flows 3 miles from the site of 
the old town. The channel in front of the warehouses of Kdsimbdzdr 
became a pestiferous marsh, a malarious fever broke out, and the 
place gradually became depopulated. The Company’s filatures,, how- 
ever, continued to work, although the place had lost ail its ancient 
importance, and weaving only ceased when it became impossible to 
compete mth the cheaper cotton goods of Manchester. In 1829, a 
Census returned the population of Kdsimbdzdr at 3538. It is still the 
seat of the wealthiest Hindu family, represented by a noble and 
charitable lady, the Rdnf Swamama3d, but otherwise it is quite deserted. 
Ruins of huge buildings and broad mounds of earth alone remain to 
attest its former grandeur. The chief traces of Einopean occupation 
now remaining are mouldering tombstones. 

• Kdsimkota. — Town in Vizagapatam District, Madras; 30 miles 
west of Vizagapatam. Lat. 17° 39' 50" w., long. 83“ o' 10" E. ; pop. 
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(i 8 yi), 6128 ; number of houses, 1898. The principal to\vn of a 
‘ modern proprietary estate,’ and formerly a talisili station ; contains a 
good school. Kasimkota was, in Musalmdn days, a fatijddri of the 
Chicacole Circarj and after the Northern Circars came into British 
hands, in 1768, remained the headquarters of a division. When, in 1802, 
the Chicacole Circar was transferred to Ganjdm, Kasimkota remained 
attached to Vizagapatam. It was here that Colonel Forde’s troops 
made their rendezvous wth those of Vizianigaram, previous to the 
battle of Condore and the taking of Masulipatam in 1758-59. 

Edsipnr. — ^Western taJisil of the Tarai District, North-Western 
Provinces; consisting of a damp submontane tract, chiefly covered 
with forest jungle or grassy savannahs, but containing a larger propor- 
tion of cultivation than the remainder of the District. Area, 186 square 
miles, of, which 85 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 71,412 persons; 
land revenue, ;;^io,44o ; total Government revenue, ;£'io,566 ; incidence 
of .Government revenue per acre, is. 9d. 

Kdsipur. — Municipal town and principal centre of population in 
, the Tarai District, North-Western Provinces, and headquarters of the 
tahsil; situated in a marshy plain, overgrown mth grass and jungle;, 
distant from Moraddbdd 31 miles. Lat. 29* 13' n., long. 78“ 59' 
50" E. ; pop. (1872), 13,113. Formerly the site of an ancient 
Aryan city, several large excavations in the neighbourhood being 
attributed to the Pdndava tutor, Drona, one of the heroes of the 
Mahdblidrata. These ruins have been identified by General Cunning- 
ham ivith the capital of the Govisana kingdom, visited in the 7 th 
century a.d. by Hiouen Thsang, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim. . At 
the close of the last century, Nandram, governor of Kdsipur, made 
himself independent; and his nephew, Sib Sal, was in possession' of 
the fargani at the date of the British anne.xation in 1802. . The 
present Rdji of Kdsipur, Shiurdj Sinb, holds rank as a special magis- 
trate. Famous place of Hindu pilgrimage, having several temples and 
a holy tank, where pilgrims bathe on their way to Badrinath. Well- 
built, handsome houses of the chief merchants. Brisk transit trade 
from ICumdun and Chinese Tartary to the plains.. Exports of grain; 
manufacture of coarse cotton cloth. Government charitable dispensary. 
Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ;^903; from taxes, ;^625, or ii^d. 
per head of population (13,221) witMn munidpol limits, 

Kdsipur. — ^Village, and site of Government factory, a northern - 
suburb of Calcutta. — See, Cossipur. 

Kasla Pagirni Muwddu.— One of the petty States of Rewd Kdnta, 
Bombay. Area, square mile. There are 4 chiefs. Estimated 
revenue in 1875, ;^i2 ; tribute of,;^6 is paid to the Gdekwdr of Baroda. 

Kasmandi Kaldn. — ^T o^to in Lucknow District, Oudh ; situated 4 
miles east of Malihdbdd town, and x mile west of the Gurati river. 

V 
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Noted as having been the seat of the Hindu Rajd Kans, who was over- 
thrown by Sayyid Saldr Masdud, the leader of the first Muhammadan 
invasion into Oudh, 1030-31 a.d. Raja Kans was slain in the battle, 
and there are numerous ruined tombs marking the burial-place of the 
chiefs who fell A small mound of fallen bricks is pointed out as the 
ran-hhamba or battle pillar. The present Musalmdn proprietor of the 
place claims direct descent from the settlers left behind by Sayyid Saldr. 
Pop. (1S69), Hindus, 1172 ; Musalmans, S18 j total, 1990, The birth- 
place and residence of several Muhammadans distinguished for learning 
and wealth. Government school, with a branch girls’ school; post 
office ; small market. 

Kassargod. — ^Town in South Kanara District, Madras. — 5 «Casser- 

GODE. 

Kassia. — ^'Pown of Gorakhpur District, North-Western Provinces. — 
See KasiiU 

Kasta. — Par^and of Muhamdi iahsU, Kheri District, Oudh. The 
north and west of the Jiar^and comprises a considerable area of dense 
jungle, which is let out rent-free under 5 forest grants. This tract 
harbours herds of deer and other animals, which do much damage to 
the crops of the cultivators who have settled in the vicinity for the sake 
of grazing. TIic south of the par^and is highly cultivated by Kurmfs. 
Total area, 95 square miles (including 13 miles of forest); cultivated 
area, 39 square miles. Government land revenue, ;^37S5. Of the 
73 villages comprising the pargand, 62 are held by idMddrs, 4 by 
independent proprietors, 2 are Government villages, and 5 are held 
rent-free by forest grantees. Pop. (1869), Hindus, 29,556 ; Musalmans, 
1733 J lotah 3*1289, viz. 17,241 males and 14,048 females; average 
density of population, 329 per square mile. Kasta village is a small 
place of 219 houses, and a population (1S69) of 1165 persons, on the 
road from Lokhinipur to hlimuli ; of no importance, and much decayed 
of late years. 

Kasnr. — Tahsil of Lahore District, Punjab, occupying the southern 
half of the eastern or Bari Doab portion of the District; situated between 
30’ 54' 30" 2nd 31" 27' N. lat, and between 74’ 15' and 75* o' 30" e. 
long. Area, 835 square miles; pop. {r86S), 197,667, or 2367 persons 
per square mile. 

Kasur. — Municipal town in Lahore District, Punjab, and head- 
quarters of the tahsil ; situated upon the north bank of the old bed of 
the Beas (Bids), upon the Firozpur (Ferozepore) road, 34 miles south-east 
of Lahore. Lat 31“ 6' 46* x., long. 74“ 30' 31" e. ; pop. (1S68), 15,209, 
consisting of 3S44 Hindus, 10,357 Muhammadans, 474 Sikhs, and 334 
‘others.’ Tradition refers its origin to Kush, son of Rama, and brother 
of Loh or Lav, the founder of Lahore. Certainly, a Rdjput city seems 
to have occupied the modern she before the earliest iluhammadan 
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invasion ; but Kasdr does not appear in history until late in the Musal- 
mdn period, when it was settled by a Pathdn colony to the east of the 
Indus. These immigrants entered the town in the reign of Bdbar or of 
Akbar, and founded, a considerable principality, with territory on either 
side of the Sutlej (Satlaj). When the Sikhs rose to power they experi- 
enced great opposition from the Pathdns of Kasur ; and though the 
chiefs of the Bhangi Confederacy stormed the town in 1763, and again 
in 1770, and succeeded for a while in holding the entire principality, the 
Pathdn leaders re-established their independence in 1794, and resisted 
many subsequent invasions. In 1807, however, Kutab-ud-din Khdn, 
their last chieftain, was forced to give way before Ranjit Sinh, and retired 
to his property at Mamdot, beyond the Sutlej. The town of Kasdr was 
then incorporated with the Lahore monarchy. It consists of an aggre- 
gation of fortified hamlets, standing on the upland bank, and over- 
looking the alluvial valleys of the Beas and the Sutlej. The Afghan 
. element has now declined. Centre of a local trade in country produce. 
Manufacture of leather, especially harness. Station of an Assistant 
Commissioner, court-house, ia/tsllt, police station, school-house, dis- 
pensary. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ;^i2i8, or is. 5^d. per head 
of population (16,795) within municipal limits. 

Katahra (or Katerd). — Town in Jhansi District, North-Western 
Provinces ; situated 30 miles from Jhdnsi town, and 1 5 from Mhow 
(Mau). Pop. (1872), 4437. Station of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey. Local manufacture of pottery. 

Katak. — District, Subdivision, and city, Orissa . — See Cuttack. 

TrAt. }i,kha .1 Neiv CitV). — Offshoot of the Dhaleswari river, in. the 
south' of Cdchdr District, Assam ; said to have been formed by one 
of the Cachari Rdjds, who constructed an embankment across 
the main channel of the Dhansiri, about 25 miles above its junction 
with the Barak. The Kdtdkhdl now carries off the greater part of the 
stream, and is navigable by boats of 20 tons burthen all the year 
through. 

Eatal. — K peculiar jungly tract of country, occupying the entire 
north-east of Maldah District, Bengal. This tract extends north-east 
and south-east from Maldah town to the borders of Dindjpur. It con- 
tains no large forests, but consists of a continuous waste of jungly 
swamp, covered with a thorny tree jungle called Midi (whence the 
tract takes its name), broken by narrow steep water - courses or 
wrt/rfj, and very thinly inhabited. The country shows traces of having 
been at one time occupied by a considerable population. Many tanks 
are to be seen, some of them of grand proportions, and scattered over, 
a wide area. The ruins of the magnificent Muhammadan city of 
Panduah or Peruah are situated in the wildest and most dangerous 
portion of this jungle. In former times there were probably ijiany 
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villages on these high lands j but at the present day there are merely a 
few miserable huts, inhabited by aboriginal or semi-aboriginal tribes, 
who mainly subsist by hunting or fishing, and raise a few crops by the 
rudest mode of tillage. 

Katalgarh. — Town in Kumaun District, North-Western Provinces ; 
on the road from Pithoxagarh to Champdwat, 4 miles north of the latter 
place. Lat 39* 34' u., long. 80* 5' e. An old fort, garrisoned by 
Gurkhd troops during the war in rSr4. 

KatSiinbo. — ^Toum in Ulwur (Alwar) State, Rdjputana j 60 miles west 
of Agra, and 95 south of Deftl Lat 37“ 20' n., long. 77* 3' e. 
Thornton describes it as a small town and fort, bombarded and laid in 
ruins by the Marhatta troops on the 29th October 1803, in their retreat 
before Lord Lake’s army. The British reached Katambo two days 
afterwards, but found it had been abandoned that morning. . The 
pursuit was continued, the Marhattds were overtaken the next day, and 
totally defeated at Laswari. 

ESitaJlgi. — ^The southern iahsil or revenue Subdivision of Seoni 
District, Central Provinces. Pop. (rSya), r2o,754, residing in 294 
townships or villages and 22,627 houses, on an area of 839 square 
mUes, 

Katangi — Small chiefship in Bil^spur District, Central Provinces ; 
containing 38 villages, on an area of 57 square miles, of which about 
. 11,000 acres are cultivated, and about 15,000 acres are cultivable waste; 

'I The tract consists of an open plain of average soil, hemmed in on one 
» .side by the Mahdnadi river, and on the other by the Sondkhan Hills. 
Pop. (1870), 9407. The chief is a Gond j and Katangi village, where 
he resides, contains a small but flourishing community of traders and 
weavers, and has a weekly market Lat ai” 46' 30" s., long. 79" 51' e. 

Katangi — State forest, chiefly of teak, in Betul District, Central 
Provinces; covering about 170 square miles, and stretching from 
Katangd rillage on the Tdpti to the river Ganjdl 

Katangi. — A large but deca)dng vUlage in Jabalpur, (Jubbulpore) 
District, Central Provinces ; situated at the foot of the Bhdnrer Hills, 
on the north bank of the Hiran, 22 miles north-west of Jabalpur, on 
the road to Sagar (Saugor). Lat 23* 26' 30' n., long. 79* 50' e. ; pop. 
{1870), about 3000, mostly agricultural, and among them many Muham-. 
madans, said to be descended from the soldiers of Akbar and Aurangzeb, 
both of whom encamped near the town. Katangi used to be famous tor 
the manufacture of gun-barrels, which were largely exported. It contains 
a large tank and the remains of some mosques, and has a Government 
school 

_ Eatas. — Holy fountain in Jhelum (Jhilam) District, Punjab, and, after 
Kuru-kshetra and Jawala Mukhi, the most frequented place of pilgrimage 
in the Province. Lat. 33* 43' 30" s:, long. 72* 59' 30". e. Siva being' 
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inconsolably grieved for the loss' of his wife Sdti, the daughter of 
Daksha, ‘rained tears from his eyes/ and so produced the two 
sacred pools of Pushkara, near Ajmere, and Katdksha or Katds, ’ 
in the Sind Sdgar Doab. The pool is partly artificial, being formed by 
the enlargement of a natural basin in the bed of the Ganiya Ndla, Just 
above it stretches a strong masonry wall which once dammed up the 
- stream, so as to enclose a large lake ; but the water now escapes through 
the interstices and broken masses of the embankment. Katds lies on 
the north side of the Salt Range, 16 miles firom Find Dddan Khdn, and 
18 from Chakowalj elevation above sea level, over 2000 feet. Walls, 
towers, and brick ruins crown the surrounding heights, while a fort once 
stood* upon the neighbouring hillock of Kotera. Below these remains, 
an enclosure contains the ruined Sat GJidra or seven temples, with 
another proup, which General Cunningham ascertained to be twelve in 
number. The latter resemble in their general style the Kashmir order 
of architecture, characterised by dentils, trefoil arches, fluted pillars, and 
pointed roofs. Though the details cannot now be accurately discrimi- 
nated, enough remains to prove with considerable certainty that the 
buildings belong to the Karkota and 'Varmma periods, from 625 to 939 
A.D., during which epoch the Salt Range formed part of the Kashmir 
dominions. Popular tradition assigns the origin of the seven temples 
to.the- Pdndava brethren. They have suffered much from restoration 
and repairs, the whole wall of the central shrine being now hidden by a 
thick coat of plaster, the gift of Ghuldb Sinh. General Cunningham 
inclines to believe that Katas may be identified with the capital of the ' 
Sinhapur kingdom, visited in the 7th century a.d. by Hiouen Thsang, 
the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim. Some of the existing remains may 
possibly date back to the Buddhist period. 

Ka-ta-wa. — ^Revenue circle in the Mro-houng township of Akyab 
District, Arakan Division, British Burma; situated on the Kd-la-dan 
river. Pop. (1876), 2020 ; gross revenue, ;^989. 

Katera.— T oto in Jhdnsi District, North-Western Provinces . — See 
Katahra. 

Kathi. — One of the Mewds States in Khandesh, Bombay. The 
population, in 1872 was estimated at 5000. The chief is a Hindu 
Bhil, claiming Rdjput origin, named Kathi Walad Umed Pami. Esti- 
mated revenue in 1872, y£xi(io ; tribute of ;£'i3 is paid to the British 
Government. » 

Kathiawir .(or Surds/itra). — ^The peninsula or portion of Guzerat 
between the parallels of 20“ 41' and 23° 8' n. lat., and the .meridians of 
6,8? 56' and 72“ 20' E. long. On the south and west it is bounded by 
the Indian Ocean ; on the north by the Gulf and Runn of Kutch; on 
the east by the Ahmeddbdd Collectorate and the Gulf of Cambay. It 
was' known to the Greeks and Romans under the name of Xavpaa-rpi ^ ; 
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the Muhammadans called it by the Prakritised name of Sordth, and to 
this day a large district in the south-west, 100 miles in length, still 
retains that name. Another tract, quite os large, to the east of the 
centre, however, has long been known as Kdthidwdr, from having been 
overrun by the Kathis, who entered the peninsula from Cutch, in the 
13th and 14th centuries ; in the 15th, the whole tribe was driven out of 
Cutch, and in that and in the following century conquered a consider- 
able territory. The Marhattas, who came into contact with them in their 
forays, and were sometimes successfully repelled by them, extended the 
name of Kathiawar to the whole Province, and from them we have come 
to apply it in a similar wide sense; but by Brahmans and the natives 
generally it is still spoken of as Surashtra. The extreme length of the 
peninsula is about aso miles, its greatest breadth about 165 miles, its 
area about 32,000 square miles, and its estimated population 3,500,000. 
It is divided into 188 separate States, large and small, of which 13 pay 
no tribute, 96 are tributary to the British Government, 70 to that of the 
Gdckwdr as the representative of the Marhattas, while of the latter three 
classes 132 pay a tax called Zoiialabi to the Nawab of Jundgarh. 'I'he 
States are arranged into seven classes, with varying civil and criminal 
powers. This cln.>sirication was introduced in pursuance of reforms 
suggested by Mr. Kinloch Forbes, Acting Political Agent, who had 
drawn attention in i860 to the need of reform in the relations of the 
British Government with the administration of the Chiefs. A re- 
organization of the administrative system was accordingly introduced 
in 1863, on the recommendation of Colonel Keatinge. Chiefs of 
the first and second class exercise plenary jurisdiction, both civil 
and criminal; the judicial powers of the lesser chiefs arc graded in 
a diminishing scale, the residuary jurisdiction being vested in four 
British officers, each sujierintending a group of States. The Political 
Agent controls the whole. As a rule, no appeal lies from the decision 
of a chief ; but on presumption of mal-administration, his proceedings 
may be called for and reviewed. Kathiawar is divided for administra- 
tive purposes into four pnvit$ or districts, — Jhalawdr, Hdllar, Sordth, 
and Gohelwdr, — but the old territorial prants are ten, viz, Jhalawdr, 
in the north, containing about 50 States ; Machhukantd, west of Jhala- 
^Ydr ; Hdllar, in the north-west, embracing 26 States ; Okhamandal, in 
the extreme west, belonging to Baroda ; Barada or Jaitwdr, along the 
south-west coast, also known as Porbandar ; Sordth, in the'south ; Babri- 
dwdr, a hilly tract in the south-east ; Kdthidwdr, a large District near 
the middle ; Und-Sarviya, lying along the Satrdnji river ; and Gohelwdr, 
in the east, along, the shore of the Gulf of Cambay, so named from the 
Gohcl Rdjputs, who are the ruling race in it. It comprises the Gogha 
District, belonging to the Ahmcddbdd Collectoratc; Bhaunagar, probably 
the foremost State in Kdthidwdr ; and many others. 
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Generally speaking, the surface of the country is undulating, with low 
ranges of hills running in very irregular directions ; with the exception 
of the Tdngha and Mandliav Plills, in the west of Jhalawdr, and some 
unimportant hills in Haildr, the northern portion of the country is flat ; 
but in the soutli, from near Gogha, the Gir range runs nearly parallel 
with the coast, and at a distance of about 20 miles from it, along the 
north of Babriawdr and Sordth, to. the neighbourhood of Gfrnar. 
Opposite this latter mountain Is the solitary Osam Hill, and then still 
farther west is the Barada group, between Hallar and Barada, running 
about 20 miles north and south from Gumti to Rdnawan. The Gfrnar 
clump of mountains is an important granitic mass, the highest peak of 
which rises to 3300 feet in height. The principal river is the Bhadar, 
which rises in the !Mandhav Hills, and, flowing south-west, falls into the 
sea at Navi-Bandar, in Barada, after a course of about 115 miles, every- 
where ni.arked by highly cultivated lands adjoining its course. From 
the same hills rises .another Bhadar, flowing e.istward into the Gulf of 
Cambaj*. Other rivers are the Aji, Machhu, and Satrdnji, the latter 
remarkable for wild and romantic scenery. Four of the old races, the 
Jiitw.'is, Churdsamas, Solunkis, and Walds, arc now e.xisting xs pro- 
prietors of the soil who e.xerciscd sovereignty in the country prior to 
the immigration of the J balds, Jdrcja.s, Purmars, ICathis, Gohcls, Jals, 
lyiuhamniadans, and -^Iarhattd.s•, between wJiom the country is now 
chiefly portioned out. As each of the important States in Kdthidwar 
is treated in a separate article, a veiy brief notice mu.st here suftice for 
the Province as a whole. 

At a very early period, Surdshtra was doubtless brought under the 
influence of Brdhmanical civilisation, and, from its po:>ition on the 
coast, it w.as mo.->t accessible to influences from the west. Tijc edicts of 
Asoka (265-229 U.C.) were inscribed by that monarch on a huge granite 
boulder between Jundgarh and Gimdr. 'fhe Saraoslos of Strabo is not 
improbably identical with Surdshtra; and if so, the peninsula wa.s 
included in the conquests of the Indo-Scythian kings {circa 190 and 
i.;4 n.c.). Its shores were well known to the Ale.\.andrian merchants 
of the ist and ad centuries, but there is considerable difficulty in 
identifying the places mentioned. 

Of the early history of the country we have but scanty notice. It 
was probably governed by Satmps under Asoka and the great .Maurya 
kings. For about three centuries, ranging from the ist centur)' u.c. to 
the 3rda.D., the local dyirastyof the Sdh kings ruled in Surdshtra. After 
the Sahs come the Guptas of Kan.auj, who apparently governed by 
senapatis or viceroys. The later senapatis became kings of .Surdshtra, 
who placed their lieutenants at Valabhi-nag.ar (idemifiecl with the buried 
city of Wala, iS miles north-west of Bhauuagar). IVhen tlie Guptas 
were dethroned by foreign invaders, the Valabhi kings extended their 
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sway over Cutch, Lat-desa (Surat, Broach, Kheda, and parts of Baroda 
territory), and Mdlwd (480 a.d.). It was in the reign of Dhruvasena n. 
(632-649) that the Chinese pilgrim Hiouen Thsang visited Falapi 
(Valabhl ?) and Sulach’a (Surashtra), the inhabitants of which, he says, 
are indifferent and not given to learning, but profit by the proximity of 
the sea, and engage much in trade and barter. 

How Valabhi fellds not known, but possibly it was subverted by 
Muhammadan invaders from Sind. The seat of government was then 
moved farther north, beyond the borders of Kathidwar, and remained 
at Anhilwdra from 746 to 1297 A.D., during which time various petty 
kingdoms arose, and the Jditwas became a powerful tribe in the west 
ofSurdshtra. Anhilwara was sacked by the Muhammadans in 1194, 
and finally conquered in 1297. The Jhalas are said to have been 
settled in Northern Kdthidwdr by the Anhilwdra kings. The Gohels 
(now in Eastern Kdthidwdr) came from the north in the 13th century, 
retreating before the tide of Muhammadan conquest, and conquering for 
themselves new seats in the decadence of Anhilwdra. The Jdrejas and 
the Kathis came into Kdthidwdr fi’om the west through Cutch. The sack 
of Somndth by Mahmdd of Ghazni in 1024, and the capture of Anhil- 
wdra in H94, were the prelude to occasional Muhammadan invasions 
of Kdthidwdr. In 1394, Zafar Khdn destroyed the temple .of Somndth. 
He was the father of the first of the Muhammadan kings of Guzerat, 
who reigned in prosperity from 1403 to 1535, and in decadence to 
i 573 » when Guzerat was conquered by Akbar. The Ahmeddbdd kings 
subjected the tributary chiefs of Kdthidwdr; they carefully fostered com- 
merce, and developed the ports of Mangrol, Verawal, Diu, Gogo, and 
Cambay. About 1528, the coast was threatened by the Portuguese. 
Bahadur, defeated by Humdyun, sought safety in Diu, and afterwards 
admitted the Portuguese adventurers to build a factory, which they 
turned into a fort, and treacherously killed Bahddur (1536). The 
island and fort are still a Portuguese possession. Guzerat, after its 
conquest by Akbar, 1573, was ruled by Viceroys from the Court of 
Delhi, until the Marhattds supplanted the imperial power. In 
the Marhattds entered Guzerat, and by 1760 had firmly established 
their rule ; but the following half-century was a time of little ease for 
the tributaries in Kdthidwdr, and petty wars were frequent. In 1803, 
some ofthe weaker tdlukidrs applied to the British Resident at Baroda 
for protection, offering to cede their territory to the Company. They 
were then, independent of the Peshwd and Gdekwar, with the exception, 
of their being bound to 'furnish contributions. In 1807, the forces of 
the Company and the Gdeku-dr advanced into Kdthidwdr, and the chiefs 
entered into engagements to pay a fixed tribute, and to keep the peace 
towards each other, and maintain order within their own limits. In 
return, they were secured from the visitations of the Mulk-giri force, a 
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predatory horde which used to be let loose at harvest-time, and which 
in default of payment used to ravage the crops and fire the villages. 
In 1817, the Peshwi ceded to the British Government his share of the 
Kdthiawar tribute j and in 1820, the Gdekwdr agreed to have his share 
collected and paid by the British Government. Since 1822, the sole 
supreme power has been vested in the Political Agent, subordinate to 
the Government of Bombay. In 1831, a chief criminal court was 
established, with a British officer as president, to try criminals whom 
the local authorities themselves could not deal with. 

. In 1863, the reforms devised by Colonel Keatinge, and mentioned 
above, were worked out, since which time the progress of the Province 
has been rapid. During the past twenty years, the States have established 
civil and criminal courts and written codes. Justice is administered 
by the political officers on the non-regulation system, in an area of 
2058 square miles, comprising all the petty tdlukas, and amounting to 
about one-tenth of the whole area. Outlawry, political and predatory, 
has been recently suppressed, and life and property are as safe as in 
British Districts. In the past few years a village police has been 
established, and municipal funds are yearly voted by the States for 
education, vaccination, roads, and other public purposes. Education 
has made wonderful strides of late years. In 1858, there were 29 
schools and 1909 students, which in 1S7S Jiad grown to 488 schools 
and 28,171 sdiolars; while at the Rajkumar College, and 3 high 
schools, the advantages of a liberal education are enjoyed by many of 
the chiefs during their minority. The railway runs now to Wadhwdn, 
and an extension is in progress to Dhordji and Bhaunagar, while a, net- 
work of good roads e.xtends from Rajkot, the headquarters of the 
Agency, over the greater part of the Province. 

The Province is a wealthy one. The land, though not of extra- 
ordinary richness, is generally of fair quality and amply ivatered. The 
cotton annually exported, supplies one-si.\th of the total amount of 
cotton shipped from Bombay to foreign countries, and a large import 
of bullion or corn is yearly received by Kdthiawdr as part of the price. 
The tribute, in all about ro lakhs, is but 4 per cent, on the value of 
the exports. The numerous petty courts and their people form a large 
body of rich resident landlords, spending their rents on their estates ; 
and the ministers, officials, and landliolders, of various station and 
wealth, contribute to impart a brisk vitality to the progress and general 
wellbeing of the country. A vast proportion of the public business of 
Kdthidwdr is conducted by, and at the cost of, the Darbars ; so that in 
a Province with nearly the area of Oudh and the population of Ceylon, 
a Political Agent and 5 Assistants form the administrative staff. The 
largest rivers are in course of being bridged ,• in the principal towns , 
municipal buildings and hospitals have been erected, tanks have been 
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excavated, and wells dug. BHAXnfAGAU has taken the lead among the 
States in the material development of her resources, and is the first 
State in India which has set to work to construct a railway at her own 
expense and risk. 

The principal products of the country are cotton, bdjra, and joar^ 
and in some parts sugar-cane, turmeric, and wild indigo, which latter 
product might be more largely cultivated with advantage. Horses,* 
formerly of excellent repute, are bred in large quantities, and sheep are 
plentiful in some parts, their wool forming, together with grains and raw 
cotton, the chief articles of export. The principal imports are cotton 
manufactures, metals, and sugar. Iron is found in many parts of 
Baradd. and Hallar. At Bakharla (a village belonging to.the Porbandar 
State) there are many iron-mines, but tliese have been abandoned on 
account of want of fuel for smelting the ore. The principal wld 
animals include the lion (found, in die Gfr range), panther, cheetah, red 
antelope, hog, hyena, wolf, jackal, wild cat, fox, porcupine, and smaller 
vermin. The year 1814-15 was called the ‘Rat Year,’ from the famine 
produced by the ravages of this animal. Captain Le Grand Jacob 
remarked of this pest ; ‘ 'ITiey appear suddenly in dense masses past all 
counting, as if springing from the earth about the harvest s^oru 
Nothing can stop them — fires, ditches, and water have been tried in 
vain ; they move along, a mighty host, eating up all that comes in their 
way. All at once they vanish as if by magic, and for years not one is 
to be seen j they are about double the size of a common rat, and are 
of a reddish sandy colour.’ 

KathiiwdT has many notable antiquities, which have been full^ 
described by Mr. James Burgess, Archaeological Reporter to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, in his illustrated report. Besides the famous inscrip- 
tion of Asoka already referred to, there are a number of rock-cut 
Buddhist caves and temples at Jundgarh, jnentioned by Hiouen Thsang 
in the seventh century, and some fine Jain temples on Mount Girndr 
and Pdlitdnx At Ghumli, a former capital of the Jaitwas, there are 
extensive ruins. 

The principal towns are Jamn.agar, Bhauxagar, Junagarh, Rajkot 
(the headquarters of the Political Agent), Porb.\xdar, and MaXGROL. 
The last two, as well as Verawal, are thriving seaports, with which, as* 
well as anchorages, Kathidwdr appears to be well pronded, a list of no 
less than 60 having been compiled by Commander Taylor, LN., Super- 
intendent of Indian Marine Sun'eys, There are ii lights along the 
coast from Beyt (Gulf of Kutch) to Khunbandar (Gulf of Cambay). 

Kathirur {Kutiatur ). — ^Town in Malabar District, Madras. Lat, 
11“ 58' 40" X., long. 75* 3r' .54" e,; pop, (1871), 3954 ; number of 
houses, 373. The headquarters of our troops during the Kotiote 
rebellion (1796-1805). 
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Kathiwdra. — One of the petty States in the Bhopdwar or Bhi'l 
(Bheel) Agency, under the Central Indian Agency and the Government 
of India. The chief is Thakur Bahadur Sinh. Revenue, about ;£’i2o. 

Kathmandu. — Capital of Nepdl State . — See Khataiandu. 

Kathna.— River, rising in the Moti-ka-Tdl in Shdhjahdnpur District, 
North-Western Provinces (lat. 28° 20 'n., long. 80° 21' e.), and flowing 
in’ a south-easterly direction, forms for some distance the boundary 
between Shdhjahanpur and Kheri Districts ; it afterwards enters Oudh, 
and, continuing its course south-east through Kheri and Sftapur Dis- 
tricts, empties itself into the left bank of the Gumti in the latter 
District in lat. 27" 20' n., long. 80“ 27' e. Not navigable, but might 
probably be made so for small boats. 

Kathrota. — One of the petty States of South Kathidwdr, Bombay ; 
consisting of r village, with i independent tribute-payer. Estimated 
revenue in 1876, ;^ioo; a tribute of ^£5 is paid to the Nawdb of 
Jundgarh. 

Katidri. — Pargand in Bilgrdm tahsU^ Hardoi District, Oudh; 
bounded on the north by Pali pargand; on the east by Barwan and Sandi 
pargands ; on the south and south-west by Bhojpur and Tdligrdm par- 
gands of Farrukhdbdd District, North-Western Provinces ; and on the 
west by Khakhatmau and Paramnagar pargands of Farrukhdbdd, from 
which it is separated by the Ganges. Originally occupied by Thatheras, 
Baihdr Ahirs, and Dhdnuks contemporaneously, and the ruined sites 
of their forts and villages are visible in all directions. The displace- 
ment of these early tribes was effected by conquest by Sombansis from 
Sandi, under Kdnh Randhfr Sinh; by Bdchhils from Shdhjahdnpur, 
under Uddi and Tds ; and by Katiars from near Gwalior, under Rdi 
Deo Datt, ancestor in the twelfth generation of the present head of the 
Katidr clan, Rdjd Sir Hardeo Baksh, K.C.S.I. These families still 
own the pargand^ with the exception of two or three villages. A fertile 
alluvial tract, intersected by streams and channels which in flood-time 
connect the Ganges and Rdragangd. rivers. Its fertility is due to the 
nearness of water to the surface, and to the deposit of rich loam {sco) 
brought down by the rivers, which in heavy floods often varies from 6 
inches to 2 feet in thickness. In such a season, the extraordinary 
spring crops more than compensate for the loss of the autumn crops 
drowned by the inundation. Area, 90 square miles, of which 6x^ 
or 67-45 per cent., are cultivated. The uncultivable area is returned 
at. less than ii per cent of the whole. Government land revenue, 
;^588 o; average incidence, 3s. oid. per acre of cultivated area, 
or 2S. o^d. ' per acre of total area. Staple products, wheat and 
• barley, which occupy nearly half of the cultivated area; and barley 
and jodr, which take up another third.' Of the 80 villages com- 
prising the pargand, 58^ are owned by Katiar Kshattriyas, 12 by 
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Sotnbansis, 5 by Bachils, 2^ by Bals, and i each by Gaurs and Brdh- 
mans. Tenures are as follow : — TdlukddrI, 19 villages (the estate of 
Bijd Sir Hardeo Baksh); imperfect pattiddri, 57; and camhtddri, 4. 
Population (1869), Hindus, 34,516; Musalmans, 648; total, 35,164, 
viz. 19,544 males and 15,620 females; average density of population, 
391. Predominant castes — Brdhmans, 6310; Kshattriyos, 5145; 
Chamdrs, 4450; Kahdrs, 2912; Ahfrs, 2883; Murdos, 2335. Govern- 
ment schools in 5 villages. 

Sdtigordi. — Village and Ridttd in the west of Cdchdr District, ^Vssam; 
on the right or north bank of the Batdk river, near its bifurcation into 
the Surmd and Kusidra branches. Lat. 24“ 53' n., long. 92“ 38' e. A 
colony of Manipurls is settled here; the men, besides their occupation 
of agriculture, also manufacture brass vessels, while the women weave 
fine cotton cloth and mosquito curtains. 

Edtipdra. — ^Village in Jessor District, Bengal ; situated on the banks 
of the Kabadak, 10 miles north of Chdndkhdli Lat, 22“ 46' n., long. - 
89” 54' E. This was one of the first spots of land reclaimed in the 
Sundarbans. It contains a settlement of the Kayasth or writer caste ; 
the rest of the inhabitants are engaged in cultivation, either in the 
neighbourhood or in tire newer Sundarban clearings farther south. 

Edtjurl — River of Cuttack District, Orissx A deltaic distributary of 
the Makan.u)!, which branches off from tire main stream soon after it 
enters Cuttack District, The Katjuri itself immediately divides into 
trvo, of which the southern branch under the name of the Koydkhdi 
passes into Puri District The northern branch, which retains the 
name of the Kdtjuri, throws off the Surud, which after a few miles 
rejoins the parent stream. Lower dorvn, the Kd^url throws off two 
other minor distributaries, the Large and Little Devi, which unite after 
a southerly course of about 20 miles, and fall into the Bay of Bengal in 
Purf District under the name of tlie Devi. A cross stream connects 
the Molrdnadi with the Kdtjuri, which latter river ultimately falls into 
the Bay of Bengal under the name of the Jotdar. 

Eatnd. — River of Bhdgalpur District, Bengal; formed by the united 
waters of the Talabd, Panvdn, and Loran. It is a considerable stream, 
navigable by boats of about zs tons burden ; and after a course of 
about 12 miles, falls into the Tiljugd in Monghyr District, in lat. 25“^ 

- 34' N., long. 86" 46' 30" E. 

EatoL — ^The north-western /a/tsil or revenue Subdivision in Ndgpur 
District, Central Provinces; situated between lat 21" 9' and 21“ 31' it., 
and between long. 78* 17' and 79” 6 ' e. Pop. (1872), 140,201, 

' residing in 358 to^vnships or villages and 25,634 houses, on an area of 
804 square miles. 

KdtoL— Town in Ndgpur District, Central Provinces ; built on an 
irregular site upon the left bank of the Jdm, 40 miles from Nagpur. 
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Lat. 3i“ i6' 30" N., long. 78° 38' E. Contains an ancient temple to 
Bhawdni, built, without mortar, of layers of sandstone brought from a 
distance, and grotesquely carved. A ruined fort overhangs the river. 
Pop. (1870), about 4000, chiefly agricultural. A school building and 
market-place have lately been constructed. 

Katoria. — One of the petty States of Gohelwdr, KdthiAwdr, Bombay; 
consisting of i village, with 3 independent tribute-payers. Estimated 
revenue, ;^2oo ; a tribute of _;^i9 is payable to the Gaekwdr of Baroda, 
and ;^2 to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

Eatosdril. — ^Petty State in Mahi Kdnta, Bombay. Estimated pop. 
(1875), 45053 estimated revenue, ^^2000; a tribute of ;^i59 is 
paid to die Gdekwdr of Baroda. The chief is Thdkur Kurram Sinh, 
a Miikwdna Kolf. 

Katra. — ^Village in Allaliabdd District, North-Western Provinces; 
situated on a pass in the lower Kaimur range, between Allahdbdd and 
Rewah, distant from the former 63 miles south-east Lat 24* 51' N., 
long. 82° ii' E. The road from Mirzdpur rises gradually by successive 
terrace^ and follows the course of the little river Sioti. The summit 
of the pass has an elevation of 1219 feet above sea level. 

Katra (or Akbarpur). — ^Town and headquarters of a police circle 
ifhdnd) in Muzaffarpur District, Bengal ; situated on the west bank of 
the Lakhanddi river. Pop. (1872), Plindus, 1906 ; Muhammadans, 303 ; 
total, 2208. The police station is built on the ruins of an old mud fort 
west of the village. 

Katra Medni Sinh. — Town in Partdbgarh (Pratapgarh) District, 
Oudh ; situated 2 miles from the Sai river, and 4 from Bela town. Pop, 
(1869), Hindus, i9r7; Muhammadans, 845; total, 2762. The village 
contains an immense masonry tank, the largest in Oudh; but it is 
useless, having been allowed to fall out of repair. Seven Hindu and 
2 Jain temples, also 5 mosques. Market; annual fair in the month of 
Kudr, attended by about 12,000 pemons. 

Ka-tseng. — Revenue circle in Hmaw-bhi township, Rangoon Dis- 
trict, Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 20 square miles, comprising 
a vast treeless plain, triangular in shape and intersected by numerous 
tidal creeks, most of which are navigable at the flood, and spanned at 
the villages by high wooden foot-bridges. The whole country is subject 
to inundation; soil, poor; area under rice (1876), 17,788 acres. Agri- 
cultural stock (1877) — ^buffaloes, 1006; cows, bulls, and bullocks, 178 ; 
ploughs, 502; boats, 186. Pop. (1871), 3410, mainly agriculturists 
and coolies, inhabiting 10 villages ; gross revenue (1876), ;^2337. 

Kattywar. — Group of Native States, forming the peninsula of 
Guzerat (Gujarat) Province, Bombay. — See Kathiawae. 

Katud. — River in Bhdgalpur District,' Bengal. — See Parwan. 

Katu-byeng. — ^Revenue circle in Ka-ma township, Thayet District, 
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Pegu pivision, British Bunna. Comprises the once independent 
circles of Tha-gnyan, Tsheng-tshway-myoung, Zi-da\r, Kywai-goung, 
Giin-meng-myoung, and Tsambay-khytin. .Total pop. (1876), 1626; 
gross revenue, ;i^437. 

Katw^ {Cutwa ). — Subdivision of Bardwan District, Bengal ; situated 
between laL 23“ 28' and 23“ 50' 15" k., and long. 87* 49' and 88* 19' 
30" E. Area, 407 square miles, with 577 villages or towns, 55,043 
houses, and a population (1872) of 242,818, viz. Hindus, 196,519, or 81 
per cent.; Muhammadans, 46,207, or 18*9 per cent.; Christians, 25; 
‘others,’ 67; total, 242,818, viz. 115,389 males and 127,429 females. 
Proportion of males, 47-5 per cent; density of population, 596 per 
square mile; number of villages, 1*42 per square mile; persons per 
village, 421 ; houses per square mile, 135 ; persons per house, 4*4. This 
Subdivision, which was constituted in January 1847, comprises the three 
police circles {thdnds) of Kdtwa, Katagr 4 m, and Mangalkot. In 1870-71, 
it contained one court, with magisterial, civil, and revenue jurisdiction ; 
with a regular police force of 96, and a village police of 2217 men; 
cost of Subdivisional administration, 

K&twd {Cutwa ). — ^Municipal town and headquarters of above Sub- 
division, and of a police circle {t/idnd) in Bardwdn'District, Bengal; situ- 
ated at the confluence of the Bhdgirathi and Ajdi rivers. Lat 23“ 38' 
53" N., long. 88" 10' 40" E. Pop. {1872), Hindus, 681 7 ; Muhammadans, 
1131; Christians, 15; total, viz. 3681 males and 4282 

females. Municipal income (1876-77), ;^504^ expenditure, ;^497; 
incidence of municipal taxation, is. 2^d. per head. Besides the usual 
Government courts and buildings, Katwd contains an aided English 
school and a charitable dispensary. It is also one of the principal 
seats of District trade, and the residence of many wealthy native 
merchants. Now a purely commercial town, it was formerly considered 
as the key to Murshidabdd. In the early part of the iSth centurj', 
Katwd and its neighbourhood suffered much from the incursions of the 
Marhattds, whose yearly raids depopulated the villages along the banks 
of the river, and converted the country into jungle. The old fort of 
Kabvd, of which scarcely a vestige now remains, was situated on a 
tongue of land at the confluence of the Ajai and Bhdgirathi, and is 
noted as the scene of the defeat of the Marhattds by All Vardi Khdn. 
It was a mud building, half a mile in circumference, and mounted 14 guns. 
Katwd is considered sacred by the Vaishnavs, as having been the place 
where their apostle, Chaitanya, took upon himself the life of an ascetic. 

KSityar. — Government village, Haidarabdd (Hyderabad) ‘District, 
Sind; situated eleven miles west of Tando Muhammad Khdn and 
twenty miles from Haidardbdd ci^. The headquarters of a tappadar. 
Population (1872), 1125. The Musalmdns are chiefly landed pro- 
prietors, cultivators, weavers, dyers, and saddle-cloth makers. The 
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Hindus arc traders, goldsmiths, and cultivators. Trade and manufac- 
tures unimportant, consisting mainly of cloth, grain, mats, and 
saddle-clotlis. Good staging bungalow (travellers’ rest-house). 

KaiUndha. — ^Town in Hardoi District, Oudh ; situated on the Shdh- 
dbiid road, 5 miles north-west of Hardoi town. An agricultural village, 
inhabited chiefly by Chamar Gaurs, whose ancestors dispossessed the 
Tliatlieras in the latter days of the Kanauj kingdom. These Gaurs 
have always had a bad reputation for turbulence and refractoriness. 
On one occasion, during the native government, their village was 
burned in retaliation for their having murdered the son of a Musalnidn 
chakldddr. Even at the present day, their one redeeming quality is 
said to be that they are not addicted to female infanticide. Pop. (1S69), 
2 iS 6. Bi-weekly market. Government school. 

Kauridla. — River, rising in Thibet, in lat. 30“ 43' N., and long. So* 
47' JL It flows through Nepal generally in a south-easterly direction till 
it emerges from the lower range of the Himalayas, through a deep, pic- 
turesque gorge, known as the Sht-sha Pdni, ‘ cryst.nl waters.' The stream 
here is about 300 yards broad and of great depth, with a slow current, 
closely shut in by precipitous mountains, 2500 feet high. A little 
below Shisha Pani, the channel widens, with a steeper and rockier 
descent, causing magnificent rapids nearly half a mile broad Lower 
down, the river divides into two, the western branch retaining the name 
of Kauridla, the eastern being called the Girwa. A few years ago, the 
latter was a mere stream, but its volume has gradually increased till 
now it is considerably larger than the K.auridla. They are both rapid 
rivers, with pebbly beds, and fords which .an elephant can generally 
cross without difficulty. Eighteen miles from its point of c.\it from the 
hills, it enters British territory at the point where it receives the ilolK-ln; 
and m.arks the boundary between the Oudh Districts of Kheri and 
Bahraich. In its course it receives as tributaries on the west 
bank its former offshoot, the Girwa; and on the east, the Chauka 
and Sarda. From the point of confluence with the latter stream, 
the united rivers become the Gogka; and under this name it 
ultimately falls into the left bank of the Ganges in lat 25“ 46' n., long. 
84" 40' E. The Kauridla is navigable by large boats of about 1 7 tons 
burden beyond the limits of British territory. The principal river 
trade is the export of grain, and of timber, ginger, pepper, wax, «•///, 
and catechu from Nepdl. Gold-washing is carried on by a casto called 
after their occupation Sunahis. Fish are abundant 

Kauriya. — Chiefship in Rdipur District, Central Provinces ; about 
80 miles east of Rdipur on the Sambalpur road; consisting of 152 
villages. The land is poor and mostly waste, and the quit-rent 
nominal. The chief is a Gond. 

Kauriya. — ^Village in Narsinhpur District, Central Provinces; on 
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the high-road between Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) and Hoshangdbad, about 
3 miles from G^danv^^ Lat 22* 55' 30" n., long, 78" 33' e. Im- 
portant for the large cotton sales transacted in January and February. 
The manufactures are insignificant Pop. (1877), 3167, chiefly agri- 
culturists. Kauriya belongs to the Rdjd of Gangdl It has a good town 
school, and the main streets are drained. 

Kavai. — ^Town in Cherakdl tdluk, Malabar District, Madras. Lat 
10“ 56' N.j long, 75“ 58' E.) pop. (1871), 5882; number of houses, 
1232. The north frontier toivn of Malabar, situated on an island a few 
miles from Mount DiJli. There is a ruined French redoubt here. 

Kavale-durga (‘ Guarding inil-fort*). — Hill in Shimoga District, 
Mysore; crowned by ruined fortifications, 3058 feet above the sea. 
Lat 13* 43' 53" N., long. 75* 9' 20" E. By local tradition it is 
identified ivith the Eldmyakdvana of the Mahdbhdrata. Subsequently 
it was called Bhuvana-giri, and was a stronghold of the Ikkeri chiefs. 
The old to\vn, formerly headquarters of the tdbik of the same name, 
lies to the west of the hill. 

Eavandappddi {Koundapaidty. — Agricultural town in Bhavdni' 
Coimbatore District, Madras. Lat 11“ 23' N., long. 77“ 42' A ; 
pop. (1871), 6898; number of houses, 1600. 

Eaveri. — ^Biver of Madras . — See Cauvery. 

Edveripdk. — Town in Walldjah fdluk. North Arcot District, 
Madras; 10 miles east of Arcot Lat 12" 54' n., long, 79“ 30' e.; 
pop. (1871), 5711 ; number of houses, 963. Notable for its irriga- 
tion tank, one of the finest in Southern India, which supplies water to 
about 6000 acres of rice land. It is fed by a channel from the Palar, 
and in its surplus weir are the head-waters of the Cortelliar, which 
supplies Madras city with drinb'ng water. The nominal area of culti- 
vable land under this tank is about 40,000 acres, but deposits of silt 
have greatly impaired its efficiency. Wild duck and other waterfowl 
are abundant Clive here gained a complete victory over the French 
in 1752. 

Eaveripatam {Cauveripaiam ). — Town in Krishnagiri idluk, Salem 
District, Madras. Lat 12" 25' u., long. 78’ 16' E.; pop. (1871), 4410; 
number of houses, 865. An irregularly built place on the Penndr, 
with a considerable trade in oil-seeds and cattle. The fort was taken 
by the English in 1767, and almost immediately recaptured by Haidar 
All, who strengthened the works, and used them as a support in the 
following campaign, until his withdrawal above the Gh^ts, when 
Colonel Wood again captured the place. In 1790, Kdveripatam was 
Colonel Mamvell’s headquarters before advancing' against Tipii. 

Eaveripur.— T oto in Bhavdni Mink, Coimbatore District, Madras. 
Lat ri" 55' N., long. 77“ 47' e. ; pop. (rSyr), 6532 ; number of houses, 
1307, Formerly a fort of some importance, as it stands at the mouth 
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of one of the passes from Mysor^ and was an outpost of Tirumala, or 
Ndyak of Madura, against the inroads of the Kartars. In 1768, it was 
captured by Colonel Wood j the following year, after a most spirited 
defence by Captain Faisan, it was retaken by Haidar AIL The fort 
and pass were points of strategic importance throughout the Mysore 
wars, the pass being mucli used for convoys in the final struggle. 

SdfVite. — ^Town in Ganjdm District, Madras. Lat 19“ 35' 30" N., 
long. 84“ 35' E.; pop. (1871), 4267. 

Eawarda. — Feudatory chiefship attached to Bildspur District, 
Central Provinces; situated between lat. 21“ 51' and 22" 29' n., and 
between long. 81° 3' and 8i® 40' e. Pop. (1872), 75,462, of 
whom 40,846 are Hindus, residing in 356 villages and 19,450 houses, 
on an area of 887 square miles, of which about 113,000 acres were 
cultivated and 176,000 acres cultivable waste. The western part of 
the chiefship consists of a network of hills known as the Chilpi range, 
along the base of which spreads the valuable portion of the estate. 
Much of the soil is excellent, and produces fine crops of cotton. Rice, 
wheat, and oil-seeds are also grown ; and the forest produce is of some 
value. 

Kawarda. — Headquarters of the Kawarda chiefship, situated at the 
foot of the Sdletekri range, 60 miles west of Bildspur. Lat. 22“ i' n., 
long. 81* 15' E. Has lately risen into a town, with a population in 1872 
of 6590, where a considerable trade takes place in cotton and lac> 
The houses are mostly tiled, a rare feature in Chhattisgarh ; and the 
presence of the high priest of the Kabir Panthl sect attracts devotees 
from all parts of India, 

Kaw-bhien. — Revenue circle in the Gyaing Attaran township, 
Amherst District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Pop. (1S76), 
2883 ; gross revenue, ;^752. 

Kaw-dwot. — Revenue circle in Amherst District, Tenasserim 
Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876), 1600; land revenue, ;^482, 
and capitation tax, ^£165. 

Ka-wek. — Revenue circle in Bassein District, Pegu Division, British 
Burma; situated in the delta of the Irawadi (Irrawaddy). Area, 15 
square miles; chief stream, the Pti-lU, navigable at all times by river 
steamers. Pop. (1876), 2211 ; gross revenue, ^7sg. 

Kaw-hmii. — ^Revenue circle in Rangoon District, Pegu Division,. 
British Burma. The western portion consists of high undulating 
forest-covered countr)' ; the eastern of low swampy ground or vast 
sheets of water — the Bhiira-gyi, A-hpyouk, and A-twot-eng being the 
chief lakes. Most of the villages lie in the centre of the circle. Pop. 
(1876-77), 7012; total revenue, ;;^i854. 

Kaw-ka-dwot. — Village in the Bhlleng Kyaik-hto township, Shwe- 
gyeng District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Pop. (1877), 1333, 
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chiefly agriculturists and fishermen. Police station j bi-weekly cattle 
market in the dry season. 

Kaw-ka-may. — Revenue drcle in Tsit-toung Subdivision, Shwe- 
gyeng District, Tenasserim Dinsion, British Burma. Area, 112 square 
miles, e.vtending from Kyaik-hto southwards to the coast; pop. (1876), 
4723, mainly Talaings ; gross revenue, ;£i97S. 

Kaw-ka-riet. — ^Revenue circle in Houng-tharaw township, Am- 
herst District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma; lies between the 
crest of the Dawna spur and Houng-tharaw river. Pop. (1876), 3240 ; 
land revenue, j^aSo, and capitation tax, ;^I53. 

Kaw-ka-riet. — Headquarters of the Houng-tharaw township, 
j^Vmherst District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. A straggling 
village on both banks of the small stream of the same name, here 
spanned by a wooden bridge. Pop. (1S76), 2135. Weekly cattle 
market 

Kaw-ka-rit. — Revenue circle on the Rwon-za-leng river, Salwin 
Hill Tracts, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876), 3601 ; 
land revenue, ;^i48, and capitation fax, 

.Kaw-kha-ni — ^Revenue circle in Zaya township, Amherst District, 
Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Area, 4260 acres, of which about 
two-thirds are cultivable uplands; pop. (1876), 1406; land revenue, 
_;^3i5, and capitation tax, ;:^i4r. 

Kaw-K-ya. — ^Revenue circle in the Shwe-gyeng township, Shwe- 
gyeng District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Area, 192 square 
miles; pop. (1876), 33r2, mainly Talaings ; gross revenue, ^£1756. 

B^W-lu-do. — A mountainous and forest-clad revenue circle in the 
nortl^ of the Salwin Hill Tracts, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. 
Pop. ^187^),- 4074, chiefly Karengs; land revenue, ;£go, and capitation 
tax, £137- , 

Saw-lun. — Revenue circle in Amherst District,- Tenasserim 
Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876), 2215 ; land revenue, ^^83, and 
capitation tax, £24^- 

Eaw-pa-ran. — Revenue circle in the Zaya tou-nship, Amherst 
District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma; extends westwards from 
the Toung-gnyo spur to the sex Pop. (1876), 2844, chiefly Talaing 
agriculturists ; land revenue, ,;£'6o9, and capitation tax, £246. 

Kayalpatam. — Town in Tinnevelli District, Madras. — Sei 
KoiLP.VT.Mr. 

Kayan (or A?//). — River of Central India — &«? Kex. 

Eayenkolam {Quilon ). — Seaport on the backwater of the same 
name, Travancore State, Madras. Lat. 8" 53' 28" N., long. 76’ 36' 59" e. ; 
containing 520 houses and 2379 inhabitants. This old town was 
formerly the capital of an independent State, Quilon ; and is near the 
supposed site of the ancient NA Kyiida. In 829, the Syrian Church 
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was founded here. Captured by the Dutch in i66ij in 17S9, the 
kingdom of Quilon lapsed to the Rdjd of Kdyenkolam. In 1742, the 
Rdjd submitted to Travancore ; and fifteen years later, the State was 
finally absorbed by its more powerful neighbour. 

KdzlpAra. — ^Village in the District of the Twenty-four Pargands, 
Bengal. Lat. 22* 43' 45" N., long. 88* 33' E. The site of a large annual 
fair held in December or January, in honour of a famous Musalradn saint, 
Pir Ekdil Sdhib, which is attended by Hindus as well as Muhammadans. 
About 300 acres of land are held by Muhammadan priests for the main- 
tenance of the mosque, and the due performance of religious services. 
An account of the legend connected with the saint, and of the miracles 
performed by him, is given in the Statistical Account of Bengal^ vol. i. 
pp, no, ni. 

Seddr Ganga. — Mountain torrent in Garhwdl State, North-Western 
Provinces. According to Thornton, it rises in a snow-clad rocky gorge, 
in lat 30" 54' N., long. 79“ 5' e., and, after a rapid north-westerly 
course of 10 or 12 miles, falls into the Bhdgirathi, on the left side, 
just below Gangotri, in lat 30* 59' N., long. 78* 59' e. It is subject 
to sudden floods, from the melting of the snow, and therefore varies 
greatly in breadth and volume from time to time. 

Eedfir Kdnta. — Mountain peak in Garhwdl State, North-Western 
Provinces. Thornton states that this is the highest summit in the 
Himalayan range which separates the head-waters of the Jumna and the 
Tons. Lat 31* i' n., long. 78* 14' e. The mountain slopes gently 
upward on every side, so that the ascent can be easily performed from 
any quarter. Beds of white saccharoid limestone form the b.ase ; the 
summit consists of micaceous schist. Forests of oak, pine, ye\y, horse 
chestnut, and rhododendron clothe the shoulders; but the greater 
vegetation abruptly ceases at an elevation of 10,000 feet, leaving the 
remainder of its height clad only with grasses and alpine plants. 
Jacquemont found the summit free from snow at the end of May. 
Kedar Kdnla formed a station in the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
of the Himalayas. Elevation above sea level, 12,541 feet. 

EeddmdtL — Famous temple and place of pilgrimage in Gtarbwal ' 
District, North-Western Provinces. Lat 30® 44' 10" N., long. 79* 5' 
50" E.; lying immediately below the snowy peak of hlahapanth, at an 
elevation of more than 11,000 feet above sea level, and only second 
in sanctity to the sister shrine of Badrindth. It marks the spot 
where an incarnation of Sudashin or Siva, after fighting his numerous 
battles, attempted to dive into the earth, to escape his pursuers, the 
Pdndavas, but left his lower limbs above the surface in the sh.ape of a ' 
holy rock, the remaining portions of his body being distributed else- 
where. Close to the temple rises a precipice known .as Bhairab Jhamp, 
where devotees formerly committed suicide by flinging themselves from 
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the sumitiit ; but tbo briiish Government suppressed this practice shortty 
after the annexation. With Keddmdth are included the temples of 
K.'Upeswar, Madmaheswar, Tungndth, and Rudranith, the whole fonnint; 
the I'inch Keddr, a famous round of pil'^rima^e, and containing the 
scattered portions of Siva’s body. The Rdwal or chief priest is alway:, 
a llrdhman of the Jangain caste from Mysore, die does not officiate at 
Keddr itself, but at the branch temples of G.!])!, Kdshi, and Ukimatli, 
his adopted .son or rM/ talcing the present shrine in charge. Immense 
numbers of pilgrims annu.illy vuit Keddmdth, 

Kedgeree (Kftfjiri). — Village and headquarters of a police circle 
(//itiml) in .Midnapur District, liengal ; also a telegraph station ; situated 
on the right bank of the Hugh river, near its mouth. Ijt. ai* 53' n., 
long. S8* K 

Kediwdri — One of the mouths by which the Indus empties itself 
into the se.i. l.at 2.;* a' N., long. 67* 21' Formerly 'the main 
channel of the river, with a depth of from 16 to iS feet ; but since 1S45, 
the ilAjAMno, which in that year was only suited for the jussage of 
small boats during rtoods, has gradually increased in volume, till it has 
taken the place of the KediwdrI, .md is now the largest of the Indus 
mouths. 

Keitha,— Village in Ilami'rpur District, North" Wes tern Provmce.s; 
lying on the road from Rath to Jditpur, and 56 miles south-west of the 
civil station. Lat. 23* 31' .v,, long. 79* 36' E.; pop. (1872), 134S. 
Occupied from 1S12 to 182S as a cantonment for Rriiish troops, but 
ab.indoncd on account of its unhealthy situation. The English ceme- 
tery still exists, as well as the remains of a few buildings. Police outpost ; 
good encamping ground. 

Kckri. — Town in Ajmere-Mhainvara District, Rajpuldna, Estimated 
pop. (1872), about 5000 souls. Distant from Ajmerc 50 miies. 
Formerly a thriving commercial town, but of kite years declining in 
importance. Water supply scarce and bad. Headquarters of an extra- 
Assistant Commissioner. Post ofneo and dispensary. 

Kelai^.— Village in Shiinoga District, Mysore. Lat. 14* 13' 10" n*., 
loHg* 75* 3 * -D* E- ; pop. (1S71), 1064. Cradle of the family of local 
chieftains or faligdrs, who rose to power in the i6ih century, and 
successively removed their capital to Ikkeri and Bkdnvr or 
Nagar. 1 he principal building now standing is a large, plain temple to 
Rinieswara and Vira-bhadra. Two mounds .ire still pointed out .ts tJic 
scene of human sacrifices. 

^ Ke-la-tha. Revenue circle in rVnihcrst District, Tenasserim Divi- 
sion, British Burma ; on the western slopes of the Toung-gnyii Hills, 
Pop. (1S76), 1358; land revenue, £ioi, and capitation ta.x, ^£^162. 

Keljhar. town in Wardha Di.stnct, Ccntnil Provinces; about 
16 miles north-cast of Wardha, on the old Nagjjur and Bombay 
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high-road. Lat. 20" 51' N., long. 78* 51' E. Said to occupy the site 
of the ancient city of Chakranagar, which was preyed upon by a demon, 
as related in the sacred book Bharat. In the gateway of what remains 
of a well-built fort, stands a famous image of Ganpati, in whose honour 
a yearly fair is held on the fifth day of Mdgha Suddha, or about the end 
of January. 

Kelod. — ^Town in Nagpur District, Central Provinces ; at the foot of 
the Sdtpura Hills, about 7 miles north of Sdoner, on the main road to 
Chhindwdra. Laf 21* 27' 30" n., long. 78“ 55' e. ; pop. (1870), about 
4300. The chief industry consists of the manufacture of excellent brass 
and copper vessels, which are exported as far as Amrdoti and Rdipur. 
Kelod also produces rough glass ornaments. Several firms of Mdrwdri 
money-dealers have been long established, but their business is merely 
local. The town has a school, police buildings, and a market-place. 
According to tradition, Kelod was founded 14 generations ago by 
the ancestors of the present mdlgtizdr and desmukh, at the same time 
that a neighbouring GauU chief formed the extensive tank at Jatghar, 
near the town. The fort, now falling to decay, was probably built in 
the early Marhattd period. 

• Kelsi.— Port in Ratndgiri District, Bombay ; situated 64 miles north 
by west of Ratndgiri town. Lat 17* 55' n., long. 73* 6' e. Average 
annual value of trade during the five years ending 1873-74 returned as 
follows -Imports, ; exports, ^3810. 

Eelva {Kelven ). — Port in Tanna District, Bombay ; 20 miles north 
by west of Bassein. Lat 19* 36' N., long. 72" 46' e. Average annual 
value of trade — imports, ^^2327 ; exports, ;i^s82o. 

Ken (or Kayanj the Karndvati of Sanskrit, and Kainas of the 
Greeks). — River of the North-Western Provinces ; rises in the Native 
State of Bhopal, on the north-western slopes of the Vindhyd Mountains, 
and, flowing in a general northerly direction, past the town of Bdnda, 
falls into the Jumna a few miles below Paildni. Its source, in lat. 23’ 
54' N., long. So” r3' e., has an elevation of 1709 feet above sea level. 
After a course of about 35 miles, it falls in a cataract over the brow of 
the Bandair range, at Pipariya ghdt. It- then takes a westerly direction, 
and, flowing parallel to the base of the mountains, receives the waters of 
' the Patna and the Sundr on its left bank. Traversing the Native State 
of Panna, it enters Bdnda District at the village of Bilharkd (lat 25*8' 
N., long. 80’ 2^ e.), and is there joined by its affluents the Koil, 
Gawain, and Chandrdwal. After a total course of 230 miles, it falls 
into the Jumna, on the right bank, near Chilla (lat 25" 47' n., long, 80* 
33' E.). Numerous rapids and cataracts interrupt its bed, and the 
channel is too much blocked by' rocks to* allow of navigation. 
Small craft of light burden, however, proceed in the rainy season from 
the Jumna as far up as the town of Bdnda, a distance of 35 miles. Fish 
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abound ; and beautiful quartz or basalt pebbles, found in the bed, are 
in great request for the manufacture of ornaments. The natives con- 
sider the water imwholesome. In time of flood, the volume of water at 
Kharauni amounts to 450,000 cubic feet per second ; at Sdnda, to 
500,000 cubic feet. The Ken flows in a deep and well-defined bed, 
scoured out to a great mdth through the yielding clay of Sundelkhand 
by the flood-water. It is nowhere fordable in the rainy season, 'A system 
of irrigation canals, drawing their supplies from the Ken and the Bdgain, 
is now in course of constructioa The project consists in damming up 
the cold-weather supply of the river by erecting a weir at Kharauni, 
where it forces its way across a natural granite barrier, through an 
outlying spur of the Vindhyd range. The proposed capacity of the 
canal will be 350 cubic feet of water per second, 300 of which will 
be drawn from the Ken, and 50 from the B^gain. The length of the 
main line will extend to about 50 miles, mth a system of distributaries 
commanding a gross area of about 1000 square miles. Estimated 
cost, £133, 3°9- 

Eenchengod. — Town in Bellary District, Madras ; situated on the 
banks of the Tungabhadra. Lat 15* 36' N., long- 76“ 54' 10" E. ; 
pop. (1871), 1041 ; number of houses, aoi. The town is now almost 
in ruins, but was the headquarters of one of the principal paldyams or 
military zatninddris in former times. 

Eenda, — Chiefship in Bilispur District, Central Provinces, adjoining 
the Laphd estate. Pop. (1870) about 5200 ; area, 298 square miles, of 
which less than 14,000 acres are cultivated; but the hilly portion 
contains some fine sdl forests, and much lac is e.xported to Mfrzapur. 
The chief is a Kunwdr. 

Eendrap^a. — Subdivision of Cuttack District, Orissa; situated 
between lat. 20' i' 50" and 20* 39' 15" N., and between long. 86° 14' and 
86“ 49' 30" E. Area, 617 square miles, with 93a villages and 49,314 
houses. Pop. (1872), Hindus, 24o,977,or97’9 percent; Muhammadans, 
4128, or 17 per cent,; Christians, 36; ‘others,' 944, or-o'4 per cent; 
total, 246,085, viz. 119,736 males and 126,349 -'females. Proportion of 
males, 487 per cent ; density of population, 398 per square mile ; 
villages per square mile, I’si; persons per village, 264; houses per 
square mile, 79 ; inmates per house, 4’9. This Subdivision, which was 
constituted in January 1859, comprises the 2 police circles of Kendrapara 
and Patdmundu In 1870-71, it contained a magisterial and revenue 
court, a regular police force 93 strong, and a village watch numbering 
888 ; cost of Subdivisional administration, ;^367o. 

Kendrapira. — Municipal town and headquarters of above Subdivi- 
sion, and of a police circle, Cuttack District, Orissa ; situated a few 
miles north of the Chitartali branch of the MuhdnadL Lat 20“ 29' 
•55" jr., long. 86° 27' 35" e. Pop. (1S72), Hindus, 9442; Muham- 
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inadans, 1225; Christians, 10; ‘others,’ 5; total, 10,682, viz. 5201 
males and 5481 females. Municipal revenue (1876-77), ;^202 ; 
expenditure, ^218 ; average incidence of taxation, 4^d. per head of 
municipal population. During the Marhattd rule’, a magistrate (faujddr) 
was stationed here for the purpose of checking the depredations of the 
Raji of Kujang, who had for centuries preyed upon the surrounding 
country. 

Eendrapdrai Canal. — A. branch of the Orissa Canal System. It 
starts from the right flank of the Birupd weir, and proceeds along the 
north and west bank of the Mahanadi, and of its distributaries the 
Chitartald and the Ndn, in a due easterly direction for 42^ miles, to 
Marsdghdi, in tidal waters 23 miles from False Point This canal was 
opened in May 1869. A branch canal, 40 miles in length, taking off 
from the north or left bank of the Kendrapdra Canal, passing along the 
north bank of the Birupd and Brdhmani, and falling into the latter river 
at Patdmunddi near the Dhdmrd estuary, has just been completed. An 
extension of the Kendrapdra Canal, from Marsdghdi towards the sea- 
coast, for a distance of 15 miles, was sanctioned in 1872-73, in order to 
improve the communication with False Point harbour, and is still (1878) 
in course of construction. The Kendrapdra Canal proper is designed 
to irrigate 385 square miles ; but as less than two-thirds of this area 
• will require simultaneous irrigation, the canal only carries water for 
234 square miles, or 150,000 acres. The Patdmunddi branch canal is 
intended to irrigate 113,000 acres. The extension from Marsdghdi 
towards False Point is intended for navigation only. The head lock of 
the Kendrapdra Canal, at the Birupd weir, is zoo feet from sill to sill, 
and 17 feet wide. The sills are 59*5 feet above sea level, and the gates 
i8i feet in height The canal is divided into 7 reaches, with a width 
at water line varying from 75 to 160 feet, a uniform depth of 7 feet, a 
fall ranging from o to 6 inches per mile, and a minimum capacity of 
discharge varying in the different reaches from 340 to 740 cubic feel 
per second in the dry season, and up to 2000 in the rains. The total 
fall of the canal from its head to its outfall at Marsdghdi is 64 feet, the 
levels being adjusted by means of 8 locks, the last of which is a tidal 
lock at Marsdghdi, with a fall of 10 feet, the upper sill being 6 feet 
above mean sea level, and the lower sill 4 feet below. At low-water 
spring tide there is always 3^ feet of water on the lower sill. At Mutri, 
in the 37th mile, is an escape or waste weir capable of discharging 360 
cubic feet per second. Six syphon culverts have been led underneath 
the canal, and 4 traffic bridges, in addition to the lock bridges, have 
been constructed across it . — See also Mahanadi River. 

Eenduli. — ^Village in BfrbhUm District, Bengal ; situated on the north 
bank of the AjaL Lat'. 23* 38' 30" n., long. 87’ 28' 15" e. Birthplace 
of Jdyadevd, a Vishnuvite reformer and Sanskrit poet, the author- of 
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the celebrated Gita Govinda^ a Sanskrit poem in praise of Krishna. An 
annual fair in honour of Jdyadeva is held in the village on the last 
day of Ikidgh (the commencement of February), and is attended by 
upwards of 50,000 persons. 

Keng. — A revenue circle in Kyouk-hpyii District, Arakan Division, ’ 
British Burma. Area, 7 square miles; pop. (i8j6), 3668; gross 
revenue, ^£776, Chief products — ^rice, indigo, and coarse sugar. 

Keng-dat. — Revenue circle in Bassein District, Pegu Division, 
British Bunna. Area, 30 square miles, occupying the angle formed by' 
the junction of the rivers Daga and Nga-won ; undulating in the west 
Pop. (1876), 4602 ; gross revenue, ^^1348. 

Eengeri (or Tmgeri^ ‘ Southern Street '). — Municipal village in Banga- 
lore District, Mysore ; 9 miles south-west of Bangalore. Lat 12* 
54' N., long. 77’ 32' E. ; pop. (1871), 2155 ; municipal revenue (1874-75), 
;^22 ; rate of taxation, 2d. per head. In 1866, an Italian gentleman, 
Signor De Vecchi, attempted, with the assistance of Government, to 
revive sericulture in this neighbourhood. He imported cartoons of 
silkrvorm eggs from Japan, and established a steam filature at Kengeri, 
where the delicate process of winding was performed by female orphans 
from the Bangalore convent, under the superintendence of native nuns. 
But a severe drought proved fatal to the imported worms, and though 
the stock has twice been replenished, the disease has ndt been 
eradicated, and the industry has again fallen into its former state of 
depression. 

Keng-kbyoung. — Revenue circle in Zaya township, Amherst Dis- 
trict, Tenosserim Division, British Burma. Extends from the Toung-gnyo 
Hills on the east, to the Salwin (Sahven) river on the west The eastern 
portion consists of high forest land ; the western, where the river banks are 
fringed with dhani plantations, is very fertile. Pop. (1876), 3267, chiefly 
Taking agriculturists; land revenue, ;^72i, and capitation ta.v, ^^^7. 

Eeng-rwa. — Revenue circle in Tsit-toung Subdivision, Shwe-gyeng 
District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Area, 220 square miles, 
slightly cultivated ; pop. (1877), 4865; gross revenue, ;^ioo3. 

Keng-rwa. — ^Vilkge in the circle of the same name, in Shwe-gyeng 
District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Government rest-house, 
small police force; pop. (1877), r349, chiefly engaged in orchard 
cultivation. 

Eeobrang. — Pass in Bashahr State, Punjab, over a ridge forming 
the boundary between Kunawar and Chinese territory. Lat 31' 36' s., 
long. 78“ 54' E. Thornton states that'^the pass lies within the Chinese 
boundary, but that the severity of the climate prevents their estab- 
lishing an outpost on the spot, so that Europeans have repeatedly 
visited it It has been found free from snow at the end of July. Ele- 
vation above sea level, 18,313 feet 
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Keontlial. — One of the Punjab Hill States, under the political 
superintendence of the Government of the Punjab j lies around Simla 
Station, between lat 30® 55' 30" and 31® 6' N., and between long. 
77® 10' and 77® 25' E. Area, 116 square miles; estimated population 
(1875), 50,000 ; the revenue in 1876 was estimated at ;^6ooo. 
Principal products, opium and grain. The present Rdjd is Mahandar 
Sain, a Rdjput by caste, born about 182S. The chief of Keonthal 
was fonnerly called Rand, but was raised by the British Government 
to the higher rank of Raja in 1857. After the Gdrkha war a 
portion of the territory of Keonthal, which had been occupied by 
the Gurkhas, was sold to the Maharajd of Patidla. In consideration 
of this, no tribute is paid by the Keonthal Rdja for the remainder 
of his State, which was restored to him by sanad in 1815, on the e.\- 
pulsion of the Gurkhas from the country. The Rdjd holds another 
jrf/W, dated September 1815, conferring on the Keonthal chief, and his 
heirs for ever, paramount authority over the petty States of Theog, 
Koriir, Ghuxd, and KHAtRi, the chiefs of which, with their descendants, 
are bound to regard the chief of Keonthal as their liege, and to pay an 
annual tribute as follows Kothi, ;^5o ; Theog, ;^5o ; Ghiind, £,1^ ; 
Khairf, £2$. A third sattad was granted to Keonthal, conferring 
Piinar on him and his heirs. It is dated 1S23, though the transfer was 
authorized in 1816. The reasons given for this measure were the 
i.soIated position of Pdnar, the turbulent character of its inhabitants, the 
indisposition of Government to extend its territories in the hills, and a 
desire to confer a beneflt on Keonthal. The tributaries of Keonthal 
are : — ^I'he Riind of Korar, who obtained that rank for services during 
the Mutiny — area of his estate, 36 square miles; estimated pop. 
(1875), 2500; and revenue, ;^6oo. The Thdkur of Theog — area of 
estate, 10 square miles; estimated pop. (1875), 3000; and revenue, 
£330. The Thdkur of Madhan — area of estate, 13 square miles; 
estimated pop. (1875), 1000; and revenue, £160. The Thdkur of 
Ghund — ^area of estate, 3 square miles; estimated pop. (X875), xooo; 
and revenue, ;^ioo. The Thdkur of Rate.sh — area of estate, 3 square 
miles; estimated pop. (1875), 437 5 2nd revenue, ;^20. 

Eerdla (or Chem ). — ^Ancient kingdom of Southern India, one of the 
divisions of the Dravida country. In the most specific application of 
the name, Kerdla was probably identical with the modern Malaydlam 
country, t,e. the strip of land lying between the Western Ghdts and the 
sea, from the .southern boundaries of Tuluva — the Chendragiri river — 
to Cape Comorin. In earlier times the boundaries of Kerala and Chera 
(probably another form of the same root) do not .appear to have been 
well defined ; but it is likely that they met near the Palghdt g.ap {ste 
Chera). Kerala, however, was certainly applied by some of the San.skrit 
writers to the whole tract, and included Coimbatore and part of Salem. 
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The only part of the country in which the Sanskrit name now survives is 
Travancora In the 3d century b.c. (Asoka’s edict), its king is called 
Keralamputra (Celobotras — Pliny; Kerabothrus — Ptolemy; Ceprobo- 
thrus — the Periplus). This coundy, according to tradition, was miracu- 
lously reclaimed from the sea by Parasurama. The last king of Kerala 
was Chemman Perumal, who, before retiring, divided it among his 
principal followers. 

Kerowlee {Karault ). — Native State in Rajputdna. — See Karauli. 

Kerur. — Municipal town in Kialadgi District, Bombay; 14 miles 
south by east of Kaladgi, LaL r6“ i'n., long. 75' 36' e. ; pop. (t872), 
7096 ; municipal income, ^237. 

Kesabpur. — Torvn in Jessor District, Bengal; situated on the 
Harihar river about 18 miles south of Jessor town. Lat 22° 54' 45" n., 
long. 89“ rs' 40" E. The town is the second largest entrep8t of com- 
merce in the District, and a great seat of the sugar trade. It contains 
numerous kdrkhdnds or refineries, conducted by Calcutta native 
merchants. Sripur, a suburb on the other side of the river, almost 
entirely consists of sugar-refineries. The town has a large import 
trade in rice ; and manufactures enormous quantities of earthen pots 
and vessels for the purpose of sugar manufacture. Another local 
manufacture is brasswork. Two large bdzars or market-places. 

Eesariya. — Village and headquarters of a police circle in 

Champiran District, Bengal Two miles south of the village, on the 
road to Sattar gfidt, stands a lofty brick mound 1400 feet in circum- 
ference at its base, capped By a solid brick tower, 62 feet high. The 
date of this tower (a memorial of Buddhism) is assigned by General 
Cunningham to between 200 and 500 a.d. The common people call 
it Kiji Ben ka deora, after a traditional monarch who is said to have 
been one of five Supreme Emperors of India. A tank a little to the 
south is also called after this king. 

Kealiibori. — Ancient village in Chanda District, Central Provinces ; 
beneath the Chimdr Hills, ro miles north-north-east of Segaon. Lat. 
20* 25' N., long. 79" 17' 30" E. Once a large town, but now reduced 
to a few huts. It has a considerable area under rice, irrigated by a hill 
spring, the water of which proves injurious when drunk by strangers. 
Near the village is the Bimdighi pool, a basin about 40 feet in diameter 
and of unknown depth, hollorved out of the rock, into which falls, during 
the rains, a stream of some size from a precipice above. According to 
tradition, Rama formed the pool; and an ancient temple still overhangs it, 
in which are two good carvings of a warrior i,vith shield and straight sword,. 

' Kesria. — One of the petty States in Jhaliwifr, Kathiawar, Bombay '; 
consisting of i village with 2 independent tribute -payers. The 
revenue in r876 was estimated at ;i£^i65; tribute of is paid to 
the British Government 
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Keti. — Port and town in Karachi (Kurrachee) District, Sind. Pop. 
(1872), 3199 souls, comprising 1855 Muhammadans, 1029 Hindus, and 
a few Christians and ‘others.’ Situated in lat. 24° 8' 30" n., long. 
67“ 28' 30" E., close to the sea, on the Hajamro branch of the Indus. 
Chief port in the delta for river and sea-going boats. Has taken the 
place of Ghorabdri, a little farther inland on the same branch, and the 
principal commercial town of the surrounding tract in 1845. Ghorabdri, 
or Bandar Vikar, was founded about 1826, and ten years later contained 
1000 inhabitants. In 1836, Mir Nasir Khan, brother of the reigning 
Mir at Haidardbad, owned Ghorabdri, and drew from it an annual revenue 
of over j^iojooo, the customs of the port alone having been farmed 
out for ;^52oo j while 180 vessels frequented the harbour every year. 
In 1827, the exports (rice, ghi^ grindstones) were valued at £26,^00, 
and the imports (English cloth, raw' cotton, metals, dates, slaves) at 
j^iOjOSD. In those days no route presented such facilities for the 
transport of goods to the Upper Delta as the Hajamro branch. 
In 1848, however, the river capriciously forsook that channel, and 
Ghorabdri immediately dwindled into comparative insignificance. The 
trade of the deserted port then betook itself to the first Keti, nearer the 
sea j but about 1853 the place was sw'ept away by a flood, and a new 
site was chosen in the neighbourhood. This second Keti, the exist- 
ing town and harbour, now about twenty-five years old, soon attracted 
the river trade, and at present ranks next to Kardcht among the ports 
of Sind. Half the population leave the town during the inundation 
season, when it becomes unhealthy, and nothing is done in the way of 
trade ; but they return about November, when the port is open for sea- 
going vessels. Exports, to the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, to 
Sonmidni, and Makran, comprise grain, pulses, oil-seeds, wool, cotton, 
drugs, dyes, saltpetre, and firewood. Imports, from the same places and 
the Persian Gulf, include cocoa-nuts, cotton piece-goods, metals, sugar, 
spices, coir, and shells. The following statement shows the value of 
the sea-borne trade of Keti in 1873-74: — To and from ports within Sind 
— exports, 64, 13s ; imports, ;^i9,424: to and from ports beyond 
Sind— e.xports, ;^ii6,i88; imports, The gross amount of 

customs duty collected during the same year was £3670, being import 
dues, ;^48, and export dues, £3022^ During the prevalence of the 
south-west monsoon, trade remains at a stand-still, vessels being unable 
to make the harbour from seaward. In the brisk se.'ison, from 70 to 90 
boats of various sizes may be seen lining the bandar. , Sea-borne goods 
for transit up the Indus must be transferred to river boats. The total 
number of ships which entered the port from all quarters in 1873-74 
was 1295, with a gross tonnage of 41,073 tons; the total number 
clearing for all ports was 1323, with a gross tonnage of 41,991 tons. 
The river trade of Keti, though considerable, is fluctuating. The 
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following statement gives particulars of this branch of traffic for the 
year 1873-74 : — ^Value of down-river trade, ;^274,268 j value of up-river 
trade, ; entered, down-river boats, 2915, with a burden of 

r, 241, 155 maunds; cleared, up-river boats, 2862, with a burden of 
r,204,336 maunds. The town has several times been in danger of 
floods, but, o^ving to its slightly elevated position, has hitherto escaped 
the fate of its predecessor. Communication by road with Tatta, do 
miles south-west; with Mirpur Sakio, 32 miles south-south-west; and 
with Ghorabdri, r3 miles. Subsidiary jail, custom-house. Government 
charitable dispensary. Municipality, established in 1854, has an annual 
income ranging from j^iooo to ;^i6oo, chiefly raised by town dues. 

Eeukuchi. — Halting-place in Bashahr State, Punjab, on the north- 
east slope of the Chdrang Pass. I>aL 31* 27' N., long. 78* 37' E. 
According to Thornton, the abundance of fuel and herbage causes this 
spot to be selected as a camping-ground. The Nangalti, a rapid unford- 
able torrent, flows doAvn the pass, and falls into the Tidang a few miles 
below Keukuchi. Elevation above sea level, 12,457 feet. 

Eetmjhax. — ^Native State of Orissa, lying between lat 21“ i' and 
22“ g' 30" IT., and long. 85* 14' and 86* 24' 35" e. Bounded on the 
north by Singbhiim District; on the east by Morbhanj State and 
Balasor District; on the south by Cuttack District and Dhenkdnal 
State ; and on the west by Dhenkdnal, Pal Lahdra, and Bondi States. 
Keunjhar is divided into two wild tracts — Lower Keunjhar, including 
the valleys, and Upper Keunjhar, embracing the mountainous high- 
lands. The latter consist of great clusters of rugged crags, which 
afford almost inaccessible retreats to their inhabitants; and which, 
although from the plains they appear to be sharply ridged or peaked, 
have extensive tablelands on their summits, equally fit for pasture and 
for tillage. The Baitarani river takes its rise in the hilly north- 
western division. Principal peaks — ^Thakrvdni, 3003 feet; Gandhd- 
Maddn, 3479 feet; Tomdk, 2577 feet; and Bolat, iSr8 feet Keunjhar 
is the second largest of the Orissa Tributary States ; area, 3096 square 
miles, with 1469 villages, and 35,073 houses. Pop. (1872), classified 
according to religion — Hindus, 113,207, or 62 '2 per cent; Muham- 
madans, 487, or *3 per cent ; Christian, i ; ‘ others,’ consisting of 
aboriginal tribes who still retain their primitive forms of faith, 68,176, 
or 37'S P^r cent ; total, 181,871, viz. males, 90,879, and females, 
90,992. Average density of population 59 per square mile; villages 
per square mile, .*47; persons per village, 124; houses per square 
mile, II ; persons per house, 5 ’2. Classified according to race 
— ^aboriginal tribes, 44,438, or 24-3 per cent., principally composed 
of Kols (10,990), Gonds (10,407), Sdonts (7172), and Savars (5125); 
semi-Hinduized aborigines, 49,394, or 27*2 per cent, mainly composed 
of Pdns (19,827), Bhuiyas (18,481), and Bathudis (7898); Hindu 
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castes, 87,651, or 48*2 per cent., the most numerous castes being 
K-handdits (22,225), Brdhmans (8583), and Gaurs (6743); Muham- 
madans, 487, or '3 per cent. The principal village and residence of 
the Rdjd is Keunjhar, situated on the Midnapur and Sambalpur road, 
lat. ai” 37' 25" N., long. 85" 37' 31" E. The State originally formed 
part of Morbhanj j but about 200 years ago, the tribes of this part 
finding it a great hardship to travel through the perilous forests of 
Morbhanj to obtain justice from their prince, separated themselves, 
and set up the brother of the Morbhanj Rdjd as their independent 
ruler. Since then 27 chiefs have ruled. The last prince rendered 
good service during the Kol rebellion in 1857, and was rewarded by 
Government with the title of Mahdrajd. He died in 1861, without 
legitimate issue. On Government nominating his natural son, the 
present Mahdrajd, to the throne, a dispute arose as to the succession, 
which ultimately culminated in an insurrection of the Bhuiyd and 
Juang tribes in favour of an alleged adopted son, which called for the 
intervention of British troops before it was suppressed. Estimated 
annual revenue of the State, ? tribute, The chiefs 

militia consists of a force of 1758 men and 31S village police. A 
Government, elephant (Jthedd) establishment is maintained at Keunjhar 
(1.875), under the superintendence of an English officer, and a large 
number of valuable animals are captured. The Mahdrdjd maintains 
20 schools in the State, attended by about 700 pupils; 19 other 
unaided schools exist 

Keimthdl — One of the Punjab Hill States. — See Keonthau 

Kewdni. — River of JCheri District, Oudh ; takes its rise in the 
Jumdita tdl, near the village of Jumdita, 4 miles south-west of Kheri 
town; hows a tortuous south-south-east course, and falls into the 
Chaukd, at a distance of 40 miles from its source, as the crow flies. 
Near its source it is a narrow and shallow stream, but it deepens as 
it nears the Chaukd. Non-navigable, and fordable everywhere, e.\cept 
during the rains. It has a breadth of about 50 feet, and an average 
depth of 9, feet during the rainy .season. The large villages of Sanda 
and Nabinagar are situated on its banks. 

Ehdib. — ^Village in Bashahr State, Punjab ; lies on the left bank of the 
Sutlej (Satlaj), which flows between high cliffs of slate and granite. Lat. 
3 1 ^ 48' N., long. 78'’ 41' E. Thornton states that Khab is the highest point 
where the grape ripens in Kundwar, and that fields, vineyards, and 
apricot trees surround the village. Elevation above sea level, 9310 feet. 

BHia-boung. — A river in Toung-gnd District, Tenasserim Division, 
British Burma. Rises in the Pegu Yoma Hills, and after a south-west 
course of 68 miles falls into the Tsit-toung. Navigable for about 25 
miles; teak, the»g-ga?t (used for boat-building), sesanium, etc., are 
brought down this stream for the Toung-gnii market. 
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KhabuL — ^Village in Bashahr State, Punjab ; situated i mile from 
the right bank of the P^bur river, on the route from Subdthu to the 
Barenda Pass. Lat 31* 15' N., long. 77’ 58' E. The surrounding 
country is well tilled, irrigated by the mountain streams, and wooded 
with sycamores, chestnuts, and apricots. Elevation above* sea level, 
8400 feet, 

Eha-daillg. — A highly cultivated revenue circle in , Martaban town- 
ship, Amherst District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Fop. 
(1876), 683 ; land revenue, ;^r39o, and capitation tax, ;^6g, 

Kha-dat-ngay. — Revenue circle in Tavoy District, Tenasserim 
Division, British Burma. Area, 14 square miles; pop. (1876), 2045 ; 
gross revenue, ;^438. Chief products — rice, salt, and dhdni palms. 

K!hn,dTrf- — Town in Poona District Bombay, — See Kirki, 

Ehdga. — North-eastern tahsil of Fatehpur District, North-Western 
Provinces j lying along the south bank of the Ganges, and traversed by 
the East Indian Railway main line. Area, 263 square miles, of which 
only 125 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 118,634; land revenue, £21^00']' 
total Government revenue, ^23,113; rental paid by cultivators, 
^32,621 ; incidence of Government revenue per acre, 2s. s|d. 

Khdgan. — Mountain valley in Hazara District, Punjab, penetrating 
far into the heart of the Himdlayan system, and surrounded by inde- 
pendent territory on every side except the south. Area, 800 square 
miles ; 60 miles in length, with an average breadth of 15 miles. Lofty 
ranges shut it in on either hand, their summits rising to a height of 
nearly 17,000 feet Transverse spurs intersect the interior; and a 
thin population inhabit the glen. Through a narrow central gorge 
the river Kunhdr forces its way to join the Jhelum (Jhilam), and drains 
the entire valley. Forests of cedar cover 437 square miles of the 
area, of which 54 square miles have been reserved by the Government 
The Kh 4 gan valley forms the northernmost extension of British 
India, and stretches like an intrusive arm far up into the mountain 
region. Its open mouth turns towards the main body of the District 
and the Mani Hills. The inhabitants consist almost entirely of 
Muhammadan Swdtis. Khdgan village is situated in lat 34" 46' 45" N., 
long. 75“ 34' 15" E. 

Ehagatll — Municipal town in Patni District, Bengal ; situated a 
short distance south of Dindpur. Lat 25’ 34' 30" n., long. 85“ 5' E. 
Pop. (1872), Hindus, 3972; Muhammadans, 1069; Christians, 214; 
‘others,’ 2; total, 5257, viz. 2665 males and 2592 females. Municipal 
income, 1871, £iSs; expenditure, ;^i84. The Dinapur railway 
station is just outside the town, which, indeed, has only sprung into 
importance since the opening of the railway. 

Khagborid. — ^Village in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Bengal; situated 
on the Myani tributary of the Kasalang river. In 1872-73, a small colony 
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of Giirkhas from the borders of Nepdl was established here, with the 
object of getting some of the jungle cleared through their means. A 
sum of ;^io was advanced to each family by the Deputy Commissioner, 
to enable the immigrants to purchase cattle and ploughs, and for their 
subsistence until they could raise a crop. The settlers, however, were 
unable to endure the deadly climate of the place j and in the following 
year they were removed to another settlement of their countrymen at 
Rangdmdtf, a healthier locality farther south, with whom they amalga- 
mated and formed one colony. 

Kh&ibar {Khyber ). — A celebrated pass leading from Peshdwar District 
of the Punjab into Afghdnistdn ; centre of pass, lat 34* 6' N., long. 
71* 5' E. The name is also applied to the range of hills in Ydghistdn, 
through which the pass runs. The Khdibar Mountains form, indeed, 
the last spurs of the Suked Koh, as that mighty range sinks down into 
the valley of the Kdbul river. The elevation of the connecting ridge is 
3400 feet ; but it rises to 6800 feet in the Tatara peak. On either side 
of the ridge which connects the Khdibar Mountains with the Sufed 
Koh, rise two small streams — the one flowing north-west to the Kdbul 
river, the other south-south-east towards Jamnid. The beds of these 
streams form the Khdibar defile. On the north of this defile is the 
Khdibar range \ on its south is another range, which divides the defile 
from the Bdrd valley, and which is also a spur of the Sufed Koh. 
These two ranges respectively throw out their spurs south and north 
like two combs placed with their teeth inwards, the teeth being pre- 
vented from cpiite meeting by the streams above mentioned. 

The Khdibar Pass forms the great northern military route from 
Afghdnistdn into India; as the Kuram and Gumal Passes form the 
intermediate military and trade routes respectively, and the Bolan 
Pass the great southern passage both for war and commerce. The 
Khdibar Pass commences near Jamnid, to the west of Peshawar, and 
twists through the hills for about 33 miles in a north-westerly direction, 
till it debouches at Dhdka. The plains of Peshdwar District stretch 
from its eastern mouth ; those of Jaldldbdd from its western exit. 
Beyond its eastern end is the remarkable collection of caves at 
Kadam; and beyond its western are many interesting remains of 
Buddhism and of ancient civilisation. The pass lies up the bed of a 
torrent, chiefly through slate rocks, and is subject to sudden floods. 
Burne’s camp had a narrow escape below the fort of AU Masjid. The 
dangerous months for floods are July, August, December, and January. 
The gradient is generally easy, except at the Land! Khdnd Pass, but is 
covered with loose stones, which become larger as the head of the 
stream is reached. The following details are condensed from Colonel 
MacGregor’s official account. 

Immediately on leaving Jarardd, the defensible ground may be 
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said to commence, as the spurs come almost up to that place in 
round bare knolls of low actual he’ght, but very sufficient command 
of ’the road. Kadam, however, 3 miles from Jamnid, is generally con- 
sidered to be the actual eastern entrance ; at this point the hills begin 
to close in, and 1000 yards farther the width of the pass is 430 feet ; 
the bed is easy, level, and covered with small shingle, —the hills on 
the left are very steep; 500 yards farther on, this width gradually 
lessens to 370 feet, the hills on cither side being sheer precipices. 
At 1200 yards farther the width is 190 feet, the hills being steep for 50 
or 60 feet in height, then sloping back ; S50 yards farther the width 
is 240 feet, the hills on the right being precipitous, and on the left 
rounded and practicable ; at 1050 yards farther the width is 280 feet, 
the hills being very steep on both sides ; 850 yards farther the width is 
210 feet, the hills on the right being perpendicular, and on the left not 
so steep ; 1050 yards farther the width is 70 feet, the hills being very' 
precipitous on both sides ; 500 yards farther the width is 230 feet, the hills 
on the left being precipitous, and on the right rounded and practicable ; 
2 miles farther the width is 250 feet, the hills on the right being per- 
pendicular, and on the left practicable; 1050 yards farther the width 
is 65 feet, the hills on both sides being verj' steep, those on the left 
perpendicular; 1050 yards farther the width is no feet, the hills on 
both sides being comparatively easy and practicable ; 880 yards farther 
the width is 210 feet, the hills on the left being steep, and on the right 
open and easy; 2 miles 220 yards farther the width is 200 feet, the 
hills on the left being steepish, and on the right open and comparatively 
easy. At Ali Masjid, 1300 yards farther, the width is 40 feet, the hills 
being perpendicular and impracticable. Between Kadam and this point, 
hfoorcroft says, the mountains on either hand are about 1300 feet high, 
slaty, and to all appearance inaccessible; 1450 yards farther the width 
is 270 feet, hills on left precipitous, on right comparatively easy; i 
mile looo yards farther the width is 390 feet, the hills being very steep ; 

miles beyond this lies the Laldbeg valley, which averages mile 
broad ; 880 yards farther the width is ro feet or less, the hills being 
quite perpendicular; in 1600 yards farther the road goes over the 
Landi Khana Pass, the \ridth being 140 feet, and the hills being very 
steep, especially on the left; 3^ miles farther the width is 300 feet, the 
hills being steep on the left, but not so precipitous on the right; 2^ 
miles farther the width is 200 feet, the hills being very steep on both 
sides; 3 miles farther is Dhaka, where the defile opens. The total 
■length of the defile, therefore, from Jamrdd to Dhdka is about 33 
miles. 

The elevation in feet of various points of the pass are — ^Jamnid, 1670 ; 
AH Masjid, 2433 J Khana, 2488 Landi Kotdl, 3373 ; Dhdka, 
1404, If the elevation of Jamrdd (3433) given by Mr. Scott of the 
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Survey is right, all these figures would be increased by 763 feet. The 
ascent over the Land! Kotdl Pass is narrow, rugged, steep, and generally 
the most difficult part of the whole road. Guns could not be drawn 
here except by men, and then only after the improvement of the road ; 
the descent is along a well-made road, and is not so difficult Just 
beyond Alf Masjfd the road goes over a bed of projecting and slippery 
rock, which makes this portion extremely difficult for laden animals. 
The Khdibar can be turned by the Tatara road, which enters the hills 
about 9 miles north of Jamrtid (another branch entering 2^ miles 
nearer), and either joins the Khdibar road at Luadgai, or keeps the 
north of the range and goes to Dhdka. 

During the first Afghdn war, the Khdibar was the scene of many 
skirmishes with the Afn'dis, and of some disasters to our troops. 
Colonel Wade, with from 10,000 to 11,000 of all arms, including the 
Sikh contingent, moved from Jamrdd on the aad July 1839 to Gagrf; 
here he halted a day and entrenched his position ; on the 24th July, he 
again marched to Ldld China ; on the 15 th, he moved to the attack 
of AH Masjid, sending one column of 600 men and 2 guns, under 
Lieutenant Mackeson, to the right ; and 1 1 companies of infantry, i 
6-pounder gun, and i howitzer to the left ; while below a column was 
placed to watch the mouth of Shddi Bagddi gorge. Both columns 
drove the enemy before them, the right meeting with some opposition, 
and the left getting into a position to shell the fort. On the 26th all 
•the enemy’s outposts were driven in, and on the 37th they evacuated 
the fort. The enemy had 509 Jazdilchis, or musket men, and were 
supported by several hundred Khdibaris. The British loss was 22 
killed and 158 wounded. After this there was no further opposition. 
A strong post" was left in .A.H Masjfd, and a detachment near Ldia China, 
to maintain communication with Peshawar, and a post of irregulars 
under Lieutenant Mackeson was placed near Dhaka. The post near 
Laid China was attiicked during the operations. It was garrisoned 
by Yusafzai auxiliaries, whose numbers had been thinned, and the 
survivors were worn down by continued sickness, when the Khdibaris, 
estimated at 6000 strong, attacked their breastwork. They w’ere long 
kept at bay, but the marauders were animated by the love of plunder, 
and persevered in their attacks. They were aware that the devoted 
garrison had recently received their arrears of pay, and that a sum of 
Rs. 12,000 was buried on the spot, which was an old Khdibar! haunt. 
Finally, they carried the weak field-work, and mercilessly put to the 
sword 400 of its defenders. They did not keep possession of it, but, • 
after repeating their vain attempts on AH Masjid and Captain Ferri.s’ 
posts in the valley, retired to their- mountains. .When Jalalabad wjis 
blockaded, it was proposed to send a force through the Khdibar to its 
relief, and, as a preliminary measure, Lieutenant-Colonel Moseley was 
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detached on isth January 1842 to occupy AH Masjid with two regiments 
of Native Infantry. He marched on the night of the 15th January, and 
reached the place with little opposition the next morning. Through 
some mismanagement, however, only a portion of the provisions requi- 
site for the two regiments accompanied them. It became necessary, 
therefore, to forward the residue without delay; and to this end, and 
with the purpose of afterwards moving upon Jaldlabid, Brigadier Wilde 
advanced from Jamrdd with the remaining two regiments (the 60th and 
30th Native Infantry) and 4 Sikh guns. But the appearance of Colonel 
Moseley’s detachment had alarmed the Afridis, who now rose, and, 
closing the pass, prepared to resist Brigadier Wilde’s entrance. The 
Brigadier, nevertheless, pushed onwards on the 19th January, and 
encountered the enemy at the mouth of the pass ; but; owing to the 
uselessness of the Sikh guns, and the inadequacy of his force with so 
powerful a body of the enemy advantageously placed in his front, his 
attempt to reach AU Masjid totally failed. The situation of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Moseley, shut up in Alf Masjid with scarcely any provisions, 
now became desperate, and he was forced to abandon Alf Masjid, and 
cut his way back to Jamrdd. 

The ne.xt occasion on which the IChaibar Pass was used as a great 
military road was when General Pollock advanced on the 6th April 
1843. On his return to India, the British army marched through the 
Khaibar in three divisions. The first, under General Pollock, passed 
through with no loss. The second, under General M'Caskill, was not 
equally fortunate ; one brigade being overtaken by night, left two 
mountjun-train guns with the rear-guard, which was suddenly attacked,, 
and the guns taken, though they were recovered next day. The rear- 
guard of General Nott’s force Avas also attacked between Landi 'Khana 
and Ldldbagh, and again on leaving Ali Masjid. 

With regard to the Afghan campaigns of 1878-1880, it must suffice 
to mention the brilliant capture of Ali Masjid by Ae British troops on 
the second day after the declaration of Avar, the successful passage of 
the Khaibar by Sir Samuel BroAvne’s force, and the unopposed occu- 
pation, first of Dhaka at the eastern mouth of the pass, and then of 
Jalalabdd in the plains beyond. The treaty of Gandamak, in M^y 
1879, left the Khdibar tribes for the future under British control. 

This treaty Avas considered as practically cancelled by the abdication 
of the Amir Ydkub, who signed it ; and the British Government reserves 
the right to make such readjustments on the frontier as may be needful. 
Acting on this principle, the British troops have been withdrawn from 
the Khdibar, leaving that and the Michni Pass in charge of the Afridis 
and other local tribes, — on the proAuso that the pass is always kept open 
for the British and for trade, but closed to all regular 'troops, Afghdn 
or othenvise, from the west. 
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Khair. — ^Western iahsll of Aligarh District, North-Western Provinces j 
stretching inland from the east bank> of the Jumna, and irrigated 
by distributaries from the Ganges Canal. Area, 406 square miles, 
of which 293 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 169,459 persons; land 
revenue, ;^3S,444; total government revenue, ;^39,oi7 ; rental paid 
by cultivators, 2,131; incidence of Government revenue per acre, 

2S. 8§d. 

Ehair. — Town in Aligarh District, North-Western Provinces, and 
headquarters of the above tahsil. Pop. (1872), 4850 persons. Situated 
on the road to the Jumna; distant from Aligarh t4 miles north-west 
Talisili, police station, post office, school, munsifi. During the Mutiny 
of 1857, the Chauhans occupied Khair, under Rio BhiSpal Sinh, who set 
himself up as Rija. On the ist of June, an expedition of the Agra 
volunteers, under Mr. Watson, surrounded the town, and captured the 
rebel leader, who was hanged by order of a court-martial. Later in the 
month, the Chauhans called in the Jats, attacked the town, and plundered 
or destroyed the Government buildings and the houses of the wealthy 
Mahijans and Banks. Local revenue in 1873, ;^96. 

Khairibad. — JPargand in Sltdpur tahsil, Sltdpur District, Oudh. 
Bounded on the north by Hargdm pargani; on the east by the Gon 
river ; and on the south and west by the Sariyan river, the two streams 
meeting at the southern extremity of the pargand, which forms their 
dodh. Originally in the possession of the Pdsis, who were ousted by 
the Bais and Kayasths ; but their descendants still hold many villages 
in the pargand. Constituted a pargand by Todar Mall in the reign 
of Akbar. Soil fertile; country well wooded and watered; the 'Gon 
and the Sardyan afford water communication, except during the dry 
months. Area, 12 7 J square miles, or 81,637 acres; of which 75 J 
square miles, or 47,815 acres, are cultivated, and 40 square miles, 
or 25,678 acres, are waste cultivable. Incidence of Government land 
revenue, 3s. i^d. per acre of cultivated area, 2s. 2^d. per acre of 
assessed area, and is. 8|d. per acre of total area. Rents are paid 
almost entirely in kind. Pop. (according to the Census of 1869, but 
allowing for recent transfers), Hindus, 48,934; Musalmans, r4,794 ; 
total, 63,728, viz. 34,600 males and 29,128 females. The town of 
Khairabad and the cantonment of Sitapur are situated in the par- 
gand, Large markets are held in three other villages. Six numerously 
attended Hindu fairs and three Musalmdn festivals are held, at all of 
which a brisk trade is carried on. Three military camping stations, 
at Sarayau on the Biswdn road, at Thompsonganj, and at Jaldlpur on 
the Lucknow road. 

Sibairdbdd. — ^Principal town of Sitapur District, Oudh ; situated 5 
miles south-east of Sitapur, the civil station and cantonment of the 
District, in lat. 27" 31' 30" n., and long. 80* 47' 35" e. The toiivn is 
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said to have been founded by one Khaira, a Fdsi, in the first year of 
the nth century, and to have been subsequently taken possession of 
by a Kdyasth family. In after years, many rcnt'ircc grants of portions 
of its site were made to Musalmins, who came in great numbers in the 
reigns of Bdbar and Akbar, but these grants were all afterwards resumed 
by the Nawdb of Oudli about i8ia IGiairabiid is the fifth largest town 
in Oudh, containing a population (1869) of 15,677, Hindus and 3 klusal- 
mdns being in about -equal proportions. Municipal revenue in 1876-77, 
;;^4oi ; expenditure, ;£‘3So ; incidence of taxation, 6d. per head of 
population within municipal limits. The town contains 40 mosques 
and 30 Hindu temples, besides a beautiful set of holy Muhammadan 
buildings, erected some forty years ago. These consist of a Kadam 
Rdsul, an Imdnibdra, and mosques with intervening courtyards, all’ 
surrounded by a handsome walL The public buildings consist of a 
police station, school, registration ofEce, post oflice, sardis^ etc. Four 
hdzdrs and markets are held daily. Large fair held in January, lasting 
ten days, and attended by an average of 60,000 persons. A second fair 
is held at the DasaMra festival, attended by about 15,000 persons. 
Annual value of bazar sales, about ;^34,ooo. 

£^airdbdd. — ^River in Bdkarganj District, Bengal. An offshoot of 
the Barisdl river at Rinihdt, flowing east of Bdkarganj town to 
Angaridhdt, a distance of 22 miles; whence it continues as the Nahdlia 
river, running a tortuous course, sometimes south-east and sometimes 
south-west, for 14 miles, as far as Patuakhdli; after which it is called the 
Guldchipd or Rabndbad river, and flows a southerly course for 20^ 
miles till it falls into the Bay of Bengal, just north of the Rabndbad 
islands. A branch of this river, called in different parts of its course 
the Fatudkhdli, Beghai, and Buriswar, falls into the sea under the latter 
name. 

Ehairagarh. — South - western tabsU of Agra District, North- 
Western Provinces ; consisting of a spur of British tenitoiy, almost 
sunounded by the Native States of Bhartpur (Bhurtpoie) and Dholpur, 
and largely intersected by wild ravines. Area, 220 .square miles, 
of which 149 are cultivated; pop. (1S72), 93,283; land revenue, 
;^i6,34t; total Government revenue, ;^i8,i37; rental paid by 
cultivators, ^^32,170; inddence of Government revenue per acre, 
2s. 3|d. ' ^ 

Ehairagarh. — Native State attached to Rdipur District, Central 
Provinces. Pop. (1872), 122,264, of whom 75,990 are Hindus, residing 
in 501 villages and 30,650 houses, on an area of 940 square miles, mostly 
lying in the richest part of the Chhatfsgarh’ plain. The ruh'ng family, 
which is Rdj-Gond, and descended from the royal family of Garha 
^landla, originally held only the small forest tract known as Kholwd, 
below the Sdletekri range; but they obtained extensive grants in 1818, 
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both from the Mandla princes and from the Marhatd rulers of Ndgpur. 
The last chief, L^l Fateh Sinh, was deposed, and died in 1874 ; and at 
present (1878) the State is under direct British management During 
the year 1876-77, the income amounted to £^.2,2^^, of which ;^ii,26i 
was derived from land revenue, according to a summary settlement con- 
cluded in 1874; and the expenditure to ;£9433, of which ;^3i49 was 
devoted to the chiefs family. The tribute was fixed at ;^47oo. Cotton, 
wheat, and gram constitute the chief products ; iron ore is also found in 
parts. Two of the principal passes through the Saletekri Hills between 
Chhatfsgarh and Nagpur lie in Khaimgarh; but a different line has 
been adopted for the Great Eastern Road. All the roads leading 
to the great grain mart of DoNGARGi\RH, near which will be the 
terminus of the Chhatfsgarh Railway, can at small cost be made 
good cold-weather routes j and a dispensary will shortly be opened. 
Khairagarh, the chief town, is at the junction of the Am and the 
Pfparia, 45 miles west by north from Raipur. Lat. 21® 25' 30" n., 
long. 81“ 2'’ E. 

Khair asra. — One of the petty States of Hiillar, K^thiawdr, Bombay ; 
consisting of 13 villages, with i independent tribute-payer. Estimated 
revenue (1876), £ 1900. Tribute of £2^6 is paid to the British Govern- 
ment, and;^35 to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

K hairi . — Small estate in Bhanddra District, Central Provinces; 8 
miles north of Sdkoli, on the Great Eastern Road, comprising 4 
villages, on an area of 8848 acres, of which 680 are cultivated. The 
forests yield abundance of inferior timber. The chief is a ICunbi, and 
the population chiefly Gond. • 

Khairigarh.- — Fargand in Nighasan tahsil, Kheri District, Oudh; 
situated between the Mohan and Sarju rivers, which border it on the 
north and south respectively ; bounded on the east by the Kauridla 
river, and on the Avest by Nepal State. The largest fargand in the 
District, being 47 miles from east to west and 12 from north to south. 
Area, 425 square miles, of which 263 miles are covered with State forests. 
Pop. (1869),. 33 ;o 46, of Avhom only 2063 are Muhammadans. Ahlrs 
form the principal Hindu paste, numbering 5500, or 16 per cent of the 
population. The Brahmans number 840 ; Kshattriyas, 1400, principally 
Bais and Pahdriyds ; Kurrafs, 3300. Crops, principally rice and barley. 
.The' only landed proprietor in the pargand is the Rdjd of Khairigarh, 
who owns 67 out of the 70 villages, the remaining 3 being the property 
of Government Government land revenue, ;^4963. The pargand 
is said to derive its name^ from the khair jungle, found here in great 
quantities. 

The early history of the pargand is lost in obscurity. It has been 
for many centuries the huge forest which it now appears. In the 
reign of Firoz-ud-din Tughlak, 1351-1388 a.d., it is related that the 
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Emperor established a chain of forts along the north bank of the river 
Sarju, to repel marauding expeditions on the part of the mountaineers 
of Dhoti and Garhwdl. Tradition states that the Emperor, with his 
son, ascended the tallest tower of the great Khairigarh forb He cast 
his eyes over the boundless sea of jungle, in which no house roof, no 
temple spire, no smoke, not any other sign of human habitation appeared, 
and was so appalled by the vast solitude, that he for ever abandoned the 
place at which he had spent two years in building and hunting. The fort 
was abandoned for centuries. Khairigarh first reappears in deeds granted 
to the kaningp family, which held office both in Khairigarh and KherL 
A deed signed by Akbar (1556-1605 a.d.) recites that Ahbaran, an Ahir 
of Khairigarh, had usurped dominion and was oppressing the people; 
and it directs the destruction of this chieftain, whose headquarters were 
at Kundanpur, near Khairigarh. The landholders of the pargana 
at that time were Bachhils, Bisens, Bais, and Kurmis. The B^chhils 
were succeeded by the Rijpisis, and these latter, in their turn, were 
ousted by the Lohdni Banjdras in the reign of Jahangir. Bio Kim 
Sinhwas the Banjira chief at the. beginning of the present century. 
He was a turbulent man, and his exactions led to a rebellion on the 
•part of his own people, and his defeat in 1800. In the following year, 
Khairigarh came into the hands of the British, being part of the 
territories ceded by the Nawib Wazfr. It remained in their possession 
till 1816, when it was handed over toOudh in exchange for a part of 
Jaunpur. In 1809, the English sent a force to punish the Kiji for his 
cruelty and exactions. He was taken prisoner and carried'- to Bareilly, 
where he died. His successor, in 1830,* was ousted by the Surajbans 
Kshattriyas, who had an ancient claim to the land, and to which tribe 
the present Raji belongs. Khairigarh finally came into British posses- 
sion on the annexation of Oudh. 

Khfl.ir igjirh. — Chief town in above pargand, Kheri District, Oudh ; 
situated on the left bank of the Suheli river, no miles north of Lucknow. 
Lat 28° 20' 35" N., long. 80’ 52' 55" E. ; pop. (1869), 1135. Built by 
AU-ud-din Tughlak, in order to check the depredations of mountaineers 
from Nep^ and Kumdun. Tieifenthaler, describing its condition eighty 
years ago, states it to be a fortified place, worthy of note as well on 
account of its excellent construction as of its size, being 4 or 5 miles 
in circuit The defences are built of huge blocks of- stone below, and 
above of bricks of unusual size; but it now lies .waste, and the site is 
infested with tigers and other wild beasts. The town is 2 miles north- 
east of the great fort, the intervening space being overgrown with trees 
and grassy jungla 

Khairi-Murat. — ^Mountain range in Rdwal Pindi District, Punjab j 
midway between the Lohdn river and the Chitta Pahir. Rises about 30 
miles from the Indus, and runs eastward for some 24 miles, a dreary ridge 
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of barren limestone and sandstone rock. Lat. 33" 28' n., long. 72“ 
49' 30" E. North of the range lies a plateau intersected by ravines j 
while southward a waste of gorges and dreary hillocks extends in a 
belt for a distance of 5 miles, till it dips into the fertile valley of the 
Lohdn, one of the richest tracts in Rdwal Pindi District The Khairi- 
Murat was formerly covered with jungle forest, but is now completely 
destitute of vegetation. 

Kliairpur.— Native State in Sind, also known as the territories of 
His Highness the Mir Alf Murid Khin Tilpur; lying between 26* 10' 
and 27* 46' N. lat, and bet^veen 68" 14' and 70' 13' e. long. Bounded 
on the north by Shikarpur District; on the east by Jaisalmfr (Jeysul- 
mere) State ; on the south by Haidardbad (Hyderabad) District ; and on 
the west by the river Indus. Its greatest length from east to west may 
be calculated at 120 miles, and its breadth from north to south at 70 
miles; area, according to Survey measurement, 6109 square miles; 
pop. (1872), 130,350 persons. 

Rhysical Aspects . — Like other parts of Sind, Khairpur consists of a 
great alluvial plain, the part bordering directly upon the Indus being 
very rich and fertile, though much of it is at the present time converted 
into moMris, QT hunting-grounds. With the exception of the fertile 
strip watered by the Indus and the Eastern Ndra (a canal which follows 
an old bed of the Indus), the remainder of the area is a continuous series 
of sandhill ridges covered with a stunted brushwood, where cultivation 
is altogether impossible. The country generally is exceedingly arid, 
sterile, and desolate in aspect. In the northern portion of the State is 
a small ridge of limestone hills, being a continuation of the low range 
known as the Ghar, which runs southward from Rohri for a distance of 
about 40 miles. On the top of the range are found oyster, cockle, and 
numerous other kinds of marine shells. ’ On a western outlying spur 
of this ridge is situated the fort of Diji. 

Khairpur is watered by five canals, drawn off from the Indus river, 
as well as by the Eastern Ndra. The largest and most important of 
these canals is the Minvah ; and it is upon the land watered by this 
stream and its branches that much of the indigo grown in the State is 
produced. There are several cuts from the Mirwah canal, which extend 
to the valleys near the sandhills, where the soil is apparently fertile, and 
largely cultivated on the occurrence of a good rainfall. No separate 
canal department exists under the MiVs rule; but when the clearing 
out of silt becomes necessary, it is generally done by the cultivators 
themselves, who receive for this work about a pound of flour per diem. 
The Eastern Ndra, which irrigates a portion of the State,, is a petty 
stream, except during the rains, when it spreads out into wide sheets 
of water; in the dry season it is but a series of sluggish pools. 
The belt of land through which this stream flows is composed of rich 
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alluvial^ soil, at present almost wholly uncultivated, but capable of 
producing excellent crops. 

The soil of Khairpur, especially in the strip adjoining the 
is very productive. The tract lying between the Mirwah Canal 
and the Indus is the richest part of the State, but cultivation is 
even there by no means so extensive as it might be. In the desert 
portion of Khairpur are pits of natron — an impure sesqui-carbonate 
of soda, always containing sulphate of soda and chloride of sodium. 
It is generally obtained by means of evaporation. The ■ natron 
pits are a source of income to the Mir, as many as a thousand 
camel-loads of this substance being annually exported to Northern 
and Central India, and also to the seaboard, each camel-load being 
taxed at 5s. 

The wild animals found in Khairpur. are the tiger, lynx, hyrena, wolf, 
jackal, fox, wild hog, deer, hare, and antelope. The birds and water- 
fowl are those common to Sind generally, such as bustard, wild geese^ 
snipe, partridges (both black and grey), and various kinds of wild duck 
(which arrive in the cold season). The reptiles are also the same as 
those common to the Province, and snakes abound as in other parts of 
Sind. The domestic animals comprise the camel, horse, bufialo, bullock, 
sheep, goat, mule, and donkey. 

History . — ^The present chief of Khairpur belongs to a Baluchi family 
called Tilpur ; and, previous to the accession of diis family, on the fall 
of the Kalhoid dynasty of Sind in 1783, the history of Khairpur belongs 
to the general history of Sind. In that year Mfr Fateh All Khan Talpur 
established himself as Rais or ruler of Sind; and subsequently his 
nephew Mir Sohiab Khdn Talpur, with two sons, named Mfr Rustam 
and All Murad, established the Khairpur branch of the Talpur rulers 
of Sind. The dominions of Mfr Sohiib Khan were at first confined to 
the town of Khairpur and a small adjacent tract of country ; but by 
conquest and intrigue he managed to enlarge them, until they extended 
to Sabzalkot and Kashmor on the north, to the Jiisalmfr Desert on the 
east, and to the borders of Kachh Gandavaon the west About the year 
1813, during the troubles in Eldbul incidental to the establishment of 
the Barakzai dynasty, the Mirs were able to refuse the further payment 
of the tribute which up to that date had been somewhat irregularly paid 
to the rulers of Afghanistan. Two years earlier than this, in i8ir, Mfr 
Sohrdb had abdicated in favour of his son Mfr Rustam ; but he appears 
to have endeavoured to modify this arrangement subsequently; and 
ultimately the jealousy between the two brothere, Mfr Rustam and Ah' 
Murifd, vras one of the factors in the crisis that called in the interven- 
tion of the British power. In 1832 the individuality of the Khairpur 
State, as separate from the dominions of the various other Talpur Mfrs 
in Sind, ^vas recognised by the British Government in a treaty) under 
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whicK the use of the river Indus and the roads of Sind were secured. 
When the first Kdbul expedition was decided on, the Sind Mfrs were 
required to assist the passage of the British through their territories, and 
allow of the occupation of Shikdrpur; most of the princes showed great 
disinclination to comply with these demands. But in Khairpur, Alt 
Murdd, who gradually succeeded in establishing his hold on the raisat, 
or chiefship, cordially supported the British policy ; and the result was 
that, after the battles of Miani and Daba had put the whole of Sind at 
the disposal of the British Government, Khairpur was the only state in 
that province that was allowed to retain its political existence under the 
proteqtion of the Paramount Power. In 1866 a sanad was granted to 
the present Chief, under which the British Government promised to 
recognise any succession to the Chiefship that might be in accordance 
with Muhammadan law. The present ruler of Khairpur, His Highness 
Mir All Murdd Kh^n, mentioned above as the youngest son of Mfr 
Sohrab IChanTalpur, ivas bom in the year 1815. He is entitled to a 
salute of 15 guns. 

Population. — ^The population of Elhairpur, according to the Census 
of 1872, is returned at 130,350 persons, or qi to the square mile. Of 
these, the proportion of Musalmans and Hindus is not known. The 
Muhammadans mostly belong to the Rdjur tribe, which is again sub- 
divided into numerous families. The Hindu inhabitants are principally 
Soda Thdkurs, or Rdjputs, who inhabit the e.xtreme eastern part of the 
State. They are a well-built and sturdy race, nomadic in their habits, 
and fond of a life of freedom. Their only wealth consists in their herds 
of camels, oxen, sheep, and goats. Their chief food is butter-milk or 
camel’s milk, and the coarsest grain. The Sindi language is generally 
used, and also a kind of cormpt Hindustani. 

Trade and Manufactures.^ etc. — ^The value of the articles annually 
exported from Khairpur to British Sind and the Native State of 
Jaisalmir has been approximately estimated at about 5J Idkhs of 
rapees (;^5 2,500), and that of the imported articles at somewhat 
more than 2^ lakhs (;^25,ooo). The principal exports are indigo, 
wool, cotton, and grmn. The imports are rice, wheat, barley, 
sugar, and piece-goods. The chief manufactures are cotton fabrics, 
such as woven sheets and coloured cloth ; silk fabrics, silver-ware of 
different kinds, lacquered wood-work, boots, shoes, horse trappings, 
swords, matchlocks, and earthen pottery for home consumption. A 
small quantity of salt and saltpetre is also manufactured. The lines of 
communication in the State are very few. Excepting the main trunk 
road from Haidardbad to Rohri, which passes through Khairpur at a 
distance of about 20 miles from the Indus, and another road connecting 
the same towns by a somewhat more direct routej there are no made 
roads in Mir All Murdd’s territory. The electric telegraph runs along 
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alluvial soli, at present almost wholly uncultivated, but capable of 
producing excellent crops- 

The soil of Khairpur, especially in the strip adjoining the Indus, 
is very productive. The tract lying between the Mirwah Canal 
and the Indus is the richest part of the State, but cultivation is 
even there by no means so extensive as it might be. In the desert 
portion of Khairpur are pits of natron — an impure sesqui-carbonate 
of soda, always containing sulphate of soda and chloride of sodium. 
It is generally obtained by means of evaporation. The natron 
pits are a source of income to the Mir, as many as a thousand 
camel-loads of this substance being annually exported to Northern 
and Central India, and also to the seaboard, each camel-load being 
taxed at 5s. 

The ivild animals found in Khairpur- are the tiger, lynx, hyaena, wolf, 
jackal, fox, wild hog, deer, hare, and antelope. The birds and water- 
fowl are those common to Sind generally, such as bustard, wild geese, 
snipe, partridges (both black and grey), and various kinds of wild duck 
(which arrive in the cold season). The reptiles are also the same as 
those common to the Province, and snakes abound as in other parts of 
Sind. The domestic animals comprise the camel, horse, buifalo, bullock, 
sheep, goat, mule, and donkey. 

History . — ^The present chief of Khairpur belongs to a Baluchi family 
called Tilpur j and, previous to the accession of this family, on the fall 
of the Kalhora dynasty of Sind in 1783, the history of Khairpur belongs 
to the general history of Sind, In that year Mir Fateh All Khan Tdlpur 
established himself as Rais or ruler of Sind; and subsequently his 
nephew Mir Sohrdb Khdn Tdlpur, with two sons, named Mir Rustam 
and Ali Murad, established the Khairpur branch of the Tdlpur rulers 
of Sind. The dominions of Mir Sohtdb Khdn were at first confined to 
the to^vn of Khairpur and a small adjacent tract of country ; but by 
conquest and intrigue he managed to enlarge them, until they extended 
to Sabaalkot and Kashmor on the north, to the Jdisalmir Desert on the 
east, and to the borders of Kachh Gandava on the west About the year 
1813, during the troubles in Kdbul incidental to the establishment of 
the Bdrakzdi d)masty, the Mirs were able to refuse the further pa)rment 
of the tribute which up to that date had been somewhat irregularly paid 
to the rulers of Afghdnistdn. Two years earlier than this, in i8iz, Mfr 
Sohrab had abdicated in favour of his son Mir Rustam; but he appears 
to have endeavoured to modify this arrangement subsequently; and 
ultimately the jealousy behveen the two brothers, Mfr Rustam and Alt 
Murdd, was one of the factors in the crisis that tailed in the interven- 
tion of the British power. In 1832 the individuality of the Khairpur 
State, as separate from the dominions of the various other Tdlpur Mfrs 
in Sind, was recognised by the British Government in a treaty, under 
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which the use of the river Indus and the roads of Sind were secured. 
When the first Kabul expedition was decided on, the Sind Mlrs were 
required to assist the passage of the British through their territories, and 
allow of the occupation of ShiHrpur; most of the princes showed great 
disinclination to comply with these demands. But in Khairpur, All 
Murad, who gradually succeeded in establishing his hold on the raisat, 
or chiefship, cordially supported the British policy; and the result was 
that, after the battles of Miani and Daba had put the whole of Sind at 
the disposal of the British Government, Khairpur was the only state in 
that province that was allowed to retain its political existence under the 
protection of the Paramount Power. In 1866 a sanad was granted to 
the present Chief, under which the British Government promised to 
recognise any succession to the Chiefship that might be in accordance 
with Muhammadan law. The present ruler of Khairpur, His Highness 
Mir Ail Murid Khin, mentioned above as the youngest son of Mfr 
Sohrab Khan Talpur, was bom in the year 1815. He is entitled to a 
salute of 15 guns. 

Population, — ^The population of Khairpur, according to the Census 
of rSya, is returned at 130,350 persons, or i;i to the square mile. Of 
these, the proportion of Musalmans and Hindus is not known. The 
Muhammadans mostly belong to the Rijur tribe, which is again sub- 
divided into numerous families. The Hindu inhabitants are principally 
Soda Thikurs, or Rdjputs, who inhabit the extreme eastern part of the 
State. They are a well-built and sturdy race, nomadic in their habits, 
.and fond of a life of freedom. Their only wealth consists in their herds 
of camels, oxen, sheep, and goats. Their chief food is butter-milk or 
camel’s milk, and the coarsest grain The Sindi language is generally 
used, and also a kind of cormpt Hindustani. 

Trade and Manufactures,, etc. — ^The value of the articles annually 
exported from Khairpur to British Sind and the Native State of 
Jaisalmir has been approximately estimated at about lakhs of 
rupees (;^52,Soo), and that of the imported articles at somewhat 
more than 2^ lakhs (^£25,000). The principal exports are indigo, 
wool, cotton, and grain. The imports are rice, wheat, barley, 
su^ar, and piece-goods. The chief manufactures are cotton fabrics, 
such as woven sheets and coloured cloth ; silk fabrics, silver-ware of 
different kinds, lacquered wood-work, boots, shoes, horse trappings, 
swords, matchlocks, and earthen pottery for home consumption. A 
small quantity of salt and saltpetre is also manufactured. The lines of 
communication in the State are very few. Excepting the main trunk 
road from Hmdarabad to Rohri, which passes through Khairpur at a 
distance of about 20 miles from the Indus, and another road connecting 
the same towns by a somewhat more direct route, there are no made 
roads in Mir AU Murdd’s territory. The electric telegraph runs along 
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the trunk road. The femes are chiefly on the Indus, are six in number, 
and have each one boat attached to them. They are — (i) Bindu, 
(2) Alipur, (3) Saga, (4) Rafidir, (5) Agro, (6) Niirpur. 

AgricttUun. — The principal grains grown in the State are jodr 
(Holcus sorghum), bdjra (Holcus spicatus), wheat, gram, various 
pulses, and cotton. Indigo is also largely cultivated. The fruit-trees 
are the mango (Mangifera indica), mulberry, apple, pomegranate, date, 
and others. The forest trees are the pi^al (Ficus religiosa), nim 
(Azadirachta indica), her (Zizyphus jujuba), jzVa, tali^ bahan, and kandi. 
The bush jungle consists principally of tamarisk; reed grasses are 
abundant There is good timber in the game preserves bordering on 
the Indus. The kandi tree grows luxuriantly in the valleys. 

Administraiion . — ^The total revenue of Kbairpur, which is collected 
not in cash but in kind, the Mir receiving one-third of the produce, is 
estimated to amount to j[5‘s4,24o. From this the sum o£j£rj,S4o 
must be deducted for jd^rs or alienations. The jd^rddrs are mostly 
the MiVs own sorts and the ladies of his family. 

There are only two courts of justice in the State; one permanent, 
and held at the town of Khairpur; the other is of an itinerant nature, 
always accompanying the Mir wherever he may be. A Hindu officer 
presides over the former, and two Muhammadan ilaulvis over the latter. 
All sentences passed by these courts require the MIT’s confirmation 
before they can be carried out. The punishments resorted to in the 
case of convicted persons are generally fine and flogging, with or without 
imprisonment The punishment of death is seldom inflicted, but His 
Highness has the power of life and death throughout his dominions. 
In civil cases the plaintiff is required to give to the State one-fourth of 
his claim as costs and expenses ; and it is, no doubt, on this account 
that but few suits are brought in the MIT’s courts, the litigating 
parties preferring to have them settled by means of panchdyais^ or 
friendly arbitration. There are only a few private schools in Khairpur. 
In these, Persian is taught to a slight extent by Miillas, who, for the 
instruction they afford, receive i pice (id.) weekly from the parents of 
each child. 

Climate, Medical Aspects, etc . — The climate of Khairpur, is repre- 
sented to be agreeable during about four months of the year, but 
fiercely hot during the remaining eight The fall of rain is slight, but 
dust storms are frequent, and have the effect of cooling the atmosphere 
to some extent The diseases common to the country are fevers, inter- 
mittent and remittent, ophthalmia, and several cutaneous affections. 
Organic affections of the liver are said to be rare. 

Khaiipur. — Chief town of Khai^ur State, Sind; situated on the 
Mirwah Canal, about 15 miles east of the river Indus. Lat 27* 31' 
30" N., long. 68 “ 48' 30" E. The town, which is irregularly built, 
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consists of a collection of mud hovels, intermingled with a few houses 
of a better description. It is very filthy, and, owing to the excessive 
heat of the place, and the deleterious influence of the stagnant marshes 
around it, decidedly unhealthy. ‘ The palace, covered with gaudy 
lacquered tiles of various hues, is situate in the midst of the bdzdry 
and presents but few points worthy of notice. Outside the town still 
stand the tombs of two Muhammadan saints — Pfr Ruhan Zii-ud-dln 
and Hdji Jafiar Shahid. The population, consisting of Muhammadans 
and Hindus, the former of whom greatly predominate in number, is 
estimated by some at from 4000 to 5000 persons, but by others as 
high as 10,000; recently (r875) it was returned at 7275. During the 
flourishing period of the Tdipur dynasty, Khairpur is said to have 
possessed not less than 15,000 inhabitants, but the place is now fast 
hastening to ruin and decay. The trade of Khairpur is principally in 
indigo, grain (Jodr and bdjrd)^ and oil-seeds, which form the chief 
articles of export j the imports being piece-goods, silk, 'cotton, wool, 
metals, etc. The manufactures comprise the weaving and dyeing of 
cloths of various kinds, goldsmith's work, and the making of fire-arms, 
swords, etc On the present site of the town of Khairpur, which owes 
its rise to Mir Sohrdb Khdn Tdlpur, there stood, prior to the year 1787, 
the village, of Boira, and the zamittddri or estate of the Phulpotras. 
It was selected as the residence of the chief Mirs of Northern Sind ; 
and for some time during Tdlpur rule, a British Resident was stationed 
here, in terms of the treaty of 20th April 1838, concluded behveen the 
British Government and the Mirs of Sind. 

Khairpur. — Municipal town in Muzaffargarh District, Punjab. 
Pop. (1868), 3539. Lat 29* 20' N., long. 70' 51' e. ; lies 6 miles 
south-west of iUipur, on a depressed site, below flood level from the 
Chendb, and therefore surrounded by an embankment, which has to be 
kept up at a considerable outlay. Brisk trade with Sind ; exports of 
wool, cotton, and grain; imports of cloth and sundries. Municipal 
revenue in 1876-77, £'^'16, or 3s. 4id. per head of population (2589) 
within municipal limits. 

Khairpur Dharki. — Government town in Rohri Deputy Collec- 
torate, Shikdrpur District, Sind ; situated about 65 miles liorth-east of 
Rohri to^vn. Lat. 28’ 3' n., long. 69’ 44' 30" e. Headquarters of a ta_p- 
paddr, with a vmsafirkhdna (travellers’ rest-house) ; vernacular school ; 
ihdnd police force of 7 men ; and cattle pound. Connected by road 
with the towns of Ubauro, Rawati, Mirpur, and Raharki. Pop. {iSjz), 
1602, consisting of 482 Muhammadans (mostly of the Dhar Mdlik, Kori, 
Muhana, Lohdr, Dakhan, Daya, and 'Shaikh tribes) and 1120 Hindus 
(chiefly of the Bania caste). The trade of Khairpur Dharki is princi- 
pally in grain, sugar, molasses, oil, and cloth. The Lohdrs are noted 
for their handiwork in pots, pipe bowls, knives, razors, etc. The 
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Dhars, who were once the principal landowners in Ubauro taluk, are 
thus referred to by Lieutenant Lester, a former Deputy Collector in Sind, 
in his report (1852) on the Districts on the left bank of the Indus ; — 
‘The Dhars are a race of Musalmans, originally Hindus, who emigrated 
from their native country of Tonk Jodah, near Delhi, under their 
chief, one Jodh Dhar, and settled in Ubauro. This migration took 
place about A.K. 551 (a.d. 1150). The Dhars took Ubauro by force of 
arms from the Odhdnas, a Muhammadan race, who formerly possessed 
it, and Jodh Dhar became the acknowledged ruler of Ubauro. Mm 
Khan, the hvelfth chief in succession from Jodh Dhar, was the first who 
surrendered his independence. He became subject to the kings of 
Delhi about a.d. 1634; and one of the first sanads is dated A.H. 
1052 (a.d. 1626), by which one-half of the grain produce is allowed to 
the Dhar chief, and the other half taken by the Delhi Government. 
About A-D, 179s, the Talpur chiefs, Mirs Sohrdb and Kiistam, wrested 
from the chief of Ubauro some of the west and south-west parts of that 
pargana near Si'rfaad, and called this acquired territory “ Nao Khdlsa.” 
The Dhars were, however, allowed the zaminddri of these lands, 
In 1817, the Tdipurs took Sabzalkot, two-thirds of which were appro- 
priated to the Haidardbad Mirs, and one-third to 'Mir Riistam. The 
Tdlpurs continued to encroach by degrees on the possessions of the 
Dhars in Ubauro, until one-half only remained in the possession of the 
latter. At length, on the death of Bhambii Khdn, his son Abdl Khair, 
was only allowed an eighth share of the Government revenue, besides 
zaminddri' The town of Khairpur Dharki is comparatively modem, 
having been founded about 1787 by the grandfather of Jdm Abul Khair 
Dhar, the present head of the Dhar tribe. 

Ehaiipnr Juso. — ^Village in Larkdna Deputy Collectorate, Shikaipur 
District, Sind ; situated about 10 miles south-west of Ldrgdna to^vn. 
Lat 27* 31' N., long, 68* 5' e. j pop. (1872), 955, of whom 296 are 
Musalmdns and 659 Hindus. Headquarters station of a tappaddr; 
police station, and musafirkhdiia (travellers’ rest-house). No manu- 
factures of any importance; local trade in jodr and rice. A yifgfr village, 
held by hlir Bijar Khdn Tdlpur, a lineal descendant of the Mir Bijar, 
who was murdered by the Kalhora prince Abdul Nabi Khdn. The 
jdgirddr resides in a small fort in the village. 

Khairpur Natheshdh. — Municipal ^age in Shikdrpur District, 
Sind; situated 8 miles south of Mehar town. Lat. 27“ 5' n., long. 67" 
46' 30" E. ; pop. (1872), 1430, viz, 840 Musalmdns (belonging, to the 
Sayyid and Sindi tribes) and 590 Hindus (chiefly Brdbmans and 
Lohanos). Municipal revenue (Z873-74), £sii expenditure, ;^ 35 - 
Police station. Government school, and cattle poimd. A jdgir village, 
in the possession of Mir Muhammad Khdir Talpur. ' 

Khajauli. — ^Village and headquarters of a police circle (Jkdnd) in 
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Darbhangah District, Bengal; situated on the river Dhauri about 12 
miles north-east of Madhubanl town, on the old road from Jaihagar to 
Mirzdpur. Lat 26" 26' 30" n., long. 85“ 56' 51" e. Small bi-weekly 
market for the sale of grain and cloth. 

Ehajri — small chiefship in Bhandara District; Central Provinces ; 
6 miles north of Arjuni, on the Great Eastern Road ; comprising only 
2 villages, with an area of 4359 acres, of which 1600 are cultivated. 
Lat. 21" 8' 30" N., long. 80" 10' e. The chief is a Halbd, and the 
population consists of Halbds and Gonds. 

Khajllha. — Town in Fatehpur District, North-Western Provinces. 
Lat 26“ 3' 10" N., long. 80° 33' 50" E. ; pop. (1872), 4094. Lies on 
the old Mughal road from Kora to Fatehpur, and formerly possessed 
considerable commercial importance. Chiefly noted at present for its 
manufacture of brass and copper wares, especially drinking and cooking 
vessels; The town retains some architectural remains of ancient 
grandeur, including the Bdgh Badshahi, a large enclosed garden with a 
bdraddri at the eastern end, and a considerable masonry tank; the 
gateway and walls of the handsome old.' sardi, through which ran the 
Mughal road to Agra and Etawah ; and a fine Hindu temple, dedicated 
to Siva, with a tank known as the Randon-ka-taldo. 

Ehaourd. — Village in Jessor District, Bengal; situated on the 
Chitrd river 8 miles north of Jessor town. Lat. 23* 17' N., long. 89“ 
17' E. One of the principal seats of date-sugar manufacture in the 
District, the village taking its name from the date-tree {k/iajur). 

Khajurahra. — ^Town in Hardoi District, Oudh ; 6 miles from Hardoi 
town. Pop. (1869), 3305, chiefly Chamdr Gaurs, who have held thd 
village since one of their ancestors drove out the Thatheras. Petty 
bi-weekly market. 

Khajarallll. — Ancient and decayed town in Chhatarpur State, 
Bundelkhand, North-Western Provinces; famous for its magnificent 
architectural remains. Pop. about 900. Situated at the south-east 
comer of the Khajur Sdgar, or Ninora Tdl Lake, 34 miles south of 
Mahoba and 18 miles south-east of Chhatarpur, on the Sagar (Saugor) 
and Hamirpur road Formerly the capital of the old Province of 
Jajhoti, which closely corresponded with the later Bundelkhand. 
Hiouen Thsang mentions it in the 7th century ; and General Cunning- 
ham attributes to the same early date a single pillared temple called 
Ganthai, and a high mound which probably conceals the mins of a 
Buddhist monastery. Numerous inscriptions of the Chandel kings have 
been discovered at various places in the neighbourhood Upwards of 
twenty temples' still stand in the town, and the ruins of at least as many 
more bear witness to its former greatness. On one alone. General 
Cunningham counted over eight hundred statues of half life-size, and 
eight sculptured elephants of like proportions. The inner shrine of this 
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edifice constituted in itself a splendid temple, and was crowded with 
figures. Captain Burt noticed seven large temples of exquisite carving, 
whose mechanical construction adapted them to last for almost indefinite 
periods. Most or all of these noble buildings must be referred to the 
great Chandel dynasty, who ruled at Khajurdbu, apparently irom a.d. 841 
to A.D. 1157. The modern village contains only about 160 houses. 

Kliakerera. — South-eastern tahsil of Fatehpur District, North- 
Western Provinces, lying along the north bank of the Ganges. Area, 
202 square miles, of which 127 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 87,153; 
land revenue, ^£’20,076 ; total Government revenue, ;^22,o86 ; rental 
paid by cultivators, j^3i,589 j incidence of Goverrunent revenue per 
acre, 3s. i^d. 

Ehaldxi. — Village in the centre of the KhaMri estate, Bdipur 
District, Central Provinces ; 13 miles from Raipur town. The seat of 
a revenue manager under the Marhattds. The four ancient temples 
built of uncemented stones, were raised, the legend says, by giants of 
old. At the top of a lofty eminence, orowned by huge granite boulders, 
stands a small ehab^ira, dedicated to Khaldri Devi, beneath which is 
yearly held a religious fair at the Chaiira Punava festival, about the end 
of March, attended by 3000 persons. 

Elialilabdd. — South-eastern tahsU of Basti District; North-Western 
Provinces, stretching north^rd from the bairk of the Gogra (Ghagra). 
Area, 555 square miles, of which 366 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 
307,717 ; land revenue, ;^25,462 ; total Government revenue, ^^28,014; 
rental paid by cultivators, ;^7o,33i ; incidence of Government revenue 
per acre, rs. 5^d. 

Khallikot. — A zaminddn estate in Ganjdm District Madras ; situated 
between 19* 24' and 19® 48' n. lat, and between 85’ 59' and 85“ 14' 
E. long. ; containing 8209 houses and (1871) 42,589 . inhabitants. 
Chief town, Khallikot ; pop. (1871), 2753. One of the most ancient 
samifiddns in the country, consisting of 238 villages, 53,701 acres in 
extent, and paying a peshkash dr tribute of ;£’i9oo. The country was 
occupied by British troops in 1769; and again, from 1771 to 1775, the 
Company's agents and troops were employed in maintaining order. • 

EHiambMlid. — One of the petty States in North Kathidwir, 
Bombay ; consisting of 4 villages, widi 2 independent tribute-payers; 
Estimated revenue in 1876, ;^6oo. Tribute of ;^40 is paid to the 
British Government, and to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

Khamblldlidr. — ^Town in Kdthiiwdr, Bombay. Lat 22* 12' N., long. 
69* 50' E. ; pop. {1872), 9067. 

KMmg’don. — Town in Akola District, Berar. Lat 20* 42' 30' N., 
long. 76* 37' 30" E. ; pop. (1867), 9432. The largest cotton mart in 
the Province. The market was established about 1820 A.D., when a few 
traders opened shops and began to trade v&ghi, raw thread, and a little 
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cotton. A branch State railway of 8 miles, opened in 1870, connects 
Khdmgdon with the G. I. Peninsula "Railway at Jalam. It is only worked 
about seven months in the year, from December to July, during the cotton 
season j in the remaining months a contractor is allowed to conduct a 
lorry service for the convenience of travellers. It is also made use 
of to a considerable extent for grain and other goods, being able to 
compete successfully with ordinary carts for light loads. Latterly con- 
siderable supplies of cotton have been diverted from Khamgdon to 
Shegdon, on the main line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
In good seasons, above 100,000 bullock-loads are brought into Khdm- 
gdon. The weekly market is held on Sunday. A branch of the 
Bombay Bank is open for business during the six busy months. To the 
east of the town is a large enclosed cotton market, having a small 
building in the centre which is used as an exchange room. The town 
is surrounded by low irregular hills, which are clothed with trees, and 
give it a picturesque character. There is a supply of good water from 
upwards of 400 public and private wells. The public buildings are — 
the Assistant Commissioner’s court-house; a handsome sardi; travellers’ 
bungalow; dispensary and post office; police station; large school- 
house ; market shed. Of the private buildings, those erected by the 
European merchants are the most conspicuous ; of these, the principal 
are the Berir Ginning Company’s and the Mofussil Pressing Com- 
pany’s factories, which all possess steam machinery for full-pressing 
cotton. Several gardens in the town produce good fruits and vegetables. 
The Assistant Commissioner is judge of the Small Cause Court, and 
has a Magistrate’s full powers; a tahsilddr is also stationed at Kh^m- 
gdon, and there is a sub-treasury. Kh^mgion is a municipality under 
Act IV. of 1873. In 1876-77, the municipal receipts were ^^1420; 
expenditure, ;^ii88; incidence of taxation, 2s. p^d. per head of 
population within municipal limits. 

Eha-moung-khyouiig. — Revenue circle in Ramri Island, Kyouk- 
hpyii' District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Area, 14 square 
miles. Pop. (1876), 1224; gross revenue, £100. 

Khampti Hills . — A tract of country on the extreme eastern frontier 
of Assam, bordering on Lakhimpur District; occupied by the Khamptis, 
a hill tribe of Shan origin, akin to the Ahams. The original seat of 
this tribe appears to have been the hilly country at the sources of the 
Nawadi river, known as Bar-khamptf, which was visited by Captain 
Wilcox in 1826. About the middle of last century, owing to internal 
dissensions, a colony of Khamptis migrated into Assam and estab- 
lished themselves in the Division of Sadiya. Their chief assumed 
the title of Sadiyd Khoi Gosiiin, and was recognised by the British 
Government. On his death, the Dmsion of Sadiya was taken under 
British administration, and difficulties arose with the Khamptis. In 
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1839, they cut off the outpost at Sadiya, with its garrison of Sepoys and 
Sritish commandant This outbreak was sternly suppressed, and for 
several years the Khamptis led a hunted life. They have now resumed 
peaceful habits, and new colonies of their tribesmen from beyond the 
frontier have recently joined their settlements on the Tengdpdni and Nod 
Dihing rivers. According to the Census of 1872, the total number of 
Khamptis in the settled portion of Lakhimpur District is 1562 souls. 
The Khamptis are far in advance of all the neighbouring tribes in know- 
ledge, arts, and civilisatioiu They are Buddhists, and have regular 
establishments of priests, well versed in the mysteries of that religion. 
A large proportion of the laity can read and write in their own language. 
The priests carve with great taste in wood, bone, or ivory. - The chiefs 
pride themselves upon their manual dexterity in working in metals, and 
in omamentmg their shields of buffalo or rlWoceros hide -\vith gold and 
lac. The women are skilled in embroidery. The dress of both men 
and women is marked by simplicity and neatness. 

Khanbaala. — ^Town in Bahdwalpur State, Punjab; a place of some 
importance, near the left bank of the Panjnad. Lat 29“ 4' n., long. 
70° 52' E. The neighbouring country, fertilized by the inundations, 
produces abundant crops of grain. 

EQtanddnsa. — Pargand in Bfkdpur iahsil, Faiz^bid (Fyzabad) 
District, Oudh ; situated along the north bank of the Gumtl It con- 
tains 128 villages, covering 116 square miles, of which 65 are cultivated. 
Pop. (1869), 70,905, viz. 66,698 Hindus and 4207 Muhammadans.' 
Tradition states that about six hundred years ago, one Kh^de, a 
Bhar chief, while on a pilgrimage to Ajodhya with his brothers, came 
to the neighbourhood of the present Khandansa, and, finding it fertile 
and uninhabited, took possession of it and founded four villages — 
Khanddnsa, Urwa, Bhakauli, and Dehli Girdhar — calling them after his 
own and his brothers’ names. The jiargurid remained in the hands of 
the Bhars, until one Deo Bdi, a Bisen of Manjhauli, happened to stop 
at Bhakauli on his way to bathe in the Ganges. During his stay, a 
quarrel arose between him and the Bhars, which ended in his putting 
them to the sword and taking possession of Bhakauli. Subsequently 
his descendants made themselves masters of Urwa and Khandansa, 
with other villages in neighbouring pargands, of which, after the lapse 
of thirty-five generations, they are still zamttiddrs. ■ 

Kha.Tida.uli. — Village in Bhigalpur District, Bengal ; situated within 
a short distance of the Nepdl frontier. Lat. 26’ 26' 58' N.’, long. 86* 49' 
6T E. Although the population is small (r396), a large bi-weekly hdi 
or market is held here, and it is considered one of the most fiourishing 
. seats of trade in the north of the District It exports large quantities 
of rice, oil-seeds, and mahud^ and in favourable seasons is a centre for 
. import trade from Nepal. 
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Kha.nda. ' nH . — TaJtstl of Agra District, NorthAVestern Provinces; 
lying in the Dodb portion of the District, along the north bank of the 
Jumna, and much intersected by ravines. Area, 219 square miles, 
of which 158 are cultivated. Pop. (1872), 119,270; land revenue, 
;^i 8,3I7; total Government revenue, ^19,989; rental paid by culti- 
vators, ;^34,oo4; incidence of Government revenue per acre, 2s. 53d. 

Khfl.Ti dft.qh. — British District of the Bombay Presidency, lying 
between 20“ 15' and 22* n. laL, and between 73" 37' and 76“ 24' e. 
long. Area, 10,162 square miles ; population in 1S72, 1,028,642 persons. 
Bounded on the north by the Sdtpura Hills ; on the east by Berar ; on 
the south by the Sdtmdla or Ajanta Hills ; on the south-west by the 
District of Ndsik ; and on the west by Baroda territory and the petty 
State of Sagbdra. Chief town, D«ulia.v. 

Physical Aspects . — ^'fhe chief natural feature is the river Tdpti, which, 
entering at' the .south-east corner of the District, flows in a north- 
westerly direction, dividing Khandesh into two unequal parts. Of 
these the larger lies towards the south, and is drained by the river 
Girnx Northwards beyond the alluvial plain, which contains some of 
the richest tracts in Khandesh, the land rises towards theSAXPun^v Hills. 
In the centre and east, save for some low ranges of barren hills, the 
country is level, and has in general an arid, unfertile appearance. 
Towards the north and west, the plain rises into a difficult and rugged 
country, thickly wooded, and inhabited by tribes of Bhfls, who chiefly 
support themselves on the wild fruits of the forest and by the profits of 
wood-cutting. The drainage of the District centres in the Tapti, which 
receives thirteen principal tributaries in its course through Khandesh. _ 
None of the rivers are navigable, and the Tdpti flows in too deep a bed 
to be made use of for inigation. The District on the whole may be 
said to be fairly well supplied with .surface water, for besides the rivers 
that flow during the whole year, the channels of many of the smaller 
streams are seldom entirely witlrout water. In 1S73-74, 29,070 wells, 
tanks, etc. were utilized for irrigation. The principal mountaui ranges 
are — in .the north, the Satpura Hills, dividing the valleys of the Tdpti 
and the Narbadd (Nerbudda) ; in the south-east, the Hati ; in the south, 
the Sdtmdla or Ajanta range, separating Khandesh from the Deccan 
tableland; on the west, between Kliandesh and Guzerat (Gujardt), is 
the northern extremity of the Saliyddri range. ‘ Khandesh is not rich 
in minerals. A large area is under forest; but the want of conser- 
vancy-rules in the past, and the destructive habits of the hill tribes, have 
robbed the jungles of most of their valuable timber. The forest revenue 
for the year 1876-77 was ;^5S5o. Wild beasts are numerous, com- 
prising the tiger, leopard, hunting chita^ bear, lynx, wolf, bison, sdmbhar 
deer, nilsdiy spotted deer, antelope, ravine deer, and the four-horned 
deer. At the time of the introduction of British rule, and for many 
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years after, tigers and leopards were found in every part of the 
District late as 1S58, tigers were numerous; but since then they 
have been very closely hunted, and during the ten years ending 1876 
as many as 147 were killed. This, together with the spread of tillage, 
has driven the tiger almost entirely out of the plains into the Sdtpura 
Hills in the north, the Hati and Satmdia ranges in the south-east and 
south, and the rough hilly country in the west 

History . — In the year 1802, Kbandesh was ravaged by Holkaris army. 
For two seasons the country remained waste, the destruction and ruin 
bringing on a severe famine. In the years that followed, Khandesh 
was further impoverished by the greed and misrule of the Peshwis. 
The people leaving their peaceful callings, joined together in bands, 
wandering over the country, robbing and laying waste. In this state, 
in 1S18, the Dbtrict passed into Sritish hands; order was soon estab- 
lished, and has never since been disturbed. 

Population . — ^'fhe Census returns of 1872 disclosed a total population 
of 1,028,642 persons, residing in 3.;47 villages and 229,899 houses; 
density of the popukition, 101 per square mile; houses per square mile, 
22; persons per village, 298; persons per house, 4*47. Classilied 
according to sex, there were 530,610 males and 498,032 females; 
proportion of males, 5158 per cent. Classified according to age, there 
were, under 12 years— 199,743 boys, and 185,938 girls; total children, 
383,681, or 37*49 per cent of the population. Classified according to 
religion, there were 948,279 Hindus, 79,359 Musalmins, 61 Parsis, 
517 Christbns, 36 Jews, 59 Sikhs, 5 members of the Brdlima Samdj, 
and 326 ‘others.’ 

Besides the Marhattd cultivators, who are Kunbis by caste, large 
numbers of Pardeshis and Rdjputs have long been settled in the 
District Another class of cultivators worthy of notice are the Gujars, 
the most Industrious and well-to-do of the agricultural population. 
Their name, and their habit of speaking Gujardthf among themselves, 
show that they are immigrants from Guzerat (Gujarat), But they must 
have lived for m.any years in Khandesh, as in many villages they hold 
hereditary grants of money and land Most of the traders are foreigners 
— Banias from Mdrwdr and Guzerat, and Bbdtids, late comers from 
Bombay. Wandering and abori^nal tribes Ibrra a large section of 
the population- The Bhfls, with a total strength of 122,092, or ii‘87 
per cent of the whole, are the most important Many of them ate 
employed in police duties, and as village watchmen. But though most 
have settled down to peaceable ways, they show little skill in forming. 
Since the introduction of British rule into Khandesh, the efforts made, 
.i-hy kindly treatment and the offer of suitable employment, to win the 
' “■ Bhils from a disorderly life, have been most successful Banjitas or 
Lamdnis, the pack-bullock carriers of former times, have suffered 
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aiuch by the increased use of carts and by the introduction of the 
railway. A few are well-to-do traders. But most of them live apart 
from the villages, in bands or tdnjdds, each with its own leader or ndik. 
Forced to give up- their old employment, they now live chiefly by 
grazing, and cutting grass and wood. The Musalmdn section of the 
population is poor, and employed chiefly as messengers, policemen, and 
^ay-labourers. 

■' AgncitUure supports 510,301 persons, or 49 ‘60 per cent, of the entire 
population. All varieties of soil — ^black, red, and light,* from the richest 
to the poorest — are found. The agricultural stock in State villages 
amounted in 1875-76 to 90,943 ploughs, 65,166 carts, 339,020 bullocks, 
240,735 cows, 141,263 buffaloes, 16,839 horses, 214,370 sheep and 
goats, and 7013 asses. The District contains many fine cows and 
bullocks, brought chiefly from Niph^r and Berar. But the bulk of the" 
village cattle are small and poor, reduced during the hot season to the 
most wretched condition. The horses also are small, and of little value. 

To improve the breed. Government has introduced stud horses and bulls. 
Certain tracts have, from their rugged character and unhealthy climate, 
been excluded from the Survey operations. Out of 3,453,549 acres, 
-„the total area of Government cultivable land, 2,415,638 acres, or 6g'g4 
per cent, were taken up for cultivation in 1875-76. Of these, 197,283 
acres, or 8 ‘16 per cent., were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 
2,218,355 acres under actual cultivation (3026 acres of which were 
twice cropped), grain crops occupy 1,168,598 acres, or S2’68 per cent, j 
pulses occupied 126,840, or 572 per cent, ; oil-seeds occupied 242,519, 
or io’93 per cent. ; fibres occupied 630,748, or 28*43 cent, of 
w'hich 629,667 acres were under cotton; and miscellaneous crops 
occupied 52,676 acres, or 2*37 per cent Irrigation is more extensively 
practised in Khandesh than in the Deccan and Southern Marhattd 
country. The principal agricultural products exported are wheat, gram, 
linseed, sesamum, and cotton. Millet is retained for local consumption, 
and forms the staple article of food. Indigo and opium, once important 
products, are now no longer grown. Thirty years ago, the poppy was a 
favourite crop ; but in 1853, the Khandesh opium factory was closed, 
and the further cultivation of the poppy forbidden. On the other hand, 
the area under linseed and cotton has increased from year to year. Tavo 
descriptions of foreign cotton, Dharw'dr and Hinganghdt, have been 
successfully introduced. Cotton is seldom grOAvn oftener than once in 
^ three years in the same field, Avhether of black or light soil, the inter-. 

- mediate crops being Avheat and Indian millet. A Government farm has 
been established at Bhadgdoa Almost every year is marked by some 
partial failure of the crops. The District is liable to floods, the rivers 
overflowing the country for a considerable distance from their banks, v ' 
The most severe famine on record is that of 1802, Avhen grain sold at 
VOL. v. z 
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three pounds per rupee. Great numbers of people died, and large 
tracts were left waste and deserted. Scarcity also occurred in 1824, 
1832, 1845, 1876-77. 

Indmtrics . — ^The Trunk Road from Bombay to Agra passes through 
the District, and of late years roads have been made along all the 
chief lines of traffic The Great Indian Peninsula Railway runs for 
124 miles through the District from east to west. The chief exports 
are food grains, oil-seeds, butter, indigo, wax, and honey. The chief 
imports — salt, spices, niet.al, piece-goods, yam, and sugar. The most 
important article of trade is cotton. There are ten steam cotton presses, 
and one steam factory for spinning and weaving cotton. Of late years, 
many Bombay mercantile houses have cstiblishcd agencies in Khandesh; 
and towards the cast, in the rich Tipti valley, Jalgaon and Bbusdwal arc 
rising into centres of an important trade Among declining industries 
may be noticed tlie manufacture of coarse paper, the spinning of yam 
by Mhar women, the handloom weaving of coarse cotton cloth, and the 
manufacture of wa.\ bangles. The internal trade is carried on by means 
of weekly markets, and a succession of fairs and religious feasts. The 
rates of interest vary from 9 to 24 per cent, per annum, rising in some 
cases as high as 36 per cent. Labourers cam 5jd a day; bricklayers 
and carpenters, is. 3^d. The current prices of the chief articles of food 
during 1S76 were, for a rupee (2s.) — ^wheat, 34 lbs. ; jodr^ 58 lbs. ; rice, 
22 lbs. ; ddl (split peas), 32 lbs. 

Admmistralion . — Tlic total revenue raised in 1876-77, under all 
heads — imperial, local, and municipal — .amounted to _;^422,29i, showing 
an incidence of taxation per head of 8s. c^d. ’ The land tax forms the 
principal source of revenue, amounting to ^303,706. Other important 
items are st.amps and c.xcise. The District local funds, created since 
1S63, for works of public utility and nural education, yielded a total 
sum of _;^29 ,i 69. There arc iS municipalities, containing an aggre- 
gate popuLation of 127,689 persons; tot.al municip.al revenue, ^7835, 
the incidence of taxation varying from 3d. to 2s. pid. per head. The 
administration of the District in revenue matters is entrusted to a 
Collector and 8 Assistants, of whom 5 are covenanted civilians. For 
the settlement of civil disputes, there are ri courts; the number 
of suits decided in 1S76 was 20,350. The total strength of the regular 
police for the protection of person and property consisted of 1772 
officers and men, being i policeman to every 621 of the population. 
The total cost was ^1^26,9 19, equal to as. 3d. per square mile of area 
and 6id. per head of population. The number of persons convicted 
of any offence,- great or small, was 3043, being i to every 338 of the 
population. Education has wdely spread of late years. In 1S55-56, 
there were only 7 Schools, attended by 715 pupils. In 1S76-77, there 
were 272 schools, attended by 16,249 pupils, or, on an average, i school 
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for every 9^ inhabited villages. There is one library, and two vernacular 
newspapers were published in 1876-77. 

Medical Aspects . — The average rainfall during the five years ending 
1875-76 was 25 inches a year. The prevailing diseases are fever and 
skin affections. Nine dispensaries afibrded medical relief, in 1876-77, 
to 829 in-door and 43,003 out-door patients, and 33,817 persons were 
vaccinated. 

Khandgiri. — Hill in Puri District, Orissa; situated about 12 miles 
west of the road from Cuttack to Puri, and 5 miles east of Bhuvaneswar. 
Lat. 20° 16' If., long. 85” 50' E. Twin sandstone hills, Khandgiri and 
Udayagiri, rise abruptly out of the jungle, separated by a narrow gorge, 
each of which is honeycombed into caves and temples cut out of the 
rock. These cave dwellings are believed to form the very earliest 
memorials of Buddhism in India. They are of various ages, and of 
different degrees of architecture. The oldest of them consist of a single 
cell, little larger than a dog-kennel, cut in the face of scarcely acces- 
sible precipices, and with no signs of even the primitive carpentry 
architecture. Others of a somewhat later date are shaped into strangely 
distorted resemblances of animals. One has from time immemorial 
been known as the Snake Cave, another as the Elephant Cave, a third 
as the Tiger Cave. This last stands out from the rock in the form 
of a monstrous wild beast’s jaw, with nose and eyes above, and teeth 
overhanging the entrance to the cell. Such cells in their turn give 
way to more comfortable excavations, shaded by pillared verandahs, 
and lighted by several doors, which again are succeeded by others still 
more elaborate. Of the last, the most important is a two-storied 
monastery, kno^vn as the Rdnf-mir or Queen’s Palace, highly sculptured 
in, bas-relief. These sandstone caves, as a whole, represent ten centuries 
of human existence, or from 50° to 500 a.d. The oldest are on 
Udayagiri HiLL,'the more modem ones being on Khandgiri, whose 
summit is crowned by a Jain temple erected by the Marhattds at the 
end of the last century. 

KhandgOsL — Village and headquarters of a police circle {tjidnd) 
in Bardwdn District, Bengal ; situated on the road from Bardwan to 
Sondmukhi and Bdnkura. Lat. 23” 12' 30" N.,Tong. 87° 44' 20" e,^ 

Khandia.— One of the petty States of •Jhala^vdr, in Kdthiawar, 
Bombay; consisting of 1 village, ivith 2 independent tribute-payers. 
^Estimated revenue in 1876, ;^ 294 . Tribute of ;^8o is paid to the 
' British Government, and to the Nawab of Junagarh. 

KhandpAra. — Native State in Orissa, lying between lat. 20“ ii' 
' 15" and 20“ 25' N., and l,ong. 85’ i' and 85" 24' 40" e. Bounded on 
the north by the Mahdnadi river, which separates it from Narsinhpur 
and Baramba; on the east by Bdnki and Puri District; on the south 
by Puri and Naydgarh; and on the west by Daspalld. The State 
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originally formed part of Naydgarh, and was separated from it about 
200 years ago by a brother of the Naydgaih Kdjd, who established his 
independence. The present chief, a Rdjput by caste, is the eighth in 
descent from the founder. The country forms a very valuable terri- 
tory, and is one of the best cultivated of the Orissa States. Fine 
sdl timber abounds in the hilly parts of the State, and magnificent 
banian and mango trees stud the plain. It is intersected by the Kuaria 
and Dauka rivers, small tributaries of the MahdnadL Area, 244 square 
miles, with 32r villages and 12,109 houses. Pop. (1872), according' to 
religion — Hindus, S7)Oo7, or 93‘6 per cent j Muhammadans, 38, or *1 
per cent; ‘others,’ 3832, or 6 ‘3 per cent; total, 60,877, viz. males, 
30,234, and females, 30,643. Proportion of males, 497 per cent ; 
density of population, 249 per square mile ; villages per square mile, 
I ’31; persons per square mile, 190; houses per square mile, 50; 
persons per house, 3. Classified according to race — aboriginal, tribes, 
3561, or 5‘9 per cent., mainly composed of Kandhs (1596) and 
Savars (1126); semi-Hinduized aborigines, 6438, or io‘6 per cent, 
consisting principally of Pans (3577), Mihtirs (1547), and Kanddras 
(1064); Hindu castes, 50,840, or 83*5 percent'; Muhammadans, 38. 
The largest village and principal seat of trade is Kdntilo, on the banks 
of the Mahdnadi, lat. 20" 21' 46" n., long. 85“ 14' 20" e. ; pop. (1872), 
5386. Five other villages also contain upwards of 100 houses — ^viz. 
Khandpdra, the capital of the State, and residence of the Rdja, 
lat 20° 15' 50" N., long. 85" 12' 51" E., 680 houses; Biengonid, lat 
20“ 15' 8" N., long. 85* 16' E., 3II houses; Fatehgarh, lat. 20° 17' 37" 
•sf., long. 85* 22' 32" E., 158 houses; Banmalipur, lat 20* 16' 14" n., 
long. 85’ 15' 12" E., 130 houses; Nemdpol, lat 20' 16' ro" x., long. 
85’ 16' 14" E. Estimated annual revenue of the chief, ;^3258 ; tribute, 

Khandtarn. — ^Town in Champdtan District, Bengal. Lat 26’ 40' 
15" N., long, 85” 5' 45" E. ; pop. (1872), 6207. 

Khandwa. — ^The eastern taJisil or revenue Subdivision in Nimdr 
District, Central Provinces; situated between' 21* 32' and 22" 13' N. 
lat, and between 76” 6' 30" and 77“ i' e. long. Pop. (1872), 109,622,' 
residing in 344 townships or villages and 20,613 houses, on an area of 
1553 square miles. 

Khandwa. — Headquarters and civil station of Nimdr District, 
Central Provinces. Lat 21° 50' n., long. 76“ 23' e. ; pop. (1S77), 
14,119. Khandwa is perhaps the most advancing town in the Central 
Provinces. It has a station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
where the whole traffic of Central India towards Bombay meets the 
line. Thus it has entirely superseded Burhanpur, the ancient centre, 
of trade between Malwd, the Narbada (Nerbudda) valley, and the 
Deccan. Kxtensive barracks have been built for the relays of troops 
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who pass through in the cold season, and also a good travellers’ 
bungalow with a spacious sardi or native rest-house, near the 
railway station. The Arabian geographer, A 1 Biruni {circa looo a.d.), 
mentions Khandwa; and a century later, it was a great seat of Jain 
worship. The mound on which the town stands has supplied many 
finely carved pillars, cornices, and other remains of the old Jain 
buildings, which have been built into Brahmanical temples, the walls 
of the Marhattd fort, and other structures; besides forming materials 
for the Sivaite temples surrounding the four kunds or water reservoirs, 
one of which is on each side of the town, that on the west side 
bearing the date .-^.d. 1132. Ferishta describes Khandwa as the seat of 
a local governor of the Ghori kingdom of Malwa in 1516. The town was 
burnt by Yaswant Rjio Holkar in 1802, and again partially by Tdntia Topi 
in 1858. The civil station, 2 miles east of the town, contains a court- 
house, circuit-house, and church. The road to Indore is in good repair. 

Khangarh. — Municipal town in Muzaffargarh District, Punjab; 
situated about 2 miles from the present bed of the Chendb, and 1 1 miles 
south of Aluzaffargarh. Lat. 29° 55' n., long. 71“ 12' e. ; pop. (1868), 
4387. Headquarters of a police subdivision, and originally chosen as 
the civil station of the District ; but the site was carried away by the 
river before its occupation. Owes its importance to the family of 
Muzaffar Khdn, whose brother fortified the town, and fixed his residence 
in it. Brisk export of indigo to Afghanistan, and of cotton and molasses 
to Sind; imports of sugar from Lahore, and salt from Find Dadan 
Khdn. Police station, post office, school-house, dispensary, sardi. 
Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ^377, or 2s. sfd. per head of popula- 
tion (2778) within municipal limits. 

'K'ha.nid. - dha.Tia.. — ^One of the petty States in Bundelkhand, under 
the political superintendence of the Central India Agency and the 
Government of India. It originally formed part of the Orchhd orTehri 
State, the having been granted by UditSinh to his younger brother, 
Aman Sinh, about the year 1703. After the dismemberment of the 
Orchhd State by the Marhattds, the Peshwd granted a sanad for the 
jagir to Amir Sinh. For a long time the claim to feudal suzerainty 
over Khanid-dhdna was disputed between the Marhattd State of Jhdnsi 
and Orchhd. However, in 1862, when the Jhdnsi Raj was extinct, it 
was decided that the Khanid-dhdnayVz^frwas directly dependent on the 
British Government, as it had undoubtedly formed part of the Marhattd 
conquests, to which the British Government had succeeded. The 
present Chief, Chhatar Sinh, is a Hindu Bdndela, born about 1863. 
The area of the State is about 84 square miles; its population in 1875 
was estimated at 8000 ; revenue, ;;^2ooo. The State is in a wild tract 
of country, with much hill and jungle, west of the Betwa river and 
south-west of Orchhd. 
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Khanna. — Municipal town in Ludhidna District, Punjab. Lat. 
30* 42' N., long. 76* 16' E. ; pop. (1S68), 3408. Situated on Grand 
Trunk Road, and Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Railway, 27 miles south-west 
of Ludhiina. Only important from possession of a railway station. 
Headquarters of a police subdivision {i/idnd). Municipal revenue 
in 1875-76, ;^i6o, or iijd. per head of population within municipal 
limits. 

Kha -nonng-tn. — Revenue circle in Angyf township, Rangoon 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Pop, (1876), 5728; gross 
revenue, ;£’307S- 

Ehinpur. — Government village in Shildrpur District, Sind ; situated 
about 8 miles north of Shikdrpur town. Lat. 28" o' 15" rr., long. 
68° 47' E, ; pop. (1872), 2807, viz. 1849 Muhammadans (principally 
belonging to the Bapar and Sethar tribes) and 958 Hindus (of the 
Lohdni caste). Headquarters of a iappaddr, rvith police station, musa- 
firkhdna (travellers’ rest-house), and cattle pound. Manufactures — 
weaving, shoemaking, and pottery. Trade chiefly in agricultural pro- 
duce. 

Ehanpur. — Commercial town in Bahdwalpur State, Punjab ; situated 
on the Ikhtianvah, a navigable canal from the Panjnad. Lat. 30® 9' n., 
long. 71° 16' E.J estimated pop., 10,000. Ruinous mud fort; good 
roofed bdzdr. The country in the immediate neighbourhood is irrigated, 
and supports a considerable population; but the sandy desert to the south 
presents the usual barren appearance of the Punjab uplands. Thornton 
says that Khdnpur bears marks of having formerly possessed greater 
importance than at the present time. It now forms a station on the 
Indus Valley State Railway. 

Khan ua. {K/idima ), — Town in Bhaitpui (Bhurtpore) State, Raj- 
putdna; situated on the road from Agra to Ajmere, 37 miles west of 
the former and 197 miles east of the latter town. Lat 27” 2' n., long. 
77" 33 * E. Thornton states that this village was the site of the great 
battle, in 1526. ito., between the Mughal conqueror Babar and the 
confederated Rdjput princes under Rdna Sanka of Udlipur (Oodey- 
pore). The latter were completely defeated, and B^bar henceforth 
assumed the title of G/idsi , ' Victorious over the Infidel.’ 

EMnwahar. — Government vilbge in tlie Naushahro Deputy Collec- 
, torate, Haidaribdd (Hyderdbdd), District, Sind; 8 miles north-east of 
Kandiaro town. Pop. (1872), 1085, chiefly agriculturists. Cotton 
cloth is manufactured for home consumption and exporL The town 
is supposed to have been founded some 300 years ago by one Rhan 
Sahta, a zamUiddr. Headquarters station of a tappaddr. 

KhaaiwaJi Canal — One of the Upper Sutlej (Satlaj) Inundation 
Channels in Lahore and Montgomery Districts, Punjab, and the most 
important of those useful irrigation works. The canal follows the 
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course of an ancient flood-torrent bed, with a cross cut from the Sutlej. 
Its origin and date remain uncertain, though tradition assigns its con- 
struction, amongst other persons, to Khdn Khdnan, a minister of the 
Emperor- Akbar, who held this part of the country as a fief. In i8ii, 
the head was reported to be choked up with sand ; and in the succeed- 
ing year, Mahdi^ji Kharrak Sinli cleared it out by contributions levied 
from the surrounding landowners. Shortly after, the canal once more 
silted up, and continued inefficient till 1843, when Mah^rdj^ Sher Sinh 
repaired it at the expense of the State, which has since levied a half- 
yearly water rate of i6s. per acre irrigated. The head-water flows from 
the Sutlej near Mamokf, in Lahore District, and the channel runs as far 
as Dipdlpur in Montgomery. Since the annexation, the Canal Depart- 
ment has taken charge of the works, and greatly promoted its efficiency, 
though much might still be done to render it useful to a larger area. 
Irrigation is supplied to 173 estates, paying a total land revenue of 
^5772, and a water rate of ^2274. 

Blha-nwai-kha-bho.— :Revenue circle in Thdn-khwa District, Pegu 
Division, British Burma, extending along the left bank of the Irawadi 
(Irrawaddy). The country is flat, and covered, except where under 
cultivation, with grass and tree forest. Pop. (1876), 5554 J gross 
revenue, ;^i832. 

KMpa.— A thriving town in Nagpur District, Central Provinces. 
Lat 21° 25' N., long. 79“ 2' E. ; situated on high ground overlooking 
the Kanhdn river, 20 miles north of Ndgpur, with Avhich it is connected 
Jjy the Chhindwifra road as far as Pitan-sdongi (14 miles), and thence- 
by a main District road. Estimated population (1877), 8007. Fine 
groves surround the town, and the river and numerous wells supply 
excellent water. Melons are largely cultivated on the sandbanks in the 
river bed. Khdpa manufactures cotton cloth of good quality; and 
imports cotton, wool, grain, European goods and hardware, and silk 
thread. The town is well kept ; it has a dispensary, a school where 
English is taught, police buildings, and a sardi; and four good metalled 
roads converge in the central market-place. 

Kha-raik-thit. — Revenue circle in Amherst District, Tenasserim 
Division, British Burma. Extends from the Salwin on the east across 
almost the whole of Bhllii-gywon ; it includes Heng-tha Island in the 
Salwin. Pop. (1876); 3980, mainly Talaings ; land revenue, ;^iii7, 
and capitation tax, 

Kharaila.-^ Large village in Hamirpur District, North-Western 
Provinces. Lat. 25“ 32' n., long. 79' 50' 45" e. ; pop. (1872), 7809, 
consisting of 7504 Hindus and 305 Muhammadans. Situated near 
the Charkhdri border, within which lie- many of its lands; distant 
from Hamirpur 40 miles south-west. Largest area of any village in 
the District, amounting to 18,260 acres. Police station, village school. 
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bazar, handsome temple to an unknown deity. No trade or manu- 
factures. 

Eharal^lir. — ^Town and headquarters of a police circle {thdnd) in 
Monghyr District, Bengal Lat 25* 7' 10" s., long. 86“ 35' 20" K. 
The fargand which gives its name to the town forms one of the 
estates of the Mahdrdji of Darbhangah. Extensive irrigation works 
are being carried out here under the superintendence of the Public 
Works Department Charitable dispensary and school, maintained by 
the Mahdrdjd. 

Kha-ra-kywon. — Revenue circle in Rangoon District, Pegu 
Division, British Burma. Pop. {1876), 3963; gross revenue, ^4255. 

KharaL — One of the petty States in Mahi Kinta, Bombay, The 
Miah or Chief, Sirdar Sinh, is a hliikwana Koli, converted to 
Islam, and observes a sort of im'xed Muhammadan and Hindu religion. 
The area of the land under cultivation is estimated at 2100 acres, the 
population in 1875 was estimated at 2814, and revenue at ;^i40o. 
Tribute is paid of j^i7S to the Gdekwdr of Baroda, and ;^76 to the 
British Government 

Kharar . — Tahsil of Umballa (Ambdla) District, Punjab ; situated 
between 30“ 38' and 30* 53' N. lat, and between 76* 34' and 76® 49' e. 
long. 

Kharar. — Municipal toivn in Umballa (Ambdla) District, Punjab, 
and headquarters of the taMl. Lat 30“ 44' 45" x., long. 76’ 41' 
15" E.; pop. (1868), 4884. Situated on the road from Umballa to 
Rupdr, 25 miles north of the former towm Tahslli, police station. 
Municipal revenue in 1875-76, or ii|cl per head of population 

within municipal limits. 

Kharh^. — ^Town and headquarters of a police circle {thdna) in 
Maldah District, Bengal ; recently transferred from Pumiah District 

Kharda. — To^vn in the Jamkher Subdivision of Ahmednagar 
District, Bombay; situated 56 miles south-east of Ahmednagar. Lat. 
18“ 38' X., long. 75* 31' E. ; pop. (1872), 68'99, • In 1795, engage- 
ment took place near here between the Marhattas. and the Nizam, 
The Maihattd general, being defeated, retreated to Kharda, and, being 
completely hemmed in by the enemy, was constrained to accede to an 
ignominious treaty. Post oflice. 

Khardah. — Village in the District of the Twenty-four Parganas, 
Bengal; situated on the left bank of the Hugh river. Lat 22* 43' 30" 
N., long. 88* 24' 30" E. A Vishnuvite place of pilgrimage in honour 
of Nitydnand, one of the disciples of Chaitanya, who took up his 
residence here. His descendants are regarded as gurus or spiritual 
guides by the Vaishnavs. Khardah is a small roadside station on the 
Eastern Bengal Railway, 1 1 miles north of Calcutta. 

KhdrL — ^Village in the District of the Twenty-four Pargands, Bengal ; 
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situated on the old bed of the Ganges. The village contains a small 
church connected Avith the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
and many of its inhabitants are native converts. A tank called Ganga 
Chakraghdta is held peculiarly sacred by the Hindus, and multitudes 
annually resort to its Avaters. English school. 

— North-eastern iahsil of Gujrdt District, Punjab; con- 
sisting mainly of the dry submontane tract, intersected by hill torrents, 
in deep beds unavailable for purposes of irrigation. Lat 32' 21' to 33° 
N., long. 73" 37' 30" to 74“ 15' E. Area, 695 square miles; pop. 
(1868), 154,287 ; number of villages, 332. 

Ehariar. — Chiefship in Rdipur District, Central Provinces ; lying to 
the east of Bindra NaAA’dgarh, and stretching for 53 miles from north to 
south, and 32 from east to AA'est. Khariar is said to have been formed 
long ago out of the Pdtnd State, as a dowry for the daughter of a 
Patna chief. Nearly half the* area is cultivated. The chief is a 
Chauhdn. Khariar village is situated in lat. 20" 17' 30" n., long. 
82' 48' 30" E. 

Eharkhandi. — Municipal town in Rohtak District, Punjab. Lat. 
28“ 52' N., long. 76° 57' E. ; pop. (1868), 4181. Municipal revenue, 
;^2i4; expenditure, jQiiS", incidence of taxation, is. ojd. per head 
of population Avithin municipal limits. 

Eharmatar. — Village in the District of the Santdl Pargantls, Bengal. 
Railway station on the chord line of the East Indian Railway, 168 
miles from Calcutta. 

Kharod. — ^ToAvn in Bildspur District, Central Provinces ; 40 miles 
east of Bildspur. Pop. about 3000, comprising traders of all kinds. 
The weekly market is aa’cU attended. The origin of Kharod is unknoAA’n ; 
but an old tablet bears the date of Samvat 902 (a,d. 845), and the 
remains of ancient cartliAVorks prove the place to have been strongly 
fortified. 

Kharsal.— Chiefship in Sambalpur District, Central Provinces ; 30 
miles Avest of Sambalpur. Pop. (1866), 4298, entirely agricultural, 
residing in i8 villages, on an area of 12 square miles. Kharsal, the 
chief village, has a good school. The chiefship, derives its origin from 
the grant of this village three centuries ago, in the reign of Balidr 
Sinh, Rajd of Sambalpur, to one Udam Gond. The late chief, Daya 
Sardar, A\'as hanged in i860 for his share in the Surendra Sdf rebellion. 
Kharsdl village is situated in lat, 21' 31' N., long. 83“ 33' e. 

Ehaiisd/W^. — One of the petty States in Singbhum District, 
Chutid Ndgpur, under the Government' of Bengal. Situated betAveen 
22” 41' and 22“ 53' 30" N. lat, and between 85° 40' 30" and 85" 57' 
15" E. long. The Thdkur, Raghundth Sinh Deo, is a Hindu Rdjput. 
Area," 140 square miles; population (1872), 26,280; revenue, ;!^ 75 o* 
This State, Avith others in Chutid Ndgpur, Avas ceded to the British by 
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the Marhattds. The chief is under engagements binding him to right 
administration, and his decisions in serious cases are subject to appeal 
to the Commissioner of Chutii Ndgpur. Kharsawdn village is situated 
in 24“ 47' 30" N., long. 85° 52' 20" E. 

Kh ars hd ii. — ^Village in Darjiling District, Bengal — See Karsiang. 

Sharsia. — ^Petty State in the Bhopal Agency, under the Central 
India Agency and the Government of India. The chief receives 
from Sindhia, tlirough the Political Agency, a tdiiklta, or pecuniary 
allowance of ;£i75, in lieu of rights over land The Thakur died in 
December 1S75, leaving a disputed succession. 

Kharsi Jhalaria. — Petty State in the Indore Agency, under the 
Central India Agency and the Government of India. There are two 
Thdkurs, cousins ; one, Moti Sinh, receives;^ 175 from Sindhia, as well 
as ;^22 from the Rajd of Dewas. 

Kharsua. — ^River of Orissa, rising in the Tributary States, and 
flowing south-eastwards through Cuttack District till it falls into the 
left bank of the Brahm.ani river, a short distance above the point where 
the combined waters of the Baitarani and Br^V-Hiiani fall into the Bay 
of Bengal as the Dhamra estuary. 

Kharturl — Town in Champiran District, Bengal Lat 26“ 40' 
is' n., long. 85“ s' 4S" K ; pop. (1S72), 6207. 

Khasaura. — Town in Bilgr^ /a/iri/, Haidoi District, Oudh; 
situated on the left bank of the Rdmganga, 12 miles northwest of 
Sdndi, on the road to Farrukhabad A well-to-do Alur village of (1869) 
2648 inhabitants, residing in 399 mud houses. Bi-weekly market • 

Ehasi and Jaintia Hills.— A British District in Assam; lies 
between 25° r' and 26” 14' n. lat, and between 90" 47' and 92’ sb' e. 
long. It contains an estimated area of 61 s 7 square miles, with a 
population, according to the Census of 1872, of 141,838 souls. The 
administrative headquarters are at the station of Shillong, which is 
also the residence of the Chief Commissioner of Assam, situated in 
25“ 32' 39" N. lat, and 91“ 55' 32* e. long. 

The KMsi and Jdintia Hills form the central section of the watershed 
between the valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Surma. On the north 
the District is bounded by Kdmrup and Nowgong ; east by the Nigd 
Hills and Northern Cdchar; south by Sylhet; and west by the Gajo 
HiUs. 

History . — ^In history, as in administration, the Khdsi Hills and the 
Jdintia Hills constitute two separate tracts. The Khdsi Hills are 
occupied by a collection of States, each governed by an elective ruler, on 
democratic principles. The chiefe have never been completely brought 
under the British administration, and retain marks of their semi-independ- 
ence. The J.AiNTiA Hills, on the other hand, are purely British territorjs 
being that portion of the dominions of the Rajd of J^ntia annexed in 
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1S35, which it was not found convenient to incorporate with the District 
of Sylhet When the East India Company acquired the dhadnl of Bengal 
in 1765, Sylhet was the frontier District towards the north-east All 
beyond was occupied by wild tribes, who had never acknowledged sub- 
jection to the Muhammadans. Among these wild frontier tribes the 
Khdsias early attracted attention. By their language and other national 
characteristics, they stand out in marked contrast to the various peoples 
by whom they are surrounded. Securely perched on the precipices and 
plateaux of their native hills, they have preserved a grammatical form of 
speech which philologists are unable to classify, and a political consti- 
tution to which tliere is no analogy in the rest of India. But it was 
not to scientific inquirers that they first became an object of curiosity. 
They possess, on the southern slopes of their mountains, a rich abund- 
ance of natural products, which at an early date attracted European 
enterprise. From time immemorial, Bengal has dra^vn its supply of 
limestone, lime, and oranges from the Khasi Hills. Potatoes, an article 
of export now hardly second to lime, were introduced in 1S30 by the 
first British Agent, Mr. Scott. Coal and iron are found in many places, 
both of excellent quality; but the expense of transport prevents the 
coal from being utilized, and the greater cheapness of English iron has 
gradually overcome the old reputation of the Khdsias as iron smelters. 
Even in the last century, the large profits to be obtained from the trade 
in lime, known at Calcutta by the name of ‘ Sylhet lime,' had brought 
the English officers stationed at Sylhet into contact with the Khdsias. 
In 1826, the chief of Nongklao, one of the largest of the Khdsi States, 
entered into an agreement with certain European British subjects to 
allow a road to be made across the hills, to connect the Surmd. valley 
with Assam Proper. These Europeans took up their residence , at 
Nongklao. Unfortunately, misunderstandings arose, and the growing 
discontent was fanned into a flame by the misconduct of some of their 
Bengdli followers. On the 4th April 1829, the Khdsias rose in arms and 
massacred Lieutenants Bedingfield and Burlton, together with some 
sepoys. This led to military operations on the part of the British 
Government, which were protracted through several cold seasons. The 
last of the Khdsi chiefs did not tender his submission till 1833. I'rom 
1835 to 1854, Colonel Lister was Political Agent in the Khdsi Hills, 
with his headquarters at Nongklao, subsequently moved to Cherra 
Poonjee (Chdra Piinjl). 

The inhabitants of the Jaintia Hills, who call themselves Syntengs, 

have a less interesting history than the Klidsias. They first became 

British subjects in 1835. In that year, the last Rdjd of Jdintia, Indra 

Sinh, was deposed on the charge of complicity with certain of his 

tribesmen who had carried off three Bengalis, and barbarously immolated 

them at a shrine of Kdll. That portion of his territory lying in the 
\ 
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plains was incorporated with the District of Sylhctj and the Ra]a 
voluntarily resigned the hill portion, of which also we took poascsslon. 
The indigenous revenue syslcin was continued, consisting sijnjdy of the 
l)ayniciu of a hc-goat once a year from each village. In iS6o, however, 
a house ta.\ was imposed, the highest limit of wliich was i rupee (j?.) 
per house, 'flus measure of direct ta.\ation w'a.<i very obno.xious to the 
Synteiigs, and it led to outhrcak.s, which had to he suppre.-vscd by force. 
In the following year, /resh taxation was introducctl in the .shape of 
judicial .stamps, tlie schedules of the inronie tax, and imposts upon 
fisheries and wood-cutting, 'i'he absence of any resident European 
officer, and tiie injudicious acu of certain Jicng.iH .subordinates, jite- 
cipitateda general insurrection. In January iS6:, the //;</«« or police 
station of jowai w.ts burnt to the ground; the garrison of sej^uys was 
besieged, and all slwiw of llritish authority was (piickly swept away 
tliroughout the hilk 'I'hc Synteugs fought Imvely for their indepenil- 
cnce, and at first were successful in » utting off .several small detach- 
menl.s of police and sepoys, 'I'heir only weapons were hows and arrows. 
'I'hetr defences con.si.sted of a .scries of strong .siockade.s the pathway.s: 
leading to which were thickly planted with /J/i/w or little bamboo 
spikes. .‘\t la.st it wa.s found necuss.ary to move regular truop.s into the 
country, 'fhe miliury operations were tedious and harassing. 'I’he 
rebel chiefs were captured one by one, and the District w.a.s declared 
to be finally pacified in March 1863, after the rebellion had lasted for 
fifteen months. Various measures ot improvement were introduced 
into the administration, and the Synieng.i, like the Kh.isi.a.s', have ever 
since remained jieacoabie and contented. 

rhysUal As/'tels. — I'lic District consi.sts of a succession of steep 
ridges, running east and west, with elevated Uiblelands between. On 
the soutliern side, towards Sylhet, the mountains rise precipitously from 
the valley of the I1.vk.\k. 'I'lie first plateau is met with at the height of 
about .jooo feet above sea level. Farther north is another plateau, on 
which is situated the .station of Shillong, .(900 feet above tiie se.i ; 
behind lies the Shillong range, of which tlic highest pe-ik rises to 6449 
feet On the north side, towards Kdmriip, are two similar plateau.x of 
lower elevation. The general appearance of all these tablelands i.s 
that of undulating downs, covered with grass, but destitute of large 
limber. On the whole, the Kheui Hills are remark.ible for the absence 
of forest At an elevation of 3000 feet, the indigenous pine (Pinus 
kasia) predominate.s over all other vegetation, and forms almost pure 
pine forests. The highest ridges arc clothed with magnificent clumps 
of timber-trees, which superstition has preserved from the axe of the 
woodcutter. The characteristic trees in these sacred groves are those 
of a temperate zone, chiefly consisting of oaks, chestnuts, magnolias, 
etc. Beneath the shade grow' rare orchids, rhododendrons, and wild 
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cinnamon. The streams that find their way through tire hills are merely 
jnountain torrents, navigable by canoes only in their lower reaches. As 
tliey approach the plains, they form rapids and cascades, and many of 
them pass through narrow gorges of wild beauty. 

The forests are too scanty to furnish any considerable source of 
revenue. The total area of ‘unreserved forest,’ /.<•., land covered 
with timber-trees and not at present required for Jiim cultivation, is 
only 150 square miles. There arc no forest reserves. The two little 
experimental plantations near Shillong under the charge of the Forest 
Department cover only about 1000 acres. The cinchona plantation 
near Nongkiao has been abandoned to the care of the local chief. The 
natural wealth of the Khdsi Hilts is confined to the limestone riuarrics, 
found along the southern slope. From time immemorial, Lower Bengal 
has drawn its supply of lime from this source, and the quarries are 
literally inexhaustible. In 1S76-77, the total e.\port of lime was esti- 
mated at 1,600,000 mauads, valued at ^48,000. The revenue derived 
by Government was ^6726, and the native chiefs received in addition 
over ;;^20Qo. The quarries are chiefly situated in tlie beds and on the 
banks of rivers, and the stone is transported by water to the Barak river, 
where it is either at once calcined or placed in the lump upon larger 
vessels for shipment to Bengal. Coal of e.xcellent quality crops out at 
Cherra Poonjee (Chtira PUnji), Ld-kd-dong, Shelld, and several other 
places ; but owing to difficulty of transport and the high price of labour, 
tlicse deposits have never yet been remuneratively worked. Ironstone 
exists in .abundance in all parts of the hills, and in former days the 
Khasias were renowned as smelters of iron. Recently, however, the 
cheapness of the iron imported from England has almost succeeded 
in driving the native commodity out of the market. Among other 
natural products may be mentioned bces-wax, lac, and caoutchouc. 
Wild animals of all kinds abound, including clejihants, rhinoceros, 
tigers, buflalocs, mithuns or wild cows, and m.iny varieties of deer. 
'I’hc rivers swarm with fish ; the mdhsir especially is e.xcellent both for 
.sport and for the table. 

People . — No early estimates of the population exist In 1S73, at the 
time of the Bengal Census, an enumeration was taken mainly through 
the agency of the native chiefs. The results, which were drawn up on 
a less elaborate system than in Regulation Districts, show a total jiopu- 
lation in the Khdsi and Jdintia Flills of 1.^1,838 i^ersons, dwelling in 
1003 villages and in 30,557 houses. These figures give an average of 
23 persons per .square mile, 141 persons per village, and 4*6 persons 
per house. Divided according to sex, there are 68,593 males and 
73,24s females ; proportion of males, 48’36 per cent. Divided .accord;- 
ing to age, there are, under 12 years, 28,611 boys and 28,947 girls; 
total children, 57,558, or 4o'6 per cent, of the population. The religious 
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classification of the people shows r.j 1,283 aborigines, 365 Hindus, 62 
Muhammadans, and 12S Christians, inciudini' 35 Europeans, 3 Eurasians, 
and S5 native converts. As is clearly shown by thcftO figures, the two 
races of KJidsi.as and Syntengs have succeeded in preserving to the 
present day their primitive isolation, free from the interference of 
Hinduism. They .-itill maintain their indigenous forms of belief and 
religious worshij), and repudiate alike the authority of Ilrihtnaas and 
the entire system of caste. They h.ive only given way somewhat to 
Hindu prejudices so far .as regards purity of food. The few Hindus to 
be found in the I fills cue temporary residents, in civil or military employ ; 
even the trader.-* are all tulives of the District. 'I'here is no emigration, 
e.\cept in the c.ise of the labourers who proceed southw.ard every year to 
work on the tea-gardens in C.ichir cmd Sylhec. 

'Fhe KluSsias occupy a position of isolation among the hill tribes by 
whom they are surrounded, in language, nati0n.1l characteristics, and 
political in->titiuions. From the point of view of ethnology*, iliey are 
commonly classed witli the neighbouring .Syntengs, G.'iros, Xagas, 
C.icli.'lns, etc. as a subdivision of the Indo-Ciune.se branch of the human 
family. Their physiognomy, colour, and jdiysical appe.irance would 
jilace them among these tribes j but tlicir hinguagc lias no an.ilogy 
elsewhere in the whole of India It h.is been described as ‘ mono- 
syllabic in the agglutinative .stage.' The greater number of the words 
used are monosyllabic roots ; the compound.^ .ire mere ju.vtaj)osilions 
of these roots, which do not sutTer obscuration or absorjition in the 
process. In only a few exceptional cases, cert.iin prefixes have now 
lo.-it their original meaning and become mere symbols of modifica- 
lion. 'fhe KhcELis have no written character or litcmturc, or even any 
traditions of their own. The missionaries use scliool-books printed in 
ilie Roman ch.iracter. The Kh 4 .si political organiAition consists of a 
number of petty Slates or democracies, presided over by elective chiefs. 
The Hindu village community, die hereditary Raj.i of some neighbouring 
Smics, and the military general of others, are alike unknown to them. 
'I'he most curious of their social customs is the importance attached to 
female descent and female authority. The husb.ind marries into the 
wife’s family, the wife or her mother is regarded as* the head of the 
household, and all property dc.sccnds in the female line. The ashes 
of the dead .ire buried under cromlechs or dolmens, consisting of four 
upright slabs of stone covered over by a fifth slab. 

The only places in the Khdsi and Jiriiuia Hills larger thanvilbgcs are 
the three Britisli stations of Shillong, Cherili Poonjee (Cilvr.v 
PuNji), and Jow.u. Cherra Poonjee was the chief civil station in the 
District until 1S64, and it i.s still the centre of the operations of the 
Welsh Calvinislic MissioiL In 1S64, the District he.idquartcrs were 
removed to Shillong, which was selected in 1S74 as the permanent seat 
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of the local government of Assam. According to the enumeration of 
1872, Slullong then contained only 1363 inhabitants, but the number 
must have since largely increased. A cart-road has been ’’opened to 
Gauhati in the Brahmaputra valley, and large sums of money have 
been expended on the erection of public buildings. Sanitation is care- 
fully attended to, and an excellent supply of water is conveyed into 
the town by means of an aqueduct Jowdi is the residence of the 
Assistant Commissioner of the Jaintia Hills. 

Agriculture. — ^The chief cereal crop cultivated by the Khdsias is rice, 
but even of this they do not grow, sufficient for their own consumption. 
The rice crop is cultivated in two ways — (i) on low marshy land, which 
can be regularly irrigated by means of artificial channels cut from the 
adjoining hill streams; (2) on high lands, where the grass and low 
Jungle has been previously cut down and burned on the spot Other 
crops grown for food are Indian corn, millet, pulses, and an esculent 
root called soh-pitlang, resembling a small turnip. Fan or betel-leaf and 
supdri or betel-nut are largely grown, both for consumption and export. 
The following four crops arc cultivated in large quantities, chiefly for 
exportation to Bengal: — (r) Potatoes, (2) oranges, (3) pine-apples, (4) tez- 
or bay-leaves. Sugar-cane is grown in some places, and cotton 
very generally. Potatoes were first introduced into the hills in 1830, 
but they are not even yet used as food by the natives. In 1876-77, the 
export of potatoes was estimated at 7480 tons, valued at ^^50,125. 
Oranges, limes, and pine-apples are grown to great perfection on the 
southern slopes of the hills, whence Calcutta draws its supply of these 
fruits. In 1876-77, the export of oranges was valued at and of 

pine-apples at jQSoo. In the Jdintia Hills the use of the plough is 
common, but in the Khdsi Hills no agricultural implement is used 
e.\cept the hoe. Manure in the form of cow-dung is generally used for 
rice and potatoes. Irrigation is regularly practised. The total area 
under cultivation is estimated at only 286 square miles, but an addi- 
tional 3898 square miles are cultivable. The crops are thus distributed 
— rice, 59,880 acres; other food grains, 57,830 acres; potatoes, 33,880 
acres ; cotton, 1076 acres. The average out-turn per acre is returned 
at 6 cwts. of rice, 2 cwts. of other food grains, 40 cwts. of potatoes, 
and cwt. of cotton. The relations of landlord and tenant do not 
exist throughout the Hills. The land is the absolute property of the 
cultivators, who pay no rent or revenue either to the British Govern- 
ment or to their own chiefs. Natural calamities, such as blight, flood, 
or drought, are almost unknown, and have never occurred on such a 
scale as to affect the general harvest. The price of rice is directly 
determined by the rates ruling in the neighbouring markets of Sylhet and 
Kdmrdp, from which the larger portion of the food supply is drawn. 

Commerce^ etc. — The trade of the Khasi Hills is very considerable. 
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'I'lils tract possesses alinoii a monopoly of certain valuable products ; 
and the natives, wlio arc notoriously keen at a bargain, retain all the 
profits in their own hands. According to estimates carefully compiled 
by the Ueptlty Commissioner, the exports in 1876*77 were v;dued at 
^^160,000, chielly jiotatoes, limestone, cotton, stick*lac, itz/'Jf or bay- 
leaves, oranges, betel-nuts, ami betel-leaves. The imports were valued 
at ,C‘ 57 *ooo» chielly rice, dry fish, cotton cloth, salt, wheat-lJour, 
tobacco, oil, and lly far the greater {.ortion of the trade is con- 
ducted at a row of markets -ilung the southern toot of llie hilU, of 
which Chhnuik on the liarak. in Sylhet District, is the mo>t important. 
The mule on the K.hiiru|i side is comparatiscly small, except fur the 
importation of rice. The chief mean, of comimnncation in the District 
is the road recently opened for wheeled tratlic from Shillong to (.jauhati, 
on the Hrahmaputr.T. 'I'his ro.ul is 67 milt., in length, and ii.i con- 
struction is descrdicd as a mode! of engineering skill. 'I hcre are •-e’.eii 
other ru.uls througii the hills, maintained at tile public c.\pcnsc, mojt 
of which lead to the Sylhet frontier. 'I'he maniif.iLture.s of tile DU:ric.t 
are insignificant, lic^ules a dec.i>ing husiness in iron-sinehing, they 
comprise coarse cotton ami tanJut cloth, plain silver-work, rude 
implements of luishandry, netted bags made of pine-apple fibre, 
commun pottery, mats, and baskets. 

A(iministuUi(ni,-^'\'\vi Kh;lsi and J.iintia Hills constitute a Political 
Agency, itKlc|icndent of the ordinary jurisdiction, 'i'he llritish lerritor}’, 
wiiich consists of the whole of the j.'iintia Hills and a few spots 
such as the st.ations of Shillong and Clietta I’oonjee in the Kliisi 
Hills, is .idminisicred under a special code by the Deputy Cotumu- 
sioiicr and hi.s A.ssistant The Klusi petty States, ^5 in number, .are 
presided over by elective chiefs, variously .styleil Seims, WihatUddrs, 
.‘•'.ird.il>. and I.yngdolis. These chiefs have jurisdiction over tlieir own 
subject in all cases e.vcepl homicide. The Utitish (Joverniiient under- 
takes the management of the n.aUiral products of the country, such as 
lime, c0.1l, timber, .and elei>h,»nt;, .and /uvs over to tJie chiefs a half 
biiarc of the profits. Their other sonrcc.s of revenue are market dues, 
court fines, and v.iriaus ccsscs. Their .aggregate income h approxi- 
mately estimated at ,^5000, of which ^ajoa is derived from lime 
({uarries. 

In 1875, the total revenue of the District to the PritUh Govenimcnl 
amounted to ^13,383, of which the larger portion came from royal- 
ties on lime quarries .ami the house ux; the c.xpenditure in the 
same year was ,^9692. The house t.ax is levied throughout the Jaiiitia 
Hills only, at the r.ate of es. or .pi: per house ; in 1876-77, the tol.al 
realued was ^137*- Hie land tax i.s .applied only to .a few plots of 
land transferred from Sylhet District; the tot.al is only ^‘22 a year, 
derived from 2.; estates. In 1875, there were .}. magisterul and civil 
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courts in the District, and 2 European officers. The headquarters of 
the 43d Assam Light Infantry are stationed at Shillong, with 3 out- 
posts. The total strength of the regiment in 1875 was 935 officers and 
men. For police purposes, the District is divided into 3 ihdnds or 
police circles, with 2 outposts. In 1875, the regular police force 
numbered 131 men of all ranks, maintained at a total cost of ;^2497. 
These figures show i policeman to every 16 ‘49 square miles of area, or 
to every 153 persons of the population; the cost being 8s. i^d. per 
square mile and 4^d. per head. The administration of justice is 
mainly conducted in criminal cases by the petty chiefs, and in civil 
cases before panchdyats or indigenous courts of arbitration; only 
heinous crimes or important suits are referred to the British lOfficers. 
In 18.74, the number of cases so referred was 81; the number of 
persons tried was 71, of whom 61 or 86 per cent, were convicted. There 
is a jail at Shillong, and a lock-up at Jowai. In 1875, the daily 
average number of prisoners was 40*9 1, of whom i’o7 were females. 
The total expenditure was ^^743, or an average of ;^i8, 2s. for each 
Ijrisoner. 

The management of education in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills is in 
the hands of the Welsh Calvinistic Mission, whose efforts have been 
rewarded by most satisfactory results. In 1874-75, the total number 
of schools open in the District was 73, attended by 1666 pupils, being 
r school to every 84 ’34 square miles, and i pupil to every 85 inhabitants. 
The total e.xpenditure on education in that year was ;^i 77 2, towards 
which Government contributed ^1044 ; the average cost per pupil was 
is. 3^d. English- is taught in 45 schools out of the 64. The 
normal school for higher instruction was attended by 39 pupils, of 
whom 10 were girls. Female education has made more progress among 
the Khdsias than perhaps in any other part of India. During 1874-75, 
the number of girls attending school increased from 242 to 344, showing 
47 pupils to every thousand of the female population. The Khdsias 
are described as being very eager that their children, both boys and 
girls, should attend school ; -but they take them away at an early age, 
in order that they may earn wages for their own support. 

Medical Aspects . — ^The climate of the Khdsi and Jdintia Hills is mild 
and equable, though in some parts excessively humid. At Shillong, the 
thermometer rarely exceeds 80° F., and has been known to fall to 38°. 
Hoar frost lies on the ground almost every morning during the months 
of December, January, and February. Shallow water occasionally 
freezes over, but snow never falls. The rainfall' at Cherra Poonjee is 
enormous. The average during the three years ending 1876 is returned 
at 368*41 ; and 805 inches are said to have fallen in r86i, including 
366 inches in the single month of July. At Shillong, where the clouds 
rolling up from the plains of Bengal have already spent their force- on 
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three inter\'eiiing ridges, the annual rainfall declines to about 85 inches \ 
and at Jowdi, which occupies an intermediate position, the average is 
about 150 inches. The rainy season is confined to the five months 
fi:om Jilay to November. The District is liable to shocks of earth- 
quake, one of which, in 1S75, did much damage to the houses in 
Shillong. 

Generally speaking, the climate of the hills is healthy, both for 
natives and Europeans. IMalarious fevers do not exist, except in the 
marshy strip or tarii on the northern frontier. Cholera never prevails, 
nnipss directly imported from the plains. The chief diseases are fevers 
of a typhoid character, or at least engendered by insanitary conditions 
of life ;«smaIl-pox, dysentery, and bowel complaints.. Europeans on 
first arriving at Shillong frequently suffer from disorders of the liver j 
but afterwards enjoy excellent health, when they have once passed 
through a short period of acclimatizing indisposition. European 
children thrive remarkably. Except in the case of Shillong, no regard 
is paid to the requirements of conservancy in any Khdsi village. The 
returns ftom a selected area in the neighbourhood of Jowdi, with 
a population of 12,504, show a death-rate in 1874 of 28 per thousand, 
and a birth-rate of 34 per thousand- The charitable dispensary at 
Shillong was attended in 1874 by 44 in-door and 529 out-door patients. 
The total expenditure was towards which Government con- 

tributed j^6o, 

Khatak Hills. — -A. range or series of ranges in Kohdt and Peshdwar 
District, Punjab j so called from the Afghan tribe who inhabit them. 
They bound Peshawar District to the south, and extend from tlie 
Sufed Koh system to the Indus. In Kohdt, they consist of an intricate 
network of barren and almost perpendicular ridges, intersected by deep 
valleys, whose sides are clothed with jungle and scored by innumerable* 
ravines. Patches of cultivation, however, nestle in the open glades, 
while occasional clumps of acacia and wild olive relieve the sterile 
monotony of the bare gorges. The Ten Toi river divides the system into 
two main groups, the southern of which contains the famous salt mines 
of Nam, Sahidur Khel, and Kharrak ; while the mines of Malgin and 
Jatta lie among the spurs of the northern range. The peaks of the south- 
eastern group seldom attain a height exceeding 3000 feet j but Swanai 
Sfr, in the opposite range, has an elevation of 47S5 feet above sea level 
The salt, which gives these mountains their chief importance, occurs as 
a solid rock, uncovered and exposed in many places so as to be quarried 
rather than mined. The deporit may probably rank as one of the largest 
in the world. It has a bluish grey colour, but grinds white. Large 
quantities are exported to the Punjab towns, to Afgluinistan, and to the 
surrounding countries generally. The Government Preventive Estab- 
lishment consisted in 1872 of 204 persons, maintained at a total annual 
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cost of ;^i 67S. The total quantity of salt extracted from the five mines 
in 1870-71 amounted to 407,098 matmds, and the duty realized to ;^8s56. 
The headquarters of the salt establishment are at Jatta. The Khatak 
Hills on the Peshdwar border have an average height of about 3000 
feet, but the highest peak, that of Jawdla Sir, close to the sanitarium of 
Charat, reaches an elevation of 5110 feet. 

EUl^tauli, — Rising commercial town in Muzafiarnagar District, 
North-Western Provinces. LaL 29® 17' n., long. 77® 46' 10" e. ; pop. 
(1872), 6409, consisting of 3688 Hindus, 2717 Muhammadans, and 
4 Christians. Distant from Muzafiarnagar 13^- miles south. Rail- 
way station on Sind, Punjab, and Delhi line. Ganges Canal passes just 
west of the town. Large colony of enterprising Jain grain-dealers. 
Four Jain temples. Increasing mart for country produce. First-class 
police station, branch post office, school Local revenue in 1872-73, 
;^ 247 . 

Khatmandu {Kdthmdndii). — Capital of the Native State of Nep^l ; 
situated on the east bank of the Vishnumati river at its junction wdth the 
Baghmatf, in lat. 37“ 36' N., long. 85" 24' e. ; pop. estimated at 50,000, 
occupying about 5000 houses, which are usually from two to four 
storeys high, made of brick, and tiled or (in the suburbs) thatched, — 
many houses possessing large projecting wooden windows or balconies, 
often richly carved. There are many small open spaces in various 
parts of the town, paved, like the streets, with brick and stone ; in these 
the markets are held, and Dr. Wright {History of Nepal, i8tj) notices 
that in the mornings these places are quite gay with the flowers, fruit, 
and vegetables exposed for sale. The general shape of the city is very 
irregular, but it is said by the natives to resemble the Khora or Sword 
of Devi. It is said to have been founded by Rdjd Gunakdraadeva 
about A.D. 723. 

Dr. Wright gives the following description of the chief objects of 
interest at Khatmandu : — 

‘ In the centre of the town stands the Mahdrdjd’s palace, which is a 
huge, rambling, ungainly building. Part of it is yer}' old, built in 
pagoda fashion, and covered with elaborate and grotesque carvings. 
Other parts of it, such as the Darbdr-room', have- been built within the 
last ten years, and possess glass windows, which are rare in Nepal, 
being found only in the houses of the wealthiest. In the square in 
front of the palace are numerous handsome temples. Many of these 
are like pagodas, of-several storeys in height, ahd profusely ornamented 
with carvings, painting, and gilding. 'The'roofs of many of them are 
entirely of brass or copper gilt, and along' the eaves of the difierenl 
storeys are hung numerous little' bells,’ which tinkle in the breeze. 
At some of the doonvays are placed a couple of large stone lions or 
•-griffins, with well-curled manes, which remind one strongly of the 
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figures found at Nineveh. Another description of temple is built of 
stone, ^Yith pillars and a dome. Though less ornamented and less 
picturesque, this style is far more graceful than the other. Close to 
the palace, on the north, is the temple of Talfiju, one of the largest of 
the pagoda type. It is said to have been built by Rdjd Mahendra 
jVIalla, about a,d. 1549. It is devoted entirely to the use of the royal- 
family. In front of several of the temples are tall monoliths, some 
surmounted by figures of old Rdjds, who founded the temples, others 
by the wnged figure of Gardr. The figures are often in a kneeling 
posture, facing a temple, and are generally overhung by a brazen snake, 
on whose head is perched a little bird. Not -far from the 'palace, and 
dose to one of the temples, is an enormous bell, suspended to stone 
pillars \ and in another building are two huge drums, about eight feet 
in diameter. The bell is sounded by pulling the tongue, but the peal 
is by no means what might be expected from its size. Here, too, arc 
several huge and hideous figures of Hindu gods and goddesses, which 
on festival days are dressed up and ornamented in the usual way. 

‘ About 200 yards from the palace stands a large semi-European 
building, called the Kdt, which is famous as being the place where, in 
1846, the massacre took place of almost all the leading men of the 
country, by which event the [late] prime minister, Sir Jang Bahidur, 
was established in power. < 

‘ Besides the temples already noticed, many others are to be found 
in every street and lane. In fact, at a first glance, the town seems to 
consist of almost nothing but temples. They vary in size from the 
gigantic pagoda of Tal^ju to a diminutive shrine cut out of a single 
stone, with an image a few inches high in the centre. Many of them 
present a most repulsive appearance, being dabbled over with the blood 
of cocks, ducks, goats, and bufihloes, which are sacrificed before them. 

* The streets of Khatmdndd are very narrow — ^mere lanes, in fact ; 
and the whole town is very dirty. In every lane there is a stagnant 
ditch full of putrid mud, and no attempt is ever made to clean these 
thoroughly. The streets, it is true, are swept in the centre, and part of 
the filth is carried off by the sellers of manure j but to clean the 
drains would now be impossible ■without knocking down the entire city, 
as the whole ground is saturated with filth. The houses are generally 
built in the form of hollow squares, opening off the streets by low • 
doorways ; and these central courtyards are too often only receptacles 
for rubbish of every sort. In short, from a sanitary point of view, Khat- 
mdndii may be said to be built on a dunghill in the middle of latrines ! 

* On leaving the town by the north-east gateway, and turning to the 
south, the first object one sees is a large tank, the EinipukharL It 
is surrounded by a wall, and in the centre is a temple, united to the 

' western bank by a long narrow brick bridge. On the south side, is a 
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large figure of an elephant, cut out of, or rather built of, stone, bearing 
the image of Rdjd Pratdpa Malla, the maker of the tank, and of his 
Rdni. A little farther south, the road passes through an avenue of 
bukdytin trees, which runs between the city and the great parade-ground 
or -Tudikhel. This ground is a large open space, covered with a fine 
greensward, and here the troops are daily drilled and exercised. In 
the centre is a square stone building about 30 feet high, which was 
erected by Sir Jang Bahddur after his return from England in 1851. 
On the top, till lately, stood a figure of Sir Jang Bahddur, holding a 
sword in one hand and a scroll in the other, and at the four corners 
were hideous brazen griffins or dragons. All these have, however, been 
removed to a new temple built by Sir Jang Bahddur on the bank of 
the Bdghmatf. To the west of the parade-ground is a more graceful 
object, namely the Dardra or column erected by a former prime 
minister. General Bhfmasena Thapd. This column is beautifully pro- 
jiortioned, standing on a base of stone, and rising to a height of 250 
feet. This is the second column of the kind that was built by Bhiraa- 
sena, the first having been thrown down by a violent earthquake in 
1S33. The column now standing was struck by lightning in 1856, and 
a large rent was made all down one side. It was repaired, however, in 
1869, and now looks as well as ever. There is a good winding stair- 
case inside, and from the windows at the top a fine bird’s-eye view of 
the town and its environs may be obtained. 

‘A little farther south stands the arsenal, and to the east of the 
parade-ground are storehouses for ammunition, cannon, etc., and a 
manufactory where these are cast and bored. A new workshop on a 
larger scale has lately been built about 4 miles south of the city, on a 
small stream, the Nukku, near Chaubahdl. 

‘ The road now turns to the east, and at about a mile south-east of 
K.hdtmdndii it reaches Thdpatali, the residence of [the late] Sir Jang 
Bahddur. This is an immense building, or rather range of buildings, 
situated close to the northern bank of the Bdghmatf, just where it is 
crossed by a bridge leading to Pdtan.’ 

A British Resident, with a small staff and escort, is stationed at 
Khdtmdndd. The Residency is situated about a mile out of the city 
on the north side, in a spot described by Dr. Wright (who was Resi- 
dency Surgeon) as one of the best wooded and most beautiful in the 
valley, though it was originally assigned for a Residency * because, owing 
to a deficient supply of water, it was a .b.arren patch, supposed to be 
very unhealthy, and to be the abode of demons.’ 

Kha-ya. — Revenue circle in Amherst District, Tenasserim Division, 
British Burma. Pop. (1876), 1584; land revenue, ;^3o3, and capita- 
tion tax, 

Kha-zaingf. — Revenue circle in Amherst District, Tenasserim 
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Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876), 1373; land revenue, ;^S6, and 
capitation tax, ;^i36. 

Ehed. — Municipal town in Poona (Puna) District, Bombay; situated 
on the left bank of the river Bhima, 25 miles north of Poona. - Lat. iS’ 
51' N., long. 73’ 55' 30" E. ; pop. (1S73), 6446; munidpal revenue, 

Post office and dispensary, and headquarters of the revenue and police 
officers of the Subdivision. Khed has a village area of upwards of 20 
square miles. Within those limits are at least three places of interest, 
from an architectural or archaeological point of view, viz. the tomb and 
mosque of Dildwar Khdn, and an old Hindu temple of Siddheswar, 
on the left bank of the Bhima river. 

Khedd. — ^Village in Cutch (Kachchh) State, Bombay ; situated T3 
miles south of Bhiij. Noted for its old Sivaite temple, dating from 
perhaps the end of the loth century, and thrown down by an earthquake 
in 1819. The following description is condensed from an account 
furnished by Mr. James Burgess, Archmological Surveyor to the Govern- - 
ment of Bonibay. The shrine is still standing, and measures 8 feet 
6 inches square inside, with walls 2 feet 7 inches thick, surrounded by 
tKp-adakshma or path 2 feet 6 inches, wide — the vimana measuring 24 
feet over all. This temple has been built partly of red and partly or 
yellowish stone, very hard, and standing e.xposure very well. Of the 
maniap^ which was r8 feet 9 inches wide, only a part of the north wall , 
with one window in it is left ; all the rest is a heap of ruins. The 
sculptures on the iivalls are not numerous, but are superior to the 
usual run of such work. The elaborate ornamental work on the faces 
of the spire has been largely undercut ; it represents the outlines of a 
ehaitya window, repeated over a triangular face, with human figures 
between. Of these triangles of sculpture there are eight on each side, 
gradually diminishing in size as they rise higher and higher, one behind 
another, like so many gable ends. The comers of the shrine are 
surmounted by miniature spires, reaching not quite half the height of 
this sculpture, and above them are four other similar, but set farther 
inwards ; above these and the sculpture rises the massive outline of the 
great central spire or sikfidra, all beautifully carved. To light the 
pradakshina^ there is a window of perforated stone on each side. 

To the south-east of Khedd is a small village on a rising ground, above 
which stands the mausoleum of Pfr Ghuldra Ah. The principal build- 
ings within the enclosure are : — (i) The dargah, facing the east mth one 
large dome, and in front of it three smaller ones. Inside is the tomb, 
under a canopy, supported by 12 small columns. Against the pall lies a 
representation of a Mughal pir, a w'ater-colour portrait of Alf, with a • 
nimbus round hiS head, and below him Hassan and Husain, also with 
aureoles; and in a third frame, Muhammad in a blue but tlie 
face left blank, — ^a curious compromise between the prohibition in the 
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Kurdn and the desire for a palpable representation of the objects of 
reverence. (2) A canopy or chliatra stands in the middle of the 
quadrangle in front of the dargah^ with a flat roof and balconies on each 
side. (3) Dddi All Shdh’s dargah, with lantern minarets ; a neat plain 
building, with three doors in front and two in the east end. The roof 
is supported by two arches, the whole width of the building. It 
contains no tomb, the body having been buried in Iran. These 
buildings were erected about eighty years ago, Ghuldm AU Shah having 
died at Karachi (Kurrachee) about 1792. The estate attached to the 
establishment is said to yield between _;^iSoo and ;^i9oo per annum, 
.which is expended in charity. 

Khejiri. — ^Village near the mouth of the Hilgll river in Midnapur 
District, Bengal . — See Kedgeree. 

Khekera (or Kahhra). — ^'fown in Meerut (Mlrath) District, North- 
Western Provinces ; situated 26 miles from Meerut town. Pop. (t865), 
6045 ; in 1S72, the population having fallen to below 5000^ it ^vas not 
returned separately in the Census Report. Said to have been founded 
about 1500 years ago by Ahlrs, who were subsequently ousted by Jdts 
from Sikandarpur. Fine Jain temple j second class police station. 
Large annual fair. 

KheMt {oxEasiemEaluchtstdti), — ^A collection of chiefships inhabited 
by tribes of Baluchis, acknowledging subordination to the Khdn of 
Kheldt, who is the ruler of Baluchistan. 

KhekLt {ICaldt). — Chief to\TO of the territories of the Khiln of Kheldt 
in Baluchistdn j situated on the northern spur of a limestone hill called 
the Shdh Mirddn. Lat. 28’ 53' n., long. 66’ 28' e. It is about 6800 
feet above sea level, and has, in consequence, a temperati; climate 
approximating to places situate in much higher latitudes. Kheldt is a 
fortified, town built in terraces, and has three gates, known as the 
Khdni, Mastimg, and Beldi— the two latter named, no doubt, from the 
roads leading to Mastung and Beld, which pass throygh them. The 
streets are extremely narrow, tortuous, and dirty. The walls are 
built of mud, with bastions at intervals; and both walls and 
bastions are said to be pierced with numerous loopholes for musketry. 
Only a few guns are mounted on them. The bdzdr of Kheldt is 
reported to be large and well supplied with all kinds of neces- 
saries; and the town itself is furnished with very clear and pure 
water from a stream which rises in the base of a limestone hill on 
the eastern side of the valley. The »«>/, or old fort, now forms the 
palace of the Khan, and overhangs the town. It consists of a con- 
fused mass of buildings closely crowded together. Cook says it is 
an imposing and antique structure, and probably the most ancient 
edifice in Baluchistdn, owing its foundation to the Hindu kings who- 
preceded the present Muhammadan dynasty. From the dqrbdr room 
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in this building, which has an open balcony, a most extensive view 
is obtained, embracing the whole valley and surrounding hills. The 
suburbs of KheMt are two in number, 'one on the west and the 
other on the east side. They would appear to be extensive, and it is 
here that the Bdbi portion of the community reside. The number 
of houses, according to the latest authority (Bellew), is said to be 
3500, which would imply a population of about 14,000 persons ; but this 
no doubt includes the suburbs. Masson states the total number of 
houses to have been, in his time, only 1100, which w;ould give probably 
not more than between 4000 and 5000 inhabitants in all; but he has 
nevertheless estimated the population of KheMt and its environs at 
14,000, which would thus show Belle^v’s calculation to be correct 
The town of Khelat is inhabited by Brahuis, Hindus, Dehwdrs, and 
Bibis or Afghans, the latter residing chiefly, as has previously been 
stated, in the suburbs. The Brahuis form the great bulk of the mhabit- 
ants ; but the cultivation is chiefly carried on by the Dehwir com- 
munities. There are several villages and walled gardens clustered 
together in the valley east of the town ; of these, SMlhoh is one of the 
largest, having about too houses, or, say, 450 inhabitants. The trade 
and manufactures of Khelat are in every way slight and unimportant 
Sir Frederick Goldsmid, whose opinion merits the highest consideration, 
prefers rendering the name as Kaldt 

Khem Karan. — ^Municipal town in Lahore District Punjab. Lat 
31” 9" N., long. 74* 36' 30" E. ; pop. (1868), 5847, consisting of 1342 
Hindus, 3712 Muhammadans, 633 Sikhs, and 160 others. Situated 
on the old bank of the Beas (Bias), at the edge of the banen upland 
known as the Mdnjha, 34 miles south of Lahore. No importance com- 
mercially or politically. Municipal revenue (1875-76), 
i§d, per head of population (5869) nithin municipal limits. 

Kher^ — One of the petty States of Jhaldwir, Kdthisfwdr, Bombay; 
consisting of 2 villages, with 3 independent tribute-payers. Estimated 
revenue (1876), ^1061, Tribute of ;£6j is paid to the British 
Government 

Kherslu. — Town in the Gdekwar’s Dominions, Guzerat (Gujardt), 
Bombay. Lat 23' 54' y., long. 72“ 40' E. ; pop. (1872), 8212. 

Kheri. — British District in the Sftapur Division of Oudh, under the 
jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, 
lying between 27“ 41' and 28* 43' x. lat, and between So" 4' 30* and 
8i’ 23' E. long. Area (Parliamentary Return 1877), 2963 square miles; 
population, according to the Census of 1869, but allowing for recent 
transfers, 739,283 persons. The largest District in Oudh, in the extreme 
north-west of the Province. Bounded on the north by the river Mohdn, 
separatmg it from Nepdl ; on the east by the Kauriala river, separating 
it from Bahraich ; on the south by Sitdpur District ; and on the west by 
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Shahjahdnpur District, in the North-Western Provinces. The admini- 
strative headquarters are at Lakhimpur town. 

Physical Aspects . — Kheri District consists of a series of fairly elevated 
plateaux, separated by rivers flowing from the north-west, each of which 
is bordered by a belt of alluvial land. The rivers are, commencing from 
the east, the Kauriala, Suheli, Dahdwar, Chauka, Ul, Jamwdri, Kathna, 
Gumti, and Sukheta. North of the Ul, the country is what is generally 
styled tardiy and is considered very unhealthy. This tract probably 
formed in ancient times the bed of a lake, through which two main 
rivers, the Kauriala and Chauka, have for thousands of years been 
forcing their way. These two rivers change their courses constantly, 
abandoning old channels and opening up new, so that the whole 
surface is seamed with deserted river beds much below the level of 
the surrounding country. In these, the vegetation is very dense, and 
the stagnant waters are the cause of much fever. The people reside 
in the neighbourhood of the low ground, as the soil is more 
fertile and less expensive to cultivate than the uplands, which are 
covered with forest. South of the Ul, the scene changes. Between 
every two rivers there is a plain, more or less broad, considerably less 
elevated than the tardi tract to the north. There is very little slope 
in any of these plains for many miles, and marshes are formed, from 
which emerge the head-waters of many secondary streams, but which 
in the rains become dangerous torrents, and frequently cause devastat- 
ing floods. The general slope of the country is from north-west to 
south-east, the highest elevation being 600 feet in the northern forests, 
and the lowest 375 feet, opposite Mallapur in the extreme south-east. 
Several large lakes exist, some formed by the ancient channels of the 
rivers in the north of the District being fine sheets of water, from lo to 
20 feet deep and from 3 to 4 miles long, and in places fringed with 
magnificent groves. In Paila and Kheri pargands, in the south, there 
are also some large natural lakes. There are no river-side towns, nor 
do any of the villages in the neighbourhood of the rivers contain any 
number of persons who live by fishing or river traSic. At the ferries on 
the Chauka and Kauridla, merchants encamp during the cold weather 
and buy up grain, departing before the rains commence. The whole 
north of the District is covered with vast forests, occupying a total area 
of 650 square miles. Of this area, 303 square miles were taken up by 
Government in 1861 and formed into a forest reserve. The remainder 
was divided into lots of 5000 acres or less, and let out to grantees rent- 
free for 20 years, and subsequently at half rates, upon the condition that 
one-fourth of the forest area should be cleared and brought into cultiva- 
tion within 12 years. Some grants were sold outright at an upset price 
of 5s. an acre. Hardly any of these forest lessees either brought their 
land under cultivation under the first set of conditions, or paid up the 
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due instalments of their purchase money under the second. Conse-' 
quently, 120 square miles of such grants were resumed by Government, 
raising the present reserved forest area to a total of 423 square miles. Of 
the 227 square miles still held by private individuals, but little has been 
brought under the plough. Sal occupies about two-thirds of the whole 
forest area In Khairigarh fargand, the trees grow to a large size, 
there being more than ten to each acre, with a girth of over 4^ feet 
The forests north of the Moh^n consist mainly of sdl and dsan. The 
banks of the Suheli are fringed with green shiskam trees; above them 
rise masses of khair, with bare branches, and stiff, grey rugged trunks ; 
and beyond them again, the sdl forests, groups of tall, slender, straight 
stems, the older trees shooting up for 60 or 70 feet without a branch or 
bend. In addition to the forest, about 65 square miles of groves, chiefly 
of mango trees, are distributed over the District. There are no minerd 
products, except a little petroleum in Khairigarh largand. Kankar of 
good quality is met with near Gola. Saltpetre is manufactured in large 
quantities at Dhaurahra. The wild animals include tigers, leopards, 
black buck, spotted deer, hog-deer, nilgai, principally found in the 
northern jungles. Tigers, although still numerous, have decreased 
considerably of late years. Poisonous snakes and crocodiles are 
common. 

History . — ^The present District of Kheri has a very brief history, 
having only existed as an administrative unit since 1858. Under the 
native sovereigns of Oudh, it lay partly in the Chahld of Muhamdi and 
partly in that of Khaiidbad. In 1856, when Oudh was annexed, two 
Districts were constituted, those of Muhamdi and MalMpur, ^dividing 
between them the whole of Kheri, in addition to several of the border- 
ing pargands now included in Hardoi, Sitapur, and Bahraich, Their 
headquarters were Muhamdi and Malldpur, one to the extreme west olf 
the present District, the other near the south-eastern comer, in 
Sitdpur. IVhen the Mutiny broke out, the ofHcers of Muhamdi were 
captured by the Shdhjahdnpur mutineers or by the SJiji of Mitauli and 
massacred ; those at Malldpur fled north into the jungles of Nepdl, 
being cut off from a retreat to the south, and perished of fever and 
ague. When the present District of Kheri was constituted in 185S, 
Lakhdipitr was selected for the headquarters. It is 28 miles due 
north and within easy reach of Sftdpur ; but it cannot be considered 
central or very accessible, some villages being about 60 miles distant. 
In Akbar’s time, the country was entirely divided among families of 
zaminddrs. The Kdjds of Muhamdi, who afterwards acquired nearly the 
whole District, then held imder a royal grant only 3000 bighds and 5 
small villages. The great estate of the Janwdrs, which under its three 
heads K ai m ahra, Oel, and Mahewa now embraces 330 villages, did not 
'then exist Similarly the Jdngres estate of Bhiir Dhaurahra, which 
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afterwards covered' Soo square miles, did not exist even in the germ. 
The Ahbans estate of Bhdnvara existed in Akbar’s time, but was much 
smaller and more divided, while the great Surajbans estate of Khairigarh 
is a creation of 1858. In later times, there were four great families who 
held the lands now comprised in this District — namely, the Sayyids of 
Barwdr, the Ahbans of Mitauli and Bhdrwara, the Janwdrs of Kheri, 
and the Jdngres of Dhaurahra. 

Pofulatio 7 i . — ^The population of Kheri, according to the Census of 
1869, amounted to 403,837 males and 342,513 females; total, 746,350 
persons, dwelling in 1774 villages or townships, and 197,658 houses; 
average density of population, 245 per square niile. The Hindus num- 
bered 671,686, or 89*9 per cent, of the population; Muhammadans, 
74,307, or ib-i percent. ; Christians, 96. The remaining 26T were com- 
posed of unclassified prisoners in jail. Allowing for recent transfers, the 
latest return gives the population at 739,283. The Brahmans in 1869 
numbered 60,512, or 9 per cent, of the Hindus ; the Kshattriyas only 
26,150, or less than 4 per cent. The most numerous caste is that of the 
Chamars, who numbered 83,984, and next to them the Ahirs (69,383), 
Kurmls (67,1 13), Murdos (38,480), Kisdns (5526). The only remarkable 
feature presented by the population tables is the comparative scarcity of 
the higher castes — Brdhmans, Kshattriyas, Kdyasths, and Vaisyas. They 
number altogether only 104,894, or 15 per cent, of the Hindus ; in the 
whole Province they amount to 2,480,414, or almost 25 per cent. The 
reason of this is not far to seek. The low castes are the firist, in all 
instances, to occupy the wilderness and reclaim it from nature, and 
much of Kheri District has but very recently been brought under 
cultivation. There was little to invite the Brdhman or Kshattriya. 
There are very few temples, and none of ancient repute ; conse- 
quently the priestly class is not numerous. Population was so thin 
that 'disputes about boundaries, that fertile source of internal warfare, 
were comparatively rare, and but few professional soldiers were 
required. The District, too, was so distant from any seat of Govern- 
ment, that there could be little interference with the great land-* 
holders, who found it more profitable in many cases to have low-caste 
industrious tenants than the prouder Aryans, The Jdts in Kheri 
number 4031 out of a total of 10,800 in the whole Province. Among 
the Musalmdns, there are only 4049 Shaikhs and Sayyids ; Rohilla 
Pathans number 15,590, and Mughals 1054, Among the lower orders 
of Musalmdns, the most numerous are the Juldhas or weavers, who 
number 9399, and the Ghosis or cattle-dealers and milkmen 7065. 

All the towns now existing are of recent foundation. Kheri was 
founded in the i6th century, Muhamdi and Aurangdbad in the ryth. 
Of their origin one common tale is told. The Musalmdn or Kshattriya 
founder came through the woods and marshes (the country then lying 
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much lower than now), and seized upon the slight hills or hummocks, 
where some Pasi or Ahfr patriarch' ruled over a few mud huts. The 
rightful owner fled deeper into the forest, and the intruder built a block 
house or a brick fort to guard against his return. Only 3 towns were 
returned in 1869 as containing upwards of 5000 inhabitants— -viz, Kheri, 
MuHAMor, and Oel, with a total population of 19,087 ; ax other towns 
contain between 2000 and 3000 inhabitants, aggregating 61,573 people, 
making the total urban population of Kheri to be 80,660. Lakiumeur, 
the civil station, is the only municipality in the District. 

Agrieuliure. — The chief agricultural product is rice, the area under 
this crop being returned at i66,8xt acres. The area under other crops 
is thus returned Wheat, 135,081 acres j other food grains, 85x,r33; 
oil-seeds, 29,380 ; sugar-cane, 41,065 ; cotton, 6739 ; tobacco, 5265 ; 
vegetables, 6644; fibres, 4X9acrc.s. Opium and indigo are also cultivated. 
The rice produced is of excellent xjuality, but its cultivation is carried 
on in a very slovenly manner. There arc two harvests in the year, the 
Mari/ ox autumn crop, consisting of rice, kotio, kiikanJoiU\ bAjra, mas, 
and mhg, sown from June to August, and reaped between the end of 
SeiJtembcr and the beginning of November. The rabl or spring crops 
are barley, wheat, gram, peas, and arhar, cut between jrarch and June. 
The people arc employed principally in the cultivation of the soil 
as tenants. They employ in this labour 88,857 ploughs, 251,637 
bullock-s, and 15,297 buflalocs, upon 825,630 acres of land, of which 
35,249 acres are covered with mango groves. North of the river 
UJ, land is hardly ever manured, and never irrigated, except the 
ilmall gardens in which tobacco and vegetables are grown. ' South 
of the CJl, a fair amount of labour is bc.stowed upon the crops in this 
respect, although less than is usual in the rest of Oudh. The 
Kurmis, who form the most skilful body of cultivators in the District, 
are in general tolcraljly well otf ; but tlie mass of the Jow-caste luisband- 
men merely live from hand to mouth, Kents, although not high, are 
very uneven. The highest rates seem to be X3S. per acre for 
tobacco, and Xh 7s. jJcr acre for sugar-cane land, in liaidardbid 
pargand. Common rates arc from X2.s. to x6.s. per acre for ordinary 
land near the village suitable for wheat. The lowest rented lands 
are the outlying patches far from the sites of villages, in Prilia, Kukrd, 
and 13 hiir, where the ordinary rate is 2s, per acre, but even is. an acre 
Is met with. Tenants .settle on the lands at these rates, which are 
raised as population increases,' The nominal rents were much the same 
under the native rulers a.s at present The principal landholding w-stes 
arc the Jdngre, Kaiktvdr, Surdjbans, and Janwar Kshattrlyas, Sikhs, 
and Sayyids. Four estates in Kheri each measure over 100,000 acres. 
Nine landholders hold estates in this or other Districts averaging about 
220 square miles each. There are 12 proprietors holding more than 
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20,000 acres each; their estates average 77,000 acres or 120 square 
miles in KKeri alone ; they hold 1435 square miles, or more than half 
the District, and they control a population of about 400,000 in this 
District, and of at least a million in Oudh. The rest of .the villages 
(656) are owned by saminddrs, many of whom have 2 or 3 villages ; 
there are 780 of these men. There are also a number of subordinate 
tenures, of which 873 have been decreed in the courts. The cultivators 
have no fixity of tenure. Out of 1690 villages, Kshattriya landlords are 
returned as holding 850; Muhammadans, 353; Kdyasths, ri6; Brdh- 
mans, 88 ; and Europeans, 98. The average price of food grains for 
the ten years ending 1870 is returned as follows : — ^Unhusked rice, 34 
sers per rupee, or 3s. 4d. per cwt ; common rice, 17 sers per rupee, or 
6s. 7d. per cwt. ; best rice, 7 s^rs per rupee, or i6s. per cwt. ; wheat, 
22 sers per rupee, or 5s. rd. per cwt ; barley, 34 se/y per rupee, or 3s. 
4d. per cwt. ; bdjra, 30 sers per rupee, or 3s. gd. per cwt ; jodr, 31 sers 
per rupee, or 3s. 7d. per cwt In 1870, the average rates were as 
follows.: — ^Unhusked rice, afii sers per rupee, or 4s. 3d. per cwt. ; com- 
mon rice, 13 sers per rupee, or Ss. 7d. per cwt. ; best rice, 5^ sers per 
rupee, or jQt per cwt ; wheat, 21 sers per rupee, or 5s. 4d. per cwt ; 
barley, 31 sers per rupee, or 3s. 6 ^d. per cwt ; bdjra, 36 sers per rupee, 
or 3s.' id per cwt ; jodr, 25 sers per rupee, or 4s. 6d. per cwt. 

Natural Calamities. — ^The District is liable to blights, droughts, and 
floods, the former, however, doing but little damage. Inundations arc 
very destructive in Dhaurahra, Srinagar, and Firozdbdd Jargands, from 
the overflow of the Chauka ; and in ICheri and Haidardbad pargands, 
from the local rainfall causing the j'M/sand marshes to overBowinto the 
neighbouring fields. Muhamdi, Magdapur, Pdila, and Khairigarh have 
good drainage generally, and do not suffer from floods. Hailstorms 
seldom occur. Severe famines occurred in 1769, in 1778-84, and in 
1837, while there has been scarcity in 1865, in 1869, and in 1S74; 
all these w'ere caused by drought The price of coarse grain reached 
7 sers during these famine times ; but whenever the cheapest wholesome 
grain in the market, whether it be dodd, maize, or barley, be priced for 
any length of time at a higher rate than 15 sers for the rupee, there will 
undoubtedly be famine. In January 1874, the cheapest grain reached 
1 8 sers. As in other Districts of Oudh, the periods in which famine 
is* most to be apprehended are the two months before the rabi harvest 
is cut, January and February, and the two months before the kharij 
harvest ripens, July and, August There is perhaps less danger of 
famine in Kheri than in the adjoining District of Bahiriich, because the 
sugar-cane crop in January, which is an exceptionally large one, miti- 
gates the winter scarcity, and the early half-ripe Indian com or makdt 
in August is used by those who have nothing left from their rabi 
harvest 
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Roads, Manufactures, Trade, etc. — There are no metalled roads in , 
Kheri, except the line from Shahjahdnpur to Sftipur, which passes for 
21 miles through the south-west comer of the District. One raised and 
bridged road runs from Sftdpur through Oel to Laklurapur, 28 miles, 
thence to Gola 20 miles, and thence to JIuhamdi 18 miles. Total 
length of roads, 303 miles. The manufactures of the District are con- 
fined to weaving and cotton printing, carried on in Kheri pargand, but 
only to meet local requirements. Grain of all kinds is e.'cported, as 
also are turmeric, tobacco, timber, sugar, syrup, hides, bullocks, and 
ghi. Catechu is made in large quantities throughout the northern parts 
of the District, from the khair tree (Acacia catechu), the heart-wood of 
which is chopped out and boiled down by a caste called Khairis. Khas- 
Ithas (Andropogon muricatum), the roots of wliich arc used for matting 
tatti screens, is exported in large quantities to Benares and Patna. 
Two great annual religious trading fairs are held at Gola Gokaranndth — 
one in January attended by about 50,000 people, and the other in 
February, lasting about fifteen days, at which 150,000 persons are said 
to assemble. This great fair is increasing rapidly in importance ; goods 
to the value of about 5,000 being sold annually by traders from all 
parts of India. The principal trading ghats or landing-places in the 
District are Dulhamau and Pachperi on the Chauka, and Shitabi and 
Katdi ghdts on the Kauridla, whence grain is e.xportcd by means of 
flat-bottomed boats to Lucknow and Patnl The imports, which con- 
sist mainly of cotton, salt, country cloth, and English piece-goods, 
considerably c.\ceed the exports in value. 

Administration. — For administrative purposes, Kheri District is 
divided into 3 tahsils and 17 pargands, as follows: — (i) Lakhimpur 
iahsil, comprising Kheri, Srinagar, Bhiir, Paila, and Kukra Maildni 
pargands; (2) Nighasan taksit, comprising Firozdbdd, Dhauiahra, 
Nighasan, Khairigarh, and Palia pargands ; {3) ^luhamdi taftsU, com- 
prising !Muhamdi, Pasgawan, Aurangabad, Kdsta, Haidaiabad, Magda- 
pur, and Atwa Pipdria, — all of which see separately. The admini- 
stration is conducted by a. Deputy Commissioner, with one or, more 
Assistant Commissioners, and the usual staff of subordinates. The 
total revenue in 1S70 amounted to ;^74,i33, of which ;£^62,47i, or 
six-sevenths of the total, was derived from the land tax, which is 
increasing every year. Total cost of administration in 1S70, ,^ 39,594 > 
but this included the expenses of the Survey Department, then engaged 
in making a new Land Settlement. For police purposes, Kheri is 
divided into 7 police circles {i/idnds)', the force, including regular 
police, village watch, and municipal police, numbered, in 1S73, 2936 
officers and men, maintained at a total cost of ;^iS,io6. In 1873, 
the police made 1236 arrests, and out of 1903 cases' sent to the 
magistrates, obtained convictions in 1416. Average daily number of 
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prisoners in jail in 1875, 202 ; total number imprisoned during the 
year (783 males and 75 females), 858. In respect of education, Kheri 
is the most backward District of Oudh. There are 3 Anglo-vernacular 
schools, attended by 367 pupils, besides 12 vernacular schools with 467 
pupils. 

Climate . — ^The climate of Kheri is reckoned by the natives veiy 
malarious beyond the Ul, and healthy south of that river. The heat is 
less than in the surrounding Districts. The mean annual temperature 
is returned at 79*60° F. ; but the average heat at 2 P.M., the hottest 
period of the day in May 1870, the hottest month, was only 94° ; the 
average for the Province being ro4° In the sun’s rays the temperature 
sometimes reaches 137°. The rainfall is above the average of the 
Province. Cold winds following the course of the rivers sweep from 
the Nepitl plateaux through the mountain gorges, and meeting the 
already saturated atmosphere of the plains, cool it, and precipitate 
moisture first on the lowlands at their base. The hot vapours from 
the plains are also cooled by the vast forests which clothe the uplands, 
and, being no longer able to carry so much water, discharge it in rain. 
The average rainfall during the eleven years ending 1874 amounted 
to 47*3 inches, the maximum being 70*2 inches in 1870, and the 
minimum 30*4 in 1S68. 

Medical Asjvcts . — ^The disease most common in this District is inter- 
mittent fever, which appears to be endemic in the neighbourhood of 
Gokaranndth. Its origin is assigned to the malaria produced by the 
spontaneous decomposition of vegetable matter after the cessation of 
the rains, and by imperfect drainage. European and native con- 
stitutions suffer alike from its attacks. Spring fever appears mostly 
among those whose agrarian pursuits expose them to the noon-day sun. 
It assumes a remittent type, and is proportionately more fatal as 
summer advances. Next in die order of frequency are bowel complaints. 
As a rule, they increase at harvest-time, and have a fatal tendency 
when succulent fruit and vegetables become abundant in the market. 
Cholera became epidemic in this District during the rains of 1867, and 
was most fatal and persistent in those' villages where filth most 
abounded. In Lakhimpur town, the scourge was apparently introduced 
on bdzdr days, or only occurred sporadically. Pulmonic and rheumatic 
affections increase in winter. Of cutaneous affections, herpes deserves 
notice ; it is very prevalent among the natives. 'It seems to be acquired 
from the practice of keeping on a dJwH while bathing, and replacing it 
by a clean 'one without drying the skin. The disease is seen chiefly 
about the hips and loins of those affected, and does not yield readily to 
treatment ; strong acetic acid externally is the best remedy. Leprosy 
is not an uncommon disease. Goitre is most common among the 
trans-Chauka population. The quality of the water is supposed 
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groves. jHsens appe-ir i.j h.ive been the eurlie ,i landlord.? in ifulwin. 
madan tijwes, having cusiesl the IMvi?. ’I'h*.* wiiole liow-- 
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ever, afterwards became part of the great estate formed by the Banvdr 
Sayyids. ^ This family, however, has decayed ; and out of the 193 villages 
now forming the pargand, 138 are held by Kshattriyas. Small local 
traffic in grain, and settlements of weavers and cotton printers. 

Eheri . — ^Town in Kheri District, Oudh ; situated in lat. 27* 54' N., 
long. 80“ 51' E. Pop. (according to Census of 1869), 7001 ; by recent 
Settlement papers, it has been returned at 5037, of whom 3035 are 
Muhammadans and 2002 Hindus. The only place in the District 
which has any appearance of a town ; itrcontains 74 masonry houses, 
more than one-half of the whole'number in the District. Daily market, 

14 Hindu temples, 12 mosques, and 3 itndmbdriis. The one object of ^ 
antiquarian interest is the tomb of Sayyid Khurd, who died in 971 a.h. 
or 1563 A.D., a building composed of huge kankar blocks. 

Eherkerid. — ^Village in Bhutan, near the Lakshmi mdi^ just beyond 
the northern frontier of Darrang District, Assam. An annual fair is 
held here, which is largely attended by people from considerable dis- 
tances. In 187s, Bhutias are estimated to have sold goods valued 
at ^^1700, chiefly salt, blankets, ponies, gold, and a spice called 
jabrang; and to have bought goods to the value of ;^i6oo, chiefly 
rice, silk cloth, cotton cloth, dried fish, and hardware. 

Eherna. — Seaport in Tanna District, Bombay. The average annual 
value of trade during the five years ending 1873-74 — imports, ;^i5r ; 
e.xports, ;^2363. 

Eheura. — ^Village in Jhelum (Jhilam) District, Punjab. — See Mayo 
Mines. 

Ell^aria. — One of the petty States of South Kathidwdr, Bombay ; 
consisting of i village, with 2 independent tribute-payers. Estimated 
revenue (1876), ;^24o. 

Ebijria. — One of the petty States of Gohelwdr, Kdthidwdr, Bombay ; 
consisting of i village, with 2 independent tribute-payers. Estimated 
revenue (1876), ;;^24o. Tribute of ;^38 is payable to the British 
Government, and ^4 to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

Ehijudia Nagdni. — One of the petty States of South Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay; consisting of i village, with i independent tribute-payer. 
Estimated . revenue (1876), ;^ioo. Tribute of is paid to the 
Gdekwdr of Baroda. 

Khilchi pnr. — One of the States in the Bhopal Agency, under the 
Central India Agency and the Government of India; a tributary of 
Gwalior. Lat. 23® 52'-24“ 17' n., long. 76" 28-76’ 45' e. Chief products 
— grain an^ opium. The present Chief of Khilchipur is Amar Sinh, a , 
Khichi Rdjput, who since his accession in 1869 has received the title of 
Rao from the British Government. He was adopted by the widow of 
the late Chief; and the adoption was confirmed by Sindhia. The area 
of the State is estimated at 204 square miles ; its pop. (1875) at ssisoo 
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persons ; and its revenue at Chief pays tribute of 

to Sindhia through the Political Agent in Bhopdl. He maintains a 
force of 40 horse and 200 foot. 

Khiinld,ga.“Town in Sdgar (Saugor) District, Central Provinces.; 
42 miles north-west of Sdgar to\ra. Lat. 24* 12' 30" N., long. 78* 24' 
30" E. ; pop. about 2500. A stone wall 20 feet high surrounds the 
town, enclosing a space of 63 acres ; and the fort, which is built on 
high ground in the centre, occupies 5 acres. Within the fort are the- 
police station-house and hvo remarkable edifices. One, a Muhammadan 
building, apparently the burial-place of some saint, consisted of a square 
* structure, surmounted by a lofty dome. The dome has fallen, but the 
side walls remain; they are formed of enormous slabs of stone, about 
an inch and a half thick, cut w'ith the most beautiful fretwork designs 
right through the stone, so that the pattern is visible both within and 
without the building. The other is of Hindu origin, and was apparently 
a s/usAa mithdl or glass palace. The upper of the two storeys contained 
an apartment fitted tvith mirrors, many traces of which still remain. 
Khimidsa originally belonged to a dependent of the Delhi Emperor,, 
but was taken by the Raja of Panna in 1695, death of whose 

son without heirs in 1746, the representative of the PeshwA at Sdgar 
occupied the fort. It was made over to the British with Sdgar in 
1818. From that date the town was the headquarters of a *?/«//, till 
in 1834 the taMU was moved to Kurdi. In July 1837, during the 
JIutiny, when the Bhdnpur Rajd occupied ICurdi, he also seized Khim- 
idsa, and the town has not yet recovered from the damage done by his 
troops. Though the streets are narrow and irregular, the houses are 
generally well built, but many are still ownerless. Little trade' takes 
place, though a market is held every Sunday. Two schools for boys 
and girls respectively have been established. 

Khindoli. — TahsH in Agra District, North-Western Provinces. — 
See Khaxdauli. 

Ehipra. — Taluk or revenue Subdivision in the Thar and Pdrkar 
Political Superintendency, Sind ; situated between 25° 26' and 26° 14' ‘ 
45" N. lat, and 69* 2' 45" and 70’ 16' e. long. Area, about 3114. 
square miles; pop. (1872), 45,145. Revenue, ;^I3,975, of which 
■£i 2 , 6 sg is derived from imperial, and ;^i3i6 from-Iocal sources, ■ - 

Khipra. — Municipal town in above /a/uk, Thar and Pdrkar, Sind ; 
situated on the Easterh Ndra, about 40 miles north-west of TJmarkot town. 
Lat 25" 49' 30" N., long. .697 25' E.; pop. {1S72), 1227, consisting of - 
1016 Hindus., (principally Brdhmans, Lohdnos, Bhils, and Meng^vdrs) 
and 21 1 Musalmdns (of the Baluch, Khdskeli, Kalhord, and Hingoro 
tribes). Municipal revenue in 1873-74, ^^236; expenditure,' ;^2 17. 
Headquarters station q( a. mukktiydrkdrmd. tqppaddr; civil and criminal 
court-houses ; police post ; dharmsdla or rest-house. Occupation of 
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the inhabitants principally agricultural Manufactures consist chiefly in 
weaving and dyeing of cloth ; local ‘trade in cotton, wool, cocoa-nuts, 
metals, grain, sugar, tobacco, etc. Transit trade — ^grain, cattle, wool, 
ghi, indigo, sugar, and cloth. The town is supposed to have been 
founded about a century ago by one Hdld Mari. 

Kbiron.—'Liff'g'^^iif of Rai Bareli District, Oudh j bounded on the 
north by jMaurdnwdnj on the east by Dalamau and Rai Bareli; on 
the south by Sareni; and on the west by Panhan, Bhagwantnagar, 
Bihar, and Patan. Pop. {1869), 57,102, viz. 54,341 Hindus and 2761 
Muhammadans. Area, 102 square miles, or 65,096 acres. Government 
land revenue, ;^io,i3S; average rate per acre, 3s. igd Of the 123 
villages forming the pargand, 86 are held idlukddri tenure; 19 
are zaminddri, 10 paitiddri, and 8 revenue-free grants. Five market 
villages. Two large annual fairs. The pai-gand was originally in the 
possession of the Bhars, who were ousted some 700 years ago by Rajd 
Abhai Chand of the Bais clan, who anne.ved it to his dominions, and 
his descendants still form the main proprietary body. Rajd Sdtna, 
eighth in descent from Ablidi phand, founded a village, calling it after 
his own name Sdtanpur, which he also bestowed upon the whole 
pargami. This arrangement remained till the time of Nawdb Asaf-ud- 
daula, wiien the tahsitddr of the pargand built a fort in Khiron, which 
he fi.\'ed on as the seat of the Ar/w//, and renamed the pargand after it. 

Khiron.— Town in Rdi Bareli District, Oudh ; situated on the road 
from Rai Bareli to Cawnpore. Pop. (1869), 3480, viz, 2798 Hindus 
and 682 Muhammadans. The residence of one of the pargand 
tdlukddrs is in the village; in which also dwell some notable old 
families of the Kdyasth kdniingos. Vernacular school; weekly 
market. 

KhirpjSi. — ^Village in Midnaput District, Bengal; situated on the 
main road from Bardwdn to Midnapur town. Transferred, with the 
surrounding country, from Hugh to Jlidnapur in 1872. Princip.ally 
inhabited by cotton -wcaversi, who manufacture fabrics of a superior 
' quality, which commands a high price. 

Khisor Hills. — Range in Dera Ismail Khan District, Punjab, known 
also under the name of KiVFiR Kot ; situated between 32* 13' and 
32“ 34' N. lat, and between 70“ 56' and 71“ 21' E. long. The Indus 
washes their eastern b.ase for a distance of some 30 miles, after 
which the chain sweeps slightly westward, j)arallel to the Shaikh Budi'n 
Hills, from which it is separated by the Panidia valley, having 
an average breadth of 5 miles. The ruins of an ancient fort, perched 
on a projecting spur, overlooking the Indus lowlands, at the point 
where the* range trends westwards, have given it the title of Kafir 
Kot. The hills consist of miocene sandstone and conglomerate, 
superimposed upon jurassic and carboniferous limestone, in which 
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fossils occur abundantly. The range has a total length of about 50 
miles, a breadth of 6 miles, and an elevation in its highest peak of 
little over 3000 feet. Its northern e.vtremity juts into the District of 
Bannu. 

Eholapur. — Town in Amrdoti District, Berar; 18 miles west of 
Amrdoti town. Lat 20° 55' 30” n., long. 77* 33' 30" e. ; pop. (1867), 
6169. Silk trade was once considerable. In 1809, the subahddr of 
Ellichpur, Vithal Bhdg Deo, demanded a contribution of i lakh of 
rupees ; and on payment being refused, he besieged and captured the 
town, which was sacked by his troops. Its rapid decadence may 
" also be partly attributable to the annual fights between the Musalmdns 
and the Rdjputs, when the victorious party always took occasion to 
plunder at least part of the town. 

Eiiolpettld. — ^River in the District of the Twenty-four Pargands, 
Bengal; an offshoot of the K.\badak near AsdsunL It first keeps a 
westerly course for a short distance, and, after receiving thewaters of the 
Budhdtd Gdng, turns to the south till it is joined by the Galchasu, 
whence the united river flows through the Sundarbans till it falls again 
into the Kabadak, a few miles above the place where that river in its 
turn ernpties itself into the Pangasi. The Kholpetud is a river of little 
note, except for the great breadth which it assumes after it is joined 
by the Galghasid, the width of the channel increasing from 150 to 600 
yards in a course of 16 miles. 

Hiora.— Village in Khairpur State, Sind ; situated on the Abulwdro 
Canal, about 20 miles from Khairpur town, and on the postal road 
between Haidardbad (Hyderdbad) and Mdltan (Mooltan). Pop. (1872), • 
3 ® 75 i consisting chiefly of Musahndns, who are engaged in weaving 
coarse! cotton cloths. 


Khoshdb. — and town in Shahpur District, Puniah.-iA« 
Khushab. 

Khud&Md.— Ruined town in Haidardbad (Hyderdbad) District, 
Sind ; 30 miles north of Haidardbad town. Lat. 25° 48' n., long. oS* 
32 E. With regard to this place, Thornton says: ‘Little more than 
thirty years ago it rivalled Haidardbdd in size and population, yet liow 
not one habitable dwelling remains. It was a favourite residence of the 
Taipur chiefs of Sind, and the remains of many of them rest here in 
tombs of neat but plain construction.’ 


Lat- 30* 59 ' 30" Jf-i 


Khudian.— Town in Lahore District, Punjab 
long. 7^19' 15" E.; pop. (1869), 310R 

^ KhiyjL— A small chiefship in Rdipur District, Central Provinces; 
Mun/!? town; comprising 27 villages,-in an open 

Khohii-Subdivision of Jraor District, Bengal: situated betteeen' 
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21° 41' 45" and 23“ i' N. lat., and between 89“ 12' 30" and 89° 47' 15" 
E. long. Area, 695 square miles ; with 549 villages or towns, 44,334 
houses, and a pop. (1872) of 324,001, viz. Hindus, 155,149, or 47*9 per 
cent; Muhammadans, 168,153, or 51 ‘9 per cent; Christians, 88; 
‘others,’ 611, or *2 per cent; total, 324,001, viz, 175,124 males and 
148,877 females. Proportion of males, 54*5; density of population, 
466 per square mile ; villages, *78 per square mile ; persons per village, 
590; houses per square mile, 6x; persons per house, 77. This 
Subdivision, which was constituted in 1842, comprises the 4 police 
circles {thdnds) of Khuln^ BaitdghdM, Dumrid, and Delutl. In 1870-71, 
it contained 2 magisterial and revenue courts, a regular police force of 
84 men, besides 565 village watchmen ; cost of Subdivisional admini- 
stration, j^2468. 

Khulnd. — Headquarters of above Subdivision, and of a police circle 
ithdnd), in Jessor District, Bengal; situated at the point where the Bhairab 
river meets the Sundarbans. Eat. 22* 49' 10" n., long. 89“ 36' 55" e. 
Khulnd may be described as the capital of the Sundarbans; and for the 
last hundred years at least it has been a place of considerable import- 
ance. It was the headquarters of the salt department during the period 
of the Company’s salt manufacture. The whole boat traffic fi;om the 
east and north-east passes here on its way to Calcutta : rice from 
Dacca and Bdkarganj; lime, lemons, and oranges from Sylhet; 
mustard seed, linseed and pulse from Pdbni, Rdjsh^hi, and Faridpur ; 
clarified butter {ght) from Patnd ; and firewood from the Sundarbans. 
From Calcutta, the principal cargo is Liverpool salt, the trade in which 
is very considerable. Numerous sugar refineries exist. Three market- 
places, of which the most important. Sen’s Bdzir, is situated on the 
east and the other two on the west bank of the river. 

EhUIllblaiO. — One of the petty States in Jhalaw^r, K^thiiwir, 
Bom^y; consisting of 2 villages, with 3 independent tribute-payers. 
Estimated revenue in 1876 was £4$!' Tribute of £1^ is payable 
to, the British Government, and ;^i3 to the Nawab of Jundgarh.. 

Ehun. — Port and Lighthouse, Ahmeddb^d District, Bombay. — See 
Dholera. 

Ehund (or Kund). — Valley in Kashmir State, Punjab, on the northern 
side of the Pir-Panjdl Mountain. Lat. 33’ 32' n., long. 75" 10' e. 
Thornton describes it as three miles long, picturesque, well cultivated, 
and possessing a cool climate. Elevation above sea level, 6000 feet. 

Khundalu. — Lake in Hinddr State, Puiijab, among the range of 
hills extending from the Sutlej (Satlaj) to the Siwalik chain. Lat. 31“ 
10' N., long. 76® 47'-E. Thornton states that it varies in length from 
mile in dry weather to 2^ miles during the rains ; depth, 138 feet. 
Winding shore, enclosed by hills, and clothed with vegetation to the 
water’s edge. Elevation above sea level, about 2800 feet. 
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Kliurdhd. — Subdivihioii of Puri Dislrict, Orissn ; siluatud bclvwen 
IQ* 40' 30” and 3o‘ 25' 15" N. lat., and S5’ o' 15" and 85’ S*'* 

Area, 943 Miuarc niilca ; willi 1049 viH:i;,vs, 47,923 houoc.,*, and a 
(i873)of 280,953, vu. Ilimlih, 258.708,01 92*1 percent.; Mulummadan.i, 
5694, or 2‘o per cent. ; Cliri-.t:.ifi... 42 ; ‘ othefs,' »^', 479 » 5'9 P-" ^2*’**^ 

total, 230.923, VJ& 140,784 ntalc”; and 140,139 females. Uen'-.:i>' of 
population, 298 per squ.are mile; vilLigea per Mjuare mile, fit; per->on3 
per village, 267; hoiLSe-i per otju.irtf mile. 51 ; perious per hou.-e, 57- 
This Subdivision comjirises the 3 police circlei (thaKiis) of Ivhurdlu, 
T.inghi, and l>ani)ur. Kluirdha formed the Ust portion of territor)' 
held by the indeiicndent Hindu dytmly of Orib^i. The NLirh-Htd 
cai-alry v;ero unable to overrun this jungle-cohered and hilly tract; 
and the ancient royal hon.se ret.iinctl much of it > independence until 
1804, when the Rdj.i rebelled ag.unst the liritish Goi'crnmcnt, and Ins 
territory was confL'catecl. .V rising on the part of the peasantry took 
place in 1817-iS, .irising in gte.U me-tsure through the oppre».ion of 
underling Ilengali ol'ncials. The insurrection was speedily quelled, 
reforms were intruduced, .and "riev.incej redrc-iscd. At the present 
day Khurdha is a profitable and well nujugcd Government csUite, and 
the cul‘dv.uors are a contented and gencndly prc'perous claN?. Since 
1804, the Udj.l i)a.s posacbsed no independent powers, but he was held 
in gretu veneration by the people as the hereditary guard! m of the 
Jaganndth temple. The late holder of the title wa» conucted of wilful 
murder in tSjS, and hcntenced to penal servitude in the Andaman 
Islands. 

Khurdhti. — I-Ic.'tdquartcr.s of above Subdivision, and of a police 
circle {tMtui) in Puri District, Oris.^T ; situated on the high ro.'id from 
Cuttack to Ganjdm in Madras. Ijt. 20’ 10’ 49" .v., long. S5* -to* 12" 
t- Between 18 iS .tnd tS33, Khurdlui was the he-adquarters of the 
District, which in the latter yc.ar was transferred to Pi'iti Town, 

Klnuja.~Soulh-westcrn Ar/o// of Ilulandsluhr District^ N'orlh- 
Western Provinces; stretching from the Jumna to the East Kali Xadi, 
.and traversed by the East Indian Railway, and by tluee branches of 
the Canges Canal .j\rea, 460 sqm-irc miles of which 332 are culti- 
vated; pop. (1S73), 221,176; land revenue, ^30,507; toLil Government 
revenue, ^33oi*t t rental p.iid by culUv.Uors, ^<59,619; incidence of 
Government revenue per acre, 2s. ogd. 

Ehurj a.— Municipal town and chief commercial centre of Buland- 
shahr District, North-Western Province's, and headquarters of the Ar/w/. 
Lat 3$ 15' 25" N., long. 77* 53'5o''c.; poj>, (1S73), 26,358, consisting 
of ^ 5 i 543 Hindus and 11,315 Muhammadans. Distant from Buland- 
sliahr 10 miles south, from Aligarh 30 miles north, from ^leerut (.Miiath) 
and Delhi 50 miles south and south-east respectively. Chief trading 
town between Delhi and Hiithras; railway station on Ka^t Indian Railway 
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3^ miles south, — meeting-place of Delhi and Meerut (Mfrath) branches 
of Grand Trunk 'Road. Principal inhabitants, Keshgi Pathdns and 
Churdwdl Banias j the latter an enterprising and a wealthy class, carrying 
on banking over all India by means of paid agencies. One of them 
has an establishment in China. Poor-looking streets, and tortuous 
lanes ; defective sanitary arrangements. Gorgeous Jain temple, lately 
erected in the centre of the town, its dome dtid gilded pinnacle 
towering above every other building, and forming a conspicuous land- 
mark from every side. Handsome interior, faced with richly carved 
stone, and pierced by ornamental lattices, one blaze of gold and colours ; 
vault of dome painted and ornamented in the most florid style of 
Hindu decorative art. TahsUt, with police station and post office com- 
bined, dispensary, town hall, talisili sdiool. Chief trade in raw cotton, 
of which about 70,000 cwts. are annually exported to Cawnpore, Mi'rza- 
pur, and Calcutta j eight cotton presses at work in the town. Imports of 
English piece-goods, metals, country cloth, and brass utensils. Local 
•trade in cotton,- safflower, indigo, sugar, molasses, grain, rice, and^///. 
The population has rapidly increased during the last thirty years. 
^Municipal revenue in 1S76-77, ;^i843; expenditure, jQiTTA) incidence 
of taxation, is. a^d. per head of population within municipal limits. 

Khushdb. — ^^Vestern iaMl of Shdhpur District, Punjab ; consisting 
of that portion of the District lying west of the Jhelum (Jhilam) river. 
Lat. 31’ 31' 45 "“ 32 “ 41' 30" N., long. 71’ 38' 3o"-72’ 40' 45" e. The 
greater part is unproductive land, but a narrow strip along the edge of 
the river, exposed to its fertilizing inundations, produces good crops. . 

Khushab. — Municipal town in Shahpur District, Punjab, and head- 
quarters of Khushab talisil; situated on the right bank of -the river 
Jhelum (Jhilam), on the road from Lahore to Dera Ismd.il Khan. 
I.at. 32“ 17' 40" N., long. 72° 23' 51" E. ; pop. (1868), 8509, consisting 
of 2985 Plindus, 5217 Muhammadans, 119 Sikhs, and 188 ‘others.’ 
Year by year the water eats away the bank, so that the inhabitants are 
continually driven, out of their homes and compelled to build on the 
farther side of the town. Flourishing trade with Miiltdn (Mooltan), 
Sakkar, Afghdnistan, and the Derajdt Exports of grain, cotton, wool, 
j 7 //, and country cloth ; imports of English piece-goods, metal, d^ied 
fruits, sugar, and molasses. Chief mart for the trade of the salt range ; 
numbers of cattle are employed in taking’ salt eastward, and bringing 
back rice and sugar.- Manufacture of coarse cloth and cotton scarves ; 
600 weaving establishments. Town hall, tahsMi^ school, dispensary. 
Municipal revenue in 1876-77, ^^953, ores. a^Jd. per head of popuKation 
within -municipal limits. 

KIhutahan. — Northern tahsil of Jaunpur District, North-Western 
Provinces. Area, 367 square miles, of which 213 are cultivated; 
pop. (1872), 237,536 souls; land revenue, ;^22,597; total Government 
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revenue, ^^24,804 ; rental paid by cultivators, ^^39,004 ; incidence of 
Government revenue per acre, is. ii|d. 

Khutgdon. — Chiefship in Chanda District, Central Provinces ; 20 
miles south-east of Walrdgarh ; comprising about 50 villages. Khut- 
gaon village is situated in lat 20* ii' N., long. 80* 14' e. 

Ehwa. — ^Small river of British Burma, forming a portion of the 
boundary between ttie Arakan and Pegu Dirisions. It takes its rise in 
the western slopes of the Arakan Yoma range. After a south-south- 
west course of about 20 miles it turns to the west for about 10 miles, 
and then north-north-west for 10 more, when it opens out into the 
Bay of Bengal, a short distance below the village of the same name. 
Its mouth forms a good harbour; but the entrance is rendered difficult 
by a bar of sand, on which during the ebb there are not more than 
7 .\ fathoms of water. It is affected by the tide as far as Than-ga-ta-rwa 
during neap, and Pien-ne-gun-rwa during spring tides, and small boats 
can ascend as high as the former with the hood. Larger boats cannot 
go farther up than Un-mheng-nva, which can be reached in one tide. 

Eiiwa. — ^The headquarters of the southern township of Sandoway 
District, British Burma ; on the right bank of the Khwa river, aboqt a 
mileaboye its mouth. Lat 17" 34' n., long, 94* 39' e. It has been 
much improved of late years, and is well laid out with broad straight 
roads, crossing at right angles, one of which has been extended to the 
neighbouring village of Ta-man-gdn, The one or two tidal creeks 
which run up into the village are crossed by wooden foot-bridges, built 
principally by the people themselves, who also made the roads. The 
villag^is buried in a grove of fruit-trees — mango, tamarind, jack, cocoa- 
nut, etc. The houses are generally large and good, rvith timber posts, 
mat walls, and thatched roofs. A little trade during the favourable 
seasons of the year is carried on by sea with parts of Bassein District 
farther south, and Chinese junks occasionally anchor off the village. 
Court-house and police station. The population, including that of the 
adjoining villages of Ta-man-gdn, Alay-rwa, and Khyeng-tsd, was 1088 
in 1875 (of whom nearly all were Burmese, with a few Khyengs (5 2) and 
natives of India, and only 6 Arakanese), and 1303 in 1877. 

^wa-lek-wai. — Revenue circle in Sandoway District, Arakan 
Division, British Burma ; stretches along the right bank of the Khwa, 
and includes the once independent circle of Rahaing. Pop. (1876), 
2339 ; gross revenue, ;^ 868 . 

Khw 8 i-lek->y 3 r. Revenue circle in Bassein District^ Pegu Division, 
British Burma; situated on the left bank of the Khwa river, between 
tne Arakan Yomas on the east and the Bay of Bengal on the west 
e whole of this circle is a mountainous and forest-covered tract, with 
pate es of rice cultivation on the hill slopes and towards the sea-coast. 
Pop. {1876), 2460; gross revenue, ;^34g. 
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Khya-ra-grill. — Revenue circle in Prome District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Pop. (1877), 1661 ; gross revenue, £452. 

■ Khyber. — Mountain Pass leading from Peshdwar District, Punjab, 
into Afghanistan. — See Khaibar. 

Ehyouk-rwa. — ^Revenue circle in the Ut-hpo Township of Henzada 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma ; situated on the right bank of 
the Bassein river ; hilly in the west. Pop. (1876), 7776 ; gross revenue, 
;£iS52- 

Khyouk-tshay. — Revenue circle in- Bassein District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Area, 30 square miles ; only partially cultivated, the 
country being low and subject to inundation. Pop. (1876), 2485, 
.engaged in agriculture and fishing; gross revenue, 

Khyoung-bya. — Revenue circle in Shwe-gyeng District, Tenasserim 
Division, British Burma. Area, 265 square miles; pop. (1876), 2062 ; 
gross revenue, j£2iS- 

Khyoung-gyi. — Revenue circle in the Central Township of Sando- 
way District, iG'akan Division, British Burma; consists for the most 
part of a billy and uncultivable tract ; chief product, tobacco. Pop. 
(1876), 1072; gross revenue, 

Ehyoung-tsliiin. — ^Village in BWW-gywon island, Amherst District, 
Tenasserim Division, British Burma ; situated on the edge of the low 
hills forming the backbone of the island. The western portion is called 
Weng-tsien, and the eastern, Kha-raik-thit. On the west an artificial 
reservoir has been made by throwing an embankment across a valley ; 
in the hot season its area is about i square mile, and its depth 10 feet, 
and in the rains very nearly double this. The Government has nfade a* 
bridged opening at the western end as an escape, to prevent the water 
from, overflowing the road crossing the embankment. Pop. (1876), 
1958, Court-house and police station. 

Ehyrim (or Kreui). — Petty State in the Khasi Hills, . 

Assam, presided over by a siem or chief called Kher Sinh. Pop. (1872), 
20,504; .estimated revenue, ;;^ioio. The minerals are lime, coal, and 
iron. The iron ore of Khyrim is the purest found in the Khasi Hills. 
In former times, smelting operations were conducted on a large scale, 
as evidenced by the deep excavations and large heaps of slag. The 
greater part of the smelted iron used to be e.xported to the -plains in 
lumps or bars, and was more highly valued than English iron by native 
smiths. Under the competition of the cheaper article from England, 
this trade has now died out ; but at the present day, iron implements, 
such as ddos or hill-knives, kodalis or mattocks, hammers, crow-bars, and 
wedges, are still manufactured and exported to Sylhet. Other manu- 
factures are the weaving of cotton and erid silk’ cloth, and the making 
of mats and baskets. The cultivated crops are rice, millet, cotton, 
potatoes, oranges, chillies, betel-nut, and pan leaves. The wild products 
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gathered in the jungle include caoutchouc, cinnamon, lac, black pepper, 
and honey. 

KidmdrL— Island in Kantchi (Kurrachcc) Harbour, Karachi 
District, Sinh; lying in lat. 34* 49' 15" N’., and long. 67" 2' i-, and 
forming one of the municipal quarters of K.\r.vchi Tow^’, with 
Avhich it is connected by a road called the ‘ Napier Mole,’ 3 miles long, 
constructed in 185.^ Klamari is Uie landing-place for passengers and 
goods destined for Karichi, and contains 3 piers, a conmiissariat store, 
customs house, naval building-yard, etc. Station on the Sind Railn'ay. 
Population (1872), 603 persons, residing in 14.^ houses. 

Kiching. — Village in Singbhum District, Bengal; situated in lat. 
21’ 5s' 30* N-., and long, 85*52' 30" c., in a jungly tract in the south 
of the District, now inhabited only by aboriginal Kols ; but ruined 
temples, tanks, and other architectural remains point to a more 
civilised population in ancient days. 'IVo of the temples at Kiching 
are still visited by pilgriins, and are kept in some repair. The 
sunounding jungle is thickly scattered with fragments of elaborately 
sculptured idols, and human figures in alto-relievo. The two temples 
are said to have formed part of a scries of 60 similar ones, placed 2 
miles apart in a circle .{o miles in diameter, of which only these and 
some others at UtMipur on the Baitarani are now visited. 

Kidderpur, — Village on the left bank of the HugU, immediately 
south of Calcutta, in the District of the Twenty-four ParganJs, Bengal. 
I..at. 22’ 32' 25" N., long. SS’ 22' 18" E. The seat of tlio Govenmicnt 
dockyard, constructed in the last century by General Kyd, after whom 
the village is named. Between 17S1 and 1S21, 237 ships were built at 
the Kidderpur docks, at a cost of upwards of two millions sterling; and 
in iSiS, the Hastings, a 74-gun ship, was launched here. Tlie India 
General Steam Navigation Company have also a dock at Kidderpur, 
but neither this nor the Government yard are used now for shipbuilding, 
but merely for repairs, fitting out, etc. 

Siggat-nad. — Taluk or Subdivision in Coorg, Area, 504 square 
miles; number of villages, 63; number of houses, 3199; pop. (1S71), 
3 7 i 73 S, of whom 6094 are native Coorgs. Kiggat-nad occupies 
the south-east corner of Coorg, and is the most sparsely populated 
idluk in the territory. It is watered by the Lakslmiantirtha river, and 
contains valuable forests of teak and other trees. Rice is cultivated 
along the narroiv valle)^ of the hill streams. The whole area is moun- 
tainous, being traversed by spurs of the Brahmagiri range. Kiggat-nad 
village is situated in lat 12° 15' n;, long. 75“. 

Kildng. — ^\'’illage in Kangra District, Punjab; one of the principal 
places in the Ldhul Subdivision. Lat. 32* 34' 15" n., long. 77’ 4' e. 
Situated on the main trade route betiveen the Rohtang and Bara Liichd 
Passes, on the right bank of the river Bagha, about 4 miles above its 
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junction with the Chandra. Moravian mission j chapel; school, sup- 
ported by Government grant and managed by the missionaries. Post 
office during the summer months. 

Kila Sobha Sinh. — Municipal town in Sidlkot District, Punjab ; 23 
miles south-east of Sidlkot. Lat 32“ 14' n., long. 74' 48' 15" e. ; pop. 
(186^), 5153, consisting of 1891 Hindus, 3054 Muhammadans, 42Sfkhs, 
and 166 ‘others.’ Founded about a century since by Sarddr Bhdg 
Sinh, Avho erected a tnud fort and called it after his son Sobha Sinh. 
Residence of a colony of Kashmiri shawl-weavers, who manufacture 
edging for exportation to Umritsar (Amritsar), Exports of sugar. 
Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ^^228, or io§d. per head of population 
(5157) within municipal limits. 

Kiling (or Um-id»i). — ^River of Assam, which rises in the Khasi 
Hills in the Shillong range, and, flowing north-east into Nowgong 
District, empties into the Kalang offshoot of the Brahmaputra near 
Jdgi, about 20 miles above the point where the Kalang rejoins the 
parent stream. Its bed is rocky throughout its entire course, but in 
. the plains it is navigable by boats of 4 tons burthen during the greater 
part of the year. Um-idm is the Khdsi name of the river ; in Nowgong 
it is called the Kiling. 

Kiliydr. — ^River in Travancorc State, Madras. 

Kilkarai (the Korkhoi of the Periplus). — Seaport in Rdmnad tdltdty 
Madura District, Madras ; situated in lat, 9" 14' 20" N., and long. 78" 
50' xo" E., at the mouth of the Vigdi. Pop. (X871), 11,303, chiefly 
Labbai Muhammadans ; number of houses, 2805. 

Killidnwdla. — Battle-field in Gujrdt District, Punjab. — Sec Ciiiliax- 

W.VLA. 

Kilpurl. — Eastern tahsU of the Tardi District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces, consisting of a long submontane belt; much of it covered 
with forest. Area, 400 square miles, of which 71 are cultivated; 
pop, (1872), 51,480; land revenue, ;;^2i28; incidence of revenue per 
acre, 2d. 

Kimidi. — A large zamlndiri hill tract, on the western border of 
Ganjdni District, Madras. It contains the three estates of Parla Kimidi ; 
Pedda or Boda Kimidi, also called Viziandgarara ; and Chinna Kimidi 
or Pratdpgiri. Pedda Kimidi lies north of Parla Kimidi, and pays a 
peshkash or permanently fixed revenue of ;^2 3,000. It contains (1871) 
177 villages, 7897 houses, 40,810 inhabitants, and an area of 572 square 
miles,, of v.^hich 377 square miles are hill or mdliyas. Chinna Kimidi, 
the most northern division, pays a peshkash of ^30,000, on an area of 
189 square miles, with 115 villages, containing 5535 houses and (iSyr) 
25,849 inhabitants. These two estates were formerly one,- and were 
owned by a descendant of the royal house of Orissa. In 1768, 
JJhima Deo was Rdjd of the whole country, and proved very' trouble- 
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some to the British Resident Troops were sent against him, and 
his fort at Karla was taken. The following year, in consequence of his 
suspected intrigues with Sitaram R 4 }^ and the Marnattas, Pratapgiri, 
his principal stronghold, was seued. On this, the old Rdjd accepted 
the terms offered him; but in 1772 it was again found necessary' 
to enter the country. After a hard-fought contest, the British 
gained possession of all his forts, and the Rdjd had to submit to 
strict conditions, including the [rarthion of his estate between his two 
sons. This arrangement was fraught with most disastrous consequences 
to the country, for it led to ceaseless internecine struggles, lasting a 
quarter of a century. The brothers ravaged one another’s territory, and 
burnt one another’s villages, til! in rSoo we threw them both into jail in 
Ganjam for disturbing the pe.ice. They were replaced by their respec- 
tive sons, who carried on the feud; and until very recently, altliough 
open hostilities were impossible, the feeling of hatred continued. The 
country is now peaceful and flourishing, and connected by road with 
the coast. The principal towns are Digupadl and Pudamuri. 

Kimirid. — A deltaic distributary of the Brahmani river, Cuttack 
District, Orissa, which branches off opposite the village of Rijendrapur, 
and, after receiving the waters of the Genguti, Kcio, and Birupa, falls 
again into tlie parent stream at the village of Indpur. 

Eimlia. — Pass in Bashahr State, Punjab, over the outer Himdlayan 
range, bounding Kundwdr to the nortli. Lat 31* r4' N., long. 7S* 2S' e. 
Thornton states it can be crossed only during the months of ^^ay, 
June, and July; later in the year, the snow becomes treacherous, 
swallowing pack-sheep and goats, with their drivers. Elevation above 
sea level, about r 7,000 feet. 

Kinhi. — Chiefship of recent origin in Bdlighit District, Central 
Provinces; comprising 54 villages, on an area of r59 square miles, 
partly above and partly below the hills. Kinhi, the chief village, is 
situated in lat 21° 37' n,, and long. 80’ 29' E., 25 miles soutli-east of 
Biirha. The present chiefs trace their descent from the head herdsman 
of the Gond and Bhonsli kinjp of Ndgpur, who tended the royal flocks 
on the upland pastures of Lanji. Since the estate was divided into 
eight shares, its value has greatly decreased. 

Eirakttt. — ^Eastern talisll of Jaunpur District, North-Western Pro- , 
vInces, lying on either side of the river GumtL Area, 171 square ■ 
miles, of which ri8 are cultivated; pop. (r872), 114,167; land 
revenue, ;^r 1,695; Government revenue, ^12,790; rental paid 
by cultivators, ;^r6,7oi ; incidence of Government revenue per acre, 

3S. i|d. 

^ Kiratpur. — Town in Bijnaur (Bijnor) District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces Lat -29 30’ 5 * N., long. 78° 15' 5" e. ; pop. (1S72), 9579. Lies 
On the road from Najibdbdd to Bijnaur. Founded about the year 1450, 
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in the reign of Bahlol Lodi. Agricultural centre, of purely local 
importance. 

Kirki {Kirkee or Khadki ). — ^Town in the Haveli Subdivision of 
Poona District, Bombay. Station on the south-east line of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, 115 miles south-east of Bombay and 4 north- 
west of Poona. Kirki itself lies in lat. 18“ 33' n.| and long. 73“ 54' e., 
and, together with the adjoining town of Ghorpadi and Manori (in lat. 
18° 30' N., and long. 73’ 56' e.), contains 28,450 inhabitants. There is 
a military cantonment at Kirki, with a total population (1871) of 3098 
persons, lodged in 506 houses. Post office. 

Elirndpur. — Estate in Bdldgh^t District, Central Provinces. Pop. 
(1870), 21,251, residing in 25 villages, on an area of 40 square miles. 
Conferred in 1828 upon Chimnd Patel, the once powerful possessor of 
K£mtha and the surrounding tdluks. Kirnipur, the principal town, 
and residence of the chief, stands on high ground, in lat. 21° 39' n., 
and long. 80° 22' £.,16 miles south-east of Biirha, and contains some 
ancient temples. It has a good Government school, and a police 
outpost, and the District post to Lanji passes daily. 

EirraiZt (or Sdki ), — ^River in Gurdispur and Amritsar (Umritsar) 
Districts, Punjab j rises in lat. 32“ 8' n., and long. 75° 30' e., in the 
extensive swamps of Balrdmpur, west of Dinanagar in the former Dis- 
trict, and runs parallel with the Rdvi until it passes into Umritsar. 
Flows past Rimdds and Ajndla, and joins the Rdvi, in lat. 31° 45' n., 
and long. 74* 37' e., near the village of Mirowdl, just above the bridge 
of boats on the Umritsar and Gujranu^la road. Never runs absolutely 
dry, but contains little water, except in the rainy season. Celebrated 
haunt of waterfowl. 

EirtMl. — Village in Meerut (Mfrath) District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces. Lat. 29" 14' 15" N., and long. 77” 17' 15" e. ; 24 miles north- 
west of Meerut city. Pop. (1872), 565 r, consisting of 48 r 4 Hindus 
(chiefly JiCts) and 837 Muhammadans. Stands on a raised site, 
bounded on the west by a lake or marsh, having a depth of 10 feet in 
January. A cut drains the surplus water into the Jumna (Jamun^). 
Few trees, no bazar, unmade and broken roadways, damp situation, 
defective sanitary arrangements. Inhabitants suffer from enlarged 
apleen and similar diseases. 

Kirti. — A petty State in Khandesh . — See Dang States. 

Kirtin^iSa. — River in Dacca District, Bengal 3 one of the main 
channels by which the Ganges now finds its way into the Meghna. 
In Rennel's map of the last century, the Ganges is shown as joining 
the Meghnd at Mehndiganj, considerably to the south of the Kirtinisa. 
But the Kirtinasa is now the principal branch of the Ganges, branching 
off near Rdjnagar, and fallmg into the Meghnd, in lat. 23" 14' n., and 
long. 90" 37' e., near Kdrtikpur. The Kirtindsa has a channel of from 
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3 to 4 miles in width, with a strong current, which renders navigation 
difficult during the rains. The original channel' of the Ganges is now 
almost dry in the hot season. - 

Kishaaigarh.— One of the Native States in Rajputdna, under the 
political superintendence of the Rijputdna Agency and the Govern- 
ment of India; situated between lat. 26 I'f and 26 59 N., long. 74 
43' and 75* 13' e. Its area is estimated at 724 square miles, and its 
population at 105,000. 1 

IIistory.-~T)a& chief toTO, Kishan^h, is situated in lat 26’ 33' N., 
long. 74* 55' E., about 21 miles north-east of Nasfrabdd (Nusseerabad). 
The founder of the State was Kishan Sinh, the second son of Mah^rdja 
Uddi Sinh of Jodhpur, who, leaving his patrimony, conquered the 
tract of country which now comprises Kishangarh, and became its 
ruler under the sign-manual of the Emperor Akbar in 1594- There 
is little of importance known regarding the affairs of the State until 
1818, when a treaty was entered into by the British Government witlr 
Kishangarh, together with the otlier Rdjput States, as part of a general 
scheme for the suppression of the Pindiri marauders, by, whom the 
country was at that time overrun. This treaty contains the usual con- 
ditions of protection on the part of the British Government, and sub- 
ordinate co-operation and abstinence from political correspondence on 
the part of the chief. However, the Mahardjd Kalydn Sinh, who was 
-supposed to be insane, soon became involved in troubles with his 
nobles, which eventually resulted in his flight to Delhi. Aftenvards 
matters became worse at Kishangarh, and British territory having been 
violated by the disputants, the leaders of both parties were called upon 
to desist from hostilities, and to refer their grievances to the mediation 
of the Government of India. The Mahdrdjd was at the same time 
'warned tha^ if he did not return to his capital and interest himself in 
the affairs of the State, the treaty rvith him would be abrogated and 
engagements formed with the insurgent Thakflrs. This threat brought 
the Mahirdjd back to Kishangarh, but, finding himself unable to govern 
the State, he offered to lease it to Government. His offer was refused. 
The Mahdrdjd on this took up his residence at Ajmere. The nobles 
then proclaimed the heir-apparent as Mahdrajd, and laid siege to the 
capital, which they were on the point of carrying when Kalydn Sinh 
accepted the mediation of the Political Agent, through whom matters 
were for the time adjusted. The reconciliation, however, did not 
prove sincere, and Kalyan Sinh shortly afterwards abdicated in favour 
of his son, Makhdum Sinh,, by whom the present Mahardjd, Dhiidj 
Pritlu Sinh Baljadur, was adopted. The latter was bom about 1835, 
and succeeded in 1840. He has recaved the right of adoption, and is 
entitled to a salute of 15 guns. 

Revenue, Agriculture, etc . — ^The produce of the State consists mainly 
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total, 13,637, viz, 6683 males and 6955 females. Gross municipal 
income (1876-77), ;£244 ; average rate of taxation, 4:id, per head of 
population wthin municipal limits. Kisoriganj is connected with the 
Brahmaputra by a road, and also by the Kunddh klidl, which, however, 
is only navigable during the rainy months. A fait is held here annually 
during the Jhulan jatra, a festival in honour of the birth of Krishna, 
lasting for a month, from the middle of July to the middle of August. 

Esoriganj. — Market village in Rangpur District, Bengal; -situated 
on or near the Sankos river. Exports of rice, jute, and tobacco. 

Kistawdr. — Town in Kashmir State, Punjab, and former capital 
of a small principality. According to Thornton, it lies in lat. 33* iS' 
30" N., long. 75" 48' E., on the southern slope of the Hiradlayas, near 
the left bank of the Chendb (Chindb), which here forces its way through 
a gorge mth precipitous cliffs some 1000 feet in height. Ill-built houses ; 
' small bazar; fort, ilanufacture of inferior shawls and coarse troollens. 
Elevation above sea level, about 5000 feet. 

Eiatna {Krishna). — k British District in iladras ; lying between lat, 
15“ 35' and 17" 10' N,, and between 79* 14' and Si” 34' e. Area, 8036 
square miles; population (according to the Census of 1871), 1,453,374 
persons. Bounded on the north by Goddvari District ; on the east by 
the Bay of Bengal; on the south by Nellore; and on the west by the 
Nizam’s Dominions and Karndl (Kurnool). The District was fonned 
in 1859 by the amalgamation of the two collectorates of GantiJr and 
jMasuIipatam, a small portion of the latter being also assigned to Goddvari 
District The revenue headquarters are. at hlasuLiPATAM, and the 
seat of the Judge at Cantor, 

Rhjfstcal Aspects. — Kistna District is, speaking generally, a flat 
country, but the interior is broken by a few low hills, the chief of 
which are Bellamkonda, Kondavir, Kondapallf, and Jamalavoidnig, 
the highest being 1857 feet above sea Level. The principal rivers 
are the Kistna, which cuts the District into two portions known as 
the Masulipatam and Gantiir divisions;' the Munyeru, Paleru, and 
Naguleru (tributaries of the Gundlakamma and'the Kistna) ; the last 
only is practicable for navigation. The Kolar Lake, which covers 
an area of 21 by 14 miles, and the Komparu swamp are natural 
receptacles for the drainage on the north and south sides of the 
Kistna respectively. Kolar Lake is navigable from June or July, 
according to the setting in of the heavy rains, till February. The 
geological survey of the District is not yet complete. Iron and 
copper exist, -and at one time the mines were worked; but the 
smelting of copper is now a thing of the past, and that of iron 
is also dying out. Diamond mines are still worked, to a very slight 
extent, in five villages belonging to the Nizdra ; and at other places in 
the District there are traces of mines which were abandoned long ago. 
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Garnets and small rubies are also found. There are no forests in 
the District. A small revenue of ^£^1368 is derived from jungle con- 
servancy, and is spent in planting groves, etc. A few tigers and 
leopards are found in the Kondavir and Kondapalli Hills, and in the 
hilly part of the Nuzvi'r saminddri and the Palndd ; antelopes in the 
plain ; spotted deer and sdmbhar. Every variety of the game birds of 
India, e.xcept the pheasant, woodcock, and hill partridge, abounds in 
the District ; and almost all the known inland aquatic birds are found 0^ 
the Kolar Lake when it is full. The most deadly of poisonous snakes, 
the Russell viper (Daboia Russellii), is common about Masulipatam. 
The cobra. (Naga tripudians), carpet snake (Echis carinata?), and one 
.kind of bangaras (Arcuatiis) are also met Avith. 

History . — ^The early history of the District is inseparable from that 
of the Northern Circars and Godavari District. Dharanikotd 
and the adjacent town of Amardvati were the seats of early Hindu and 
Buddhist governments ; and the more modem Rdjdmahendri (Rajah- 
mundry) owed its importance to later dynasties. The Chalukyas here 
give place to the Ganapatis, who in turn were ousted by the Reddi chiefs, 
who flourished during the 14th century, and built the forts of Bellam- 
kondd, Kondavfr, and Kondapallf. On the death of one of these, at the 
commencement of the 15th century, Deva Rayalu, of the Vijdyanagar 
dynasty, seized the country and held it until Muhammad ii. (1463- 
1486), a Musalmdn king of the Bdhmani line, wrested this portion 
of his kingdom from him. The power of the Bdhmani dynasty failed 
towards the end of the isth century. Kuli Kutab Shdh became 
King of Gblconda about 1512 A.D., and his kingdom included the tvholc 
of what is now the Masulipatam portion of Kistna District. On the 
other side of the Kistna, Narasinha Deva Rdyalu ruled at this time. 
His territory, which included Gantdr, Avas annexed to Golconda by 
Kutab Shah’s great-grandson, ^about 1600. This line of kings ended 
Avith Tanisha, Avho was dethroned by Aurangzeb in 1687. 

- Meantime the' English had, in 1622, established a small factory at 
Masulipatam, Avhere they traded 'with varying fortune till 1750, Avhen 
the French took possession of it, and Ave vacated the place. In 
1759, Colonel Forde, Avith a force sent-by Lord Clive from Calcutta, 
retook Masulipatam ; and from that date the poAA^er of the English in 
the greater part of the District Avas complete. In 1765, the sanads 
granted to the English by the Emperor- of Delhi to hold the Northern 
Circars Avere published, and the entire administration Avas assumed, by 
the Company. In 1^66, a treaty was entered into by the Nizdm, in 
Avhich their tenure aa'US adipitted ; the absolute right of sovereignty Avas 
not obtmned until 1823. 

Population . — ^As in other Madras Districts, the population has been 
roughly counted every five years by the agency of the village establish- 
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mentd. In i86 1, it was estimated at r, 296, 652. In 187 1, the first regular 
Census was taken, and the population in that year was retunied at 
1,452,374. Of these, 1,373.089 were Hindus, 78,937 Muhammadans, 
90 Europeans, 21S Eurasians, and 3^ 'others. The number of 
Native Christians was 7380. Of the Hindus, 98,548 were Brdlimans j 
the most numerous Hindu caste was that of the Kdpus (agriculturists), 
who numbered 513,609. The language spoken is Telugu. The 
people of the District are generally poor, but an exception must be ' 
made in the case of the rayats of the Delta, who are as a rule very 
well off. Throughout the Delta, the houses are for the most part 
built with brick walls, and tiled or terraced roofs; in other parts, 
they are of mud walls with tiled roofs. Bice is the food of all 
classes in the Delta, but only rvell-to-do people use it in the other 
parts of the District The total monthly expenditure of a prosperous 
shopkeeper’s family, consisting of five persons, would be about 28s., and 
that of an ordinary peasant about 16s. The chief towns are MasuU- 
patam, Gantdr, Berwdra, Jaggayyapet, Chirdla, Bdpatla, Vinukonda, 
Dachepalli, Gudivada. 

Agrieultun. — The area under cultivation in Kistna Disteict in 
1873-76 (exclusive of samiuddri estates) was 1,907,213 acres; the 
untilled but cultivable area was returned at 981,377 acres, and uncultiv- 
able waste at r,2r5,853 acres. The staples raised in the District are 
rice, make, rdgi, pulses, hemp, fla.^ cotton, tobacco, gingelly, oil seeds, 
chillies, wheat, garlic, indigo, and various kinds of fruit There are 
three classes of crops gro>vn — namely, punasa (early crop), sown in 
May or June, and reaped in September ; pedda (great or middle), sown 
from July to September, and cut between November and February ; 
and paim (late crop), sown in November and December, and gathered 
in February and March. Rice of all kinds is sown in regar or 
black soil. The area under rice in 1875-76 was 364,103 acres, or 18*5 
per cent of the cultivated area. The price of the best rice per garce 
(9460 lbs.) was, in the same year, The Delta is irrigated by 

the water of the Kistna river, which is diverted into channels by the. 
anicut at BezAvdra. In 1875, the area irrigated from this source was 
218,029 acres ; 4320 acres were fertilized by the Goddvari. Slanure 
of inferior quality is generally used. The District contains numerous 
wells. The daily wages of cooh'es and agricultural day-labourers in 
1850 were from iW. to 3d.; in 1876, from i|d. to 6d., and ad. to 
4id. respectively. Blacksmiths earned in 1876 from gd. to is. 6d. ; 
bricklayers and carpenters from 6d. to gd. and 7^d. to is. a day 
respectively, while sixteen years ago they earned sjd” to 6d. and 3d. 
to 6d. respectively. 

Natural first famine recorded was in 1686, but of 

this there is no detailed account e.\tant. The second, in 1832-34, 
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caused a decrease of 200,600 in the population. It was worst in the 
Gantiir portion, and was due to the failure of both the monsoons. 
Prices rose enormously. Public works were opened, but the bulk of 
the people would not avail themselves of them, and wandered away 
to other Districts. The loss of population was only in a measure due 
to deaths. Inundations of the sea overwhelmed the town of Masuli- 
patam in the years 1762, 1843, and 1864; and in each case they were 
due to a storm-wave forced on to the coast by the violence of a cyclone. 
The reported loss of life has always been about the same, viz. between 
20,000 and 30,000 persons. In the last cyclone, the salt water 
penetrated to a distance of 9 miles inland. 

Manufactures^ etc. — ^At Bezwdra a considerable trade is carried on 
in dressed hides. In the villages, the chief manufacture is cotton- 
weaying, sometimes from native hand-made thread. A little silk is 
made at' Jaggayyapet, and in the large towns there is some trade in 
copper and brass vessels. Cotton and indigo are exported in con- 
siderable quantities from the District vid, Cocanada, a far easier port 
of shipment than Masulipatam. The only business carried on by 
European agency is h steam cotton-press at Gantdr. Cotton is brought 
there to be pressed, and thence sent by road and canal to Cocanada, 
where the purchasers from the west reside. The principal roads are 
— from Masulipatam to Haidardbdd (Hyderdbdd) j from the Palndd 
vi& Sattanapalle to Gantdr, and thence to Bezwdra ; from Bhadrdchalam 
vi& Tirvdr to Bezwdra j and from Nellore District to Pondogala on 
the Eiistna, and thence to Haidardbad. There is water communica- 
tion behveen Bezwdra and the Goddvari canals. Bezwdra was but a 
little village when the anicut was made ; it is now a flourishing town, 
and the busiest place in the District. 

Administration. — ^The total revenue of Kistna District in 1870-71 
amounted to ;^548,46g, of which ^^359, 172 was derived from the land. 
It appears that from the earliest times there were public officers in each 
village, with duties corresponding to those of a kurnam and inunsif 
at the present day. The Musalmdns first introduced the system of 
reiiting out villages to middlemen, or zaminddrs^ originally mere 
collectors of revenue, who gradually raised themselves to the position 
of hereditary lando^vners, and at last asserted their independence of 
the sovereign power. When negotiations were going on between 
the Nizdm and English, soon after the capture of Masulipatam by 
Colonel Forde in 1759, it was urged by the Company that as the 
Nizam, had not for a considerable period received any money from 
the Circars, he might as well let them come to the English, and that ' 
he would lose nothing by so- doing. "When the English undertook 
the government of that part of the Circars which now comprises the 
present District- of Kistna, the lands were divided into haveli and 
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The source of the Kistna is in 18° i' n. lat, and 73’ 41' e. long., 
near the Bombay sanitarium of Mah^baleshwar, in the Western Ghdts, 
only about 40 miles from the Arabian Sea. Plere stands an ancient 
temple of Mahadeo, at the foot of a steep hill, at an elevation of about 
4500 feet above sea level. In the interior of the temple is a small 
tank, into which a stream of pure water ever pours out of a spout 
fashioned into the image of a cow’s mouth. This is the traditional 
fountain-head of the river, which is likened to the deity in a 
female form, and is fondly called Krishna Bdi. Pilgrims in large 
numbers crowd to the sacred spot, which is embowered in trees of 
■ dark foliage and flowering shrubs. From Mahdbaleshwar, the Kistna 
runs southwards in a rapid course, flowing through the British Districts 
of Satdra and Belgdum, the cluster of Native States which form the 
South Marhattd Agency, and the District of Kalddgi. Here it turns 
east to pass into the dominions of the Nizam of Haidardbdd. In this 
portion of its course it receives many tributaries, of which the chief 
are the Yerla, Warna, Idganga, Ghdtprabha, and Mdlprabha. All 
these, like the main stream, are characteristic rivers of the plateau of 
the Deccan. They run in deep channels, from which it is almost 
impossible to lead off channels for irrigation. In the rainy season they 
swell into brimming torrents, but during the remaining eight months of 
the year they shrink to mere threads of water, straggling through a 
sandy waste. On entering the Nizdm’s dominions, the Kistna drops 
from the higher tableland of the Deccan Proper on to the alluvial 
Doabs of Shordpur and Rdichur. The fall is as much as 408 feet in 
about three miles. In time of flood, a mighty volume of water rushes 
with a great roar over a succession of broken ledges of granite, dashing 
up a lofty column of spray. The first of the Doabs mentioned above 
is formed by the confluence of the Bhima, which brings down the 
drainage of Ahmednagar, Poona, and Sholdpur; the second by the 
confluence of the Tungabhadra, which drains the nprth of Mysore and 
the ‘ Ceded Districts’ of Bellary and Karniil (Kurnool). At the point 
of junction with the Tungabhadra, the Kistna again strikes upon British 
territory, and, still flooring east, form.s for a considerable distance the 
boundary between the Madras Presidency and the Nizam’s dominions. 
Here it is joined by its last important tributary, on whose banks stand 
the Nizdm’s capital of Haidardbdd. On reaching the frontier chain of 
the Eastern Ghdts, the Kistna turns south to reach the sea. Its delta, 
for about. 80 miles from the mountains to . the Bay of Bengal, lies 
entirely within British territory, and Is now known as the District of 
Kistna. It ultimately falls into the sea by two principal mouths. 
Along this part of the coast runs an e.xtensi.ve strip of land, which has 
been entirely formed by the. detritus washed down by the Kistna 
and Goddvari. Intermediate between these two deltas, opens the 
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Kol^r Lake, where the process of land-making has' not yet been com- 
pleted. The' actual mouths of the rivers have thrown out low pro- 
montories far into the sea. 

The Kistna may be smd to be entirely useless for navigation. The 
chief port in. the delta is Masulipatam, a bare roadstead, liable to be 
swept by cyclones. The river channel is throughout too rocky and the 
stream too rapid to allow even of small native cr^t The mode of 
crossing the ferries is by wide circular baskets, made of hides stretched 
over a framework of bamboos. Near Riichur, the main stream is crossed 
by a magnificent iron girder bridge of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Kailu'ay. In utility for irrigation the Kistna is also inferior to its two 
sister streams, the Godavari and Kiveri (Cauvety). Throughout the 
upper portion of its course it runs in a deep bed, with high banks rising 
from 30 to 50 feet above its ordinary level. Naturally it drains rather 
than waters the surrounding country; and but few attempts have yet 
been made to extend its usefulness by means of artificial channels. Of 
its tributaries, the head -waters of the Bhima are dammed up at 
Kharak^vasla to furnish Poona vrith a water supply ; and the Madras 
Irrigation Company have expended large sums of money to water the 
thirsty soil of Kamiil (Kumool) from the floods of the Tungabhadra. 
On the main stream, a small work has been constructed high up in Satara 
District, called the Kistna Canal. A dam has been thrown across the 
bed of the river, from which a canal is taken parallel to the left bank, 
capable of irrigating an area of 1825 acres. But by far the ^eatest 
irrigation work on the Kistna is the Bezivara anicu^ first commenced 
in 1852, when the similar undertaHngs on the deltas of the Kaveri 
and Goddvan had pointed out the way to success. Bezwdra is a 
small town at the entrance of the gorge by which the TCistnn bursts 
through the Eastern Ghdts, and immediately spreads over the alluvial 
plaiiu The channel is here 1300 yards wide. During the dry season 
the depth of water is barely 6 feet, which rises in summer freshes some- 
times to as much as 36 f^^L The maxinium flood discharge is 
calculated at 1,188,000 cubic feet of water per second. The object of 
the engineer has been to regulate this excessive supply, so that it shall 
no longer run to waste and destrucrion, but be husbanded for the 
purposes of agriculture, and to some extent also of navigation. The 
Bezwaia amcut consists of a mass of loose stone, faced with a front of 
masonry. Its total length is ia8o jwds, the breadth 305 feet, and the 
height above low level 21 feet* At each end sluices have been pro- 
vided, in order to scour out channels for the heads of the two main 
(anals. Of these, the one on the left bank breaks into two branches, 
Ae one runiung 39 mUes to Ellore, the other 49 miles to MasuKpatam. 
The canal on the right bank proceeds nearly parallel to the river, and 
also sends off two principal branches, to Nizapatara and Comamur. 
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The total length of the main channels (not including minor distribu- 
taries) is 254 miles ; the total irrigated area is 226,000 acres, yielding 
a revenue of ^8g,ooo. Schemes are now under consideration for 
extending the network of canals, and also for connecting the Eirishna 
system with that of tlie Godavari through the town of Ellore and the 
Kolar (Kol^r) Lake. 

Kistnapur.— Town in Kardnagapalli District, Travancore State, 
Madras. Lat. 9° 9' n., long. 76* 33' e. ; houses, 895; pop. 3731, 
chiefly Nairs. Seat of a District judge, with a palace ; large square 
fort in repair to the west, and a canal leading to Kdyenkolam. Its 
once active sea-borne trade has now disappeared. 

Eittlir. — ^To^vn in the Sampgdon Subdivision of Belgium District, 
Bombay. Lat. 15° 35' 30" n., and long. 74® 50' e.; 26 miles south- 
east of Belgium. Pop. (1872), 7166. In 1832, Kittdr was the 
scene of a formidable insurrection, which, however, was suppressed 
by the zeal and intrepidity of two patels, or village headmen, named 
Linqua Gowah and Krishna Eio, whose services were acknowledged 
on the part of Government by grants of land. The Desdis of Kittdr 
were descendants of two bankers, who were brothers, and came 
with the Bijdpur army 'towards the dose of the i6th century. - By 
distinguished action in the field, the Desats obtained a grant of 
Hubli; and their fifth successor established himself at ICittiir. On 
the fall of the Peshwd, the town passed into the hands of the British 
Government. But in 1818, when General Munro was besieging 
the fort of Belgdum, the Desdi of Kittdr gave great assistance, 
and in return was allowed to retain possession of his town of Kittdr. 
He died in 1824, without issue. An attempt was subsequently made 
to prepare a forged deed of adoption, which led to an outbreak, in 
which the Political Agent and Collector and many others lost their 
lives. Post office. 

Kochi Baudax. — Town in Malabar District, Madras. — See Cochin. 

Koddchadri. — Mountain in the Western Ghats, in Shimoga District, 
Mysore. Lat. 13“ 51' 40" n., long. 74" 54' 40" e. ; 4446 feet above 
.sea level. A well-known landmark On the Mysore- side’ it rises 
2000 feet from the plateau, and is clothed Avith magnificent forests. 
Towards the west it falls precipitously to the plain of Kanara for 4000 
' feet, and affords a view as far as the sea. Half-way up is a temple to 
Huli Deva, the tiger-god. 

Kodaikdnai (‘ The JForest of ’j.-^-ToAvn in Palni tdluk^ on 

the Palni Hills, Madura District, Madras. Lat. 10° 13' 21" n.', and long. 
7 7® 3 1' 38" E. A hill sanitarium, 7209 feet above sea level j houses, 221; 
pop. (1871), 757. Kodaikdnal is a summer resort of growing popularity. 
It contains two churches and several English houses, and is only 40 miles 
by road from the Ammayanayakandr railway station. The climate is 
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similar to that of Utdkamond (Ootacamund), but somewhat milder and 
with a lighter rainfall. But the site of the settlement is ill chosen, and 
many more suitable spots exist on the Palni range. 

Kodd Shastri Fanrat. — Mountain in Kunddlpur taluk. South 
Kanara District, Madras. Lat. 13* 52' n., long. 74* 55' e, A 
curiously shaped peak of the Western Ghats," 4300 feet high. 

Koddshiri. — Mountain in Cochin, Madras. Lat. ro” 31' to zo* 
3 if 45" N., and long. 76“ 23' 20" to 76“ 28' e. 

Kodindr. — Town in the Amreli Subdivision of Baroda State, 
Bombay. Lat 20’ 46' 30" N., long. 70* 46' E. ; pop. (1872), 6524. 

Kodlipet. — Village in the territory of Coorg, in the e.\treme north 
of Yelusavirasime idluk. Lat n" 48' x., long. 75* 57' E. ; pop. (1871), 
i345‘ Weekly market; a fine description of cloth is woven here. 

Ko-doung. — Revenue circle in Angyl township, Rangoon District, 
Pegu Division, British Burma. Soil very fertile. Pop. (1876), 5389, 
or about 103 persons per square mile ; gross revenue, ;^S4S6, 

Kodumdr. — Town in Pattikonda td/uk, Karmil (Kurnool) District, 
Madras. Lat 15* 41' 30" x., long. 77“ 50' 15" e.; pop. (1S71), 6064; 
number of houses, 985. Noted for its blankets. 

Kodungaliir {Cmuganore ; Rbduugaliir Stuffufys—Yale; Ri/sau^a- 
loor — ^Tohfat-al-Mahajidin; Cudnegalur and Crangalor — Bartolomeo). 
— ^Toivn in Cochin State, Madras. Lat 10* 13' 50" x., long. 76* 
14' 50" E. j pop. (1876), 9475 ; number of houses, 1990. Situated 
on the so-called island of Chetwdi, at one of the three openings of the 
great Cochin backwater, 18 miles north-north-west from Cochin town. 
Now a place of little importance, but of great and varied historical 
interest. Tradition assigns to it the double honour of having been the 
first field of Saint Thomas’ labours (a.d, 52) in India, and the seat of 
Cheruman Peruradl’s government (a,d. 341). The visit of Saint 
Thomas is generally considered mythical ; but it is certain that the 
Syrian Church was firmly established here before the 9th century 
(Burnell), and probably the Jews’ settlement was still earlier. The 
latter, in fact, claim to hold grants dated 37S A.©. The cruelty of 
the Portuguese drove most of the Jews to Cochin. Up to 1314, 
when the Vypfn harbour was formed, the only opening in the back- 
water, and outlet for the Periydr, ivas at Kodungaliir, which must at 
that time have been the best harbour on the coast Dr, Day says : 

‘ The Cranganore (Kodungaliir) Division has been the scene' of most 
momentous changes in times gone by. Here the Jew and the Christian 
obtained a footing, and founded towns before the Portuguese landed 
in India. Here the Perumdls flourished and decayed. On this spot 
the Portuguese fort u'as raised in 1523, which they contemplated making 
the seat of their chief power in Malabar. Here fell the Portuguese 
before Dutch prowess, whilst Cochin still continued in their possession. 
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Here the Dutch had to sell their fort and territory to a native prince, 
before the British would fire a shot to hold back the victorious Tipd. 
Now the fort is a ruin, mouldering in the dust, with but one solitary tower 
overhanging the broad expanse of the river, which rolls on slowly but 
deeply beneath. Its old moat is the resort of the crocodile and paddy- 
bird ; and its once well-used streets resound no more to human tread. 
The solitary stranger, perhaps, disturbs a snake in his path or an owl in 
the dense overhanging trees, but rarely a mortal will meet his eye. 
Cranganore fort is utterly and entirely deserted.’ In 1502, the Syrian 
Christians invoked the protection of the Portuguese. In 1523, the latter 
built their first fort there; and in 1565, enlarged it. In 1661, the Dutch 
tpok the fort, the possession of which for the next forty years was contested 
between this nation, the Zamorin, and the Rdjd of Kodungaldr. In 
1776, Tipii seized the stronghold. The Dutch recaptured it two 
years later; and having ceded it to Tipii in 1784, sold it to the 
Tr;ivancore Raj^, and again to Tipii in 1789, who destroyed and left 
it in the following year. 

The present town consists of two villages, Metthala and Lakamalesh- 
wara. In the latter are the ruins of some curious old pagodas. The 
remains of the ancient watch-tower, and the palace of the titular Rdjd of 
Kodungaldr, are of interest A few miles inland is Ambalkota, where 
the Jesuits had one of their earliest seminaries, and published in 1577 
the first printed work in Malayalam. The town is considered of great’ 
sanctity both by Christians and Hindus. 

Eodutanni. — Small town in Bellary District, Madras. The first 
stage on the Dharwar road, and formerly sacred as the halting-place of 
Komaraswdmi on his expedition against the Rakshasas. Remains of a 
fort and of a Jain settlement 

Koel.— in Aligarh District, North-Western Provinces— . 
Koil. 

Koel, North. — River of Chutid Ndgpur, Bengal ; rises in lat. 23' 
4' N., and long. 84’ 30' e., in the Barwd Hills, in the west of Lohdrdagd 
District ; and after passing through the centre of Palamau Subdivision, 
falls into the Sdn on the northern boundary of the District, in ’lat 24" 
32' N., and long. 83" 56' e., about 20 miles above Dehri. Tributaries — 
the Amdnat and Aurangd on the right, and some insignificant streams 
on the left bank. , The Koel has a rocky bed in its earlier course, 
which becomes sandy as it nears the S&n. Navigation is obstructed 
by a ridge of gneiss rock crossing the river near Sigsigi ; and even if 
this obstacle could be removed, the sudden freshets which occur during 
the rains would render navigation extremely dangerous. 

Koel, South.— River of Chutid Ndgpur, Bengal ; rises in lat 23" 
-18' 30" N., and long. 85" 6' 15" e., in Lohdrdagd District, a short 
distance westward of Rdnchi town. It flows circuitously southwards. 
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until after a course of 185 miles it is joined by the Sankk river in the , 
tributary State of Gdngputj whence the united stream becomes the 
Brahmani, and ultimatdy flows into the Bay of Bengal in the north* 
west of Cuttack District by the Dhdmri estuary. Principal feeders 
of the Koel are the North and South Karo, the Deo, and other 
minor streams. 

EoMt. — R British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
Punjab (Panj^b), lying between 32* 47' and 33“ 53' n. lat., and 
between 70° 34' and 72“ 17' e. long. ; ■with an area of 2838 square miles, 
and a population in 1868 of 145,419 persons. Kohat forms the south- 
western District of the Peshdwar Division. It is bounded on Jhe 
north by Peshdwar District and the Afndi Hills, and on the north- 
west by the Orakzais ; on the south by Bannu ; on the east by the 
river Indus ; and on the west by the Zdimukht Hills, the river Kuram, 
and the Wazlri Hills. The administrative headquarters are at the 
town of Kohat. 

Physical Aspect . — ^The District of Kohdt consists chiefly of a bare 
and intricate mountain region, deeply scored with river valleys and 
ravines, but enclosmg a few scattered patches of cultivated lowland, 
and rendered economically valuable by the rich deposits of rock-salt,’ 
which occur amongst its sterile hills. The eastern or Khatak country, 
especially, comprises a perfect labyrinth of interlacing mountain 
ranges, which fall, horvever, into two principal groups, to the north and 
south of the Teri Toi river. The Miranzdi valley, in the extreme 
west, appears by comparison a rich and fertile tract In its small but 
carefully tilled glens, the plane, palm, fig, and many orchard trees 
flourish lu.xuriantly \ while a brushwood of mid olive, mimosa, and other- 
thorny bushes, clothes the rugged ravines upon the upper slopes. 
Occasional grassy glades upon their sides form favoinite pasture grounds 
for the Wazlri tribes. The Teri Toi, rising on the eastern limit of 
Upper Miranzai, runs due eastward to the Indus, which' it joins 12 
miles north of Makhad, dividing the District into two main portions. - 
The drainage from the northern half flows southwards into the 
Teri Toi itself, and northward into the parallel stream of the Kohat 
ToL That of the southern tract falls northwards also into the .Teri 
Toi, and southwards tow-ards the Kuram and the Indus. The 
frontier mountains, continuations of the Safed Koh system, nttgin jn 
places a considerable elevation, the two principal peaks, Dupa Sir and 
Srlazeo Garh, just beyond the British frontier, being 8260 and 7940 
feet above the sea respectively. The Wazlri Hills, -on the south, extend 
like a wedge_ between the boundaries of Bannu and Kobdt, with a 
general elevation of less than 4000 feet The salt mines are situated 
in the low line of hills crossing the valley of the Teri Toi, and extend- 
ing along either bank of that river. The mineral occurs as a solid rock 
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of bluish-grey colour, exposed at intervals for a distance of 40 miles, 
so as to be quarried rather than mined. The deposit has a Avidth of a 
quarter of a mile, with' a tliickness of 1000 feet ; it sometimes forms 
hills 200 feet in height, almost entirely composed of solid rock-salt, 
and may probably rank as one of the largest veins of its kind in the 
world The most extensive exposure occurs at Bahddur Khel, on 
the south bank of the Teri ToL Petroleum springs exude from a 
rock at Panoba, 23 miles east of Kohdt ; and sulphur abounds in the 
northern range. 

History . — ^The annals of the District coincide with those of its two 
principal tribes, the Khatak and Bangash Path^ns, who constitute 
together more than 60 per cent, of the population. The latter occupy 
the Miranzdi valley, with the western portion of Kohdt proper ; while 
the Khataks hold the remainder of the eastern territory up to the bank 
of the Indus. According to tradition, the Bangash Pathdns were 
driven from Gardez in the Ghilzdi country by its present possessors, 
and settled in the Kuram valley about the 14th century a.d. Thence 
they spread eastward, over the Miranzdi and Kohat region, lighting for 
the ground inch by inch with the Orakzdi, whom they cooped up at 
last in the frontier hills. This migration probably took place before 
the time of Bdbar, as that emperor in his memoirs mentions the Bangash 
tribe among the races inhabiting the fourteen Provinces of Kdbul. 
Throughout the Mughal period, their allegiance to the imperial court 
' seems to have been little more than nominal ; but the Durdni Emperors 
extended their sway to these remote valleys, and Taimur Shah collected 
a regular revenue from the Miranzdi glens. Early in the present 
century, Kohdt and Hangu formed a governorship under Sarddr Saraad 
Khdn, one of the Bdrakzdi brotherhood, whose leader. Dost Muhammad, 
usurped the throne of Afghdnistdn. The Sarddr died about the year 
1828, and was succeeded by his brotlier, Muhammad Khdn. Mean- 
while, the great Sikh reaction had been spreading on every side from 
its centre at Amritsar, and began to affect even the distant Pathdn 
hill country. In 1834, Ranjit Sinh occupied Peshdwar,.and Muhammad 
Khdn retired to Kdbul. But the Sikhs found themselves unable to levy 
revenue from the hardy mountaineers ; and in the following year Ranjit 
Sinh restored Muhammad Khdn to a position of importance at 
Peshdwar, and made him a grant of Kohdt and Hangu. Muhammad 
Khan levied revenue by force of arms for three years j but his 
sons, who afterwards undertook the management, drove the chieftains 
of Upper Miranzdi into open revolt. On the outbreak of the second 
. Sfleh war in 1848, the rebellious chiefs solicited the protection of the 
British. But Muhammad Azim Khdn, governor of Kuram for the 
Kdbul court, sent a force to occupy the District, and instigated the 
hill tribes to resist the British claim. Accordingly it became necessary 
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to despatch an expedition for the vindication of our rights as successors 
to the Lahore Government After some smart skirmishing with the 
WazWs at Biland Khel on the Kuram, the Punjab Government wished 
to withdraw from Miranzdi; but the supreme authority supervened. 
The people, however, paid no revenue, and incursions across the 
frontier continued to disturb the peace of the new District In 1854, 
Biland Khel was made over to the Kdbul Government, and the 
Kuram river became the boundary of British Miranzdi; and in 1855, a 
force of 4000 men marched into the valley, enforced the revenue 
settlement, and punished a recusant village at the foot of the 21aimukht 
Hills. The Aliranzai quickly reconciled themselves to British rule j and 
during the Mutiny of 1S57, no opposition of any sort took place in the 
\'alley. 

The Khataks, who occupy the eastern half of the District, are an 
important tribe, holding the west bank of the Indus for a distance of 
120 miles from Hund, north of the Kibul river in Peshdwar, to 
Kdlabigh in Bannu. According to tradition, they left their native 
home in the Sulemdn ^fountains about the r^th centur)*, and settled in 
Bannu District Thence they migrated northward two hundred years 
later, through a quarrel with the ancestors of the Bannuchis, and 
occupied their present domains. One of their leaders, Malik Akor, 
agreed with the Emperor Akbar to protect the country south of the 
Kabul river from depredations, and received in return a grant of terri- 
torj’ with the right of levying tolls at the Akora ferry. He was thus 
enabled to assume the chieftainship of his tribe, and to hand dowm his 
authority to his descendants, among ^yhom was the warrior poet, 
Khushdl Khdn. After the establishment of Ahraad.Shdh Durdni, the 
Khatak chieftainship fell into two or three conflicting divisions ; and a 
period of anarchy, family quarrels, and frequent bloodshed succeeded. 
Early in the present century, Ranjit Sinh, then pursuing his designs 
against Peshdwar, espoused the cause of one among the claimants, 
whom he established as chief of the whole tribe. But the partisans of 
the Kdbul court poisoned the new ruler, and .set up a tributary of their. 
ouTi. jA contest for supremacy ensued behveen Rasdl Khdn, backed 
by the Sikh governor of Bannu, and Balroal Khdn, supported by the 
Barakzdi Sardars, brothers of Dost Muhammad of Kdbul. When the 
Sikhs occupied Peshawar in 1834, the Sarddrs retired to Afghdnistdn, 
and Ranjit Sinh appointed a governor at Kohdt, who expelled Rasul 
Khan. Shortly afterrvards, however, the new governor threw up his 
engagements and fled to the hills, leaving Kohat to Balmal Khdn. At 
]:^t, in 1835, Ranjit Sinh granted Kohdt and Hangu to Muhammad 
Khdn Bdrakzai, to whom Rasiil Khdn submitted, and obtained 
the government in return for a fixed tribute. Rasiil Khdn held 
peaceable possession till his death in 1843 J when he was succeeded 
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by his adopted son, Khwdja Muhammad Khan. The latter was 
subsequently expelled for a short time by Muhammad Khdn ; but 
on the retirement of the Afglidns from Peshdwar, at the close of 
the campaign of 1S48, he again assumed the government of the Tori 
country, in which the British authorities confirmed him, after the 
annexation. Khwaja Muhammad has proved himself a loyal subject ; 
and in 1S72 he obtained the title of Nawdb, with the Knight Com- 
mandership of the Star of India. 

Population . — The Census of 1855 returned the number of inhabitants 
in the District at 101,232. That of 1868 showed an increase of 
4.1,187 persons, or 43*64 per cent. The latter enumeration extended 
over an area of 2S38 square miles, and it disclosed a total population 
of 145,419 persons, distributed among 343 villages or township.s, and 
inhabiting 28,639 houses. From these data the following averages 
may be deduced : — Persons per square mile, 51*59; villages per square 
mile, 0*12 ; houses per square mile, 10*09 ; persons per village, 423 ; 
persons per house, 5*08. Classified according to sc.x, there were — 
males, 79,323 ; females, 66,096 ; proportion of males, 54*55 per cent. 
Classified according to age, there were, under 12 years — 28,180 boys, 
and 23,943 girls; total children, 52,123, or 35*84 per cent. As re- 
gards religious distinctions, the District retains the Mus.almiln faith of 
its early Pathiin settlers. The Muhammadans number 136,565 persons, 
or 93*91 per cent., as against 6544 Hindus, or 4*50 per cent., and 1S37 
Sikhs, or 1*26 per cent. The remaining 473 persons, forming a jier- 
centage of 0*32, are returned as * others.’ The Hindus chiefly belong to 
the trading c.astes. They comprise 8S7 Brdhmans, 1182 Kshattriyas, 
and 4442 Aroras, with a small sprinkling of Rdjputs, J.its, and Abirs. 
Among the Muhammadans, 6313 rank as Sayyids; but the Pathans 
form by far the largest division, numbering 102,431, or nearly three- 
fourths of the whole population. Of these, 56,260 are Khataks, while 
31,2x2 belong to the Bangash tribe. The Khatak Pathilns are tall and 
good-looking mountaineers, fairer than their Peshdwar brethren ; and 
though naturally wild and lawless, have settled down under our firm 
administration into peaceful subjects. The Bangash possess an equally 
fine physique, but lie under the imputation of cowardice. The District 
contains only one town with a population exceeding 5000 — viz, 
KoilAT, the headquarters station, with a total in 1868 of 11,274 
inhabitants; Hangu, the capital of the Upper Bangash, and 'I’eki, 
headquarters of the Khatak Nawdbs, also possess a certain political 
importance. 

Agneuliure . — The District, though limited in its capabilities by its 
generally hilly surface, has made rapid progress in cultivation since the 
introduction of British rule. At the date of annexation, only 64,772 
acres were returned as under cultivation, out of a total area of 
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z,&i6,6oo acres; but the figures rose steadily to 76,79a acres in 
1860-61; 160,900 acres in i868-6g; and 163,015 acres in 1873-74. 
In the penod of anarchy under the Bdrakzdi Sarddrs, tillage had 
almost disappeared, the cattle had been carried off, and the zaminddrs 
had fled to the hills; but since the annexation, the area under the 
plough has increased by 170 per cent The agricultural staples 
include wheat and barley for the spring harvest, with rice, millet, 
Indian corn, and pulses for the autumn crops. Tobacco, mustard, 
and oil-seeds also cover small areas, and cotton of inferior quality' is 
grown in favourable years. The area under each crop in 1S73-74 was 
returned as follows: — ^Wheat, 36,600 acres; barley, 17,070 acres; 
millets, 23,705 acres; Indian com, 12,050 amres; rice, 4710 acres. 
Cultivation has now nearly reached its utmost limit in the glens and 
hollows of these barren hills. Irrigation from the hill streams supplied 
water to 40,308 acres in 1873-74, Manure is abundantly used in 
lands near the villages, and more sparingly elsmvher& Rotation of 
crops exists only in its simplest form. Prices ruled as follows on the 
ist of January 1873 : — ^\Vheat, 18 sers per rupee, or 6s. 3d. per cwt. ; 
barley, 34 sers per rupee, or 3s. 4d. per cwL ; Indian com, 25 sers per 
rupee, or 4s. 6d. per cwt ; Idjra, 26 sers pet rupee, or 4s. 4d. per 
cwt ► 

Conmterce and Trade, «*■.— The principal industry of the District is 
that of its salt mines, situated in the range of hills along the Teri Toi. 

« Five mines are now open — Malgin and Jattd on the northern bank, and 
^arri, Bahddur Khel, and Kharrak on the opposite side of the river 
(each of which see separately). Traders resort to the mines from 
Afghanistan and the Punjab towns. The Preventive Establishment, 
kept up by the Government for the protection of the salt revenue com- 
prised in 1870 a body of 204 officere and men. The total quantity of 
salt quamed at all five mines during the year 1870-71, amounted to 
407,098 mounds, or 294,680 cuts., 3’ielding a duty of ^^8556. The 
trade flourishes chiefly during the winter months, as the camels cannot 
work in the hottest part of the summer. The headquarters of the 
salt establishment are at Jattd. Gun and rifle barrels manufactured 
near Kohdt town have a considerable reputation along the north- 
western frontier. Coloured scarves, w'oollen carpets, country cloth, 
and pottery are also turned out at Eohdt, Hangu, and Teri. The 
frontier military road forms the chief channel of communicatioh, 
pi^ticable throughout for wheeled conveyances and artillery. The 
District has altogether 249 miles of road, all unmetalled, and in many 
cases mere tracks, passable at best by camels, and sometimes only by 
bullocks or ponies. The Frontier Telegraph Line from Peshte 
crosses the District, and has a station at Kohdt 
Administration.— imperial revenue raised in the District . 
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during the year 1851-52 amounted to ^^9824. By 1872-73, the revenue 
had risen to 1 9,443 j of which sum the land-tax contributed ;^89 51, 
or slightly less than one-half. Of the remaining items, salt and customs 
produced ;^8874, or nearly as much as the land revenue. A small 
Provincial and local revenue was also raised for home expenditure. 
The administrative staff consists of a Deputy Commissioner, with 
one or more Assistant and extra-Assistant Commissioners. Nawdb 
Khwdja Muhammad Khan, KC.S.I., of Teri, e.\ercises the powers of 
an honorary magistrate within the Teri Subdivision. In 1873-74, the 
District contained 5 civil and revenue judges, and as many magistrates. 
The imperial police force in 1872 numbered 429 officers and men, 
besides a municipal constabulary of 36 men at Kohdt; the rural 
watchmen {chankiddrs) numbered 29 men; making a total force 
of 494, or r to- every 574 square miles of area and every 294 
of the population. The District jail at Kohdt had a total number 
of 473 inmates in 1872, with a daily average of 144. The troops 
quartered in the District usually comprise i mountain battery and 
I garrison battery of artillery, i regiment of cavalrj', and 3 regiments 
, of infantry, making a total of about 3000 men of all arms. The 
headquarters are at Kohdt, but numerous outposts are maintained 
along the frontier line. Education remains in a very backward stage. 
Four Government or aided schools, and 43 indigenous schools, had a 
total roll of only 745 pupils in 1872-73. The only municipality in the 
District is that of Kohdt, which had a revenue of ;^757 in 1875-76, 
being at the rate of is. iJd. per head of the population (11,004)’ 
within municipal limits. 

Medical Aspcts.-^’Y\iQ proximity of the hills renders Kohdt com- 
paratively cool, e.xcept during the summer months ; but no record of 
temperature is available. The rainfall for the seven years ending 1872-73 
is returned as follows; — 1866-67, i5’i inches; 1867-68, i4-i inches; 
1868-69, 13*4 inches; 1869-70, 19*1 inches; 1870-71, 187 inches; 
1871-72, i 8'4 inches; 1872-73, 24 inches ; .annual average, 177. The 
cantonment and civil station bear a bad reputation for unhealthiness. 
In the District, small-pox, fevers, and- bowel complaints forni the 
principal endemic diseases. The number of deaths from all c.auses 
reported in 1872 amounted to 2208, or 15 per thousand; but these 
figures cannot be regarded as trustworthy. Of the total, loop were 
assigned to fever, and 496 to small-pox. The 3 Government charit- 
able dispensaries at Kohdt, Hangu, and Teri afforded relief in 1S72 
to 18,654 persons, of whom 3r.^ were in-pcatients. 

Kohdt. — North-eastern taMl of Kohdt District, Punjab, consisting 
of a rugged hilly tract stretching below the Orakzdi Mountains. Area 
1224 square miles; pop. (1868), 53,554 ; number of villages, 108. 

Kohdt. — Municipal town, military c.antonment, and administrative 
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headquarters of Kohnt District, Punjab. Pop. (r868}, including the 
cantonment, 11,27^, conbisiing of 2325 Hindus, 7003 Muhammadans, 
i43r Sikhs, 60 Clirislians, and 253 ‘others.' Situated in lat 33 * 35 " 
35" N’., and long. 71® 28' .13" e., near the north bank of the Kohdi Tot 
river, 2 miles from the southern bisc of the Afn'di Hills. Distant from 
Peshdwar 37 miles south, from Cannu Sj. miles north-east, from 
Rawal Piiuli 105 miles west. Elevation above sea level, 1767 feet. 
Lies in an amphitheatre of hills, at some distance from the abandoned 
site of the old city. Built on undulating ground, with excellent 
natural drainage. One good main street ; the remainder are tortuous 
alleys, often ending in ctth-de-tac. Surrounded by a .slight wall, iz 
feet in height. Government school-house ; jatl. Small trade, but of 
relative importance as the chief mart for the hill tribes, who bring down 
grass and hrewood. Manufacture of gun and rille barrels, at a village 
near the site of the old town. The Canto.smest and Civil Station* 
lie to the cast and north-east of the native city, occupying an elevated 
site. There is accommodation for about 3000 troops, including a 
battery of artillery, i regiment of cav-alry, and 3 regiments of infantry, 
together with a garrison company of artillery, stationed in the fort 
Climate pleasant j but the water-supply is polluted, and the general 
unhcalthincss of the station has been attributed to this cause. The 
fort, erected by the British Government after the annexation, stands 
north of the cantonment and city. Municipal revenue in 
jCtST) oi* IS- per head of population (11,004) within municipal 
limits. 

Sohdt Toi. — River in Kohdt District, Punjab; rises beyond the 
British frontier, in the valley which separates the two patallel ranges 
of the Orakzai Hills. Issues upon British territory, in lat, 33“ 36’ n*., 
and long. 71® 9' E., a little north-east of Hangu. Receives a consider- 
able tributar}', which drains the Lower Mirauzdi valley, and opposite 
Kohat city sweeps southward, diverted by the curve of the Adam 
Khel Afrfdi Hills; fifteen miles lower down, turns eastward, and, 
after a further course of 17 miles, 'falls into tlie Indus, in lat. 33® 24' x., 
and long. 71® 51' e,, 36 miles south-east of Kohdt in a straight line. 

Sohistan. — TtUuA in Kardchf (Kurrachee) District, Sind. Area, 
.403S square miles; pop. (1872), 5681, including 4713 Muhammadans 
and 900 Hindus. Consists of a barren and hilly tract of country, com- 
posed of outlying spurs from the Kirthar range. The southern portion 
merges into several extensive plains, separated by low lines of hills, and 
affording an abundance of forage for herds of cattle from the Indus 
after falls of rain. The chief streams are the Hab, Bdran, and Malir. 
No canals e.\ist; agriculture is all but unknown; and the Baluchi 
tribes live almost entirely by pasturing goats and sheep. The popula- 
tion is nomadic and fluctuating, the whole /d/uA containing only 6 
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permanent villages. The Baluchis inhabit chiefly the northern portion j 
the Ndmrias and Jokias, who are Sindi tribes, range over the central 
hills and the southern plains. As a rule, none of the people erect any 
buildings more substantial than a mat hut, which can be put up in a 
couple of hours. The Niimrias are especially averse to dealings with 
Government, and all the tribes are great adepts at cattle-lifting. The 
treasury derives no revenue from .this e.\tensive tdluk^ as the land ta.x 
has been remitted for twenty years, the cost of its collection proving to 
be greater than the amount realized. The Government establishment 
consists only of a koiwitl, with the powers of a subordinate magistrate. 
The police force comprises 77 men under a chief constable. The 
principal village, Bdla Khdn’s Thdtio, has a population (1872) of only 
440 (238 Musalmdns, 202 Hindu Banias) ; it communicates by road 
with Kotri (32 miles east) and Kardchi (64 miles south-west). Total 
area under cultivation, about 6000 acres. A system of blood-feud pre- 
vails amongst the Baluchi tribes of Kohistan, inducing much bloodshed 
and internal confusion. A feud may arise from the most trivial causes, 
such as a wrestle, in which a man of one tribe knocks off the turban 
of a man belonging to another clan. The insult thus offered is 
supposed to extend to all the relations and tribesmen on either side, 
and can only be wiped out in the blood of the offender himself or his 
family. When the insulted tribe has thus taken vengeance for the 
affront, the other tribe proceeds to avenge in turn the murder of their 
clansman, and in this manner the quarrel may continue for many 
years. To check this state of things, it becomes necessary to 
imprison the chief of the tribe, though sometimes the injured party, 
whose turn it is to take revenge, so as to prevail upon him to accept a 
compensation in the shape of money, camels, or cattle ; after which the 
feud dies a natural death. A former Collector relates a case in which 
one Niir Muhammad, an influential member of the Bardjo tribe, 
seduced a Lohardni woman, and slew her husband. He attempted to 
purchase peace, but the Lohardnis refused. He was tried for murder, 
but escaped through the inapplicability of English procedure to such 
wild and barbarous tribes. In a little time some Lohardnis were found 
with arms in their hands, ‘going to murder their enemy, and were 
bound over to keep the peace. Shortly afterwards, however, in 1871, 
his foemen met him in a pass near Taung, and cut him to pieces with 
swords, together with his stepson. When the case came on for trial, 
the Barejos tried to implicate a third man, a Gabol, as they had a feud 
with that branch of the tribe also. ’ This e.xample will illustrate the 
continuance of the vendetta amongst the rude Baluchi clansmen, even 
after twenty-five years of British rule. 

Koil. — Central northern of Aligarh District, North-Western 

Provinces ; consisting for the most part of a level and well-tilled plain, 

VOL. v. ' , 2 D 
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watered by the Ganges Canal, and traversed by the East Indian and 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railways. Area, 356 square miles, of which 
241 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 230,669; land revenue, ^^35,848; 
total Government revenue, j^ 39 i 499 j rental paid by cultivators, 
; incidence of Government revenue per acre, 3s. i^d. 

KoiL — Municipal city in Aligarh District, North-Western Provinces. 
— See Auo.\rh Town*. 

Koilpatam (the Cael of Marco Polo).— Town in Tenkardi tdluk, 
Tinnevelli District, Sladras. Lat 8“ 33' 30" n., and long. 78“ 10' e. ; 
pop. (1871), 11,197; number of houses, 3997. A seaport, with a 
small trade, carried on chiefly by Labhays; Ityge salt manufacture. 
Formerly of considerable importance, but now superseded by Tuticorin, 
as Koilpatam itself replaced Korkoi, when the latter was gradually 
deserted by the sea. 

Koklir. — Celebrated spring in Kashmir State, Punjab ; situated at 
the northern base of the Pfr Panjal Mountain. Lat. 33** 30' x., long. 75® 
19' E, Thornton states that it issues by sb: mouths from the bottom 
of a limestone clifi'. The stream thus formed flows into the Bareng 
river. Thornton mentions that the Afghan, court, when established in 
Kashmir, drank no other water e.\cept that of the Kokiir spring. 

Koliba, — A British District in the Konkan Division of the Bomkay 
Presidency, lying between 17* 52' and iS* 50' x. lat., and 73’ 7' and 73* 
42' E. long. Area, 14S2 square miles, with a population in 1872 of 
'.330,405 persons. Bounded on the north by the Bombay harbour, the 
District of Tanna, and the Amba river; on the east by the territory' of 
Pant Sachiv and by the Districts of Poona and Satara ; on the south 
l]y Ratndgiri and the State of Janjira; and on the west by the Arabian 
Sea. The chief town of Kolaba District is Alibacu. 

Physical Aspect^ etc. — Lying between the Sahyddri range and the 
sea, the District of KoMba abounds in hills, some being Spurs of con- 
siderable regularity and height, running westwards at right angles 
to the main range, w’hilst others are isolated peaks or lofty detached 
ridges, A series of ranges run north and south between the Sahyddri 
Hills and the sea. The sea frontage, of about 20 miles, is throughout 
the greater part of its length fringed by a belt of cocoa-nut and 
betel-nut palms. Behind this belt lies a stretch of flat country 
devoted to rice cultivation. In many places along the banks of 
the salt-water creeks, there are extensive tracts of salt raarsli land, 
•some of them reclaimed, some still subject to tidal inundation, and. 
others set apart for the manulacturc of salt. A few small streams, 
rising in tlie hills to the east of the District, pass through it to tlie 
sea. Tidal inlets, of which the principal arc the Nigothna on the 
north, the Roha or Chaul in the west, and the Bdnkot creek in tiie 
south, run inland for 30 or 40 miles, forming high^vays for a brisk trade 
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in rice, salt, firewood, and dried fish. Near the coast especially, the 
District is well supplied with reservoirs. Some of these are hand- 
somely built of cut stone ; but none are very large, and only a few 
hold water throughout the year. The well water of the coast villages 
is somewhat brackish, and the supply near the Sahyadri Hills is very 
defective. 

The Sahyddri range, which forms the eastern boundary of Kolaba 
District, has two remarkable peaks, — Raigarh in the Mahdd Sub- 
division, where Sivaji built his capital ; and Mirddongar, a station 
of the Trigonometrical Survey. The extensive teak and blackwood 
forests of Kolaba aife very valuable. The Koldba teak has by com- 
petent judges been pronounced the best grown in the Konkan, and 
inferior only to that of Calicut. The value of these forests is increased 
by their proximity to Bombay, for they may be said to lie around the 
mouth of the harbour. The knees or curves are particularly adapted 
for the building of small vessels. The timber trade of the District 
has two main branches, — an inland trade in wood for building pur- 
poses, and a coast trade in firewood and crooks for shipbuilding. In 
t875-76 the forest revenue of Koldba amounted to ;^3634. 

Tigers and leopards are found all over the District, and bears oi> 
the Sahyadri range. Hyasnas ’and jackals abound. Bison, sdmbhar^ 
and cheetah have been shot, biit are very rare. Serviceable ponies and 
goats are numerous. In the coast villages, the fishermen cure large 
quantities of fish for export to Bombay by the inland creeks. 

Koldba Island formed in ancient times a shelter for the pirate fleets- 
of Western India. It is situated just outside Alibdgh harbour, which 
in the last century was the stronghold of the pirate chief Angria. It 
was fortified by the Marhatta Sivaji in 1662, and converted into a 
regular buccaneering stronghold. In ryaa, a combined expedition 
of British ships and Portuguese troops made an unsuccessful attack 
upon ,it It continued to be an active scene of the pirate Rdjd 
Angria’s operations, and survived the sharp measures of Clive against 
that chief. In ryya, Forbes describes it as still an important place, 
where the chief lived in much splendour. The rise of the Indian 
navy during the second half of the last century put an end. to piracy 
on an organized and successful scale in Bombay waters. 

Koldba District, with the e.xception of the Subdivision of Alibdgh, 
formed part of the dominions of the Peshwa, annexed by the Bombay 
Government in 1818, on the overthrow of Baji Rdo. Alibdgh lapsed 
to the Paramount Power in 1839. Koldba island has still an evil 
reputation with mariners, as the scene of many wrecks. Full nautical 
details regarding it are given in Taylor’s Sailing Directions, and many 
houses in the town are built from the drift-wood of vessels which have 
gone ashore. . Ships are sometimes supposed to be intentionally 
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wrecked liercj the coast near AUbdgh presents fair facilities for the 
escape of the crews. 

Population . — ^Thc Census returns of 1S72 disclosed a total population 
of 350,405 persons, residing in 1065 towns and villages, and 72,699 
houses ; density of the population, 236 per square, mile ; houses per 
square mile, 49; persons per village, 318; persons per house, 4-82, 
Classified according to sex, there are 178,047 males and 172,358 
females; proportion of males, 50*81 per cent Classified according 
to age, there are, under 12 years — 70,503 boys and 63,372 girls; 
total children, 134,075, or 38*26 per cent, of the 'population. The 
relijpous division shows 330,914 Hindus, i7,t<^ Musalmans, and 25 
Parsis, Of the remainder, 1946 are Jews, and 20S Christians. 

Of the Hindus, the most important classes are the Bnfhmans, who 
own large gardens and palm groves along the coast. In the south ‘ 
they arc. the landlords or khois of many villages, holding the posi- 
tion of middlemen between Government and the actual cultivators. 
Another important class are the Bhanddras, or toddy-drawers and cocoa- 
nut cultivators. Of hill tribes, there are the Gaulis and Dhangars, 
shepherds and cowherds ; the Thakors, culth'ators of hill terrace land, 
and hunters ; and the Kdthkaris, makers of kdih or catechu. The 
Beni-Israel, or Indian Jews, are chiefiy found in the seaboard tracts. 
A considerable number of them enlist in the native army, and are 
< highly esteemed as soldiers. They maintain the rite of circumcision, 
and faithfully accept the Old Testament. Their sock'd and religious 
discipline is administered by elders, the chief of whom are called 
Kddis. Their home language is Mardthi, but in the synagogues their 
scriptures are read in Hebrew. The Jews monopolize the work of 
oil-pressing to so great an c-stent, that they are generally known as 
oilmen or Ulis. The late Dr. Wilson was of opinion that the Beni- 
Israel are descended from the lost tribes, founding his belief upon the 
fact that they possessed none of the Jewish names which date after the 
captivity, and none of the Jewish scriptures or writings after that date. 
Some of the Musalmans are the descendants of converted Hindus; 
others trace their origin to foreign invaders; and a few are said to 
represent the early Arab traders and settlers. But of these last there 
is not, so low down the western coast, any distinct community, and 
there are few families that have not intermarried with Musalmans of 
the country. 

Agriculture , — Agriculture is the most import.'uit industry of the' 
District, supporting 246,406 persons, or 70*32 per cent of. the entire 
population. There are four descriptions of soil: — (i) Alluvial, 
composed of various disintegrated rocks of the overlying trap forma- 
tion, with a large or small proportion of calcareous substance. This . 
is by far the richest .j-ariety, and occupies the greater portion of 
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the District. (2) Soil formed by the disintegration of laterite and trap, 
covering the slopes of the hills and plateaux. Though fitted for the 
cultivation of some crops, such as nagliwari and hemp, this soil, owing 
to its shallowness, soon becomes exhausted, and has to be left fallow 
for a few years. (3) Clayey mould, resting upon trap called khdrapdt 
or salt land. (4) Soil containing marine deposits, a large portion of 
sand and other matter in concretion. This last lies immediately upon 
.the hea-coast, and is favourable for garden crops. The agricultural 
stock in Government villages amounted in 1875-76 to 30,259 ploughs, 
2720 carts, 50,056 blocks, 43,131 cows, 43,123 buffaloes, 381 horses, 
15,388 sheep arid *ats, 85 asses. Of 476,748 acres, the total 
area of Government cultivable land, 468,646 acres, or 98‘3o per cent., 
were taken up for cultivation in 1876-77. Of these, 192,668 acres 
ivere under grass or occupied by salt-pans; of the remainder, 
.-7 Si 978 acres were under actual tillage, 4392 of which were twice 
cropped. Food grains occupied 259,514 acres, or 94*03 per cent, of 
the cultivated area ; pulses, 11,826, or 4*28 percent.; oil-seeds, 4S01, 
orx*73 per cent; fibres, 1168, or 0*42 per cent; and miscellaneous 
crops, 3060 acres, or i*io per cent Rice of many varieties, occupying 
138,620 acres, or 50*22 per cent of the area actually under cultivation 
in 1876-77, is the staple produce of the District, and forms the chief 
article of export The finest varieties are called konti and dmbemor, 
after them j/afni, nirftij, and iaras. Rice is grown on saline as well as 
on sweet land. Between December and May, the plot of ground chosen 
as a nursery is covered with cow-dung and brushwood; this is over- 
laid with thick grass, and earth is spread over the surface ; the whole 
is then set fire to on the leeward side, generally towards morning, after 
the heavy dew has collected. In June, after the land has been 
sprinkled by a few showers, the nursery is sown with rice and then 
ploughed. The plants shoot up after a few heavy falls of rain. In 
the beginning of July, the seedlings are planted out at a distance of 
from 8 to 10 inches apart in fields previously ploughed and cleared. 
The land is weeded from time to time. Between October and 
November, the reaping commences. The crop is left in the field, where 
it is spread out to dr>’ more perfectly; it is aftenvards tied up in 
sheaves and built into a stack. After a month or so, the threshing 
‘ commences. A small piece of hard ground (sometimes a rock) is 
selected, and the sheaves are then beaten against the ground, the 
straw being kept for fodder or thatch. The winnowing follows, 
which is effected by filling a flat shovel-shaped basket with grain, and 
slowly emptying it from as great a height as the upraised arms 
can reach. In the salt land no plough is used, neither is the soil 
manured. In the beginning of June, when the ground has become 
thoroughly saturated, the seed is either sown in the mud or wher- 
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ever the land is low and subject to overflowing of rain-water. No 
transplanting takes place, but thinning is done when necessary. Should 
a field by any accident be flooded by salt water- for three years, 
the crops would be deteriorated. The inferior kinds of grain 
called iiachni (Eleusine coracana), imri (Panicum miliaceum), hank 
(Paspalum frumentaceum), which form the chief food supply of the 
majority of the people, are also grown in considerable quantities, 
especially on the flat tops and terraced sides of the hills. Cotton, now 
rarely grown, was cultivated with considerable success during the great 
development of the production of Indian cottm at the close of last 
century. Dr. Hove, who nsited Ddsgam in found cotton as 
luxuriant there as in Guzerat. Excepting in i79r, there is no record 
of any serious failure of crops amounting in intensity to a famine. 

Trade, etc . — ^The chief articles of e.\port are rice, salt, firewood, 
timber, vegetables, and fruits. The imports consist of grain, piece-goods, 
oil, butter, sugar, and molasses. The total sea-borne trade of the 
District is estimated at ^^609, 065, namely ^^438, 249 exports, and 
^^170,816 imports. The local manufactures barely suffice for local 
wants. Salt is extensively made by evaporation, and its production 
furnishes profitable employment in the fair season, when the cultivators 
are not engaged in agriculture. The weaving of silk — a relic of Por- 
tuguese times — ^is practise’d at Chaul. The extraction of oil from /// 
’ t(Sesamum), the cocoa-nut, and the ground-nut, and the preparation 
‘ ^^f cocoa-nut fibre, also support many families. The District appears 
on the whole to be well supplied with means of transporting and 
. exporting produce, a great portion being widiin easy reach of water- 
carriage, Minor markets and fairs are held periodically at thirty places 
in the District The yearly rate of interest varies from 6 to 24 per 
cent Banias from Mdrwar and Guzerat are the chief money-lenders. 
A labourer earns from 4id. to 6d. a day ; bricklayers and carpenters, 
from IS. to IS. 4id. The current prices of the chief articles of food 
during 1876 were, for a rupee — rice, 20 lbs. ; wheat, 19 lbs. ; and ddl 
(split peas), 15 lbs. 

Administration . — ^For administrative purposes, Koldba District is 
divided tinto 5 Subdivisions. The revenue raised in 1876-77 under 
all heads-^imperial, local, and municipal — amounted to ;^io6,893, 
showing, on a popuLation of 350,405, an incidence per head of 6s. id. 
The land tax forms the principal source of income, yielding ;^7 2,462. 
Other important items are stamps, forest, and local dues. The latter, 
created since 1863 for works of public u^lity and rural education, 
yielded a' total sum of ;£'895o. There are 4 municipalities, containing an 
aggregate^ population of 23,573 persons. Their receipts are returned 
j£5644i and the incidence of taxation varies from is,- rid. to 
as. 2^d. per head. The administration of the District in revenue 
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matters is entrusted to a Collector and 2 Assistants, of whom one is a 
covenanted'eivilian. Koldba is included in the local jurisdiction of the 
Judge of Tanna. For the settlement of civil disputes, there are 3 
courts, and the number of suits decided in 1876-77 was 4346- Thirteen 
officers share the administration of criminal justice. The total strength 
of the regular police in 1875 consisted of 319 officers and men, giving i 
man to every 4'66 square miles, or to every 1191 persons. Total cost, 
^58r8, equal to ;^3, i8s. 6Jd. per square mile of area and 4d. per 
head of the population. The number of persons convicted of any 
offence, great or sn^£, was 1039, being i person to every 337 of the 
population. In 18^^56, there was only i school, attended by 108 
pupils; in 1876-77, there were 71 schools, attended by 3644 pupils, 
or an average of i school for every 13 inhabited villages. 

The average rainfall during the five years ending with 1876 was 75 
inches. In 1876, 3 dispensaries afforded medical relief to 213 in-door 
and 13,381 out-door patients. 

Solaba. — ^Point or spur of land protecting the entrance to Bombay 
harbour on the north. It was originally a chain of small islands, now 
connected with each ‘other and with the island of Bombay by cause- 
ways and reclaimed tracts. The northern portion of Koldba contains 
docks, factories, together with other important commercial and industrial 
buildings ; and is also the terminus of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Railway. In the centre are the quarters of the European garrisom' 
of Bombay; and at the southern point, about si miles south-west by south 
from Bombay Castle, are the lunatic asylum, the observatory, and tlie 
old lighthouse, for which was substituted in 1874 a lighthouse with first- 
• class flashing dioptric light, about a mile seaward of the old lighthouse, 
on the ‘ Prongs,’ a dangerous reef running south from Koldba Point. 
See a/i^e, p. 419, for Koldba Island. 

Solabird. — Chiefship in Sambalpur District, Central Provinces. 
Pop. (1872) about 17,200, chiefly agriculturists, residing in 60 villages, 
on an area of 140 square miles, of which two-thirds are cultivated. 

■ Products — rice, pulses, oil-seeds, sugar-cane, and cotton. Principal 
villages — KoMbird, which contains a good school; and Raghunath- 
. palli, with a population of about iioo. The chiefship was created in 
the time of Jeth Sinh, Rdjd of Sambalpur, about 1760. '.During the 
Mutiny of 1837 the chief was hanged, and his son died an outlaw ; but 
the chiefship was restored to the family after the amnesty!- Koldbira 
village is situated in lat. 21° 48' n., long. 84" 12' 30" e. 

Eolacbel {Colaehy-CoUd — Bartolomeo; possibly the Kolias of 
Strabo). — ^Town in Travancore State, Madras. Lat. 8° 10' n., and 
long. 77“ 19' E., in the southernmost corner of India; containing 1038 
houses and (1875) 4768 inhabitants. A place of yearly increasing 
importance. South Travancore coffee is here prepared and exported. 
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Koldchcl is now a regular port for coasting steamers. Since 1870, the 
annual tonnage of ships calling has increased from 4000 to 37,000. 
The imports are valued at 13,500, the c.xports atj^68,ooo; of the 
latter, 85 per cent, represent the trade in coffee. The port was of value 
some centuries ago, and was occupied by the Danes; it is referred 
to by Bartolomeo as a safe harbour well known to the ancients. 

Koladyne.— River, Akyab, Bntish Burmah. — See KtJL.\D.tN. 

Koldir. — Lake in Kistna District, Madras . — See Kolar. 

Eolak. — Port in the Fardi Subdivision of Surat District, Bombay. 
LaL 20° 27' 30" N., long. 72® 57' E. Average unu".! value of trade 
for the five years ending iSyr-ya — imports ;^93^md exports ;^47i2. 

Eolakambdi. — River in the District of the Nilgiri hlills, Madras. 
Lat. II* 13 ' to 1 1 * 22 ' N., and long. 76 * 46 ’ to 76 * 48 ' 45 " e. 

Eolang. — ^Village in Kangra District, Punjab; one of the principal 
places in the Ldhiil Subdivision. Situated on the right bank of the 
Bdgha river, 10 miles above Kielang. Residence of the negi or head- 
man for the whole I.ahul valley. 

Eoldr. — ^A District in the State of Mysore, forming the eastern 
portion of the Nandidriig (Nundydroog) Division. It is situated 
between 12" 46' and 13” 36' N. lat, and between 78“ 5' and 78® 
35' E. long., being bordered on the north-east and south by various 
Districts of the Madras Presidency. It contains an appro.ximate area 
'' of 2577 square miles, and a population, according to the Census of 
1871, of 618,954 persons. The administrative headquarters are at 
Kol,\r town, on the right bank of the Palar river. 

JPhytical Aspeets. — ^The District occupies that portion of the Mysore 
tableland immediately bordering the Eastern Ghdts, Tire principal 
watershed lies in the north-west, around the hill of Nandidrug, rising to 
48 10 feet above the sea, from which rivers radiate in all directions ; and 
the whole country is broken by numerous hill ranges. The chief rivers 
arc the Fdidr, the South Pindkini or Penndr, the North Pindkinf, and 
the Pdpaghni, which are industriously utilized for irrigation by means 
of anicuts and tanks. In no other part of Mysore has the tank 
system been more fully developed. The entire water supply of the 
Pdldr is thus intercepted, while of the North Pindkini and its affluents 
upw'ards of 83 per cent of the drainage is utilized. The largest tank 
is the Rdmsagar, which is capable of irrigating 1500 acres. The rocks 
of the District are mostly syenite or granite, with a small admixture of 
mica and felspar. There is one range of a soft ferruginous clay-slate, 
which yields gold in small quantities; The total )deld of the precious 
metal by washing from the alluvial soil was estimated in 1876 at about 
4 lbs. per annum. A licence has been granted to a European to 
‘prospect’ the auriferous strata upon the scientific plan. Thesoilin 
the valleys consists of a fertile loam, formed from the finer particles 
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of the decomposed rocks washed down during the rains. On the 
higher levels, sand and gravel are found, and the cultivation is con- 
hned to dry grains and pulses. 

The. hills are covered with scrub jungle and brushwood. The 
only tract where the trees attain any size is in the neighbourhood of 
Nandidnig, where an area of 7 square miles has been reserved by the 
Forest Department. In recent years, avenues of large trees have been 
planted along all the high roads, and the rayats are encouraged to 
plant groves of their own. The wild animals met with include bears, 
leopards, wild hog, and hyaenas. 

History , — ^The eai^ history of Koldr is enshrouded in the usual 
Hindu legends, chiefly localized at the village of Avani, which is still a 
popular place of pilgrimage, ais containing a linga set up by Rdma him- 
self. The earliest authentic evidence derived from inscriptions shows 
that this region in primitive times formed part of the kingdom of the 
Pallavais, a dynasty overthrown by the Cholds, to whom is assigned the 
foundation of Koldr town. After the Cholds came the Balldla kings, 
who in their turn gave way to the powerful monarch of Vijdyanagar, in 
the early part of the Z4th century. About this period arose the Gauda 
family, whose numerous branches gradually established themselves 
in various strong places throughout the modern Districts of Bangalore 
and Koldr. The Gauda chiefs appear to have made no claim to inde- 
pendence, but to have submitted themselves successively to every . 
conqueror who was strong enough to exercise temporary authority in 
those troubled times, until they were swept away by the organized 
empire of Haidar Ali. The first Muhammadans to invade this tract 
were the Bijdpur kings, whose general was the Marhattd Shdhji, the 
father of Sivaji the Great. In 1639, Shahji obtained Kolar as a fief, 
which he transmitted to his son Venkojl or Ekoji, the founder of. the 
Tanjore line. Subsequently Koldr was overrun by the Mughals, and 
placed under the government of Fateh Muhammad, whose famous son, 
Haidar Alf, was born at the little village of Budikot. In 1761, the ^ 
District was formally ceded to Haidar Ali by the Nizdm; and after 
the fall of Tipd in 1799, incorporated ’in the Hindu State of 

Mysore. The chief historical interest of modern times centres round 
the hill fort of Nandidnig (Nundydroog), which was stormed by the 
British in 1791, under the immediate eye of Lord Cornwallis, after a 
bombardment of twenty-one days. 

Two towns have a local history; viz., Chikballapur and Gumnayakan- 
palya. The former was founded about 1479 by one of the Gauda 
family, and rapidly grew into the capital of a petty kingdom, whose 
rock fortress was at Nandidnig. The poligdr of his time successfully 
resisted the conquering Hindu Rdja of Mysore in the beginning of the 
i8th century; but, like the rest of his compeers, he fell before the 
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might of Haidar Alf, and his dominions were absorbed in Mysore. 
Gumnayakanpalya was founded about one hundred years earlier, as the 
fortress of a poligdr, whose line also was extinguished by Haidar AH, 

JPopulation. — R khdnastmdri or house enumeration of the people in 
1853-54 returned a total of 461,979 persons. The regular Census of 
1871 ascertained the number to be 618,954, showing an increase of 
nearly 34 per cent in the interval of eighteen years, if the earlier 
estimate can be trusted. The area of the District is returned at 2577 
square miles, which 3'ields an average of 240 '2 persons per square mile. 
In the tdluk of Sidlaghata, which is reckoned to be peculiarly healthy, 
this average rises to 586, the greatest densityflbf population in all 
Mysore. Classified according to sex, there are 309,685 males and 
309,269 females ; proportion of males, 50 per cent There are, under 
IS years of age, 103,453 boys and 103,918 girls ; total children, 207,371, 
or 33 per cent of the population. The occupation tables are scarcely 
trustworthy, but it may be mentioned that 136,358 persons are returned 
as connected with agriculture, and 27,428 with manufactures and arts. 
The religious division of the people shows — Hindus, 592,652, or 9575 
per cent j Muhammadans, 25,038, or, 4*04 per cent ; Jains, 6^1, or 
10 per cent.; Christians, 613, or *09 per cent The Hindus are 
further subdivided, according to tire two great sects, into 390,535 
worshippers of Vishnu, and 202,117 worshippers of Siva. The Brdh- 
, mans number 24,928, of whom the 'majority belong to the Smarta 
sect ; the claimants to the caste of Kshattrij'a are returned at 6443, 
including 4141 Marhattas; the Vaisyas are represented by ir,486, of 
whom 8131 are Komatis. Of inferior castes, by far the most numerous 
is the Wokligas (170,399), who are agricultural labourers; next come 
the Bedars (56,772), hunters; the Kurubas (38,963), shepherds; the 
Banajigas (38,157), traders. The Lingayats, who have always been 
influential in this part of the country, number only 9354 ; out-castes are 
returned at 111,487, wandering tribes at 42t8, and wild tribes at 172. 
The Muhammadans, who muster thickest in the fd/iti of Kolir, are chiefly 
returned as Deccani Musalmdns. Out of the total of 613 Christians, 14 
are Europeans and 31 Eurasians, leaving 568 for the native converts. 
According to another principle of division, there are 75 Protestants and 
538 Roman. Catholics, 

The District contains 2892 primary {asali) populated towns and 
villages, with 292 houses of the better class, or over ;^5o in value, and 
165,600 houses of the inferior sort. As compared with the area and 
the population, these figures yield the following averages; — ^Villages 
per square mile, 1*13 ; houses per square mile, 64 : persons per village, 
213 ; persons per house, 373. The 4 following towns eacdi contain 
more than 5000 inhabitants: — Kolak, 9924; Chikballapur, 9882; 
Sidlaghata, 7009; Hosur, 5751. There are altogether ii munici- 
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palities in the District, with an aggregate municipal revenue in 1874-75 
amounting, to ;^io3S, los. Apart from the towns already mentioned, 
the most interesting places in the District are the hill fort of Nandi- 
dnig, with the sacred village of Nandi at its base, where a large cattle 
fair is held annually j and the hamlet of Budikot, famous as the birth- 
place of Haidar Alf. 

Agriculture . — The agricultural products of Kolar are substantially 
the same as 'those of the neighbouring District of Bangalore, except 
that the abundance of tanks encourages inore attention being paid to 
wet crops and vegetables. The staple food of the people consists of 
ragi (Cynosurus coi!fcanus) and jolA (Holcus sorghum), both of which 
come under the category of ‘ dry crops.’ Rice, also, is largely grown 
in the lower valleys, and nearly half the annual produce is exported. 
It is estimated that in ordinary years the surplus of the food crops, to 
the value of about ;^5o,ooo, is exported to Bangalore and the adjoin- 
ing Districts of Madras. Besides various pulses and oil-seeds, the 
miscellaneous crops include sugar-cane, poppy, tobacco, and mulberry 
for silkworms. Among vegetables are turmeric, garlic, chilli, and 
potatoes. The cultivation, also, of viledele or betel-leaf, tamarind, and 
•/ialk Myi or ground-nut is very considerable. Coffee is grown on 
about 100 acres in the neighbourhood of Nandidriig. The following 
agricultural statistics are merely appro.ximate ; — ^Area under rice, 61,576 
acres; wheat, 207; other food grains, 371(459 ; oil-seeds, 14,971; 
sugar-cane, 8590; vegetables, 3280; mulberry, 104S; tobacco, 586; 
poppy, 386 ; fibres, 63 ; cotton, 55. The very large number of tanks 
forming chains along all the river valleys has already been alluded to as 
an element in the scenery of the District. The total is 5497, them- 
selves covering an area of upwards of 120,000 acres. As many as -loo 
can be readily counted from the summit of Nandidriig. In addition to 
these tanks, irrigation is also practised from small channels branching off 
from ancient anicuts or dams in the rivers. Manure is largely used for 
sugar-cane, which flourishes best in the Mulbagal taluk. The indigenous 
cattle of the District are of a diminutive breed, but fine bulls are imported 
from the Madras frontier. Several large cattle fairs are held' annually, 
of ivhich the most frequented is at the village of Vananisi, where 60,000 
bullocks sometimes change hands within the nine days during which 
the fair lasts. The fairs at Avani and Nandi are of scarcely second 
importance. In connection with these fairs, cattle shows ivith prizes 
have been instituted by Government, and the breeding of cattle lias 
become a passion with well-to-do rayats. Buffaloes are commonly used 
for ploughing throughout the District Sheep and goats arc numerous, 
and the village of Guinndyakanpalya is noted for a, superior breed of 
the former animals. The ivool, however, is of a coarse kind, only 
suited for native blankets. The town of Koldr and the surrounding 
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villages are celebrated for turkeys, which are exported in large numbers 
to the markets of Bangalore, Bellary, etc. 

Manufaclures^ tic. — ^The staple industry of the District arises out of 
the extensive cultivation of sugar-cane, and consists of the manufacture 
of refined sugar, jaggery, and molasses. The production of raw silk, 
a business confined to the Muhammadan class of the community, 
has greatly declined in recent years, owing to the continued mortality 
among the silk-worms. The weaving of coarse cotton cloth and rough 
woollen blankets or kamb&s is common throughout the District, as also 
are the making of. common pottery and the pressing of oil. The 
returns show a total of 6960 looms and 379 oil-nfills. In the moun- 
tainous tahk of Gumnayakanpalya, iron ore is worked by native 
methods in considerable quantities. 

The trade of the District is conducted at weekly markets and at 
large annual fairs. There are 7 market toms, where the average weekly 
attendance numbers over rooo. The principal fairs arc those held at 
Nandi, attended by 50,000 persons; Avani, 40,000; Vananisi, 25,000: 
which are all important cattle fairs, besides having a religious character. 
It has not been observed that these large gatherings result in the pro- 
pagation of any epidemic disease. Among e.\ports from the District 
sugar holds the first place ; the annual exportation is estimated at 
;^3o,ooo of jaggery and j^25,ooo of refined sugar. Raw silk is 
exported to the value of ;^44,ooo; ric^ ;£23,ooo} ragi, £16,000. 
Vegetables, betel-leaf, cotton cloth, opium, and g/n are also produced 
in sufiicient quantities to leave a surplus for other Districts. Almost 
the sole import received in return is European piece-goods, valued, but 
manifestly over-valued, at ;^i,466,ooo. The imports of salt are 
returned at .1^5700. The Bangalore branch of the Madras Railway 
runs across the south of the District, with stations at Bowringpet or 
Koldr road and Maliir. The length of imperial roads is 15S miles, 
maintained at an annual cost of of District roads there are 

270 miles, costing £g]8. 

Administratm. — In 1873-74’ the total revenue of Koldr Dis- 
trict, e.vciuding forests, education, and public works, amounted to 
£1 19,446. The chief items were — ^land revenue, £97,470 ; abkm or 
e.xcise, £9996-, law and justice, £4283 ; mthtarfa or assessed taxes, 
£3470. The District is subdivided into 10 /dfi/ks or fiscal divisions, 
with 81 ’kifb//s or minor fiscal units. In 1870-71, the number of 
separate estates was 678, owned by 78,247 registered proprietors or 
coparceners. 

During the year 1874, the average daily prison population of the 
District jail uvis I24‘i5, and of the tiUuk lock-ups 23‘44 — total, i47’S9, 
of whom 9 were women, showing i person in jail to every 4211 of the 
population. In the same year, the District police force numbered 59 
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officers and 408 men, and the municipal police i officer and 17 men — 
total, 585 men of all ranks, maintained at an aggregate cost of;^4242. 
These figures show i policeman to every 4 square miles of area, or to 
every 1058 of the population, the cost being 12s. rod. per square 
mile and 2d. per head of population. The number of schools aided 
and inspected by Government in 1874 was 233, attended by 5547 
pupils, being i school to every ii'o6 square miles and 8*9 pupils to 
-every looo of the population. In addition there were 102 unaided 
schools, with 1494 pupils. 

Medical Aspects . — ^The climate of Kolar closely resembles that of 
Bangalore, and shares in its general reputation for healthiness. The 
mean annual temperature is about 76“ F. During the two years 1873-74, 
the maximum recorded was 95" month of May, the minimum 
57* in February. The average rainfall for the year is 29'i7 inches, 
which chiefly falls during the months of September and October. In 
former times, Kolar town was periodically attacked by cholera and 
other epidemics, introduced by the crowds of pilgrims that annually 
passed through. But attention to sanitary precautions on the part of 
the municipal authorities, and the construction of the railway, have 
effectually checked this evil. The vital statistics are far from trust- 
worthy; but it may be mentioned that out of a total of 7620 deaths 
reported in 1872, 3167 w^re assigned to fevers, and 730 to bowel 
complaints. In 1874, the dispensary at KoMr town was attended by 87 
in-patients and 5866 out-patients. ^ 


^ Kol^r. Chief town of Koldr District, Mysore ; situated in lat. r-’" 
8' s" N,, and long. 78° 10' 18" e. ; 43 miles east-north-east of Bangalore 
by road, but also connected with it by rail from the Kolar road station 
at Bowringpet, 10 miles to the south. Pop. (1871), 9924, viz. 5022 
males and 4902 females. The town contains the usual District offices 
school, dispensary, banacks, jail, etc. The chief building is the tomb 
of Fateh Muhammad Khdn, the father of Haidar All Kolar Dis 
TO). The mulberpr is cultivated for the rearing of silkworms.. 
Turkeys e.xported in large numbers to Bangalore, BeUaiy, and other 
places. Manufacture of kamblis or coarse blankets. Weekly fair 
Municipal revenue (1875-76), ^^360. ^ ‘ 

T possibly corrupted from — 

Lake m Kistna and Goddvari Districts, Madras. Lat 16“ ,0' to 

hdf lake half swamp, sometimes covering more than 100 sauare 
miles in the monsoon. In the dry-weather the area is much reduced 

MettZlr ^ A small streams feed it, and the 

Mettapolhem river is its only outlet At no time is it very deen It 

abounds in waterfowl, and is fairly stocked ivith fish Lka iJ 

contains numerous fertile islets called many of vhicjf are 
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inhabited and highly cultivated. On the other hand, many of the 
smaller ones are submerged during floods. The origin of the unusual 
depression which forms the bed of the lake is unkno^vn, but it 
possibly was the result of an earthquake. In very dry seasons the 
ruins of ancient villages are perceptible in the bed, and large quantities 
of charcoal and charred beams give support to the local tradition that 
this was once the scene of a conflagration, which was extinguished by 
a great flood ; the latter caused by volcanic subsidence. Another 
hypothesis, common to the Koldr and the Chilka Lake in Orissa, 
explains these sheets of fresh water as caused by the land-making 
activity of the great rivers, acting together with the monsoon, which 
blows up an intervening beach or bank of sand between any low-lying 
unfilled tract and the sea. The inner low-lying tract receives the sur- 
rounding drainage, and becomes a shallow lake. The Godavari and 
the Kistna have pushed out their deltas on cither side, leaving the 
area of the lake still to be filled up. At the present time its dimensions 
are gr.idually being reduced by reclamation and embankments. 

Kole. — ^'fown ill the Karad Subdivision of Satara District, Bombay, 
Lat. 17* 14' N., long. 74* 10' E. ; 31 miles south by east of Satara. 
Pop. (1872), 5137. 

SoUi^n. — ^'fract of country forming a Government estate in Sing- 
bhiim District, Bengal Area, 1905 square miles, with 883 villages, 

, 31,640 houses, and a pop. {1S73) of 130,904 persons; density of popu- 
' lation, 79 persons per square mile; persons per village, 171 ; persons 
per house, 4*8. The indigenous village system of the Kols, based 
upon a federal union of villages under a single divisional head-man, 
which is gradually dying out elsewhere in Chutid Nagpur, still 
survives in this tract. A group of from 5 to 20 villages forms a 
^tWit or pir, each of which has its own mnmid or village head, all of 
whom are subject to the authority of the mdnki or divisional head- 
man, who exercises the functions of divisional collector of rents and 
of divisional police superintendent within the limits of his pir. Every 
munid or village head is responsible for the payment of the revenue, 
and for ,the detection and arrest of criminals in his own village, to 
the mdnhi^ox^ divisional head of the ptr; and this latter official is in his 
turn responsible to Government. For acting as revenue collectors, the 
receive a commission of one-tenth, and the one-si.\tb, 
of the rent w'hich passes through their hands. Besides these duties, 
the nidnMs and mundds, each in bis degree, have certain informal • * 
powers to decide village disputes and questions of tribal usage. 

Kolhdpur. — Native State within the Britbh Political Agency, 
of Kolhdpur, in the Bombay Presidency. It lies between 15’ 58' and 
17 ii' N. lat., and between 73* 45’ and 74* 24' z. long. Bounded on 
the north by the river Watna, which separates it from the British 
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District of Satdra; on the north-cast by the river Kistna (Krishna), 
separating it from Sangli, Mirdj, and Kurundwad ; on the east and 
south by the District of Bclgaum ; and on the west by the Sahyadri 
^fountains, which divide it from Sawantwari on the south-west and 
Ratnagiri on the west. The State contains an area of 3184 square 
miles, and a population (1S72) of 802,691 persons, inhabiting 1091 
villages and 160,341 houses. Chief town and capiml, Kolhapur. 

Physical Assets . — Stretching from the heart of the Sahyadri range 
eastwards into the plain of the Deccan, Kolhapur includes tracts of 
country of widely different character and appearance. In the west, along 
the spurs of the main chain of tlie Sahyadri ^Mountains, lie wild and 
picturesque hill slopes and valleys, producing little but timber, and till 
lately covered with rich forests. The central belt, which is open and 
fertile in parts, is crossed by several lines of low hills running east and 
west at right angles to the main range. Farther east, the land becomes 
more open, and presents the unpicturesque uniformity of a well-cultivated 
and treeless plain, broken only by' an occasional river. Among the 
western hills are perched the forts of Panhdla, Vishdlgarh, Baura, 
Bhudhargarh, and Rungna, ancient strongholds of the Kolhipur chief- 
tains. The State is watered by eight streams of considerable size ; but 
though during the rainy months able to carry trading boats of 2 tons, 
none of these is so large that it cannot be forded in the hot season. 
The only lake of any importance is that of Rankdla, near the town of 
Kolhdpur. Its circumference is about 3 miles, and its mean depth 35 '' 
feet. The principal agricultural products are rice, millet, sugar-cane, 
tobacco, cotton, safflower, and vegetables. 

Iron ore of three varieties is found in the Kolhapur territory. It is 
most plentiful in Vishdlgarh, Panhdla, and Kolhdpur proper, near the 
.niain range of the Sahyadri Hills. In these places it is generally found.' 
near the surface, in laterite stones. Formerly the smelting of iron 
was an industry' of some importance; but, owing to the cost of manual 
labour, the increased price of fuel, and the low rate of freights from 
England, the Kolhapur mineral cannot compete with that imported from 
Europe. Stone is the only other mineral product of the State. There are 
several good quarries, especially one in a place known as Jotibdis Hill, 
with a fine grained basalt, that takes a polish like marble. Game 
abounds, and the. rivers yield large quantities offish. 

History , — ^The Rajas of Kolhapur trace their descent from Rdja 
.Ram, a younger son of Sivajx the Great, tlie founder of the Marhatta 
power. After the death of Rdja Ram in 1700, his widow placed her 
son Sivaji in power at Kolhdpur. But in 1707, when Shdhu, the 
son of Sarabhajf, Sivaji's elder son, was released from captivity', he 
claimed the sovereignty over all the possessions of his grandfather, 
and fixed his capital at SATAm\. Between the hvo branches of the 
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family disputes continued for several years, till in 1731 a treaty Tvas 
concluded, under the terms of which the Kolhdpur family agreed to 
yield precedence to Shdhu, and Shdhu recognised Kolhdpur as a 
distinct and independent principality. On the death of Rdjd Ram's 
sons in 1760, the direct line of ’Sivaji became extinct; and a member 
of the Bhonsld family u*as adopted under the name of Sivaji n. The 
prevalence of piracy compelled the British 'Government to send expedi- 
tions against Kolhdpur in 1765, and again in 179s, when the Rdjd 
agreed to give compensation for the losses which the merchants had 
sustained since 1785, and to permit the establishment of factories at 
Mdhrdn and Kolhdpur. Internal dissensions and wars with the neigh- 
bouring States of Patwardhdns, Sdwantwari, and Nipini gradually 
weakened the power of Kolhdpur. In iSii, a treaty was concluded 
W'ith the British Government by which, in return for the cession of 
certain forts, the Kolhdpur chief was guaranteed against the attacks of 
foreign po'\ers; while on his part he engaged to abstain from 
hostilities with other States, and to refer all disputes to the arbitra- 
tion of the British Government. During the war with the Pcshw.d 
in 1817, the Rdjd of Kolhdpur sided with the British. In reward, 
the tracts of Chikori and Manori, formerly wrested from him 
by die chief of Nipdni, were restored to him. Siidhdji, a/ias Bdwa 
Sdhib, who came to the throne in 1S22, proved a roost quanclsome 
and profligate ruler ; and in consequence of his aggressions between 
1 832 and XS29, the British were three times obliged to move a force 
against him. On his death in 1838, a council of regency was formed 
to govern during the minority 'of Sivajf iii. Quarrels arose among 
the members of this council, and the consequent misrule led to 
the appointment by the British Government of a minister of its own. 
The efforts, however, which he made to reform the administration 
gave rise to a general rebellion, which extended to the neighbouring 
State of Sdwantw.dri. After the supression of this rising, all the forts 
were dismantled, and the system of hereditary garrisons was abolished. 
The. military force of the State was disbanded, and replaced by a 
local corps. In 1862, a treaty was concluded with Siv-iji iti., who was 
bound in all matters of importance to be guided by the advice of the 
British Government. In xS6(}, on his deathbed, Siv.iji was allowed to 
adopt a successor in his sister's son, Raja Ram. In 1S70, Rdj.i Rdm 
proceeded on a tour in Europe, and, while on his return journey to 
India, died at Florence on the 30th November 1S70. The present . 
(1S77) chief, who is the successor by adoption of Rdjd Rdm, is 
styled Sivajf Mahiidjd Chhatrapati iv. He is at present a minor, and 
is being educated by a special tutor under the supervision of the 
Assiatant Political Agent. He bolds a patent authoruing adoption, 
and the succession follows the' rule of primogeniture. The chief is 
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entitled to a salute of 19 guns, and has power to try his' own subjects 
for capital offences, without permission from the Political Agent. 

Population. — ^The population of the territory under the Kolhdpur 
chief was returned in 1872 at 534,560, and that of the feudatories at 
268,131, making a total of 802,691. Of the whole number, 95^ per 
cent, are Hindus, including Jains, 4 per cent, are Musalmans j and the 
rest, about i per cent;, are Christians. 

Trade, etc. — ^The principal manufactures are pottery, hardware, and 
coarse cotton and woollen cloth. Coarse sugar, tobacco, cotton, and 
grain are the chief exports ; and sugar, spices, cocoa-nuts, piece-goods, 
silk, salt, and sulphur are the principal imports. The most note- 
. worthy centres of local trade with permanent markets are Kolhdpur 
touTi, Shirol, Wadgaon, Alta, Inclial-Karanji, Kdgal, and Malkdpur. Six 
principal lines of road pass through Kolhdpur territor}', the principal 
being that from Poona to Belgdum, which crosses the State from north 
to south. 

Revenue, Administration, etc. — ^There are eleven more or less im- 
portant States, feudatories of the Kolhdpur Rdj ; their chiefs pay a 
nazar to Kolhapur on the occasion of a succession, and also usually 
. an annual contribution. Accounts of them will be found under their 
respective names; the principal are ViSAtGARH, Baura, Kapshi, 
Kagal, and Inchal-Karanji. The gross annual revenue of Kolhdpur 
' State is estimated at 3^304,724. The actual income of the Rdjd is 
given at ^t98,84o. He maintains a military force of 1618 men. 
Exclusive of a few missionary institutions, there are in all 104 schools, 
of which one is a high school. The total number of pupils on the 
rolls is returned at 5105, 

Climate. — At an elevation of about 1800 feet above the sea, Kolhd- 
pur enjoys on the whole a temperate climate. In the west, with its 
heavy rainfall and timber-covered hills and valleys, the air keeps cool 
throughout the year; but in the plain dry tracts beyond the hills, 
suffocating easterly winds prevail from April to June. During the hot 
weather months, the hill forts, rising about 1000 feet above the plain, 
afford a pleasant retreat. The ordinary forms of sickness are measles, 
fever, diarrhoea, cholera, dysentery, and small-pox. 

Kolhapur. — Capital of Kolhdpur State, Bombay, and residence of 
the chief; situated in lat. 16" 42' n., and long. 74® 16' E., opposite a 
gap in the Sahyddri Hills; 128 miles south by east of Poona, and 64 
ofSatdra. Pop. (1872), 39,621. A picturesque native capital, thronged 
. by traders from many parts, -each in his own costume. Much has 
recently been done to improve the sanitation of the town, and to adorn 
it with handsome edifices. Some of the new public buildings of Kol- 
hdpur challenge comparison with the most successful efforts of modern 
Indian architecture. > 
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Solikodu. — ^Town in Malabar District, Madras. — Calicut. 

Solkoi (or Korkoi ). — ^Village in Tenkarai ialuk, TinneveUi District,. 
Madras. Lat. 8* 40' x., long. 78* 6' e. ; pop, (1871), 4683; number 
of houses, 1065. Now an inland town, but once a seaport at the mouth 
of the Tamrapumi river, and the earliest seat of South Indian civilisa- 
tion, where (according to tradition) the brothers Siran, Chola, and 
Pandya dwelt together before founding the three kingdoms that bore 
their respective names. KoAkoi ifordptoy is mentioned by Ptolemy; and 
in the Periplus as the seat of King Pandya’s pearl-fishery. It is referred 
to in the Peutinger Tables as ‘ Colcis Indorum,’ and gave its name to 
the Colchic Gulf, now known as Manaar. The silt of the Tdmra- 
pdrni river now spread seaward, so that this once celebrated port is at 
present 3 miles from the coast, 

Kolladam. — ^The northern mouth of the Kdveri (Cauverj') river, 
hladras. — S££ Coleroox. 

Eollamallai.— Mountain range in Salem District, Madras; lying 
in the Ahtur and Ndmkal fd/uks. LaL 11’ 10' 30" to 11“ aS' s., and 
long. 78* 20' 30" to 78* 31' 30" E. Estimated area, rSo square 
miles; la villages, with 2969 houses and (1871) 9396 inhabitants. 
General elevation from 2500 to 3500 feet; highest point in the range, 
4663 feet above sea level. The population includes a number of 
Malaydlis, or hillmen of the same race as those described in the article 
^ on the Shevaroy Hills. The Kollamalldis are cultU'ated in many 
parts, and furnish the surrounding countrj' with forest produce — timber, 
firewood, and charcoal. They bear an evil reputation at certain seasons 
for malarious fever of a deadly type. 

Soinbai — ^Town in Peryakulam /dliik, Madura District, Madras, 
Lat, 9’ 51' 30" long. 77* 17' E.; pop, (1S71), 870S; number of 
houses, 1943. One of the 72 ‘Pdlaiyams’ of Madura. 

Komorin. — Cape in Travancore State, Southern. India. — See 
Comorin. 

Komulmair. — Pass in Udaipur (OodeyTiore) State, Kdjputdna, 
Lat. 23* g' N., long, 73’ 40' E, ; 30 miles north of Udaipur, and 90 
south-east of Jodhpur. Thornton states that it runs through a series of 
rugged ravines in the Aravalli range, and is defended by a fortress, which 
was acquired in x Si 8 by the East India Company. Elevation above sea 
level, 8353 feet. 

Eonch . — Taksil and town in Jalaun District, North-AVestern Pro- 
vinces. — See Kuxch. 

Eondapalli. — ^T owti in Bezwdra fJlitk, Kistna District, Madras. 
Lat. 16* 37' 59" K., long. 80“ 34' 17' e.; pop. (1871), 5207; number 
-of houses, 1476. Now unimportant but formerly a fortress of some 
strength, giving its name to a Province knovra to the Musalmans as 
Mustdfanagar or Mustdfabdd. It was in fact the capital of one of the 
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5 Northern Circars, and was a frequently contested point for two and 
a half centuries. Taken by the Bahmani dynasty in 1471, it was con- 
ferred as a jdgir on Malik Bhiird in]i478. About 1516 (?), the Hindu 
hero king, Krishna Rdya, captured the fort and surrounding country 
in his victorious march northward (a triumph specially recorded in the 
Simhdchalam inscription), and made them over to the Orissa Rdjd. 
But a few years later (1521), Kutab Shah defeated the forces of the 
Telingana Rdjas (possibly allied with those of Orifesa), under the 
walls of Kondapalli, and took the fort. With the exception of an 
unsuccessful attack by the neighbouring Rdjd of Kondavir in 1560, 
Kondapallf remained in the undisturbed possession of the sovereign of 
the Deccan, till with the rest of the Northern Circars it passed to the 
French in 1752, and to the English in 1765. The old enclosure of the 
walled city is now chiefly occupied by corn-fields, but the ruins of the 
citadel remain on the overhanging hill. A small British garrison was 
stationed here till January 1855. The barracks, as well as old native 
military buildings, still exist — Indian Antiquary^ vol. i. p. 184. 

Kondavir {Condaveed; Kondcmidu; Kondhtr; Kondaver — Hamilton). 
— ^Town in Narsaranpet tdluk^ Kistna District, Madras. Lat z6° 15' 1 5" 
N., long. 80“ 17' 25" E.-; pop. (1871), 2090; number of houses, 396. 
Once the capitp.1 of a Province of the same name, extending from the 
Kistna to the Gundlakamma (Orme). It is referred to in the Simha- 
chalam inscription (1524), and in grants as late as 1759, the name ' 
during that* period interchanging with Murtizanagar or Gantiir. It 
is situated on a small range of hills of the same name, averaging 
800 feet above sea level (the highest point being the sacred hill 
, KotappakoKda, 1587 feet), some 15 miles south-west of Gantdr. The 
fort, 1050 feet (described by Mr. Boswell in the Indian Antiquary^ vol. 
i. p. 182), is of large extent even now, and many parts of it, including 
granaries, palace, etc., are in good repair. There are one or two 
European bungalows here, and the place was for a time used as a 
sanitarium by the officers at Gantdr. 

Kondkdi {Chhuikaddn). — Chiefship attached to Rdipur District, 
Central Provinces j lying at the foot of the Saletekri Hill, and dating 
from 1750 A.D. The area in the plains, which is fertile and well 
cultivated, comprises loi villages; the largest. of which contains 400 
huts or houses, mth over 1000 inhabitants. The chief resides in a 
substantial stone building, standing in a fortified square. He is a 
Bairdgf, but belongs to a sect among which marriage is permitted. 
He pays to the British Government a yearly tribute of;^iioo. 

' Kongnoli. — ^Town in the Cbikori Subdivision. of Belgaum District, 
Bombay; situated in lat. 16“ 32' 30" n., and long. 74" 24' e., 4 miles' 
north of Sadalgi. Pop. (1872), 5143. Paper for packing purposes and' 
for envelopes is manufactured to a large extent. . ' ■ ' , 
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yn-nTran. — -A name applied to the lowland strip along the southern 
portion of the Bombay Presidency, lying between the Western Ghdts. 
and the sea- The term has no very distinct administrative significa- 
tion, and its former geographical limits have become less strictly defined 
rtinn of old. The coast strip, to which the word was once applied, is 
a fertile level tract,' varying from i or 2 to about 30 miles in breadth 
between the sea/and the mountains. It is watered by hill streams, 
and at parts intersected by tidal backwaters, but has nowhere any large 
rivers. A lu>mriant vegetation of palms rises along the coast, the 
cocoa-nut plantations forming an important source of wealth to the 
villagersy''Splendid forests cover the Ghats on its eastern boundary. 
The ci^s arc abundant; and owing to the monsoon rainfall being 
preciyuated upon the Gfakts behind, the Konkan is peculiarly exempt 
fr<^ drought and famine. In an administrative sense, the Konkan 
fyfms one of the 4 Divisions of the Bombay Presidency, the others 
^neing the Deccan, Guzerat, and Sind. It includes, according to the 
classification in the Parliamentary Abstract, the 5 following Districts, 
all of which see separately : — 


Kanaia (North) 

t 

Area in 
Square Miter. 

4.23s 

Population 
(Censui of tSyi). 

398.406 

Ratnigiii 

• 

3 » 7«9 

1,019,136 

Kolaba 


. r,4S2 

350.40s 

Bombay . . 

* 

. 22 

6^,405 

Tanna 

• 

4.052 

847,424 

Total 

• 

13.580 

3.259.776 


The Konkan, therefore, as an administrative Division, is bounded by 
Guzerat on the north, by the Deccan on the east, by the Madras 
Presidency on the south, and by the Indian Ocean on the west. 
Gujardthi is spoken in the northern Districts of the Konkan, Kanarcsc 
in the southern, and Marathi at various centres of population, especially 
in the west central Districts. The great city and harbour of Bombay 
lie about one-third down its* length from the north. The Portuguese 
territory of Goa used to form its southern limit ; but the District of 
North Kanara has been transferred from Madras to- the Bombay 
Presidency, and now constitutes 'the southernmost District of the 
administrative Division known as the Konkan. 

Konnagar.—Village in Hdgli District, Bengal ; situated on the left • 
bank of the Hiigli river- Lat 22' 42' n., long. 88" 23' E. Inhabited 
by a considerable Brdhman community, but not othenvise of an/ 
importance. Station on the East Indian Railway, 9 miles from the 
Howrah terminus. 

Eooladan {KoladytU ). — River in Akyab District British Burma.— 
Sa KuLApAir. 

Koosee. — ^River in Pumiah District, Bengal . — Sa Kusi. 
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Kopaganj. — ^Town in Azamgarh District, North-Western Provinces ; 
situated in lat. 26" i' n., and long. 83“ 36' 30" e., on' the Gorakhpur 
and Ghazipur road. Pop. (1872), 6633. Founded about the year 
1745 by Irddat Khdn, Rdjd of Azamgarh. Exports of sugar and 
indigo ; imports of piece-goods, metal, and manufactured wares. 

EopildiS. — ^Hill in Dhenkdnal State, Orissa. Lat. ao’ 40' 40" n., long. 
85” 48' 53 "e.j height 2098 feet. The hill takes its name from a 
temple situated near its summit, which in February of every year is 
visited by about. 10,000 pilgrims, on which occasion a large fair is held, 
and considerable trade carried on. At the top of the hill is a table- 
land, which might be made a pleasant place of residence during the hot 
months. 

Eoppa. — Taluk in Kadiir District, Mysore. Area, 503 square miles, 
of which only 75 are cultivated; pop. (iSyi), 35,779, including 577 
Muhammadans, r45 Jains, and 94 Christians ; land revenue (1874-75), 
exclusive of water rates, ;£'i 1,565, or 3s. per cultivated acre. The 
headquarters of the Idluk are at Hariharpur. 

Koppa. — ^Village in the Idluk oL the same name in Kdddr District, 
Mysore. Lat. 13° 32' 4" n., long. 75* 21' 51" E. It contains the 
sources of the Tunga river, and the sacred site of Sringeri. Country 
mountainous, and clothed with the finest forest. Products — coffee, 
rice, areca-nut, and cardamoms. 

Kora. — ^^Vestern la/isU of Fatehpur District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces ; lying along the northern bank of the Jumna, and consisting of 
a cultivable plain, intersected by jungle-clad ravines. Area, 230 square 
miles, of which 137 are cultivated; pop. (1872^, 91)207 ; land revenue, 
;^zo,393 ; total Government revenue, ;^22,44i ; rental paid by culti- 
vators, ;^32,895 ; incidence of Government revenue per acre, 2s. 9-|d. 

. Kora {Cora/i). — Decayed town in Fatehpur District, North- 
Western Provinces. Lat. 26" 6' 35" N., long. 80’ 24' 20" e. ; pop. 
{1872}, 3001, or with the neighbouring town of Jahdnabad, 6248. 
Situated on the old Mughal road from Agra to Allahabdd. Capital of 
a suka/i under the Mughal Empire, and still retaining many architectural 
relics of its former magnificence. Amongst them the most noticeable 
are — the Bdradari of Rdo Ldl Bahddur, a large enclosed garden with two 
pleasure-houses, built towards the close of the last century, under the 
Oudh Wazlrs ; the Sorahi or mausoleum, a mile west of Jahdndbid ; 
and the sardt or travellers’ halting-place in Jahdndbdd, with handsome old 
walls and gates. The Thdkurdwdra, opposite the Bdraddri, is a modern 
building of some interest. Trade in metal-work, whips, and skins. ' 
, Kora (or Rdro ). — Hill in Bdnkurd District, Bengal ; on the Birbhdm 
and Bankurd road. An elongated hill, from 350 to 400 feet high, 
rising precipitously from the plain on the west, north, and ‘south, but 
from the east by a very gentle and long ascent. 
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Eordblga. — Small chiefship in Sambalpur District, Central Fro* 
■vinces; 30 miles north-west of Sambalpur town. Pop. (1866), 2336, 
chiefly agriculturists, residing in 18 villages, on an area of 12 square 
miles, half of which is covered with jungle. Chief produce, rice. 
Kordbiga, the largest village, though tvith a pop. under 300, contains a 
school. It is situated in lat 21“ 43' 30" jr., and long. 83” 42' 30" e, 

Eordcha. — Chiefship on the eastern border" of Chdnda District, - 
Central Provinces, comprising 75 villages, the largest being Mdnpur. 
Through this place numerous Chhatfsgarh Banjirds pass to and irom 
the eastern coast with grain, 

Eorangi. — ^Town in Goddvari District, Madras. — See Coringa. 

Eordjri Ealdu. — Town in Unao District, Oudh. Lat 26“ 27' N., 
long. 80“ 35' E. ; 16 miles south-west of Mohan, and 10 north-west 
of Unao ; 4 miles distant from P.asuldbdd. Peopled about 1100 years 
ago by a Kumvdr of the Bhar tribe. About six centuries later it 
passed into the possession of Iswari Sinh and Bisram Sinh, Chauhdn 
tMkurs of Mdinpuri, who exterminated the Bhars, and whose descend- 
ants still possess the land. Pop. (1869), 2198, viz. 2r48 Hindus and 
50 Muhammadans. ‘ Temple to jMahddeo. 

Eoratagiri {Kortdgiri). — Tdluk in Tdrokvlr District, Mysore. 
Area, 292 square miles, of which 103 are cultivated; pop. (1871), 
73,933, including 1763 Muhammadans and 48S Jains; land revenue 
(1874-75), exclusive of water rates, ^8537, or 2s. 8d. per cultivated 
acre. Soil favourable both for crops and cattle. 

' Eoratagiri {Kortd^ri ). — Municipal village in Tiimkur District, 
Mysore, on the left bant of the Suvarnamukhi river, in lat 13* 31' 30" 
N., and long. 77° 16' 20" e. ; 16 miles by road north of TUmkiSr. Pop. 
(1871), 2414 ; municipal revenue (1S74-75), ^^36 ; rate of taxation, 
3^(1, per head. Fort, founded by a local 'chieftain, Avas dismantled by 
Tipii Sultan. • Glass bangles are manufactured. Headquarters of a 
tdluk of the same name, 

Eorba. — Chiefship in north of Bilaspur District, Central Provinces, 
with a scattered population (1870) of 27,464 persons, residing in 232 
villages, on an area of 823 square miles; comprising both hill and 
plain. The chief village, Korba, is situated on the river Hasdii, 40 
miles east of Bilaspur, in lat 22’ 21' n., and long. 82* 45' E. Though 
wild and poorly cultivated, the estate possesses timber and coal, and 
Avith better communications Avould be valuable; At present it exports 
silk. The chief is a Kanwar. 

Eored. — Native State of Cbutia Ndgpur, Bengal, lying between 
22” 55' 50" and 23® 49' 15® N. lat, and between 81’ 58' 15" and 82," 
48' 15" E. long. Bounded on the north by Rewd State; on the east 
by Sarguji; on the south by Bildspur District, in the Central 
Provinces ; and on the west by Chdng Bhukdr and RcAvd. Kored 
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consists of an elevated tableland of coarse sandstone, from which spring 
several abruptly scarped plateaux, varying in height, and irregularly 
distributed over the. surface. To the east is the Sonhdt plateau, with 
an elevation of 2477 feet; the north of the State is occupied by a still 
higher tableland, with a maximum elevation of 3367 feet In the west 
a group of hills culminates in Deogarh Peak, 3370 feet Several 
streams rise in the hills, of which the largest is the Heshto, a tributary 
of the Mahdnadi. Large forest tracts of sal timber exist, but have not 
hitherto been utilized. Alternating with the forest areas are wide 
stretches of pasture land, from which grazing dues to the extent of 
about .;^i5o a year are realized. Iron is found throughout the State, 
and a tribe of Kols, called Agarids from their occupation, are largely 
engaged in iron-smelting. Crops consist of rice, wheat, barley, Indian 
corn, uiarud, pulses, oil-seeds, cotton, etc. Jungle products, stick-lac 
and resin. Tigers and wild elephants formerly committed serious 
depredations; but of late years the former have been reduced by 
increased rewards for their destruction, and the elephants have been 
captured or driven out by successful Medd operations. The area of 
the State is 1631 square miles, containing in 1872, 225 villages, 5538 
houses, and a total population of 21,127 persons. Classified according to 
religion, the Hindus number 10,807, or si’i per cent. ; Muhammadans, 
140, or 0*7 per cent. ; other sects, consisting of aboriginal tribes still 
professing their primitive faiths, 10,180, or 48*2 percent. ; total, 21,127, 
viz. 11,093 males and 10,034 females; proportion of males, 52 ’5 per, 
cent. ; average density of population, 13 per square mile. Of aboriginal 
tribes, the most numerous and influential are'the Gonds (4644), the 
hvo leading sub-projirietors of the State belonging to this tribe. Next 
in importance are the Cheros (3009). The principal village and the 
residence of the chief is Sonhdt, situated on the plateau so named, at 
an elevation of 2477 feet ; lat. 82" 35' N., long. 23* 28' e. The chiefs 
family call themselves Chauhdn Rajputs, and claim descent from a 
chief of that clan, Avho conquered Korea 600 years ago. The present 
chief is a minor. Revenue in 1874-75, ;^696 ; tribute, ;;^40. 

Korea. — Hill range in the tributary State of Kored, Chutia Nagpur, 
Bengal,’ the highest point of which is situated in lat. 23’ 31' 30" N., and 
long. 82* iS' 30" E. Principal peaks: — (i) Deogarh, 3370 feet; 
(2) Jutdrsuka, 3238 feet ; (3) Khoro, 3219 feet; (4) Churi, 3010 feet; 
(s) Kuhi, 3007 feet; (6J Gagadand, 2945 feet; (7) Gogragarh, 2847 
feet; (8) Machigarh, 2839 feet; (9) Jogi, 2805 feet; (10) Tithitangarh, 
2790 feet; (ii) Bunjdri, 2775 feet; (12) Jangia, 2746 feet; {13) 
Damaur, 2715 feet; (14) Gorba, 2708 feet; (15) Baskata, 2657 feet; 
(16) Mardanighdt, 2561 feet; (17) Sula, 3534 feet; (r8) Mardon, 2505 
feet ; and (19) Bdman, 2217 feet' 

Kori {Lakhpai ). — Port in the Native State of Cutch, Bombay. Lat 
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23“ 49' >*., long. 68® 48' 30" E. — (For nautical details see Taylor’s 
Sailing Directory, part i. p. 339. Londqn, 1874. Wjn. H. Allen & Co.) 

Kortalaiydrru. — River in North Arcot and Chengalpat Districts, 
Madras, — See Cortellur. 

Konmgaldikudi. — Agricultural town in Meliir idluk, Madura 
District, iladras. Lat. 9’ 54' 45" n., long. 78® 33' 30" e. j pop. (1871), 
9199; nuinber of houses, 1996. 

Eosala. — Ancient Division of India. It was estimated by Hiouen 
Thsang (7th century) at 6000 li or 1000 miles in circuit. Its frontiers 
are not named ; but we know from the Pilgrim's Itinerary that it must 
have been bounded by Ujjain on the north, by Mahardshtra on the 
west, by Orissa on the east, and by Andhra and Kalinga on the 
south. The limits of the kingdom may be roughly described as e.\tend- 
ing from near Burhdnpur on the Tdpti, and Nanda on the Godavari, 
to Ratanpur in Chhatfsgarh, and Nawdgadha near the source of the 
MahHnadi. Within these limits the circuit of the large tract assigned 
to Kosala is rather more than 1000 miles. 

Eosa Nag. — Mountain lake and place of pilgrimage in Kashmir 
State, Punjab, on the north side of the Fateh Panjal hlountains. Lat. 
33“ 30' N., long. 74“ 52' E. According to Thornton, it is three-quarters 
of a mile in length, by 500 yards in breadth. Supplied by the melting 
of the snow. Gives rise to the river Veshau, a tributary of the Jhelum. 
Venerated by the Hindus under the name of Vishnu Pddh, from a- 
'legend that the god produced it bystam'ping ivith his foot Estimated 
elevation above sea level, 12,000 feet 

Eosi. — ^North-western taltsU of Muttra (Mathura) District, North- 
Western Provinces, lying along the western bank of the Jumna, and 
consisting mainly of a dusty plain, intersected by-ravines. Area,_ 152 
square miles, of which 128 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 73,808; land 
revenue, j^i5, 208 ; total Government revenue, ^£16,728; rental paid 
by cultivators, ;^i9,i44 ; incidence of Government revenue per acre, 

3 S. i^d. 

Eosi. — Municipal toim iu Muttra (Mathura) District, North-Western 
Prorinces, and headquarters of the iahsil of the same name. Pop. 
(1872), 12,770. Stands in lat. 27* 47' 30" x., .and long. 77® 28' 5" e., 
on the open plain, 10 miles west of the Jumna, and 29 miles north-west 
of Muttra town. During the Mutiny, the District officials took refuge 
at Kosi for a while, but were compelled to flee by the defection of the 
Bhartpur (Bhurtpore) force. Anglo-vernacular school, Government 
charitable dispensary. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ;^i39o ; from 
taxes, ;^925, or is. 5gd. per head of .population (12,776) within 
municipal limits. 

EosigL— Town in Addni taluk, •Bell.vry District, Madras. Lat. 15® 
51' N., long. 78® 17' E. ; 18 miles north of Adoni. Pop. (1871), 6760 ; 
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number of houses, 1113. An irregularly built town, containing not a 
single good street. It is situated at the foot of. a rock, on which stand 
the ruins of fortifications and temples. According to tradition, Kosfgi 
was founded by Surapah Naik, an officer of the Anagundi Rdjd, who 
visited the place on a marauding expedition. Not far from the town 
is a curious isolated rock known by the name of ‘The Sisters’ — 
Akkaphellelu. The north-west line of the Madras Railway has a station 
here, the average annual number of passengers at which is about 13,000. 

Kotdi. — ^Agricultural town in Gddiir /d/uZ’, Nellore District, Madras. 
Lat. 14° 3' N., long. 86“ 5' e. ; pop. (1871), 5493; number of houses, 
1029. Great annual fair, formerly a ‘swinging’ festival. 

Kotdi. — A small town in Wdn District, Berar. Lat. 20“ 31' 30" n., 
long. 78“ 19' E. ; 14 miles north-east of Yewatmdl. Contains 453 
houses. Famous for its weekly market, the largest in the District. 

Kot Adu. — ^Town in Muzaffargarh District, Punjab. Lat. 30“ 28' 
14" N., long. 71“ o' 30" E.J pop. (1868), 5552. A large but unim- 
portant agricultural village. 

Kotdgiri. — Hill station and tea-growing centre in Nilgiri District, 
Madras. Lat. 11“ 20' to 11“ 20' 10" n., long. 76° 51' to 76° 56' e. ; 
contains about 40 houses and 220 inhabitants. It is in the Paragandd 
Ndd, lying at the north-east end of the plateau, 14 miles from Utaka- 
mand (Ootacamund), at an average height of 6500 feet above sea level. 
In the opinion of residents, it has the best climate to be found on 
these hills ; and the Marquis of Dalhousie preferred it to Utdkamand. 
The station, which was founded in 1830, has 12 or 15 European houses, 
and a small church. The residents are nearly all proprietors of neigh- 
bouring tea estates. The annual rainfall is about 50 inches. Near 
Kotagiri is the military sanitarium of Dinhatti, now abandoned. Aghdl 
or pass in bad order leads from Kotdgiri to the plains of Coimbatore. 

Kotah. — A State in Rdjputdna, under the political superintendence 
of the Rdjputdna Agency and the Government of India. The State 
lies between 24“ 30' and 25“ 51' n. lat., and between 74“ 40' and 
76“ 59' E. long. Bounded on the north and. north-west by the 
river Chambal, which separates it from Bundi (Boondee) State ; on 
the east by Gwalior, the Tonk District of Chupra, and by part of 
Jhaldwar ; on the south by the Mokandarra Hills and, Jhalawar ; and 
on the west. by Uddipur (Oodeypore). Area, according to the Topo- 
graphical Survey Reports, 3797 square miles; estimated pop. 310,000 
souls. 

Physical Aspects. — Kotah State slopes gently northwards from the 
high tableland of Malwa, and is drained by the Chambal with its 
tributaries, all flowing in a northerly or north-easterly direction. The 
Mokandarra range, from 1200 to 1600 feet above sea level, runs from 
south-east to north-west, forming the southern border of Kotah, and 
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separating it from Jhalawdr. The Mokandarra Pass through these 
hills, in the neighbourhood of the highest peak (1671 feet), has 
been rendered memorable by the passage of Colonel Monson’s army 
on its disastrous retreat in 1804. The defile is strikingly picturesque, 
and forms one of the chief outlets between the Deccan and Northern 
India. The hills are for the most part clothed with a thick jungle of 
stunted trees and undergrowth. There arc no forests of any size, but 
several extensive game preserves, chiefly covered with grass. The 
largest of these is abput 7 miles from the city of Kotah, and is 12 
miles in length, with an average breadth of .j miles. Of the tributaries 
of the Chambai within the State, the Kdli Sind, with its feeder, the 
Parwdn, is the principal. It enters Kotah from the south, and joins the 
Chambai near the village of Pipurda. The Parbdii flows due north for 80 
miles, and falls into the Chambai in the e.\treme north-eastern comer of 
the territor)'. It forms the eastern boundary of the State for a consider- 
able portion of its lengtli, separating it from Tonk on the south and from 
Gwalior on the north. The rivers contain trout and ma/islr, besides 
other fish ; crocodiles are numerotu, and those in the Chambai are of 
large size. There arc no natural lakes, but numerous small artificial 
tanks, for irrigation purposes, have been made by throwing masonry 
embankments across water-courses. The wild animals of the Slate 
, include the ‘ golden ' lion, the tiger, panther, four species of leopards, 
two of cheetahs (hunting leopard), hymna, wolf, bear, jackal, wild dog, 
>etc. ; the bison, the simbJiar^ the nflgau, the chiial (spotted deer), and 
antelope. Kotah is celebrated for its parrots ; birds of every variety 
abound. 

, History . — The territory of Kotah is an oSshoot from Biindi 
(Boondec), forming with that State the tract named Hardoti after the 
dominant tribe of Rajputs. About the year 1635, Kotah and its depen- 
dencies were bestowed on'Jfadhu Sinh, second son of Kao Rattan 
of Bdndi, in acknowledgment of his services during the campaign 
whicli forced the imperial prince, who aftenvards became the Emperor 
Shdh Jahdn, to flee almost unattended from Burhdnpur. Aladhu 
Rdo, who assumed the rank and title of Rdjd, ruled for several 
years. He distinguished himself as a commander in the Mughal 
seri'ice ; and his territory was augmented until it touched !Mdlwd on 
one side, and Biindi on the other. He was succeeded by his eldest 
son, jMokand Sinh, who with his four brothers fought desperately in 
a battle at Ujjain against the revolt headed by Prince Alamgir, after-- 
wards the Emperor Aurangzeb. All the brothers were slain, with 
the exception of the youngest, Kishor Sinh, who, though desperately 
wounded, eventually recovered. The son of Mokaud Smh, Jagat 
Sinh, succeeded to the dignity of Rdjd. In the beginning of the 
1 8th century, the' State, already weakened by civil dissensions, was 
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attacked by Jaipur (Jeypore), and also by the Marhattas, ivho success- 
fully enforced their claims to tribute. Kotah was only saved from 
absolute ruin at this juncture by the talents of the minister Zalim Sinh, 
into whose hand the Mahdrdo Umed Sinh surrendered all power (j<?e 
Jhalawar). By playing off one party against another, Zalim Sinh 
succeeded in piloting the State safely through the storms of a period * 
in which the whole' of Central India was desolated by Marhattd, 
Pindiri, and other predatory hordes; and in the course of forty-five 
years, he raised Kotah to the rank of one of the most flourishing and 
powerful States in Rdjputdna. He was one of the first Rdjput chiefs to 
co-operate with the British Government for the suppression of the 
tinddris. Through Zalim Sinh a treaty was made in 1817 by which 
Kotah was taken under British protection, the tribute formerly paid to 
the Marhattds was made -payable to the British Government, who 
accounted to Sindhia for his > share ; and the Mahardo agreed to 
furnish troops when required. A supplementary article vested the 
administration in Zalim Sinh and his heirs for ever. Even during 
Zalim Sinh’s lifetime, on the succession of a new chief, inconvenience 
was felt through this arrangement, and a British force had to be 
sent to "insist upon it On Zalim Sinh’s death, his son was notori- 
ously unfit to govern the State; and hence finally it was resolved, 
in 1838, with the consent of the chief of Kotah, to dismember the 
State, and to create a new principality of Jhaldwdr as a separate 
provision for the descendants of Zalim .Sinh Jhalawar). The."' 
Mahdrdo’s tribute was reduced by ;^8ooo, which sum was to be’ 
paid by Jhaldwdr, and he agreed to maintain an auxiliary force at a 
cost of not less than 3 Idkiis of rupees (say ;^3o,ooo). This auxiliary 
.force, known as the Kotah contingent, mutinied in 1857. The 
Mahdrdo’s troops also revolted, and murdered the Political Agent and his 
two sons. The.Mahdrao made no attempt to assist the Political Agent, 
and, as a mark of the displeasure of Government, his salute was reduced 
from r 7 to 13 guns. 

. ' The present Mahardo, Chhatra Sal, a Chauhdn Rdjput, was born 
about 1837. He succeeded his father in 1866, and on his accession he 
was restored the full salute of 17 guns, and has also been guaranteed 
the right of adoption. 

A few years later) the confusion into which the affairs of the State had 
fallen induced the Mahdrdo to request the interference of the British 
Government. Nawab Sir Pdiz Ali KLhan Bahadur, K.C.S.I., was there- 
upon appointed to administer the State, subject to the advice and 
control of the Governor-General’s Agent in Rdjputdna Since his 
departure from; Kotah, the administration has been superintended by a 
British political oflicer. 

There, are in Kotah many nobles, generally the descendants of 
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former Raj^s through a cadet branch, who, as a rule, hold their 
estates on a semi-feudal tenure. The State claims to be the absolute 
owner of all the soil in the territory. Even Jdgirddrs of the 
highest class have no power to dispose of their lands by sale. A' 
jd^r once granted on a feudal tenure cannot .be resumed e.Kcept 
for disloyalty or misconduct; the grantee has, however, the power of 
alienating a portion of his grant as a provision for younger sons or 
other near relatives, and he may raise money on it by mortgage, but 
this cannot be foreclosed. The present policy of native chiefs tends 
towards making their .subjects of the agricultural class mere tenants-at- 
wilL Yet, as shown by Colonel Tod, the myais have certain iapti 
(or ancestral occupancy) rights, which even arbitrary native govern- 
ments are chary of interfering with. So long as the cultivator can pay 
all his instalments of rent due, his land cannot be resumed or granted 
to another. All classes depend for their subsistence on the produce of 
the soil. The majority of the cultivators are poverty-stricken, and live 
from hand to mouth, although many tracts produce enough grain for 
exportation in considerable quantities after the needs of home con- 
sumption are satisfied. 

Crop, etc. — In addition to the usual Indian grains, wheat, cotton, 
opium, and a little tobacco of good quality are cultivated. Rotation of 
crops is known and practised to a certain extent The manufactures are 
'• ^ verj' limited. Cotton fabrics are woven, but are being rapidly superseded 
by the cheap products of Bombay and Manchester. Articles of wooden 
furniture are also constructed. The chief articles of e.xport from the 
State are opium and grain The imports chiefly consist of salt, cotton, 
and woollen cloth. 

Popdation. — ^No regular Census has ever been taken of the whole 
territor)'. In 1876, the population was estimated at 310,000 souls, 
calculating upon an average deduced from a rough enumeration taken 
in certain Districts. About 90 per cent of the feudal jdgirddrs belong 
to the clan of the ruling family. 

Adminisiraiion. — The estimated gross’ revenue for the year 1876 
was.;^253,275, of which the land jielded over ;^i7o,ooa The 
e.xpenditure amounted to ;^228,o44, of which ;^38,472, including 
_;^2o,ooo for maintenance of a contingent.force, formed tribute due to 
the British Government, and ^£1439 tribute due to Jiipiir (Jeypore). 

The criminal court at the capital is presided over by a Eaujdar, with 
an assistant, and a staff of ministerial subordinates. He has the power 
of inflicting penalties up to sLx months’ imprisonment and a fine of £, 1 , 
and has charge of the jail and city police. A special constabulary, and 
one central jail for the whole State, have been established at the capital 
since the. introduction of the present administration. For police 
purposes, the State is divided into 19 tkdms (Districts), with certain 
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road guards for the protection of travellers and traffic. Guards are 
detaile4 by turns from the different regiments, and relieved yearly. 

No regular department of education has as yet been devised for 
Kotah. There is at the capital, a school in which English, Persian, and 
Hindi are taught. The staff consists of 7 teachers, and the average 
attendance of pupils is 132. The State maintains no schools ; but the 
principal villages possess indigenous institutions, where Gums or priests 
, of the Jain sect teach arithmetic and miting chieBy to sons of 
Brdhmans and Banias, with a view to fitting them for a political or 
. mercantile career. 

The city post office is the only imperial institution of the kind in the 
State. The only postal route connected with Kotah is that from 
Jhalra Patan to Deoli. 

The British contingent supplied by the State of Kotah is now known 
as the Deoli Irregular Force. The troops which the Mahdrdo is allowed 
to maintain are limited to 15,000 men of all descriptions ; there are also 
70 field and about 30 other guns in the State. 

Climate. — ^I’he climate is very sultry during the prevalence of the 
hot winds at the commencement of summer, and is considered unhealthy 
during the rainy season. Endemic fever and spleen invariably appear 
after the close of the rains. The other diseases most prevalent are 
ophthalmia, venereal, chest, and rheumatic affections. Cholera 
occasionally breaks out in epidemic form. In 1875, the annual rain* 
fall registered at the city of Kotah was 267 inches. 

Kotah. — ^The principal town of the State of the same name in 
Rijputdna. It is situated in lat. 25* 10' N., and long. 75'’ 53' e., on 
the right bank of the river Chambal (here crossed by a ferry), and 
on the route from Nasirdbad (Nusseerdbdd) to Sagar (Saugor). East 
of the town extends an extensive artificial lake, the Kishor Sagar, 
which affords great facilities for irrigation. The gardens, however, are 
neither well laid out nor well cared for. The town is of considerable 
size, and contains many Hindu temples and some mosques. The 
central jail of the State is established at Kotah, and, for police purposes, 
the town is divided into 25 wards. There is also a State dispensary, 
and one school, in which English, Persian, and Plindf are taught. 
The post office in the city is the only imperial institution of the kind 
within the State. A municipal committee has been formed, and a 
commencement has been made towards the conservancy and sanitation 
of the city ; but the funds for this purpose are small, and the institution 
is looked upon with disfavour by the people. The heat in Kotah is very 
great, and there is much sickness during the rainy season. Dr. Moore 
has pointed oiit that Kotah, with the Chambal on one side, and the 
Kishor Sdgar Lake on the other,, combining to produce a copious percola- 
tion of water underneath the city, must always be an unhealthy locality. 
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Kotaha.~i’a/'^a«i of Umballa (Ambila) District, Punjab; con- 
sisting of the hill portion of the District, and 'Stretching down for a 
short distance into the plains. Lat 30“ 32' 30" to 30® 45' 30" K., and 
long. 76“ 51' to 77° 13' E. Area of the hill tract, 97 square miles; 
pop. (1868), 5660, or 58 per square mile. Bounded on the w'est by the 
Pinjaur valley, anji on the north and east by the Nihan or Sirmtir Moun- 
tains. The town of Kotaha itself stands in the plains. The' hills run 
in two parallel ranges, continuations of the Siwdlik chain in Xdhan. 
Between them flows the river Ghaggar, while the forest of ilomi 
clothes their sides. In its midst lie two considerable lakes, at an 
elevation of about 2000 feet above sea level. A hill divides their surface, 
but some underground communication apparently exists, as the level 
of both ahvays remains the same. The people regard them as sacred, 
and a great gathering annually takes place at a ruined temple in 
honour of Krishna, on the banks of the larger lake. The viUage and 
fort of Momi are perched high up among the mountain-sides. The 
people are a simple race, seldom visiting the plains, and clinging to 
their proprietary rights with the usual tenacity of hillmen. Kunets, 
Bhdts, Gujars, and Kolis form the principal castes. Originally ruled 
by Rdjput Thdkurs, owing allegiance to the SirmUr Rdjd, Kotaha 
became an independent principality about the 15th century; and after 
the suppression of the Giirkha invasion by the British in 1815, was 
^ made over once more to its native rulers. In 1849, it “me under the 
'same reforms as the other cis-Sutlej States, since which period the 
representatives of the chiefs have become simple /dginfdrs. Hinduism 
' is the almost universal religion. Polyandry, frequent in the neigh- 
bouring hill tribes, does not occur. No roads exist passable even by a 
pony, and the villages are mere clusters of huts. Nevertheless, cultiva- 
tion has spread over most of the available hillsides, and irrigation from 
the Ghaggar or from drainage fertilizes every possible field. The 
inhabitants are extremely industrious, and take great pains in cultivating 
their terraced slopes. 

Eotai — Remains of an old city on the shores of the Rann of Cutch 
(Kachchh), with several ruined temples of perhaps the earlier part of 
the loth century. The sun temple, known as Rd Ldkhds, ascribed 
to Lakhd PhuMni, who is said to have fixed his capital here for a time, 
is built of the yellowish and red stone used also at Khedd, and is 
roofed in a peculiar w'ay. The msles are covered by a sort of groins,' 
like the side-aisles in some Chaitya caves; the nave is roofed the same 
■way as at the Amamith temple, — the central area being covered with 
massive slabs hollowed out in the centre, in which a pendentive has 
been inserted. Outside, it has a slanting roof divided into four sections 
of slightly different heights, that next to the spire being the highest, 
and the remote end the lowest; each section is terminated by a neatly 
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carved gable-end. The whole has been built without any cement, and 
most of the stones are hollowed out on the under or inner side as if for 
the purpose of making them lighter. The porch has long since fallen 
away. The door of the temple has been neatly carved with the nine 
graha or patrons of the planets over the lintel j the jambs are also care- 
fully sculptured. The shrine door is elaborately carved with hvo rows 
of figures on the frieze, Ganapati on the lintel, and the jambs richly 
ornamented. The area behind the central one is roofed with large 
slabs, carved with sixteen female figures linked in one another’s arms in 
a circle, with the legs crossed and turned towards the centre. Each 
holds a rod or bar in either hand, the left hand being bent do^vn and 
the right up, and so interlaced with the arms of the figures on either 
side. In two neat gokltles or niches, advanced from the front wall of 
the shrine, and with two colonnettes in front of each, there have been 
standing images in alto relievo^ neatly canopied by a lotus flow'er and 
buds growing over the muguts or head-dresses. Enormously elongated 
munis or bhringis seem to have been the supporters. 

Beyond a ravine to the north-east are fragments of two other temples 
facing west Of the first, and higher up of the two, only plain square 
pillars of the mandap and the lower -part of the vimdna are standing. 
The general style is the same as that of the other temples, but much 
plainer. The stones are cut away below as at the first temple. The 
lower of the two is also only a fragment of the shrine of a Siirya temple,, 
with Ganapati on the lintel, and the nine graha on the frieze. There" 
are no figures outside. Foundations still remain on this part of the 
hill, showing that whole edifices must have been carted away for build- 
ing .purposes elsewhere. — Burgess’ Arclueological Survey of Western 
India. 

Eotdlpur. — Village and headquarters of a police circle {thdna) in 
Bardwin District, Bengal; situated on the road from Bankurd and 
Bishnupur to Jahdnabdd, and thence to Calcutta. Lat 23" i' 15" n., 
long. Sy" 38' 3s" r 

Kotapalli. — ^Town in Cuddapah (Kadapah) District, Madras. Lat. 
14“ 48'' 30" N., long. 79" 6' 4S" R 

Hiot^palli. — Subdivision of Bastar Dependency, Central Provinces ; 
comprising 60 villages, the chief of which are Pamar and Teklet, with 
an area of 400 square miles.' The population is composed of Koi's, 
Mdrias, and Telingas.- The teak forests, once very valuable, have been 
overworked. The timber is felled and dragged to the Tdl river, and 
then floated do^vn the Goddvari. Kotdpalli village is situated in lat. 
18’ 13' N., and long. 80° 49', 30" R 

Kotappakoilda (or Yellamunda). — ^Hill village and celebrated shrine 
in Narsaranpet idluk, Kistna District, Madras. Lat. 16" 10' n., long. 
80* 5' r; 1587 feet above sea level.. Pop. (1871), 1902; number 
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of houses, 290. The highest point of the Kondavir range, with a 
temple to Siva. 

Kotar Komopa— *Periplus} Komilpa M^/rpajroXis — ^Ptolemy;, 

Cotiara — Peutinger Tables ; Kodu~aru^ ‘ river-fort’ — Malaydlam).— Port 
in Travancore State, Madras. Lat 8“ 9' 30" k., long. 77“ 28' 30" e. ; . 
pop. (1871), 7338; number of houses, 1879. A very old town with 
long irregular streets. Contains an ancient pagoda with an important 
inscription. A sub-magistrate and mumi/ate stationed here. A good 
school, a Catholic church, and a weaving colony are the only other 
features of Kotdr. ‘ The place is now little frequented. 

Kotai^ikorrdL — ^Town in. Travancore State, Madras. Lat. 9° o' 
is" n., long. 76’ 49' 15" E. 

Kotayam {Cot/ayaui, JCotium). — Town in Travancore State, Madras. 
Lat 9” 36' N., long. 76" 34' E.; pop. (1S71), 6333; number of 
houses, 1271. Headquarters of Kotayam District, and seat of the 
magistrate and civil courts, post office, high-class school, and several 
churches. Situated on the bank of a small river running into the great 
Cochin backwater. The centre of the Syrian Christian community, 
who form the majority of the population. Their churches are very old 
and interesting. The Church Mission Society has been at work since 
1816, and the Syrian bishop also resides here. 

‘V Kotbetta. — Mountmn in the territory of Coorg, being the highest 

peak of a spur which branches off from the Subrahmanya range of the 
*]. Western Ghats, about 9 miles north of Merkara, 5375 feet above the sea. 
\The summit divides into two peaks, on one of which stands a small 
stone temple dedicated to Siva. There are also two reservoirs of water, 
one for the use of the Brahmans, the other for the Coorgs. The view 
is reckoned '^he finest in all the magnificent highlands of Coorg. 

KotchaJidpur. — Village and headquarters of a police circle (t/idfid) in 
Jessor District, Bengal ; situated on the left bank of the Kabadak river. 
Lat. 23“ 24' 45" N., long. 89' 3' 20" E. The largest seat of the sugar 
trade and manufacture in the District, both it and the adjacent village 
of Sulaiminpur being covered with refineries. Estimated out-turn of 
manufactured sugar about 100,000 maunds, or 3500 tons, worth about 
;^6o,ooo. 

’ Eothari^. — One of the petty States of Hdllar in Kdthiawdr, Bombay. 
It consists of 6 villages, with i independent tribute-payer. The 
revenue was estimated at ^^1500 in 1876; tribute of.j:^94 is paid to 
the British Government, and ;^29 to the Nawdb of Junigarh. 

Kothi. — Petty hill State in the ' Punjab, subordinate to Keunthdl. 
Lat (centre of State) 31* 7' n., long 77" 15' e. ; area, 36 square miles; 
estimated pop. 2500 ; estimated revenue, ;^6oo. The chief, Bishnu 
Chdnd, a Rdjput, received the title of Rdni for services rendered during 
the Mutiny of 1857. His family originally came from Patnd in Bengal. 
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Kothi. — A petty State in Baghelkhand, under the Baghelkhand 
Agency, the Central India Agency, and the Government of India. Lat. 
24" 4' to 24“ 53' N., and long. 80* 39' to 80“ 54' E. The town of Kothi 
is in lat. 24" 45' e. , long. 80” 40' n. The ruling family have long retained 
possession of their jd^r, by timely submission to the successive con- 
querors of Bundelkhand. They were never dispossessed either in the 
time of the Bundela Rdjds or of Ali Bahadur. In 1810, a sanad was 
granted to Ldl Diiniapat, the jdgirddr then in possession, making him 
directly dependent on the British Government, like the other chieftains 
in Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand. The present chief, Rang Bahddur 
Sinh, Rdis of Kothi, is a Rdjputby caste. The revenue of the State in 
1875 was about ;£'34 oo ; the population in the same year was estimated 
at 7000; the area is about go square miles. The chief exercises 
jurisdiction within his own estate, independent of the British courts 
of law, except in crimes of a heinous nature, or where Europeans are 
concerned, when the jurisdiction lies with the Political Agent. 

Eothide. — ^A petty State in the Deputy Bheel Agency, under the 
Central India Agency and the Government of India. The Bhiimia of 
Kothide, Moti Sinh, born about 1850, is a younger branch of the Garhi 
family. He holds certain villages on the condition of being responsible 
for robberies committed. 

Eotipalli. — Sacred village in Rdmacliandrapur Goddvari 

District, Madras. Lat. 16* 40' n., long. 82’ 6' E. ; pop. (1871), 1844 ^ ’ 
number of houses, 431. This village, situated on the left bank of the 
Gautama Goddvari, is the only portion of the District which belongs/ 
to the Mahdrdjd of Vizianagaram, with the exception of a few yar^ 
of land at Rdjamahendri (Rdjahmundry). Kotipalli is considered by 
the Hindus a very sacred place; and the name ‘a crore,’ an^ 

phalavi, ‘fruit’) is derived from the notion that every act of devotion 
performed, there will be repaid ten-million-fold. Near ?he pagoda the 
river is looked upon as peculiarly sanctifying. 

Kot Eamalid. — Municipality and ancient town in Montgomery 
District, Punjab. Pop. (1868), 5695, consisting of 2953 Hindus, 
2706 Muhammadans, and 36 Sikhs. Situated in lat. 30“ 43' 45" n., 
and- long. 72“ 42' e., on the old high north bank of the Rdvi, 12 miles 
from the present bed of the river. Distant from Montgomery 40 
miles west, from Chichawatni railway station 17 miles north. Identi- 
fied by General Cunningham with one of the toTOs in the Malli 
country taken by Alexander; ancient mound of brick ruins ddjoins the 
present site. Tradition assigns the foundation of the modem town to 
Klidn Kamdl, a Kharal chieftain, in the 14th century. Uninteresting 
place, with low and mean-looking houses. Since the British annexation, 
a brisk trade in the produce of the Rfivi lowlands has sprung up, 
and greatly increased its prosperity. In 1857, the insurgent tribes 
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held the town for a week, and completely sacked it. Trade chiefly 
with Jhang and the west. Police station, post office, schools j sarai^ with 
accommodation for European travellers. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, 
or lojd. per head of population within municipal limits. 

Kot lEfdngra.— •S(f<r ICwcra (Tows). 

KotkMi Eotgaxh. — of Simla District, Punjab. 

Kotra Naydni — One of the petty States of Plalldr in Kdthiitvtlr, 
Bombay. It consists of i village, with 4 independent tribute-payers.' 
The revenue was estimated in 1876 at j£6oo; tribute is paid of j^34 
to the Gdekwdr of Baroda, and ^^14 to the Nawab of Jundgarh. 

Kotrang. — Municipal town in Hugli District, Bengal ; situated on 
the right brink of the Hdgll, about 7 miles above Howrah. Lat 22* 41' 
20" N., long. 88’ 34' E. Pop. {1872), Hindus, 5573 ; Muhammadans, 
1237; Christians, 2; total, 68ri, viz. 3729 males .and 3082 females. 
Municipal income (1871), ^^^205 j expenditure, mte of taxation, 

7jd. per head. The ■village is princiiwlly noted for its brick manufac- 
tories, and for a large workshop belonging to the Calcutta municipality. 

Kotra PitM.— One of the petty States of North Kdthidivdr, Bombay. 
It consists of 13 villages, with 5 independent tribute-payers. The 
revenue ivas estimated in 1876 at ^6000; and tribute of ^485 is paid 
to the British Government, and jQj2 to the Nawab of Jundgarh. 

Kotra SangdaL— One of the petfy States of Hdlldr in Kdthiiwdr, 
.Bombay. It consists of 21 villages, ivith i independent tribute-payer. 
•The revenue in 1876 was estimated at jQOooo-, and tribute of;^907 
isipaid to the British Government, and ;^io8 to Jundgarh. 

,Kotri {Kotrie). — Tdluk of Kardchi (Kurr.achce) District, Sind. Lat. 
25* 13' 45" to 36’ jc, and long. 67’ 57' to 68’ 30' e . ; area, 6S4 
square miles; pop. (1872), 23,643; revenue (1873), ^^5080, of which 
£37^7 "'•'IS derived from imperial and ;^i293 local sources. 

Kotri — Town in Kardchi (Kurrachee) District, Sind, and head- 
quarters of the idiul’. Pop. (1872), including the neighbouring hamlets 
of Khdnpur and Midni JlifUdni, 7949, consisting of 5166 Muham- 
madans, 2455 Hindus, 304 Christians, and 24 Parsi's. Situated in laL 
25’ 21' 41" K., long. 68’ 21' 37" E., on the right bank of the Indus, here 
confined by a tolerably permanent bank. Kotri has been placed in 
considerable danger, however, by sudden and violent inundations of 
the Bdran mountain torrent, to protect it from which a dam was erected 
some years since. Northern terminus of the Sind Railway, which* com- 
municates with the seaport of Kardchi (106 miles). By the river, here 
600 yards wide, and from 9 to 10 feet deep in ordinary seasons, Kotri 
has regular communications with Sukkur (270 miles), ^lithdnkot (430 
miles), and ^Idltdn (370 miles). Besides the steamers, native vessels go 
up and down with merchandise. The river bank, crowded with flotilla 
steamers, barges, and small native craft, .all discharging or collecting 
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cargo, often presents an animated scene, not to be found at any other 
station nearer than Sukkur (Sakkar). Sidings convey goods from the 
railway to the river by zigzag routes, so constructed as to suit any 
condition of the stream, in flood or drought. Headquarters station 
of Deputy Collector, Civil Surgeon, Settlement Officer for all Sind, 
Conservator and Registrar of the Indus, and judge of subordinate civil 
court Protestant and Roman Catholic churches. Civil hospital, 
court-house, subordinate jail, post office, Government and other schools, 
and travellers’ bungalow. The Indus Steam Flotilla (amalgamated 
with the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Railway) maintains an extensive 
establishment, having its offices in the old fort, with workshops for the 
repair of steamers and barges. The Company also owns a large float- 
ing dock on the river, capable of receiving its steamers for alterations. 
The European quarter, north and west of the native town, stands 
.embosomed in foliage, handsome trees lining all its well-kept and 
neatly laid out roads. This portion of the town contains the library 
and Mechanics’ Institute. The railway station and buildings in con- 
nection have a purely temporary chamcter. Local trade inconsiderable ; 
large transit traffic’ bet^veen ]^achi and the Punjab ; steamers go 
up the river about once a week in the busy season. The articles of 
merchandise sent upwards comprise beer, wine, and spirits for the 
European troops quartered in the Punjab ; metals, railway materials, 
piece-goods, and silk. The return trade consists principally of wool,* 
cotton, grain, oil-seeds, indigo, ghl, oil, saltpetre, and "sugar. Water 
'from Kotri is forwarded to Kardchi, especially for the manufacture- 
of ice and for drinking purposes. Government ferry plies between 
Kotri and Gidd Bandar (for J-Iaidardbad). Mdlik Sarddr Khdn, chief 
of the Ndmria clan, holds almost all the town in jd^r. Unimportant 
village before the British conquest, except in a military point of view. 
Encamping place in 1839 of the Bombay division of the British army 
advancing upon Afghdnistdn. ^Municipality, established 1854; annual 
income, from to ;^iooo. Epidemic of cholera in 1869, since 

which date great attention has been paid to sanitary arrangements. In 
1878, the Indus Valley State Railway was opened from Kotri to Sukkur, 

' by which the importance of Kotri as a place of bjans-shipment has been 
greatly diminished. 

Kottapatam’ {Kotapat»a»i^, — ^Town in Ongole tdluk] Nellore Dis- 
trict, Madras. ’ Lat. 14° 7' n., long. 80" 9' ’20" e. ; pop. (1871), 699r j 
number of houses, 1529. — See AhUJVi. 

Kottayam. — ^Town in Travancore State, Southern India. — See 
Kotayaji. 

Kottur. — Town in' Polldchi tdluk, Coimbatore District, Madras 
situated at the foot of one of the passes in the Anaimalai Hills, in lat 10“ 
32' N., and long. 77“ 2' e. Pop. (1S71), 6972 ; number of houses, 1399. 
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Eoucg-tsi. — Revenue circle in Prome District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Pop. (1876), 1280; gross revenue, 176. 

Eourtalam. — 'I’own in Madras . — See CouKTAi.t.<vst. 

Eovilam. — ^'Pown in Clicngalpat District, Madras . — See Covelong, 

Kovur {Kmmi ). — ^Town in Ncllore hiluk, ^Tellore District, Madras. 
Lat 14® 30' ji., long. 80* 2' E. ; pop. (1871), 5062 ; number of houses, 
to72. - An agricultural centre, 3 miles north of Ncllore totvn, on the 
bank of the Penn.'ir. 

Koydkliii — River of Orissa. A deltaic offshoot of the Mahdnadi, 
which bifurcates from the main stream opposite Cuttack, and in its 
turn throws oflf numerous distributaries, and finally finds its way into 
-the Bay of Bengal, or the Chilkd Lake, as the Kusbhadrd, Bhdrgavi, 
and Dayd. 

Koyambatiir. — District /^/m/and town, Madras. — ^rtfCoiMUAiORE. 

Erangaitur {Cransanore ). — ^Town in Cochin State, Madras , — See 
Koduku.vlur. 

Tfrinhna,. — District and river, Madras. — See Kistn'a. 

Eriabltagaiij. — ^'I'own and headquarters of police circle {ihmS) in 
Xadiyd District, Bengal ; situated on the left bank of the Matdbhangd 
river. Lat. 23* 25' x., long. 88“ 45' 50" e. One of the principal seats 
of trade in the District. 

Krishnaganj. — Subdivision of Pumiah District, Bengal. Lat. 25“ 
‘,34' is" to 26" 35' N., and long. 87* 39' 30" to 88* 33' 43" t. ; area, 1340 
square miles, with 863 villages, 88,473 houses, and a pop. (1S72) of 
5^4,430 persons, Muhammadans, 346,330, or 61*4 per cent.'; Hindus, 
2i7,8o3,or38'6 per cent. ; Christian, i; ‘ others,’ 296 ; total, 564,430, 
viz. 297, t29 males and 267,301 females. Proportion of males in total 
population, 52’6 per cent i average density of population, 42 r per 
square mile ; villages per square mile, ’65 ; persons per village, 653 ; 
houses per square mile, 66 ; persons per house, 6*4, This Subdivision 
comprises the 3 police circles {thdnds) of Bahddurganj, Krishnaganj, 
and Kdlidganj. In 1870-71, it contained 1 magisterial and revenue 
court, with a regular police force of 99 men, besides 2553 village watch- 
men ; cost of Subdivisional administration, including courts and .all 
police, ;£'ii,5I2. 

Erishnaganj, — Headquarters of above Subdivision, and of a police 
circle {i/idnd), in Purniah District, Bengal j situated on the high road to 
Darjiling, e.ist of the Mahdnanda river. Lat. 26* 6' 28' x., long. 87" 
59' 13" E. The town and immediately surrounding villages form' a 
municipal union, containing, in 1872, a population numbering 435r 
males and 4x39 females — total, 8490. AIunicip.aI income in 1S74-75, 
;^403, derived from a house ta-x ; average incidence, rs. per head of 
the population. The public offices are situated 4 miles north-west 
of the town, at the village of Bhdlidddngi, where there is also a civil 
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court, sub-registry office, English school, and charitable dispensary. 
The police station, post office, and staging bungalow are in Krishna- 
ganj itself. 

Krishnagar {Krishmnagar). — Headquarters Subdivision of Nadiyd 
District, Bengal. Lat. 23° 17' to 23° 48' 45" x., and long. 88* 10' to 88® 
50' '45" E. ; area, 698 square miles, with 632 villages or towns, 68,789 
houses, and a pop. (1872) of 334,076 persons. Hindus, 188,292, or 
56*4 per cent. ; Muhammadans, 143,575, 0^ 43 cent. ; Christians, 
1963, or ’6 per cent.; ‘others,* 246; total, 334,076, viz. 161,355 
males and 172,721 females. Proportion of males in total population, 
48*3 per cent. ; average density of population, 479 per square mile ; 
villages per square mile, ‘91 ; persons per village, 529 ; houses per 
square mile, 99 ; persons per house, 4'9. This Subdivision comprises 
the 6 police circles (/hands) of Krishnagar, Hdnskh^If, Krishnaganj, 
Chapra, Nakasipdrd, and Kdlfganj. In 1870-71, it contained 9 courts 
of ail kinds, and a regular police force of 342 men, besides 870 
village watchmen ; cost of Subdivisional administration, ;^i7,428. 

Krishnagar. — Municipal town and administrative headquarters of 
Nadiyd District, Bengal; situated on the left bank of the Jalangi river. 
Lat. 23* 23' 31" N., long. 88* 32' 31" e. The municipal limits comprise 
an area of 7 square miles, 7000 houses, and a population (1872) of 
^6,750 persons, subdivided as follows: — Hindus, 18,114; Muham- 
madans, 8076; Christians, 560; total, 26,750, viz’. 12,871 males and- 
13)879 females. Municipal income (1876-77), ^^1867 ; average incidence 
of taxation, is. 2 Jd. per head. Besides the usual Government offices 
and courts, Krishnagar is also a station of the Church Missionary Society 
and of a Roman Catholic Mission, each body having its own church 
and schools. The town is a seat of considerable trade, and is noted for 
its manufacture of coloured clay figures, a speciality carried on by a few 
artists of the kumbhar or potter caste. 

Krishnagiri (Kistnagiri). — ^Town in Krishnagiri taluk, Salem Dis- 
trict, Madras. Lat 12" 32' n., long. 78“ 15' 40" e. ; containing, with 
Daulatabdd, i486 hoiises and {1871) 7982 inhabitants, of whom 17 
per cent are Musalm£ns, chiefly Sepoys. Situated on the Madras- 
Bangalore road, the headquarters of the tdluk, and formerly military 
key to the Bdramahdl It consists of two portions. Old and New 
Krishnagiri, the latter also known as Daulatabad. Both portions are 
clean, and well laid out in broad streets. To the north towers the 
durgam or fortified hill, rising almost perpendicularly 700 feet over .the 
town. Dilapidated rainparts, reservoirs, and ruined barracks now mark 
its former purpose. Such were its capabilities for defence, that it never 
was carried by assault. In 1767, and again' in 1791, British troops 
attempted it unsuccessfully, and on several occasions during our opera- 
tions against Mysore, it was found necessary to blockade or mask it. 
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In 1768, it surrendered to a blockading force, and was held by a Sritlsh 
garrison for some years, until restored by treaty. 

TTvishnili. — ^River of Assam, which rises in the Giro Hills to the 
north of the Arbela range, near the village of Manddlang-giri, and, flow- 
ing north into Godlpara District, falls into the Brahmaputra a few miles 
above Godlpdra towns. Its tributaries in the hills are the Banji and 
Rangri. The principal place on its banks is the market village of Jird, 
where it debouches upon the plains. In the hills the stream is only 
used for floating down timber and dug-out canoes, but in the plains 
it becomes navigable for boats of a tons burthen for a distance of 22 
miles. 

Eubd.. — One of the petty States of South Kathiawdr, Bombay. It 
consists of I village, with 2 independent tribute-payers. The revenue 
in 1876 was estimated at ^^300. 

Eubattlir. — ^village in Shimoga District, Mysore, anciently called 
Kuntala-nagara. Associated by tradition vith King Cliandrabasa of 
the Mahdbhdrata, w'hose romantic story is told at greater length in the 
Kanarese Jdimini Bhdrata. Ruins of temples in the Chalukyan style 
of architecture still exist 

Eti-bhyd. — Revenue circle in Henzada District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Pop. (1876), inclusive of Gdn-gnyeng-dan circle, now 
^ added to Kii-bhyd, 8740; gross revenue, ;^i643. 

\ Ed-bhyd. — ^Revenue circle in Thayet-myo District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Area, 35 square miles, of which about S are cultivable.- 
Products— rice, sesamum, cotton, maize, thatching grass, etc. Pop, 
(1876)1 3345 3 gross revenue, ^^541. 

Bebar. — Native State, regarded, for certain administrative 
purposes, as forming part of the Rijshahi Kuch Behar Division, under • 
the- Lieutenant- 43 overnor of Bengal It is situated between 25* 57' 40"' 
and 26" 32' 20" N. lat, and between 88“ 47' 40" and 89" 54' 35'' e. long., 
entirely surrounded by British territory, bring bordered by the Western 
Dwdrs of Jalpaiguri on the north and by Rangpur District on the south. 
The area was returned in 1876 at i29i'S3 square miles; and the 
population, according to the Census of 1872, numbers 532,565 persons 
The administrative headquarters and the residence of the Rdja are at 
Kuch Behar town. 

Physical Aspects . — ^The State forms a level' plain of triangular shape, 
intersected by numerous rivers The greater portion is fertile and well 
cultivated, but tracts of jungle are to be seen in the north-east comer,' 
which abuts upon the -Province of Assam. The general green of the 
arable fields is only broken by bamboo clumps and orchards, which 
surround the homestead of each jotddr or substantial farmer. The 
soil is uniform in character throughout, consisting of a light,' friable 
loam, varying in depth from 6 inches to 3 feet, superimposed upon 
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a deep bed of sand. The whole is detritus, washed down by torrents, 
from the neighbouring Himalayas. 

The rivers all pass through the State from north to south, with a 
slight inclination towards the east, on their way from the mountains to 
join the main stream of the Brahmaputra. The following six are navig-, 
able for small trading boats throughout the year, and are nowhere ford- 
able : — ^The Tista, Singimdrf, Torshd or Dharla, Kdljinf, Rdidhak, and 
Gadddhar. There are, besides, some twenty minor streams which 
become navigable only during the rainy season. The river beds are 
no^yhere strongly defined. The streams have a tendency to cut new 
channels for themselves after every annual flood, and they com- 
municate with one another by cross-country water-courses. These 
fluvial changes have scattered over the country many pools and 
marshes of- stagnant water. There are no embankments or artificial 
canals, nor. are any mineral products known to exist. 

History. — As is the case with many of the petty Native States 
throughout India, the royal family of Kuch Behar lays claim to a divine 
origin, in order to conceal an impure aboriginal descent. There can be 
no doubt that this region contained the capital of the ancient Hindu 
kingdom of Kimnip, which was overthro^vn by the Afghdn kings of 
Gaur towards the close of the 15 th century. Local traditions of the 
national dynasty still live in the memories of the people, and the ruins 
of more thsm one of their capitals are pointed out at the present day/’ 
On their downfall, according to all accounts, succeeded a period of 
anarchy, during which the land was overrun by -vvild tribes from the . 
north-east. Among these the Kochs came to the front, and ultimately 
founded the kingdom of Kuch Behar. The first rulers were evidently 
powerful princes, for their influence extended over the greater parti of 
Assam and Bhutdn, and they were able to maintain a show of inde- 
pendence against the Mughal Nawdbs of Bengal. But when the British 
entered into relations with the State its power was at a very low ebb. 

The generally received tradition makes one Hdjo, of the Koch tribe, 
the earliest known founder of the dynasty; but according to a second 
legend, more popular at Court, the family trace back to a Mech qalled 
Heriyd. Both stories agree in introducing two women, Hir^ and 
Jird, who are variously described as sisters or as wives of a common 
husband. The part assigned to Jird is unimportant ; but the beauty of 
Hird attracted the Jove of the great god Siva, by whom she became, the 
mother of a son, Visu or Biswa Sinh, the first king of Kuch Behar. 
Hence it is that all the members of the ruling family bear the name of 
Ndrdyan or Lord. Indeed, all remembrance of the Koch tribe is care- 
fully avoided at Court. The common people, at least those who have 
not embraced IsMm, call themselves by the high-sounding title of Rdj-. 
bansf or ‘royal-born’; and the official appellation of the State is Nfj 
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Behar,-iVy =‘own’ or ‘peculiar/ being used to distinguish the country 
from Behar proper. 

The greatest monarch of the dynasty was Nar Nariyan, the son of 
Visu Sinh, who began to reign about 1550 a.d. He conquwed the 
whole of Kimnip, and built temples in Assam, of which ruins still exist 
bearing inscriptions with his name. He compelled the Deb Raja 
of Bhutan to pay tribute, and extended his power, southwards over what 
is now part of the British Districts of Rangpur and Purniah. To this 
reign also is attributed the introduction of the well-known Nirdyani 
currency, the privilege of coining which has not yet been entirely 
abolished. But the Koch kingdom did not long retain its independence. 
Nar Ndrdyan divided his Assam possessions among his brothers, where 
their descendants are to be found at the present day as wealthy zamin- 
dars. His son, Lakshmf Naidyan, who succeeded him in Kuch Behar, 
came into collision with the Mughal empire, and was carried away 
prisoner to Delhi, whence he returned shorn of the attributes of sove- 
reignly. The history of the State now loses all general interest. The 
Mughals closed round it from the south, though they never actually 
annexed it, as a revenue-paying unit, to the Province of Bengal On the 
north, the Bhutids commenced a regular system of depredations, and 
went so far as to assert the right of interferiiig in the succession to the 
throne. The internal adairs of the State also fell into deplorable 
' confusion. In accordance with the curse of the Hindu political system, 
three families, all scions of the royal stock, — the Rdikat of Bdikanthpur, 
the Ndzir Deo, and the Diwdn Deo, — each claimed a hereditary 
position which was inconsistent with unity of administration, and did 
not hesitate to call in the foreign foe to support their pretensions. 

It was under these circumstances that the East India Company 
gained their first knowledge of Kuch -Behar. In 1772, the Nazir 
Deo, having been driven out of the country by his rivals,' who were , 
aided by the Bhutids, applied for assistance to Warren Hastings, 
then Governor-General of Bengal A detachment of Sepoys was 
accordingly marched into Kuch Behar; the Bhutids were e.xpelled, 
after a 'sharp resistance, and forced to sue for peace through the 
intervention of the Lama of Thibet. The treaty made upon this 
occasion, bearing date April 1773, is the only authoritative document 
to determme the relations now existing between the two parties. By 
the third clause, the Rdja acknowledges subjection to the Company, 
and consents to his country being annexed to the Province of Bengal 
In subsequent clauses, he promises to make over to the Company one- 
half of his annual revenues, according to an assessment to be settled by 
the Company. The precise amount of this moiety was not determined , 
until 1780, when it was fixed by the Collector of Rangpur at Sikka 
Rs. 62,722, equivalent to Company’s Rs. 67,700 (say .^6770), which 
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sum has continued to be paid into the treasury of Godlpara up to 
the present day. As to the important question of the amount of 
interference which the British might exercise in the internal admini- 
stration, the treaty is entirely silent. No doubt it was hoped that 
things would now go on quietly; and even in subject zaminddris at 
this time, the British were not inquisitive about raisgovemment, 
provided that there were no outbreaks of violence, and the revenue 
was punctually paid. But though the Bhutids had been driven out, 
the rivalry of domestic faction continued unabated. Anarchy was 
rendered yet more intense' by a long minority, and the worse evil 
of the regency of a Rdnf. Conspiracies and murders repeatedly 
demanded the armed interference of the Collector of Rangpur. A 
commission of two civil servants was nominated in 1788 to inquire 
into -the state of the country. In their report they are careful to 
point out that the Rdja ‘ had made only a partial and voluntary sur- 
render of his rights, and maintained his independence unimpaired in 
his domestic administration.’ They concluded by recommending the 
appointment of a Resident or Commissioner at the town of Kuch Behar. 
This office subsequently became merged in that of Governor-General's 
Agent for the North-east Frontier ; and its occupant was usually too 
, much engaged with the troublous affairs of Assam to pay any atten- 
tion to Kuch Behar. The little State went on after its own fashion 
for many years, presenting a unique picture of the merits and demerits 
of native Bengali administration. 

But in 1863, the death of the Rdjd, leaving a son and heir only ten 
months old, attracted the attention of the Government It was resolved 
that a British Commissioner should undertake the direct management 
of affairs during the minority of the prince. No organic changes were 
effected beyond what was absolutely necessary; but an attempt has 
been made to give tone and vigour to the administration, by the 
example of administrative energy and judicial uprightness. Among 
the many reforms introduced, the followng are the most noteworthy ; — 
A complete -survey of the State, accompanied by a settlement of the 
land revenue and a record of all rights in the soil; the reorganization 
of the police, and the establishment of an education department ; good 
carriage roads have been .constructed, to, connect the State with 
adjacent commercial centres ; rivers have been bridged, plantations 
of valuable trees laid out, and an efficient system of postal and tele- 
graphic communication established. The young Rajd has been carefully 
educated at the Patnd College. In 1878, he married a daughter of 
Bdbu Keshab Chandra Sen, and in the same year he paid a visit to 
England. 

People .— Census of 1872, which was carried out with less elabo- 
rate forms of returns than in British Districts, returned a total population 
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of 532,563 persons, residing in 1199 mausds or villages and in Si.Sao 
houses. The area of the State was taken at 1307 square miles, which 
gives the following averages : — Persons per square mile, 407 ; villages 
per square mile, o'pi ; houses per square mile, 63. The average num- 
ber of persons per village is 444 ; of persons per house, 6*5. Classified 
according to sex, there ore 278,585 males and 253,980 females : pro- 
portion of males, 52*3 per cent Classified according to age, there 
are, under 12 years — 102,189 boys and 75,367 girls; total cliildren, 
*77>556, or 33-3 per cent, of the total population. The occupation’ 
returns are not trustworthy ; but it may be mentioned that tlie total 
number of male adults connected with agriculture is returned at 
160,960, as against 15,436 non-agriculturists. The ethnical divi- 
sion of the people, which applies to the adult males only, shows— 
5 Europeans; i Chinese and re Nepdlls; S65 aborigines; 117,095 
semi-Hinduized aborigines; 9624 Hindus, subdivided according to 
caste; 708 persons of Hindu origin, not recognising caste; 48,086 
hluhammadans. The great bulk of the population is undoubtedly of 
mixed origin, in which the aboriginal clement strongly predominates. 
The aborigines proper are poorly represented, the Morangs numbering 
4X2 adult males, the Giros 226, and the hlechs 148. But the semi- 
Hinduized aborigines, with the addition of the Muhammadans, who axe 
not ethnologically to be distinguished from them, make up 93 per cent, 
of the total population. The Rdjbansfs alone, the name by W'hich the 
Koch tribe is Itnown at the present day in its original headquarters, 

. number 1 11,125 adult males, or 63 per cent of tlie whole. The Koch or 
Rajbansi is a widely spread tribe, evidently of aboriginal descent, which is 
found throughout all northern Bengal, from Purniah District to the Assam 
valley. In etlinical affinities, they are apparently connected with the 
Indo-Chinese races of the north-east frontier ; but they have now be- 
come largely Hinduized, especially in their own home, where the 
appellation ‘ Koch ’ has come to be used as a term of reproach. They 
have adopted exclusive caste habits, and pride themselves upon their 
purity in eating and drinidng. But it is charged against them that their 
numbers are largely recruited by the offspring of mixed marriages and 
illictt connections. Of the Hindus proper, the Brdhmans number 1164 
adult males ; the Kshattriyas or Rdjputs, 299 ; the Kiyasths, 8 10. The 
most numerous caste is that of the Koeris from Bebar, numbering 1674. 
Classified according to religion, the adult male population consists of— 
Hindus, 127,928, or 72 per cent ; Muhammadans, 48,086, or 27 per 
cent ; the remainder is made up of 5 European Christians, Chinese 
Buddhist, and 376 ‘ others.’ There are a few memhers of the Bidhma 
Samdj, who have no regular place of meeting. The Vaishnavs are re- 
turned at 70S adult males. 

Kuch BEittR town, which contains the palace of the Rdjd, and has 
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7132 inhabitants, is the only populous place in tlie State. Even vil- 
lages, in the ordinary sense of. the word, are unknown. Out of a total 
of 1199 viatizds returned in the Census Report, as many as 1078 have 
a population of less than 500 persons apiece. The people do not gather 
into hamlets of any sort, but each well-to-do family lives apart in its own 
homestead. Within the State are situated the extensive ruins of ttvo 
ancient walled cities, known as Dharma Pdl's city and Elamatsipur, 
capitals of the Kdmrdp monarchy before the rise of Kuch Behar. 

Agriculture . — Rice constitutes the staple crop throughout the State, 
being grown on about three-fourths of the total cultivated area. The 
dnian or haimantik harvest, reaped in December and January, furnishes 
about 55 per cent, of the food supply; the diis or Utari, about 21 per 
cent., the remainder being made up by millets, wheat, and various sorts 
of pulses. Jute and tobacco are largely grown for exportation, over an 
area that is increasing year by year. Manure, in the form of cow-dung, 
is used by the cultivators for special crops, the quantity being deter- 
mined by the number of cattle they keep. Irrigation is rarely prac- 
tised. Lands are occasionally allowed to lie fallow, but the principle 
of the rotation of crops is unknown. The average out-turn of an 
acre of rice land varies from ii to 20 cwts., valued at from £,x, 
IIS. to ^2, 13s. The value of a second crop, if obtained from the 
same field, would be about additional. The rates ‘paid by all 
classes of cultivators are practically fixed by the Government Settle- 
ment, which k to last for twelve years. The Rdjd is the actual owner 
of the soil; and he deals directly only with the jotdars, substantial ; 
farmers, who rarely cultivate the land themselves, but let it out to/ 
imder-tenants called chukdniddrs. These again sub-let, and the actual 
cultivator is the ddhidr, who has no interest in- the soil, but receives a 
certain share of the produce. According to the Settlement now current, 
\iiQjotddr pays a, rent of 3s. an acre, and is expressly prohibited from 
exacting an increase of more than 25 per cent, from ^^chukdniddr, who 
in his turn is laid under similar restrictions with regard to his under- 
tenant. At the same time, an effort has been made to improve the 
position of the ddhidrs, by giving them some degree of fixity of tenure. 

It is reported that the cultivators of Kuch Behar ,are generally in a 
better position than men of the same class in the neighbouring Districts 
of Bengal. 

The ordinary rates of wages appear to have trebled within the past 
thirty years. Both common labourere and skilled.artisans require to be 
imported from the south. In 1850, a coolie received only 3s. a month ; 
he now (1877) gets 14s. In the same period, the wages of an agricultural 
labourer have risen from 4s. to los. a month ; and, those of a local 
artisan from 5s.'to i6s. On the other hand, the price of food grains 
would seem to have remained stationary during the last ten years. 
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CumiiKM) rtcc, whicii fetched .}!i. get. per cwt. in iS6t, is reported 
to have sold at -is, rd. per cwt. in 1870, The nmimum price 
reached in the year of tlte Orissa famine, w:is res. iid. per cut, 

Kuch lichir is not specially exposed to the calamities of either Hood 
or drought. Heavy rain in tiic llhutdn Hills sometimes causes inundation. 
On two occ.isions in recent yu-trs, in i85.t and in 1873, the failure of 
the crops, due to insuiTtcient local ramfall, has been so extensive as to 
reivtire relief operations on the part of the authorities. In the litter 
year ;,^so,ooo was cxjiendcd on this account, 'flicsc occurrences, 
however, arc so rare that no system of irrigation works or embankments 
has ever been thought desirable ; and the means of communication are 
now sufficiently ample to prevent local set rcity from intensifying into 
famine. If the price of rice were to rise in January to Ss. ed. per 
cwt, that should lie regar<lcd as a sign of appro.iching distress. 

ManufacturUy tU. — ^"I'lie people gencr.illy m.ike their own cloth, mats, 
baskets, etc, within their own families. 'I'he only siiccial indu.strtcs are 
the wc.iving of a strong silk from worms fed on the cnstor-oil plant, .inti of 
a co.itse jute cloth, used for screens and bedding. An artisatu* school 
has recently been established at Kuch liehar town, and several 
skilled workmen have becit eng.tgcd by the Government to teach their 
trades. 

The external trade of the Smte is annually on the increase. Its con- 
duct is chiefly in the hands of Mdtw.(rf immigrants from the north-west. 
The systetn of registration .it Sirajganj unfortunately fails to record 
the entire river tmfllc of Kuch Jlchar. The returns for the year 1876-77 
show a total export valued at ;£'r 52,683, ag.unst imports valued at only 
j^55,S37. The chief articles of c.ipurt arc jute (166,300 
tobacco {159,300 maurn/s), oils (^8833), limber (^7381) ; the imports 
arc .almost entirely confined to salt (-17,300 maunds), sugar (;£to,40o), 
piece-goods (;^.|.|3o). The explmation of the disproportionately low 
figutcs of importation is to he found in the circumstance, that the sup- 
plies arc mainly received from Sir.ijganj, w lienee they are re-consigned 
after having once passed the registration station. 'I'he principal marts 
arc— Chaor.i Hit, which exported 50,000 vtaunJs of jute and 32 ,.}oo of 
tobacco, and received 6Sco of salt ; Kuch Ilelmr town, whidi exported 
15,400 maunds of jute and 34,200 of tob.icco, and received S5ooof 
salt; Balnimpur, nhich exported 47,300 wiz»«</r of jute and received 
8100 of salt. 

A small but effective Public Works l}cp.utment has been instituted 
within the last few years. In 1874, there were about 113 miles of 
unmctalled roads in the State, with numerous good wooden bridges ; 
and ‘thousands of carts arc now found where only tens and scores 
used to be seen.' Thu system of roads is mainly designed to bring all 
parts of the country into easy coromunicition with the TisUf and the 
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Brahmaputra, the two water high^vays of this region. , The total cost of 
maintenance is about ;^ 8 oo per annum. 

Administration : — In 1870-71, the net revenue of Kuch Behar State 
amounted to 12,093, towards which the land tax contributed 
^^40,896, and the zaminddris in British territory £^S)T^ 9 i 
e.xpenditure is returned at ;^i2o,279, including. ;^i3, 903 for household 
expenses, _;£’io,43o for public works, and an aggregate of;^58,722 for 
land revenue ’ and zaminddri. Since a British Commissioner took 
charge of the administration in 1864, the total surplus revenue up to 
1874 had- amounted to ;^rso,ooo, most of which is invested in public 
securities. The new Settlement, now coming into operation, is expected 
to raise the land revenue from £30,000 in 1863 to nearly ;^9o,ooo 
in. 1878. In 1870, there were 5 criminal and 10 revenue and civil 
courts open. For police purposes, the State is divided into 6 thdnds 
or police circles. In 1874, the regular police force numbered 220 
officers and men, maintained at a total cost of £3o^o. These figures 
show I man to every 8'57 square miles of the area, or to every 2040 
persons in the population; and an average cost of £2, 7s. fid. per 
square mile, and i^d. per head of population. There is no village 
watch in the State. In the same year, 2fi74 criminal cases were in- 
stituted, in which 2614* persons were brought to trial, of whom 1748, 
or fifi per cent., were convicted, showing i person convicted of an 
offence to every 304 of the population. Out of property to the value 
of £no reported to be stolen, £20^, or 27 per cent., was recovered. 
There,is one jail at Kuch Behar to^vn. In 1874, the aggregate number 
of prisoners was 1324, of whom 34 were females ; the average cost per 
head was £a„ rss, 4d., and the net profit from jail manufactures 
amounted to ;^478. 

Education has extended rapidly during recent years. In 1874, there 
were 245 schools, attended by 6495 pupils, showing i school to 
every 5 "3 square miles, and i pupil to every 82 of the population. 
The high school, with i7fi students, has won many scholarships in the 
colleges of Bengal. The artisan school, or technical institution for the 
lower classes, is attended by 39 pupils. There is a good library of 
English literature in Kuch Behar town, and also a State printing-press. 

The State is divided into three administrative Subdivisions, each of 
which' is under the charge of a native officer, styled ndib dhilkdr, whose 
powers are analogous to those exercised by 'a deputy collector and 
deputy magistrate in British Districts. TJie number of police circles 
is fi. In 1875, there were 2 civil judges and i stipendiary magistrate. 
There is no municipality in the State. 

Medical Aspects . — ^The climate of Kuch Behar is damp and mala- 
'rious, but not so hot as in other parts of Bengal. The wind sets much 
from the east, and thunderstorms are common from March to May. 
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■ The rainy season lasts from April to October. Fogs are common daring 
the cold weather in the early mornings. The average annual rainfall is 
returned at 123 inches. During the year 1874, the highest temperature 
recorded at 10 A.5r. was 92 ’5“ F., in the month of June; the lowest at 4 
p.M. was 49‘i", in January. 

The chief diseases are malarious fevers, d3’sentery, diarrhcea, splenitis, 
and goitre. Cholera appears to be endemic to the country, and occa: 
sionally breaks out with great epidemic violence. Small-pox is now 
disappearing before the introduction of vaccination. In 1870, the total 
number of patients treated at the charitable dispensary was 5973, the 
proportion of deaths to patients treated being 31 per thousand. 

Encli Behar. — Capital of the above State and residence of the 
Fiji; situated on the Torshd river. Lat 26" 19' 36" N., long. 89* 28' 
53" E. The town contains a population variously estimated at 7r32 
and 10,000. The Census of 1872 returned the number of adult 
males as follows: — Hindus, 2480 ; Muhammadans, 931 ; Christians, 5 ; 
‘ others,’ 7 ; total, 3433. The town consists of a congeries of mat huts 
surrounding the brick mansion which forms the residence of the Fdjd. 
The trade is not large, and the few hljhnvdri merchants who have their 
small brick houses in the bdsdr confine their dealings for the most |>art to 
export traffic. The two small streams, both called Torshd, which encircle 
the town on three sides, are only navigable during the rainy* season. 
For the rest of the year, the sole means of communication is by land. 
The main line of road from Kangpur to Jalpdiguri passes through the 
town. There are but few public buildings worthy of not& Among 
\the best are the State record rooms, printing office, public library, 
'^d charitable dispensary, which institutions have only recently been 
set on foot It is intended to erect a more suitable residence for 
the Fija ; and also to build good law' courts, and to provide better 
accommodation for the State schools, which are at present housed in 
common mat huts. 

Elichla B^na. — ^Town in Hardoi District, Oudh ; situated on the 
right bank of the Ramganga river, 4 miles above its confluence with the 
Ganges. Pop. (1869), 2104, chiefly Faikwars, who obtained the village 
by conquest from the Thatheras. 

KdchnialAL — Hill in Palghdt i&luk, Malabar District, Madras. Lat 
10® 33' ir., long. 76“ 55' E. j about 4000 feet above sea level. - A well- 
defined, pinnacle-shaped peak, terminating the Kalengod range. Con- 
tains some, splendid teak. Inhabited by the hill tribe of Kurders. 

Kudaltir . — Tdluk and town in South Arcot District, hladras. — See 
CuDDALORE. 

Eudal^. — ^Pass inTravaucore State, Madras. — See Guivalur. 

- Elldarimukh. — Mountain in the Western Ghats, Bombay. — See 
Kuduremukha. 
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Kudarkot.— Village and ruins in Etawah District, North-Western 
Provinces. Pop. (1872), 2567. Lies on the Etdwah and Eanauj road, 
24 miles north-east of the former town. Probably a place of great 
importance in the days of the Gupta kings. Tradition asserts that 
an underground passage connected Kudarkot with Kanauj. The 
houses of the modern village are built of bricks dug out of the 
ancient mound. Miydn Almds All KJidn, minister of Nawdb Asaf-ud- 
dauld, held court at Kudarkot, and built a fort with 16 bastions on the 
site of the prehistoric stronghold. Disused after the British occupa- 
tion, it now serves in part for the vats and factory of an indigo planter ; 
in part as a police station and village school. An inscription of the 
nth century has been found among the ruins. 

Kuddana. — One of the petty States of Rewa Kanta, Bombay. The 
chief is Thdkur Parvat Sinhjf, born about 1S22. The area of the State 
is’ 130 square miles. The revenue in 1875 was estimated at ;^rooo. 
The State pays no tribute. 

Kildtirentilkha (literally, ‘ Sorse-moutk'). — Peak of the Western 
Ghdts, on the boundary between Kaddr District, Mysore State, and 
the Madras District of South Kanara. Lat 13“ 8' N., long. 75“ 20' e. ; 
6215 feet above sea level. The name is derived from its appearance 
as a conspicuous landmark to sailors. It can be ascended from the 
^yest by a bridle-path j and on the summit a bungalow has been erected 
as. a summer retreat for the Malabar officials. 

Euhan. — River in the Punjab. — See Kah.\n. 

Kuhlur. — State in the Punjab.— K ahlur. 

Silkdel. — ^To^vn in the Shdhada Subdivision of Khandesh District, , 
Bombay. Inclusive of the town of Shdhdda, Kukdel contains a popu- 
lation (1872) of 5212 persons. 

'K' Vilri , — Range of hills in Assam. — See Lushai Hills. 

• Eiik-ko. — Revenue circle in Mye-biin toumship, Kyouk-hpyd 
District, Arakan Division, British Burma ; lies on the shores of Com- 
bermere Bay, and consists of a small group of islands separated by tidal 
creeks. Area, 21 square miles; pop. (1876), 2006; gross revenue, 

;^ 4 S 3 ' 

Eukra T Vra.i 1 fl.n-i - — Fargam in Kheri District, Oudh ; lying between 
the Kathna river on the west and the U 1 on the east ; bounded oh 'the 
north by Bhdr, and on the south by Haidardbad pargands. A jungle 
tract, containing three large clearings — one to the south, Saukhia San- 
sdrpur; one to the north-east, Kukra; and a third to the extreme 
nordi-west, Maildni. ■ Most of the forest or upland area, amounting 
to 126 square miles, was made over to grantees under the lease rules, 
but they all failed to comply with the conditions of their grants, 
which have been resumed and transferred to the Oudh Forest Depart- 
ment. The revenue-paying tract, 51 square miles,* consists mainly 
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of the basins of three or four ancient lakes, into which the higli 
lands drained The aspect of these mere pits in the surface of the 
forest is very peculiar. Tiie largest (Kukra) may be taken as type of 
all ; a hat plain about 7 seven miles long and 4 broad, covered with 
ricc-helds and prairies of long coarse grass, through which breast-high 
the foot-passenger moves with difficulty in pursuit of the game which 
lies concealed in herds. A few mango groves adjoin the mud-walled 
villages ; here and there a slight depression allows the rain-water to 
gather in stagnant marshes ; all round the horizon the traveller sees the 
high bluhs — once the shores of this inland sea — rising croumed with a 
ring of lofty and dense sal forest This wall of verdure is only broken 
at places where it has been levelled to make room for the roads which 
pass through the plain, piercing the forest towards Gola and Bhira. 
Rice is the principal crop in these clearings, but barley and gram have 
been sown largely of late years. The want of means of carriage alone 
prevents a large trade springing up in timber. Pop. (1869), 12,336, of 
whom 2005 are Musalmdns, principally Pathans. The proprietary 
body w'os formerly Ahban, but many of them have now lost all their 
possessions. Ahban Musalmdns, however, still hold 19 of the 40 town- 
ships comprising the pargand^ 13 being held by Kshattriyas. 

Kuldcld — ^IVestem iahsil of Derd Ismdil Khdn District, Punjdb ; 
consisting of the wild country immediately below the independent 
Suldimdn Mountains, stretching in its extreme southern portion to 
the west bank of the Indus. Lat 30* 57' 30" to 32* 16' x., and long. 
70" 14' to 70*45' E. ; area, 1407 square miles; pop. (1868), 69,134, 
or 49'i3 to the square mile ; number of villages, 104. 

' Kuldchi — Municipal town in Derd Ismdil Khan District, Punjdb, and 
headquarters of the /<?/«// of iha same name. Pop. (1868), 9921, con- 
sisting of 2412 Hindus, 7334 Muhammadans, 1 14 Sikhs, 3 Christians, and 
58 * others.’ Situated in lat, 31® 55' 38" x., long. 70® 30' 19" e., on the 
left bank of the Luni, 37 miles north-west of Derd Ismdil Khan, and 
24 miles south of Tank. Rather an aggregation of 16 separate hamlets 
standing at the point of union in their lands, than a regular town. 
Surrounded by a low mud wall ; scattered houses, 30- mosques, 5 
dliarmsdlas. Formerly carried on a good trade with the Woziris of the 
hills, which declined before anne.xation, but has since somewhat revived. 
Transit trade to Ghwoldri Pass. Talmli, police station, dispensar}', 
school, travellers’ bungalow. Mrmicipal revenue in 1875-76, £s 94 y 
IS. 6^d. per head of population (7856) within municipal limits. 

KU'la-dan. — A river of Arakan in British Burma. Supposed to 
rise in the neighbourhood of the Blue ^Mountain, a peak in the Yoma 
•range. After a course generally north and south, it fdlls into the Bay of 
■Bengal at Akyab town, where it is called by Europeans the ‘ AraJran 
river,' but by the inhabitants of the countrj’ ‘ Ga-tsha-bha.’ Before the 
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Kii-la-dan leaves the hills, it is fed by numerous streams, the two largest 
being the Mi from the east and the Pi from the west ; its banks are 
inhabited by hillmen. It is navigable by vessels of from 300 to 400 
tons burden for nearly 50 miles. Its mouth forms a large harbour with 
good holding ground, protected from the south-west monsoon by the 
Borongo islands, on one of which, called Savage Island, stands a light- 
house, erected in 1S42. The entrance is dangerous and difficult at low 
tide, there being then a depth of barely 3^ fathoms, necessarily much 
reduced when a rolling swell sets in. 

■ Ku-la:dan. — township in the north of Akyab District, Arakan 
Division, British Burma. It adjoins the Hill Tracts, and is divided into 
8 revenue circles. Except to the south, the country is hilly, forest- 
clad, and but little cultivated. It contains no large villages. The head- 
quarters of the township are on the right bank of the Kil-la-dan river, 
near the Maha-muni temple. Total pop. (1876), 15,406; gross revenue, 
^^6840. 

KlllagMt. — Village in Rangpur District, Bengal; situated on the riglit 
bank of the Dharla river. An important trading mart ; principal articles 
of e.\port— jute, tobacco, and ginger. 

Ku-la-pan-zeng. — Revenue circle in Akyab District, Arakan 
Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876), 12,648 ; gross revenue, ;^i98o. 

Kulase Eharapatam. — ^To^vn and seaport in Tinnevelli District, 
Madras. Lat. 9° 4' 40" n., long. 77*31' 20 e. ; pop. (1871), 6566. One 
of the trade centres of the District 

Kulik. — River of Dindjpur District, Bengal. The principal tributary 
of the Nagar. It takes its rise in a marsh in the police circle {thdnd) 
of Thakurgaon, and, after running for 36 miles through the thdnds of 
Rdnfsankdil, Pirganj, and Hemtdbdd, /alls into the Ndgar in lat 25° 34' 
N. and long. 88° 5' E., at Gordhdr village, near the point where the 
latter river joins the ^lahdnandd. The important grain mart of Raiganj 
is situated on the Kulik. 

Killitaldi. — ^Town in Kulitaldi idluk, Trichinopoli District, Madras. 
Lat 10" 56' N., long. 78’ 27' E. ; situated on the banks of the Kaveri 
(Cauvery). Pop. (1871), 1398; number of houses, 317; including the 
surburbs, the number of inhabitants would be raised to 7071. Head- 
quarters of the taluk, and railway station. 

EuUu. — Eastern iaiisil of Kdngra District, Punjab. Lat 31" 20' 
to 33“ N., and long. 76’ 49' to 78" 35' e. ; comprises the three Sub- 
divisions of Kullu, Lahul, and Spiti, each of which see separately. 
The Assistant Commissioner has his headquarters at Nagar on the 
Beas (Bids). The subordinate officials include — the tahsilddr of-Kullu, 
whose headquarters are at Sultdnpur; the ndib tahsilddr of Scordj, 
whose headquarters are at Pldch ; the nesi, or head-man of Ldhdl ; and 
the none of Spiti. 
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KuUu. — A valley and Subdivibion of Kangra District, Punjab 
(Panjdb), lying between 31’ 20' and 32’ 26' x. lat., and between 76’ 58' 
30" and 77’ 49' 45" n. long. ; with an area of 1926 square miles, and 
a population in 186S of 90,313 persons. Bounded on the north-cast 
and cast by the Central Ilimdlayan range, dividing it from laihdl and 
Spit! ; on the south by the river Sutlej (Satlaj) ; on the south-v,'cstby the 
Dhdoladh.ar or Outer Himdlaya, the river Boas (Bias), and the Native 
States of Sulcct and iNfandi ; and on the west by the Bara Enngahdl 
Hills, which separate Kullu from the Bangahdl ralley. 

Physical Aspects . — ^'flie river Sainj, which rises in the Mid-Himdlayan 
range, joining the Bcas (Bids) at Zdrgi, divides the tract into two portions, 
Kullu Proper and Siordj. The latter division, lying between the Sainj and 
the Sutlej (Satlaj), is again separated into Outer and Inner Seordj by the 
Jalorior Suket range. Kullu Proper, to the north of the S.iinj, together 
with Inner Seordj, forms a great li^in or depression in the midst of the 
Himdlayan systems, having the narrow gorge of the Beas at Sdrgi as 
the only outlet for its waters. North and c.ist, the Bdra Bangalidl and 
Mid-Himdlayan ranges rise to a mean elevation of iS,oco feet; wltile 
southward, the Jalori and Dhioladhar ridges attain the height of 
T 1,000 feet Within the basin thus defined, short but lofty buttresses of 
rock encroach upon the central area, leaving only a few rare patches 
of cultivable land between their barren and snow-clad summits. The 
greater portion must consequently ever rem.ain an utter wildemassi 
The higher villages stand 9000 feet above the sea ; and even the cul- 
tivated tracts have probably an average elevation of 5000 feet The 
, houses consist of four-storeyed cMlets in little groups, huddled closely 
together on the ledges or slopes of the valleys j picturesquely built with 
projecting c.aves, and carved wooden verandahs. The Beas, which, 
with its tributaries, drains the entire basin, rises at the crest of the 
Rohtang Pass, 13,326 feet above the sea, and Eas an average fall of 
125 feet per mile. Its course presents .a succession of magnificent 
scenery', including cataracts, gorges, precipitous cliffs, and mountains 
clad with forests of decJdr, towering above the tiers of pine on the lower 
rocky ledges. Great mineral wealth exists, undeveloped as yet, among 
the isolated glens, but the difficulty of transport and labour will pro- 
bably always prevent its proper development. Hot springs occur at 
three localities, much resorted to as places of pilgrimage. 

History. — The little principality of Kullu formed one of the 
eleven original Rdjput States between the Ravi and the Sutlej, and 
probably belonged to some of the minor Katodi dynasties, off- 
shoots from the great kingdom of Jal.\ndii.vr (Jullundur). Hiouen 
Thsang, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, visited it in the 7th century ; 
;and local legends prescrv-c the names of S7 princes who ruled succes- 
sively in this remote mountain valley. Authentic history, however, first 
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recognises Kullu in the 15th century, when one Rdjd Sudh Sinh 
became apparently the founder of a new dynasty. His descendants 
occupied the throne till the beginning of the present century, their 
annals being wholly confined to the usual Indian record of court 
intrigues, assassinations, and dynastic quarrels. When the Gdrkhas 
broke out from their home in Nepdl, and conquered all the country up 
to the banks of the Sutlej, they found one Bikrdma Sinh upon the 
throne of Kullu. Like the other neighbouring chieftains, Bikrdma 
Sinh paid tribute to the invaders for his cis-Sutlej territory, as well as 
to Sansar Chdnd, the Katoch prince of Kangilv for Kullu itself. In 
1809, however, Ranjft Sinh, called in by Sansdr Chdnd, made himself 
master of the hills, and obtained tribute from the young Rdjd of Kullu, 
Ajit Sinh, an illegitimate son of Bikrdma Sinh. Three years 'later, the 
Sikhs demanded an annual payment of ;^Sooo ; and on the Rdjd’s 
refusal, marched upon his capital of Sultanpur and sacked his palace. 
Ajit Sinh at length bribed the Sikhs to withdraw, by paying them all 
the money he could collect. After the expulsion of the Gdrkhds, the 
Rdjd became a feudatory of the British for the cis-Sutlej tract. In 
rS39, General Ventura led a Sikh force against the neighbouring State 
of Mandi; after conquering which, one of his lieutenants attacked 
Kullu, on the pretext of hostile dispositions. The Rdjd made no 
resistance, and allowed himself to be taken prisoner; but the brutal 
discourtesy shown him by his captors roused the hereditary loyalty of 
the hillmen. A secret muster took place ; and as the invaders marched 
out of Seordj by the Basleo Pass, the hillmen fell upon them in a narrow 
ravine, rescued their prince, and massacred the Sikhs almost to a m'an^. 
Ajit Sinh.retired across the Sutlej to his fief of Shdngri, which he hejd 
from the British Government since the expulsion of the Gdrkhds j and 
so placed himself beyond reach of vengeance from Lahore. A Sikh 
army soon after marched into Seordj, but found it completely deserted, 
the inhabitants having fled into inaccessible forests on the mountain- 
sides. Accordingly they handed over the country in farm to tjie Rdjd 
of Mandi, leaving a garrison in Kullu to enforce ■ their supremacy. 
Ajit Sinh died at Shdngri in i84t ; and the Sikhs made over in part 
their portion of his former dominions to his first cousin, Thdkur Sinh, 
while Shdngri remained in the hands of another relative. In 1846, 
at the close of the first Sikh war, the Jalandhar (Jullundur) Dodb, with 
the adjoining hill States, passed into the' power of the British, and 
Kullu, with Ldhdl and Spiti, became a /aM/ of the new Kdngra Dis- 
trict. The authorities confirmed Thdkur Sinh in his title of Rdjd, and 
in the territories which he then possessed. On his death in 1853, his 
son, Gydn Sinh, of doubtful legitimacy, obtained the inferior title ’-'of 
Rdi, with half the land, and no political powers. The resumed half has 
since been restored, with certain reservations in favour of Government. 
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PopuiaiioH . — Census of 1868 returned the number of inhabitants 
at 90,313, spread over an area of 1926 s(]uarc miles, distributed among 
48 villages or townships, and inhabiting an aggregate of 22,138 houses. 
The density of population accordingly amounted to 47 persons per 
square mile. The people are almost exclusively Hindus in religion, tlie 
ancient faith numbering 90,206 adherents, as against too Muham- 
madans and 7 Christians. The chief castes rank as follows in 
numerical order: — Kanets, 52,836; Ddgis, 26, .^95; and Brdhmans, 
6615. The two former tribes probably rcjjresent impure or degraded 
llijputs. The character of the hillmcn resembles that of most other 
mountaineers in its mixture of simplicity, independence, and supersti- 
tion. Polyandry still prevails tn Scorkj, but has almost died out 
elsewhere. It consists simply of a community of wives amongst 
brothers, who hold all their other goods in common, and regard their 
women as labourers on the farm. The temples usually occupy 
picturesque sites, and are dedicated rather to local deities than to the 
greater gods of the Hindu Pantheon. The language, though peculiar 
to the valley, belongs essentially to the Indian or Neo-Sanskritic 
family, having a basis of Urdu and Failin’, with an infusion of 
Thibetan vocables. The only place deserving the name of town is 
SutT.v.s’PUR, the former capital .and modern he.adquarters of the laMf^ 
situated in Kullu proper, on the right bank of the Bcas, with a popu- 
Kition in iS63 of 1100. Nagar, also a capital of the native Ripis, 
possesses some interest from its fine old palace or c.istle, crowning 
an eminence, which rises above the Beas to the height of about 1000 
feet 

Asriadtun . — Out of a total area amounting to 799,834 acres, the 
settlement returns show 762,467 unoccupied, .as ag.ainst 37,367 in 
occup.atiou. Of the latter amount, 32,884 acres arc under actual 
cultiv.ation, the remainder being set down as waste or grass lands. 
Seven-eighths of the unoccupied %vaste lies above the limits of possible 
cultivation. About 24 per cent of the culriv.ated area produces two 
crops a year. The staple spring products include wheat, barley, 
poppy, tobacco, and oil-seeds ; the autumn crops are maize, rice, pulses, 
and millets. The cultivation of tea has spread, under Government 
auspices, from K.ingra proper into Kullu. Inigation is elTected by 
small canals cut from the hill streams, as much as 19 per cent of the 
culth'ated fields being artificially supplied with water in the greater part 
of Kullu Proper. The tenure of land has been largely assimilated to 
the ordinary Indian system, the trhole artificial village, nude up of 
separate hamlets, being held jointly responsible for the entire land 
revenue assessed upon it 

Commerce and Trade^ cic . — The surplus commodities of Kullu con- 
sist of rice, wheat, opium, tob.icco, te.a, and honey. The rice and 
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wheat go chiefly to supply the barren valley of Ldhiil, though a little 
grain also finds its way to the plains. Traders from the Punjab towns 
and neighbouring hill States buy up the opium, while the tobacco is 
exported both into Ldhiil and Spiti, and into the Simla States. Manu- 
factures are all but unknown. Two roads leads from ICdngrd to 
Sultanpur, and another connects the same place with Simla. Wooden 
bridges cross the principal rivers. The main route to Leh and Ydrkand 
•follows the right bank of the Beas, crosses the Rohtang Pass, pursues 
the valley of the Bhaga to Bdra Ldcha Pass, and thence descends into 
I.addkh. A post office has been established at Sultanpur, with a daily 
mail from Pdlampur. Education remains at a very low ebb, but 
Government schools exist at the six principal villages. Sultanpur also 
possesses a Government charitable dispensary. 

Medical Aspects . — The average annual rainfall of the valley may be 
put at from 45 to 50 inches. The mean temperature for the month 
of August amounts to 78“ F.j that of November to 55“. The climate 
cannot be considered favourable to health. Intermittent fevers and 
bowel complaints prevail in an endemic form, while epidemics of 
virulent contagious fever and cholera break out from time to time. 
Goitre aqd cretinism also occur, as in other confine'd valleys. Much 
of the mortality might probably be prevented by cleanliness and better 
sanitary arrangements; but the rank vegetation, damp soil, and hot 
sun will always prove prejudicial to tlie public health, in the opinion of 
the settlement officer. 

Kullur. — Ghat or pass in South Kanara District, Madras. Lat 13* 
52' to 13“ 53' 20" N., and long. 74* 53' to 74" 54' e. One of the 
principal passes in the Western Ghats, connecting the plateau of 
Mysore and Coorg with the low plains of Kanara, 

Kulpahdr. — ^Town in Hamirpur District, North-Western Provinces, 
and headquarters of the tahsil of the same name. Pop. (1872), 6044, 
consisting of 5390 Hindus and 654 Muhammadans ; situated in lat. 
25° 19' 10" N., and long. 79” 39' 40" e., in the southern hill country; 
distant from Hami'rpur 60 miles south. Founded by Jagatrdja, son of 
the great Bundela leader, Chhatar Sdl, and Rijd of Jditpur. Each of 
Jagatrdjd’s sons built himself a mansion in the town, the ruins of which 
still exist Kesri Sinh also erected the Toriya fort, whose remains still 
stand. Large tanks, built by the Bundela lldjds. Tahsfli, police 
station, school, sardi, unpretentious mosques and temples. Trade in 
grain, cotton, and the al dye. Centre of local disaffection during the 
Mutiny. 

Eulsi. — ^River of Assam, formed by the junction of the Ka-khri and 
Um-gin in the Khdsi Hills. The united stream flows. -north into 
Kdmrdp District, and, after a very winding course, which changes year 
by year, finally falls into the Brahmaputra, in lat. 26* 9' n., and long.. 
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91“ 23' E. In the plains it is na\igable by native boats during the 
greater part of the year. On its banks in Kdmnip District are several 
valuable forests of sAl trees, under the protection of the Forest Depart- 
ment. The timber depot is at Kukurmdra, at the crossing of the 
trunk road. 

Kulsi. — Forest reserve and experimental plantation in Kdmnip 
District, Assam ; on the right or west bank of the river of the same 
name, immediately north of the Bdrdwdr reserve. Area, 3520 acres, 
or 5 '5 square miles. The surface soil is a sandy loam covered with 
vegetable mould, resting upon granitoid rock, much decomposed. 
There are several marshy tracts, inundated during the rains. About 2 
square miles arc covered rvith sdl (Shorea robusta), which it is intended 
to preserve. The remainder is being gradually planted experimentally 
with teak (Tectona grandis), sissu (Dalbergia sissoo), iti/t (Ccdrela 
toona), na/ior (hlesua ferrea), stim (Artocarpus chaplasha); and all 
the land not suitable for timber-trees is to be planted with caoutchouc 
or india-rubber (Ficus elastica). At the close of the year 1874-75, 
53 acres had been planted with teak, 20 with sissu, and 65 with 
caoutchouc. 

Kulsia.-— Native State, Punjab . — Ste Kmsul 

Kulu. — ^^'’alley and Subdivision in Kdngra District, Punjab . — See 
TiLvtuJ. 

Eulutzdi,— Village in the Ladakh Division of Kashmir State, 
Punjab ; perched upon an elevated site above the right bank of the 
Indus. LaL 34“ 19' n., long. 76" 58' e. A wooden, bridge crosses 
the river, which is here about 25 yards in width. The population 
consists chiefly of Buddhists. 

Eumdon, — Division and District in the North-Western Provinces, — 
See Kumaun. 

Euiudr (also called Rart^dst ), — ^River of the Gangetic Delta, Bengal 
An bfishoot of the Matdbhdnga, leaving the main stream neor-Alam- 
ddngd, and flowing a tortuous easterly and south-easterly course, first for 
a few miles through Nadiyd District, and afterwards through Jessor, 
till it forms a connection with the Gardl The head of the river is 
closed durmg summer by a bar of sand, and silting is rapidly going 
on in its upper reaches. In Jessor, the river deepens into a beautiful 
stream of clear water, navigable by large boats all the year round. 

Eumdr. — River in Faridpur District, Bengal; a branch of -the 
'Ch.(\ndna, taking off from that river near Kandipur, a few miles 
west of Faridpur town, and, flowing a tortuous course generally from 
^orth-west to south-east, falls into the Aridl Khan at Maddripur, in 
lat 33“ 10' ir., and long. 90’ 15' 45" s. Navigable for small boats 
thfoughout the year. 

'Eumdradlldri. — Riv^f -in., the territory of Coorg, which rises in 
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lat. 13* 50' N',, and long, 76® 52' e., in tlie Subrahinanya range of the 
^Vcstern Ghdts, and flows westwards towards the ilalabar coast Near 
the village of Uppinangadi it meets the Nctravati river, and the com- 
bined stream, under the latter name, flows into the sea near Mangalore. 
In the lower part of its course it is much used for navigation ; small 
boats can proceed even above UppinangadL 

Stuudrgrai^.— Village in Dindjpur District, Bengal ; situated on the 
Atrdi river. One of the principal seats of District trade. 

Stuudrg'anj. — ^Village and headquarters of a police circle {ihdnd) 
in Rangpur District, Bengal ; situated on the right bank of the Karatoya 
river. 

Kmndri. — ^Village on the headland forming the extreme southern- 
most point of India. — See CoMoaiir. 

Kumarkhdli {ComercoUy). — Municipal town and headquarters of a 
poUce circle (i/uhtd) in Nadiyd District, Bengal; situated on the left 
bank of the Gardi river. Lat 23“ 51' 30" n., long. 89" 17' 14" e. Pop. 
(1872), Hindus, 3253; Muhammadans, 1985; Christians, 13; total, 
5251, viz. 2479 males and 2772 females. Municipal income (1876-77), 
expenditure, ;^2ii; average incidence of taxation, 9|d. per 
head. Station on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Kumdim. — Division or Commissioner^hip under the jurisdiction 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces. Lat 
28' ss' to 31* 5' N., and long. 78* 17' 15" to 80“ 56' 15" e. It com- 
prises the two Districts of Kujlvun and Garhwal, with a total area of 
11,500 square miles, and a population (1872) of 743,602 persons. 

EumdiUn. — The principal District in the Division of the same name 
in the North-Western Provinces, including the nominal Subdivisions of 
Kumaun Proper, Kdli Kumdun, and the Bhdbhar. It lies between 
lat 28* 55' and 30* 50' 30" n., and bettveen long. 78" 52' and 80° 56' 
15" E. Area (according to the Parliamentary Abstract for 1878), 
6000 square miles ; population in 1S72, 433,314 persons. The admini- 
strative headquarters are at Almora town. 

Rhysical Aspects. — Kumdun District consists, first, ofthesub-Himalayan 
ranges; and, secondly, of the d/zadiiar or waterless forest averaging from 
10 tp 15 miles in breadth, which stretches between the mountains 
and the Tardi. Of the entire area of the highlands, only 500 square 
miles are returned as cultivated, and 100 square miles as cultivable. 
No country e.xhibits more extraordinary diversities of temperature and 
climate than Kumdun. The southern or bhdbhar portion is of con- 
siderable elevation. It is distinguished by a total absence of running 
water, and is bounded on the south by a line of springs. This tract 
consists of the loose detritus of the lower hills, resting on a bed 
of hard clay. The moisture, instead of flowing off from the surface, 
sinks downwards to the clay beneath, oyer which it percolates in a 
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southern direction, and eventually comes to light in the Tardi. 
The rivers descending from the lower hills, in the same manner lose 
a considerable portion of their volume on entering the bhibhar ; 
and in many instances, during the hot and cold seasons, their 
beds are perfectly dry for the space of 9 or lo miles, after which they 
again fill with water, and, reinforced by the numerous springs which 
gush out of the earth on the border of the moist country, fonn the 
characteristic feature of the TardL Up to 1850, the bhdbharvn&^Vi 
almost impenetrable forest, given up to wild animals; but since then, 
the numerous clearings have attracted a large population from the 
hills, who cultivate the rich soil during the hot and cold seasons, 
returning to the hills in the rains. The bhabhar is, however, still for 
the most part unreclaimed jungle of the thickest and most luxuriant 
description ; and Avhat changes have taken place in the appearance of 
this tract by clearing and irrigation, have all been elTected Avithin the 
last txventy-five years, under the personal superintendence of General 
Ramsay, now the Commissioner of Kumaun. With the exception of 
these loAV lands, and a few similar tracts of small extent stretching 
along the great rivers in the lower parts of their courses, Kumdun is 
a maze of mountains, some of which are among the loftiest known. 
The ranges run, as a rule, from east to west in groups, connected 
and intersected by other ridges varying much in elevation, and gradually 
increasing in height as they approach the north and north-east frontier, 
Avhich divides the drainage system of the Indus and Sutlej from that 
of the Ganges. The crest of the Nfti Pass is 16,570 feet above 
the sea; the Mdnd Pass, iS,ooo feet; the Juhdr or ^lilam Pass, 
17,270 feet To the west, on the boundary of Garhwdl, is the Trisiil 
Alountain, so called from its peaks having the appearance of a 
trident, the most easterly of tvhich attains an elevation of 22,342 feet, 
the middle peak 23,092 feet, and the western peak 53,382 feet To 
the north-east of Trisiil is Nandd Deri, with an elevation of 25,661 
feet ; and Nandakot, the hatiya or couch of the great goddess Nandi, 
with a height of 22,538 feet Fartlier east are the two highest of the 
Panchchiila peaks, 22,673 21,114 feet respectively. In fact, in a 

tract not more than 140 miles in length and 40 miles in breadth, there 
are o\’er 30 peaks rising to elcixitions e.xceeding iS,ooo feet South of 
the thirtieth parallel of latitude no peaks attain the limit of perpetual 
snow, and few exceed 10,000 feet 

The rivers chiefly take their rise in the southern slope of the 
Thibetan watershed to the north of the loftiest peaks, amongst ivhich 
they make their way down ralleys of rapid declivity and extraordi- 
nary depth. Enumerated from east to west, the principal rivers are 
— the Kdlij knoiim as the Sarda where it debouches on the plains, and 
as the Gogra (Ghdgra) farther south to its junction with the Ganges on 
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the borders of Bengal; and its affluents the eastern Dhauli, GUnka, 
Goriganga, eastern Rdmganga, and Sarju ; next come the Pindar and 
Kailganga, whose waters join the Alaknanda. Inferior to these, but 
connected with them, are, the drainage lines of the southern and less 
elevated tablelands. Of such the principal are the Ladhiya, Baliya 
Bhakra, Bhaur, Kosi, and western Bimganga, which last takes its rise 
in Garhwdl District; but ultimately all reach' the Ganges. It is only 
by the beds of these rivers that access is afforded to the Province from 
the plains on the south and Hundes on the north. 

There are several lakesjn the Chhakhdta pargand, the overflow of 
which is used for providing the small canals of the bhdbliar with water 
during the cold and hot seasons. In the Himdlayan ranges, also, 
are several unimportant natural reservoirs resembling lakes. The 
principal lakes are — the Naini Tdl, 4703 feet long by 15 r 8 feet broad, 
with a maximum depth of 93 feet, and circumference of 2^ miles; 
Bhim Tdl, 5580 feet long by 1490 broad, with a maximum depth of 87 
feet; Naukuchiya, 3120 feet long by 2270 broad, with a maximum 
depth of 132 feet ; Malwd Tdl, 4480 feet long by 1833 broad, with 
a maximum depth ,of 127 feet. Although the successive steep ridges 
of Ivumdun are only separated by narrow ravines instead of by true 
valleys, yet, as compared with Garhwdl and other cis-Sutlej western 
Districts, it can boast of some extensive river plateaux and level 
uplands, which give a peculiar character to its scenery. Of the 
former, Suraeswdr and Hawalbdgh on the Kosi, the Katyiir valley on 
the Gaomati, and the whole centre tract of Pdli watered by the Gagas 
and western Ramganga are remarkable examples ; of the latter, may 
be mentioned Chdrdl in Kali Kumaun, and the neighbourhood of 
Lohdghdt and Pithordgarh. The valuable timber of the yet uncleared 
forest tracts in Kumdun is now under official supervision. The chief 
trees are the chirox three-leaved Himalayan pine, the cypress, fir, alder, 
sal or iron-wood, and saindan. Sal, the most valuable of all, ^ grows 
abundantly in the valleys, stretching down to the plains, and is .'strictly 
preserved by the Forest Department i 

The, fauna and flora of Kumdun District are very varied, but can 
only be described here shortly. The wild animals include the leopard, 
hyiena, black and brown bear, jackal, monkey, fox, deer of several 
species, chamois, _yd^’. Elephants are. found in the bhdbhar, and in the 
forests bordering on the Siwdlik Hills. They are mow protected by 
order of Government, and are captmed, when required, by means of 
khedas. Tigers are becoming scarcer every year. 'V^enomous snakes 
are numerous. The mura fly is very troublesome in the months of 
April and May. Limestone, sandstone, slate, gneiss, and granite con- 
stitute the, principal geological formations of the District Mines of ' 
iron, copper, gypsum, lead, asbestos, and coral exist ; but they arc not ' 
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thorougiity worked, nnd oftca their inaccessible posilion, combined 
with the nbociicu of coal, rundcrii any profitable ouMurn inipos^iible. 

the curly history of ICitmdun very little is known. The 
few f.tcts on record tend to show tiiat at a remote period Lhc:>c moun< 
tains were the recognised home of tiie hero-gods of Jndb, and an 
object of veneration to :dl Hindus. In the travels of the Chinese 
pilgrim ilioueit Thsung in the 7th century, the kingdom of Govisano, 
now identified with Kdsipur in the Kumuun tardU b tneniioned as 
adjacent to Jlrnliinaputra witiiin tlie hill territory, a seat of civilised 
guvennnent. 'I'lie earliest dynasty known to tradition Is that of 
Katyura Decs, eventually supplanted by the Chdnd lUJis, the former 
reigning at Uaijudth in the Katyur valley, at winch placr^ and 
.also at Dwdra I-ldt, architectural remains ore still c.\tant. The 
Clidiid Hdjas, of whom the first, Soni Chdnd. is said to have ceme 
from Jhusi, near AllaliiLdd, probably in the xoth century of our era, 
had their established seat of Government at Champludwat in Kdli 
ICumiun. 

In 1563 .\.D., the Chind^ having obtained full authority over .all the 
petty chiefs, including the la.st descendant of the KutyiSios, the capital 
was transferred to Almora by Kdji Kalydn Chdnd. Ilis son Uddra * 
Chdnd was a contemporary of Akbor, .and made his obeisance to tiut 
emperor at Lahore in 1587. The Muhammadan rulers never obtained 
a Axed footing in the hills; but in 1 7.;.; .\.o., xVli Muhamnuad KJidn sent 
•a force to invade Kuradun. The resistance of the Chdnd Rijd was 
, weak and inenectu.aL 'i’he Kohillds captured and plundered Almora. 
Though ilicir stay in Kunudun was shon, its results to the Province arc 
bitterly remembered ; and its mischievous, though ze.doubly religious, 
cluoracter is still attested by the mutibied sculinurcs of sonuj of the 
Kunidun temples. 'I'lic KohilLos remained in the hills for seven months, 
when, disgu:>ted with die climate .and die lurdships dial they were forced 
to sufu^r, tliey accepted a bribe of 3 /d/:/u of rupees (or ^£^30,000}, and 
returnee^ to the plains, hut Alt .Muliammad Kliin was not satisAcd 
with theiconduct of his lieutenants; and three months after tltetr retreat, 
at the commencement of 1745, the Kohillds returned. They were 
defeated at the vei>' entrance of die hills near Bdmkiieri, and made 
no furUicr attempt on Kumiun. These acre the Arst .and last Muham- 
madan invasions of these lulls. The Delhi Emperors never e.xcrcised 
any direct authority in Kunidun, although it w.as tiecessai)' for the 
Rdji to admit Uicir nomin.al supremacy for the sake of his possessions 
in die plains. These events were followed by disturbances and revolu- 
tions in Kunidun itself; .and watbiu the nc.xt thirty years the hill Rdjis 
lost all the country whicli they had held in the plains, except the 
tract known as the hhdbhar. In the middle of the rSth century, the 
Giirkha tribe, under their cliief Prithwi N^drdyan, had made themselves 
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masters of the most important part of the present kingdom of Nepdl. 
His successors determined, in 1790, to attack ICumdun. The Gdrkha 
forces crossed the Kdli, and advanced upon Almora through Gangoli 
and Kali Kumaun. The titular Rijd of Kumaun fled to the plains, 
and the whole of his territory was annexed to the other conquests of 
the Gdrkhas. The Nepdlese rule lasted twenty-four years, and was of a 
cruel and oppressive character. In the early part of the present century, 
the Gflrkhas had been making numerous raids in the British possessions 
lying at the foot of the Himalayas. All remonstrance was unavailing ; 
.and in December r8r4, it was finally resolved to wrest Kumaun from 
' the Giirkhas, and annex it to tlie British possessions, as no legitimate 
claimant on the part of the Chdnds was then in e.xistence. Harakdeo 
Joshi, the minister of the last legitimate Eijd of Kumaun, warmly 
espoused the British side. At tlie end of January 1815, everything was 
ready for the attack on Kumdun. The whole force consisted of 4500 
men with two 6-pounder guns. 

The first successful event on the British side during this war was 
the capture of Almora by Colonel Nicholls, on 26th April 1815. On 
the same day, Chandra Bahddur Sdh, one of the principal Gdrkha 
driefs, sent a flag of truce to Colonel Nicholls, requesting a suspension 
of hostilities, and offering to treat for the evacuation of Kumdun. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner was deputed to hold a personal conference 
with Bam Sdh, the Nepdlese commander at Almora ; and on the following 
day the negotiation was brought to a close by the conclusion of a con- 
vention, under which the Gdrkhas agreed to evacuate the Province and 
all its fortified places. It was stipulated that they should be allowed to 
retire across the Kdli with their military stores and private property,^ 
the British providing the necessary supplies and carriage. As a 
pledge; for the due fulfilment of the conditions, the fort of Ldlmandi 
(now Fort Moira) was the same day surrendered to the British troops. 
Captain Hearsey, who had been taken and imprisoned at Almora, was 
released at the same time. The Gdrkhas were escorted across ^he Kdli 
by our troops, and the British took possession of Kumdun and pJirlwdl. 
The Hon. E. Gardner was the first Commissioner of Kumdun ; and in 
August 1817, he was succeeded by his assistant, Mr. TrailL He was 
followed in 1835 by Colonel Gowan and Mr. S. T. Lushington, under 
tlie latter of whom Mr. J. H. Batten carried out the first regular settle- 
ment of the Province, and in 1848 succeeded Mr. Lusliington as Com- 
missioner. In 1856, Captain (now Major-General Sir Henry) Ramsay 
was appointed Commissioner, and stilPmanages the affairs of Kumdun. 
Mr, P. Whalley, in his Report on the non-Regulation Provinces, states 
that the administrative history of Kumdun divides itself naturally into 
three periods — under Traill, under 'Batten, and under Ramsay. The 
r'egime in the first period was essentially despotic and personal, in con- 
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trast with the centralizing tendencies which the policy of the Govern- 
ment had developed. It was at the same time just and eminently 
progressive. Mr. Traill's incumbency terminated in 1835, and then 
followed an interval of uncertainty. Traill left the Province orderly, 
prosperous, and comparatively civilised; but his machinery was not 
easily worked by another hand. There was no law, and the lawgiver 
had been withdrawn. The Board of Commissioners and the Government 
found it necessary to reassert their control, and to lay down specific 
rules in matters that had hitherto been left to the judgment of the 
Commissioner. Mr. Batten was then only Assistant Commissioner of 
Garhwdl, but he was a man eminently qualified both by training and > 
disposition to second the action of Government, and to assist in the 
inauguration of the new era. His talents had already been recognised, 
and from this period he was consulted in every step ; and it was his 
influence, more than that of any single officer, which gave its stamp 
and character to the period (1836-56) distinguished by his name. It 
was marked in its earlier stage by an introduction of codes and rules and 
the predominance of official supervision, which gradually diminished as 
Mr. Batten gained influence, position, and experience. Thus the second 
period glided insensibly into the third, which, nevertheless, has a dis- 
tinctive character of its own. In General Ramsay’s administration we 
see the personal sway and unhampered autocracy of the first era 
happily blending with the orderly procedure and observance of fixed 
rules and principles, which formed the chief feature of the second, 
period. 

Population, etc . — The population of Kumaun comprised 425,963 
Hindus and 5569 Musalmdns out of the total 433,314 persons enume- 
rated in 1872. The Musalmdns are chiefly recent immigrants from 
the plains, or the descendants of the retainers of the Kumaun Rdjds. 
The majority of the Hindus belong to the tribe of Khdsias, identified 
by some with the inhabitants of the Khdsi Hills in Assam. The 
Kiidsiaa\of Kumdun are to all intents and purposes Hindus in 
religion and customs, and their language is purely Hindu, as shown 
both by the archaic records extant and by their present dialect 
There is every reason to believe that the original Khdsias, or inhabit- 
ants of Khasdes, mentioned by the Hindu lawgiver Manu, some 
2500 years ago, were Hindus, and identical with the modern tribe 
of Khdsias. Successive immigrations from the plains imposed upon 
them masters, who absorbed all power, and introduced observances 
characteristic of the Brahman and Kshattriya castes. The Dorns, 
corresponding to the Chamdrs of the plains, rank as the lowest of 
the Khdsias,’ and until the British occupation they were the predial 
slaves of the landholders. It is by no means proved that these Dorns 
are the descendants of any non-Aryan aboriginal race. They share 
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with their Khasia countrymen the superstitious belief in demons and' 
sprites common to all mountaineers. Every crag and summit has its 
local deity and shrine, at which kids are offered in sacrifice ; at the larger 
temples at river junctions, buffaloes are similarly slaughtered. Most of 
the great tribes of Northern India have their representatives amongst the 
hill communities, and' among the Brihmans the tribe of astrologers, 
known as jyotishes or joshis, have attained the greatest influence. The 
Bhotiyas (from Bhot, the corrupt form of Bod or Thibet) inhabit the 
country lying north of the great peaks. The Bhotiyas are distinctly of 
Thibetan origin, but they are little inclined themselves to admit this 
fact. In the Juhar valley especially, they have adopted the language and 
customs of their Hindu neighbours j though, if report be true, when 
once across the border they do as the Thibetans do, and are good 
Buddhists. The features and dialect of the Bhotiyas resemble closely 
those of the people of Thibet. The Kumdunis themselves are a 
tolerably fair, good-looking race j and, except in the extreme northern 
pargan^, any difference of feature may be attributed to climatic influ- 
ences rather than to any extensive intermixture of Tartar blood. On the 
whole, the character of the people is estimable and pleasing. The men 
are active, cheerful, honest, and industrious. The women in their 
youth are generally pretty. The obnoxious custom of polyandry is here 
unknown, but polygamy is frequent The 4606 villages of the District 
axe scattered about the hillsides, the houses being built of stone laid 
in mud, and .roofed with slates, or with planks or thatch. The better 
class of dwellings are ornamented mth wooden carvings, principally of 
/ 4 «-wood (Cedrela toona). The only native town is Almora. Champ- 
hawat, the ruined capital of the Chands, ranks only as a village, though 
it boasts of a tahsili in the old fort There are large Mjsrrfrx at the 
European stations of Naini Tal and Eanikhet. Milam, the principal 
residence of the Juhdr Bhotiyas, is a large, well-built village, but is 
uninhabitable between November and May. Of the mandis or market 
gatherings in the bhdbhar, Rdmnagar on the Kosi is the most con- 
siderable. 

Agriculture. — ^The agriculture of the bhdbhar being assimilated so 
rapidly to that of the plains, that a separate notice of it is hardly 
required. "Wheat and mustard form a large proportion of the rabt or 
spring crops, and the irrigation absolutely necessary for all cultivation 
in that tract, is supplied by a well-organized system of small canals. 
The area available for cultivation is small in Kumaua In order to 
remedy this deficiency, the sides of hills, wherever possible, have been 
cut down into terraces, rising above each other in regular succession, and 
having their fronts supported by stone abutments. The soil, except in 
some of the valleys, is often poor and stony,' and requires much manure. 
In certain localities, periodical cultivation with the hoe only is carried on. 
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On the better kinds of land, rice, wheat, and tobacco are grown ; on the 
others, according to the season, wheat, barley, mustard, vetch, flax, 1 
Indian com, millets, pulses, sugar-cane, cotton, oil-seeds, etc. The 1 
staple food of the peasantry is the millet called viandtta (Eleusinc 
corocana), the ragi of the Deccan. The cucumber family is largely | 
used; and in the southernmost /arga/ids, ginger, turmeric, and capsicums 
are profitable crops. Potatoes are becoming common in some localities, 
but are not so plentifully grown as in the Simla Hills. Fruit is very 
plentiful in Kumdun, The oranges grown here are of excellent quality. 
The tea plantations form now an important and valuable feature in the 
District, but are almost entirely in the hands of European owners. In 
1876-77, the number of gardens tvas 19, covering an area of 2223 acres. 
The total yield of tea in that year was 36 r,o 6 o lbs. The recent 
opening up of the Central Asian market through iUghan traders, who 
come to the plantations in person, has given a fresh impetus to this 
industr}', which had begun to decline. 

Property in Kumdun, both in theory and practice, has ever been 
vested in the State. The occupant landholders possess a hereditary and 
transferable property in the soil, but their rights were never indefeas- 
ible, and have always been revocable at the hands of the sovereign. 
The proprietary right is in a state of extreme subdivision, each hamlet 
or tillage being shared commonly amongst many petty proprietors, • 
^^'he^e the proprietary and occupantty rights are vested in the same 
individual, the cultivating tenants under him possess no rights in the 
soil, and are mere tenants-at-wilL Fully three-fifths of the arable land 
in Kumdun are cultivated by the proprietors themselves. Proprietors , 
simply pay their share of the Government demand ; while old occupancy 
tenants {/i/iajakdrs) are subject to an additional money payment, in 
commutation of certain dues and fees formerly demanded. In native 
times, Brdhmans and other principal grantees cultivated their lands by 
means of hdlyai or domestic slaves. In the tea plantations, the planters 
hold tMeir estates in what would be elsewhere called pure saminddri 
right, including that portion of the adjacent forest and waste, within fixed 
boundaries, to which Government has given up its claim. A very few 
instances of such tenure also exist among the principal' natives of the • 
Province. ■ The head-man of every vilbge is called the pradMn^ whose 
office is often hcreditoi}', but essentially elective. In large estates each ' 
clan has its own representative head-man. The Government revenue 
is collected by and paid through the frad/wis, who are remunerated by 
rent-free lands and certain fees and privileges. The/ are the local 
police officers in each village for reporting o&nces, eta The higher 
class of hereditary head-men are called sijdnas^ kamhts^ and thokddrs. 

Naittral Calamities. — No universal famine has taken place in Kumaun 
since the British gained possession of the District. The worst calamities 
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of this kind were in 1838 and 1867. Disastrous floods are unknown, 
but sometimes, as in 1840, the valley lands suffer from sudden freshets, 
which cover the soil with barren gravel. Heavy rains, too, wash away 
field temce-walls, and houses and lands are occasionally injured by 
landslips. In the Bhot mahdls, awilanches are always tlireatening the 
safety of villages and of travellers, and laden cattle and sheep are some- 
times overwhelmed in the passes j but no great disaster has yet 
. occurred requiring special notice. On an average of five years, 58 
persons have perished yearly in Kumaun from the attacks of wild 
animals and snake-bites ; while the record of a single year shows the 
destruction of 45 tigers, 124 leopards, and 240 bears, at a cost of ;^i46 
in Government rewards. 

Manufactures^ Commerce^ etc. — If we except tea prepared on the 
several gardens, there are no manufactures of any note. The people 
of the northern tracts, who use woollen clothing, weave a coarse kind 
of serge. The trade of Kuradun may be described under two heads — 
first, that in the hands of the Bhotiyas with Thibet ; and, secondly, that 
with the plains. The Thibet trade is almost a complete monoiJoly in 
the hands of its carriers. The imports are ponies, ydks^ jabus, sheep, 
and other beasts of burden, salt, borax, gold, wool, drugs, precious 
stones, cow-tails, coarse woollen cloths, and Chinese silks. The exports 
are grain, cotton goods, broadcloth, quilts, hardware, tobacco, sugar, 
spices, dyes, tea, and wood for house-building. In the year 1876-77, 
imports vi& Juhdr amounted to ;^r2,6oo, exports tO;^4iooj imports 
z/iS Ddrma and Bydus were valued at ;^85oo, and exports at ;^5Soo 
in value., .Kumaun sends to the plains grain of sorts, clarified butter, 
tea, ginger, turmeric, red pepper, hill drugs and spices, bark for tanning, 
pine-tar, honey and wax, and a little iron and copper, besides the timber 
and wild jungle produce of the bhdbhar. Its imports comprise every 
article, of necessity or luxury, both for Europeans and natives, 
■which the hills themselves do not furnish. Trade has of late, much 
improved, owing to the increase of markets and the improvement' in 
co.mmunications. The roads in the hills are for the most part only 
bridle-paths, more or less well laid out, but all now well bridged, 
English iron suspension bridges having superseded the old native 
rope jhulas over the larger rivers. Cart-roads run from Haldwdni 
to Ndini Tdl, and from Edmnagar to Rdnikhet and Almora, the latter 
penetrating into the very heart of the Province. Among the resources 
of Kumdun, which may' be further developed, are the mineral and 
metallic products. At Dechauri in the bhdbhar, experiments are being 
carried on with a view to the profitable working of the tertiary iron ores, 
in the vicinity of forest fuel. 

Administration. — ^The public revenue under the native rulers was 
derived from a> variety of sources besides land produce, most of which 
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were given up at the conquest by the British. Traill’s land assessments 
were for short periods ; Batten’s Settlement in 1846 was for twenty 
years ; Beckett’s existing Settlement is for thirty years, and is the first 
based on a regular survey. Though it has produced a large increase 
of the Government demand, its incidence on the land is light, the 
average rate being Bs. r. 3. ri, or about 2s. 5id., per cultivated bisi 
or local acre, and Rs, o. 13. ro per bisi on total cultivated and 
cultivable area. For the collection of the revenue, as well as for 
general duty, 2 tahsUddrs are stationed at Almora and Champawat. 
They are assisted by local pahudris, a peculiar class of mixed fiscal and 
judicial petty officers, each of whom has charge of one or more patiis, 
paid chiefly from a cess of 4 per cent on the land revenue. Besides 
this cess, there is a District ddk or post-office cess of 3 per cent in 
lieu of personal service, and a school cess to provide vernacular 
education. A small tax of from i to 3 rupees (2s. to 6s.) is levied 
on village u-ater-mills for grinding com. There are police stations at 
Almora, Naini Tdl, Rdnlkhet, Champawdt, Thor, and Pdli within the. 
hills, and at Rdmnagar, Kdladhiingo, Haldwdni, and Barmdeo in the 
b/idb/tar, where protection is required at the mattdis or marts. There is 
a jail at Almora, but crime in Kumdun is, generally speaking, light 
In 1876, there were 6 cases of murder — i of robberj', 4 of burglarj', and 
97 of common theft 

The Civil Courts, presided oyer by the European staff and 2 native 
subordinate judges, have a simple procedure, resembling that of our 
county courts, and deal with a rather e.xcessive amount of petty litiga- 
tion, chiefly connected with land. The language used is Hindi, ^vritten 
in the Ndgari character, and well known to the suitors. 

Climate, etc. — ^IVith the e.\ception of the bhdbJiar and deep valleys, 
Kumdun on the whole enjoys a mild climate Even at heights from 
5000 feet upwards, supposed to possess a European climate, the 
periodical rains and atmospheric conditions preceding and following 
them, thjrow the whole southern slope of the great Himalayan chain for 
almost half the year into the sub-tropical rather than the temperate 
region. The seven months from October to April are delightful. The 
rainfall of the outer range, which is first struck by the monsoon, is double 
that of the central hills, in the average proportion of 80 inches to 40. 
No winter passes without snow on the higher ridges, and in some years 
its occurrence is universal throughout the mountain tract. Frosts, 
especially in the valleys, are often severe. The average death-rate per 
1000 for the years 1869 to 1875 was^timated at 18 persons. There are 
numerous Government dispensaries in the District, and the American 
Mission has its medical establishments also. Kumdun is occasionally 
visited by epidemic cholera. Leprosy, affecting 4 to 5 per 1000 persons, 
is most prevalent in the east of the District There is an asylum 
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at Almora for those suffering from this disease.. Goitre and cretinism 
' afflict a small proportion of the inhabitants, especially in the north- 
eastern pargands. The hill fevers at times exhibit the rapid and 
malignant features of plague. The mahdmari pestilence, which was 
formerly confined to Garj^wal, has of late years extended its ravages to 
Kumaun. The authorities are giving their anxious attention to sanitary 
measures, the total neglect and violation of which have produced among 
the Khdsias fatal typhoid outbreaks. Murrains break out from time to 
time among the cattle. 

Etunbhdkamdrug. — Mountain in North Arcot District, Madras. 
Lat 13° 34' 35" N., long. 79° 55' 22" E. ■ The principal peak in the 
Satliawad range of hills ; highest point, 2 5 98 feet above sea level. 

Eumbhakonam. — ^Town in Tanjore District, Madras. — Sec Comba- 

CONUM. 

Eumbbar. — ^Town in Bhartpur (Bhurtpore) State, Rdjputdna. Lat. 
27" 19' N., long. 77" 25' E.; II miles north-west of Bhartpur. Thornton 
states that it was founded in the 18th century j unsuccessfully besieged 
by the Marhattds in 17S4J surrendered to the British in 1826, after the 
capture of Bhartpur. The palace of the Kdjd commands the surround- 
ing plain, and serves as a fortress. Post office. 

Euoibh&rligh^t. — Mountain pass over the Western Ghdts, between 
Ratndgiri and Satdra Districts, Bombay. Lat. 17° 26' n., long. 73* 45' 
E. ; 123 miles south-east by south of Bombay. It is traversed by a line 
of road from Kardd in Satdra to the port of Chipldn in Ratndgiri. 

Eumbdrsain. — One of the Hill States, under the Government of 
the Punjab. Lat 31" 6' to 31* 20' 30" n., and long. 77“ 22' to 77* 
35' E. The village of Kurahdrsain Is situated in lat 31“ 19' n., and 
long. 77" 30' E., about 40 miles east of Simla. This State, formerly a 
feudatory of Bashahr, was declared independent after the expulsion of 
the Gdrkhas in 1815. The samd, dated 7th February 1816, binds the 
chief and his heirs to render feudal service to the British Government 
The Rand of Kurahdrsain, HirdSinh, is a Rdjput, born about 1850, 
The area of the State is 90 square miles ; its population was estimated 
in 1875 at 10,000, and the revenue at ^1000. The State pays a 
tribute to the British Government of ^£200. 

Kuinhrd.wan. — Pargand in Rdi Bareli District, Oudh ; bounded on 
the north by Haidardbdd pargand of Bara Bdnki, on the east by taJisil 
Mohanldlganj of Lucknow, on the south by pargand Hardoi, and on 
the west by Rokha Jais. Watered by the river Ndiya Area, 70 square 
miles; pop. (1869), 44,619, of whom 13,941 are Hindus, chiefly 
Amethia Kshattriyas and Kurmis, Government land revenue, 
;^ii,69o; average incidence per acre, 5s. 2|d. The chief proprietary 
body are Amethia Kshattriyas, a branch of the Chamdr Gaurs, said 
• to be the descendants of a Gaur widow, who, at the extirpation of 

vo/.. V. 2 H 
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the Kshattriyas by the Brahmans, found an asylum in a Chamdr’s 
hut The memory of this humble refuge is still kept alive by the 
•worship of the rdpi or cobbler's cutting tool Great numbers of the 
Chamdr Gau'rs now hold villages in Hardoi District, and it is probable 
that the Amethias were an offshoot of the same immigration. Tradition 
discovers them first at Shiupuri and afterwards at the celebrated fortress- 
of Kilinjar. Somewhere about the time of Tamerlane’s invasion of 
Hindustdn, Rdipdl Sinh left Kilinjar and settled at Ametbi in Lucknow, 
and a branch of the family subsequently obtained Kumhriwan. Of the 
58 villages comprising the pargand^ 32 are tdlukddri, 17 zaminddri, 4 
palliddn, 2 bhdydchdra, and 3 revenue free-grants. 

Knmilld. — Headquarters town of Tipperah District, Bengal — Set 

COMILtA. 

R nmirii. — ^Village and headquarters of a police circle (Jliditd) in 
Chittagong District, Bengal ; situated near the sea-coast, on the main 
road from Tipperah to Chittagong. Lafao® 30' 15* N., long. 91* 45' 
40' E. 

Kumligarh. — Fortress in ^landi State, Punjab; situated in laL 31* 
48' N., and long. 76* 43' e., near the south bank of the Beas (Bids) ; con- 
sisting of a range of forts, about 3 miles in length, constructed partly 
of masonry and partly of the natural sandstone rock. The principal 
stronghold crowns an isolated peak, whose precipitous sides tower 1500 
feet above the Beas, with double that elevation above sea level Sansar 
Chand, Kijd of Kdngra, attacked the fortifications unsuccessfully; 
but General Ventura, the partisan Sikh commander, succeeded in 
carrying them, against the popular belief in their impregnability. 

Kumptap. — ^Town and port, Kanara District, Bombay. — See Coompta. 

KlindiWir. — Subdivision of Bashahr State, Punjab (Panjab). Lat 
31* 16' to 32* 3' N., and long. 77" 33' to 79* 2' e. ; bounded on the 
north by Spiti, on the east by Chinese territory, on the south by 
Bashahr and Garhwdl, and on the west by Kullu. Estimated area, 2100 
square piles ; estimated population, 10,000. Consists of a nigged and 
elevate^ country, 70 miles in length by 40 in breadth, through whose 
lofty ridges the deeply cleft valley of the Sutlej winds its tortuous 
course. The rocky and precipitous banks of the central river afibrd 
little room for cultivation ; but the minor ■v’alleys of its tributaries are 
assiduously tilled by the mountaineers. The chief streams are — 
the Li -or river of Spiti, the Ddrbang, the Ptjar, the Kozlidng, the 
Malgin, and the Ydld, which flow into the Sutlej on the right side ; 
and the Hocho, the Tughlagkhur, the Tidang, and the Baspa, which 
enter from the left The Sutlej, which forms everywhere the centre of 
depression, has an elevation of about 10,000 feet on the north-eastern 
border, falling to about 5000 feet as it passes out of Kuniu-at on the 
south-west "The lower valley has a warm climate, rendered oppressively 
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hot in summer by radiation from the rocks' The monsoon reaches 
only the southern extremity of Kundwdr, so that the autumn rains do 
not extend to the upper half, which depends almost entirely for its 
water supply upon artificial irrigation from the hill streams. Winter is 
rigorous, and the snow' often blocks up and isolates the higher villages 
for considerable periods together. Nevertheless, grapes yield an abun- 
dant vintage, being manufactured into raisin wine and strong spirit. 
The population consists of a mixed Thibetan and Hindu race, the 
Turanian element preponderating in the north, while the southern region 
is inhabited by persons of Aryan type, In physique, the Kundw'dris 
, are tall, athletic, well made, and dark skinned ; while their character 
stands high for hospitality, truthfulness, and honesty. Alone -among 
the neighbouring hill tribes, they successfully resisted the Gdrkha 
invasion, and so completely bafiled the enemy by breaking down bridges, 
that the Gdrkhas entered into a convention by which, in return for a 
tribute of ;^75o per annum, they agreed to leave the valley unmolested. 
Polyandry everywhere exists in its fullest form. The religion of the 
Kundwdr shows the same mixed origin as its ethnical peculiarities. The 
northern villages profess Buddhism of the Thibetan model; in the 
south, Hinduism prevails, while the middle region shades off gradually 
from one faith into the other, producing grotesque mixtures of cere- 
monial and belief. Brdhmans do not live beyond Sahdran, near the 
southern frontier ; at Kanum, half-way across the tract, the Thibetan 
sacred books are in use, and lamas are found, but the Hindu veneration 
for kine still exists, and the distinctions of caste survive ; while at Hang- 
rang, on the northern frontier. Buddhism assumes the pure Thibetan form. 
The language shades off, like the religion, from Thibetan in the north 
to neo-Sanskritic dialects on the Indian side. The chief villages in the 
valley are Sangnara and Kanum. 

Ednch. — South-western tahsil of Jaldun District, North-Western 
Provinces ; consisting of a level plain, much cut up by ravines, along 
the Pahdj river on its western border, and irrigated by the inundation 
known as pdn from the Samthar State on the south. Area, 209 square 
miles, of which i68 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 67,041 ; land revenue, 

20,464; total Government revenue, ;^2 1,558; rental paid by culti- 
vators, 3 incidence of Government revenue per acre, 3s. o^d. 

Eiincll. — Municipal town in Jaldun District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces, and headquarters of the*/a^// of the same name. Lat. 
25“ 59' 30" N., long. 79’ ii' 55" E. ; pop. (1872), 14,448, consisting of 
11,956 Hindus and 2492 Muhammadans. Stands on the open 
plain, distant from Urdi 19 miles w'est, from Kdl^i 42 miles south- 
west Consists of a business end to the east, and quiet, straggling, 
country village to the west. Large tank, known as Govind Rdo’s Tdl, 
built about 1750; adorned with steps on all sides, ahd-a-'cupola at each 
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corner. Coiion ami wheal nurket; markcl for mobj'cs, rice, and 
Tobacco; salt itiaikei. Narrow, tortuous, unmatle, ur.draincd Uur 
way j, with jHior-looliiitg ami often niinou> ihoj^s. Ststfatc nvach tU' 
icriccled by raviitca and w.atcr-couriCS. Declining ir.uJ« ami 
lation; insufficient cointnutuc.ttion In Colonel PauceU. 

comtnaniling llriUTh troo|Ji in iluadelkhand, sent a force to reduce 
a neighbouring fort. Andr Khdn, then plundering Mau and Irichh, 
ait.ic!ietl them unexpectedly, and drove them back to their camp with 
considerable lou 'llto freobuoting chief next plundered Kaipi and 
Ata; but Kiinch twis saved by the rctmiins of the liritb-h force. 
Shortly afiernards, the Ilritiih ireopi under Colonel Shepherd divp-ersed 
the tmirauding boily. During the Mutiny of 1857, the rebels under 
^farjor Sinh frequently occupied Kunch. Kesidence of an extra- 
/ A.-tsiiWat Commbviuncr ; tj/isiti, f^olkc station, UAiUt school, girV 
school, Government cluriLiblc duiicnMty. Municipal reve.nue in 
tS'S'jft, ^005 ; from taxer, Of M|tL j,ef head of iKspahtion 

(t.t.fiij) within rnuntcl|ul liruit'O 

KuutL — Valley in Ka..hnnr Stale, Punjab . — Sit Kiic:»*£>. 

Ktindd.— K.angc of mountains iiv Kilgiri Dkttict, M.ulras. lait. *1*9' 
to 1 1* 2t‘ 40’ s., and long. 76* 37' 50' to ;<»* 46* f. The western wall 
of the Nilgiti plateau, fixing abruptly from Malabar, lliu ;kUnuuit 
of the ridge is rocky and precipitous ; and the sides, covered .rt places 
with grass, slope down to the valley of the ICundi river, which seiaratcs 
thk range iruin the rcil of the tablcIaniL The two highest [.H>!ntj ,ire 
Avaltnclic i'cak, 8503 feet, and Makdrti, 8403 feet. 'I’he ground i^ 
broken, and tc.i-pt.in!ing is less dcvc!o|<d than in the rc.>t of the 
District. Trom Utakainand (Ootacamund) the view of the Kund.l 
range is rcniaik.ibly beautiful, 'llie Hhavini river n.-a in Uils range, 
in which .iLu is to be found nearly the only good big game shooting on 
the N*i!gIri.o 

KunrdaiL — Revenue circle in the Ilnuw-bhi lowaxhijr, Rangoon 
District,' Pegu DivUion, lirilish Ilumu. Hilly towards the c.ast. Skirt- 
ing the lice plains on the vvot is the Mcng-lan or old ‘royal road.' 
'Phis circle is traver;ed by the ro,-id from Rangoon ninning northwards 
towards Proine. Pop. (1S76), 8253; land revenue, and 

capitation tax, 

Kundapur. — Town and river, South Kanara District, .Madr^—^J’C. 
K,vNiJ-vi'i;8. 


Kun-daw.— Revenue circle in the Myc-dai township, Thayct-tnyo 
District, Pegu Division, lintish Burma. .-Xtea, 4S sipoire miles, of 
whiclj about 4a ate uncuUivablc. Chief products— rice, cotton, sesa- 
mum, plantains, nui/e, etc. Poje (1876), 3174 ; gross revenue, ^JSo. 

Kundlman Khurd.— Town in I'aimbid (Fya.ib.id) District, Oiuih ; 
situated on the river Madha, 14 miles from F3ia.ib.id town. Foj>. 
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(1S69), 2455, viz. 2278 Hindus and 177 Musalmans. Founded and 
called after a Bisen chief named Khandar Sen, about 500 years ago. 

Kundla. — ^Town in Bhaunagar State in Kithi^wdr, Bombay. Lat. 
2i" 21' N., long. 71" 25' E. ] pop. (1872), 5274. 

Kundri, North. — Pargand of Sftdpur District, Oudh ; forming 
together with South Kundri the di?d^ or alluvial valley between the 
Chauka and Gogra. The country is a perfect network of small streams, 
which annually overflow their banks during the rains, causing consider- 
able damage. Area, 165 square miles, or 105,901 acres, of which 
69,047 are cultivated, 16,550 are cultivable, and 20,304 barren. Pop. 
(1869), 69,584, viz. 63,815 Hindus and 5769 Muhammadans. The 
•incidence of the land revenue is at the rate of is. 3|d. per acre of total 
area, is. 8^d. per acre of assessed area, and 2s. i^Jd. per acre of culti- 
vated area. The villages number 129, of which 66 are held on 
tdlukddri and 63 on zamlnddri tenure. Rdjputs hold 92 villages, 
Musalmdns 26, Government 7, and Brdhmans, Kdyasths; Banias, and 
Bhdts, I each. In ancient times, the inhabitants were Bhars, Kurmis, 
and Baghubansis. Local tradition relates that about 680 years ago two 
Eijput brothers, Bdl and Sdl, came from their native town of Raikd in 
Jammu, and drove out the Bhars. Bdl and Sdl divided the country, 
the former taking the northern parts, and the latter the southern. 
The descendants of both are extant to the present day, and are 
.known as Raikwdr Kshattriyas, from the name of the original village of 
their ancestors. The descendants of Sdl are chiefly found in Rdmnagar 
pargand, Bdra Bdnki District j and those of Bdl, in Kundri and in 
Bahrdich., In Kundri, the chief Raikwdr proprietors were the Rdjd of 
Chahldri, who was slain in the Mutiny and his estates confiscated, the 
Rdo of Malldpur, and the Thdkur of Rdmpur. 

Kundri, South. — Pargand of Sitdpur District, Oudh ; forming 
together with North Kundri the dodb or alluvial valley between the 
Chauka and the Gogra, and liable to destructive inundations. ^ Area, 
66 square miles, or 42,510 acres, of which 25,226 are cultivate'Jl, 8082 
cultivable, 52 inudji, and 9150 waste. Pop. (1869), 29,393, vik 27,382 
Hindus and 2011 Muhammadans. The incidence of the land revenue 
is at the rate of is. id. per acre of total area, is. 4^d. per acre on 
assessed area, and is. pd. per acre on cultivated area. The villages 
number 39, of which 27 are held by a Raikwdr tdlukddr. 

Kunhdr.— River in Hazdra District, Punjab ; draining the whole of 
the Khdgan valley. Rises in lat 34' 51' n., and long. 74" 4' e., at the 
head of the glen, and, after a course of about 100 miles, joins the 
Jhelum (Jhflam) at Patan, in lat 34’ 17' N., and long. 73" 31' e. 
Narrow and rocky bed ; as far as Baldkot, extremely tortuous. Moun- 
tains from 8000 to 16,700 feet.in height hem it in on either side, the 
basin between them rarely exceeding 16 miles in width, and contracting 
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in its lower portion, where the hills subside, to 8 miles or less. Above 
BaWkot, the torrent flows so fiercely that nothing can live in it ; below 
that point, the stream may be crossed by swimming during the summer 
months, and sometimes even becomes fordable. One of the main 
roads to Kashmir runs through the Batrdsi and Dtib Passes, on the 
western and eastern banks respectively, and crosses the Kunhdr at 
Gorhi Habib-ulld by a suspension bridge, with a span of io8 feet, 
erected in 1856 at a cost of ;d>798. Below this bridge, rough suspen- 
sion bridges of rope, manufactured from twisted twigs, cross the river at 
long intervals. 

Sunhidr. — One of the Hill States, under the political superintend- 
ence of the Government of the Punjab. Lat. 31“ 3' to 31" 7' n.,- 
and long. 76“ 59’ to 77* 3' e. The area is 8 square miles, and the 
population in 1876 was estimated at about 2500. The Thdkur of 
Kunhidr, Tegh Sinh, is a Bdjput, born about 1834. The family has 
the title of Rio, and within the last two generations has taken the suffi.>c 
Sinh. The founder of the family came from Jammu, conquered and 
held this petty State, at a date unknown. The sa»aA of the chiefship 
is dated 4th September 1815, after the e.xpulsion of the Gdrkhas. It 
contains the usual terms of vassalage. The revenue was estimated 
in 1S76 at j^4oo. The State pays a tribute of j£i8 to the British 
Government . ' 

KunL— A river rising in the Yewatmdl range of hills, in Win 
District, Berar. After a southerly course of about 46 miles, it flows 
into the Pengangd, in lat. 19® 47' 30" n., and long. 78® 41' 30" e. 

Eunid-dMnd. — Petty State in Bundelkhand, Central India. — S^e 
Khania-dhana. 

KlUUgdL — Taluk in Timkir District, Mysore. Area, 261 square 
miles, of which 94 are cultivated; pop. (1871), 85,66r, including 
4418 Muhammadans, 33 Jains, and 44 Christians; land revenue 
(i874-,7s), exclusive of water rates, or as. 6d. per cultivated 

acre. \ 

KunigdL — Municipal town in Tumkdr District, Mysore. Lat 13“ 
i' 40" N.j-long. 77° 4' lo" E. ; 23 miles south by road from Tdmkdr. 
Pop. (1871), 3355; municipal revenue (1874-75), £^1 \ rate of taxa- 
tion, 5d. per head. The fort is said to have been founded by a local 
chief in 1290. A large tank has been constructed from the junction of 
three hill streams. In recent years, a low type of fever has made the 
place very unhealthy. There is an important establishment for breed- 
ing horses for the Mysore silUddrs, Headquarters of a taluk of the 
same name. 

Kuiyah. — Municipality in Gujrat District, Punjab. Lat 32® sr' 45" 
N., long. 74” 1’ E- J pop, (1868), 5975, consisting of 1726 Hin'^us, 3852 
Muhammadaps, 332 Sikhs, and 45 ‘others.’ Distant from Gujrat 7 
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miles ■ north-west. Agricultural and local trading centre. Municipal 
revenue in 1875-76, or 3d. per head of population (5354) within 

municipal limits. 

Kll]\jpurd. — Municipal town in Karnal District, Punjab. Lat. 29* 
43' N., long. 77® 7' 15" E. j pop. (1868), 5163, consisting of 2000 Hindus, 
2737 Muhammadans, and 426 ‘others.’ Distant from Karndl 10 miles 
north-east Residence of a distinguished Muhammadan family, whose 
head dnjoys the revenues of the neighbourhood as jdgir^ and bears the 
title of Nawdb, with jurisdiction as honorary magistrate on his own 
estates. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ^£150, or 7d. per head of popu- 
lation (5048) within municipal limits. 

Kun-pyeng. — Revenue circle in the Le-myet-hna township, Bassein 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, loi square miles. 
Towards the west, the country is a mass of forest-covered hills, gradually 
rising into the Arakan Mountains. Pop, (1876), 6513; gross revenue, 
;^i 7 S 4 . 

Kiin-rwa-leng. — Revenue circle in Prome District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Includes the five old village tracts of Kdn-rwa-leng, 
Hpo-goung, Lek-khup-peng, Mya-nva, and Nga-pat Pop. (1876), 
1858; gross revenue, ^425. 

Kunsd,. — ^To.wn in Rai Bareli District, Oudh. Lat. 26* 20' 15" n., 
long. 81* 3'55 "e.j pop. (1869), 5352 Hindus, 129 Musalmdns — total, 
548 r, residing in 870 houses. 

Kuntharii. — One of the petty States of Jhaldwar, in Kathidwdr, 
Bombay, It consists of 2 villages, with 5 independent tribute-payers. 
The revenue was estimated at j£^io49 in 1876; and ;;^r49 is paid as 
tribute to the British Government, and ;^2o to the Gdekwdr of 
Baroda. 

Elintiydlia. — ^Town in the State of Jundgarh in Kdthidwdr, Bombay. 
Lat. fii" 38' N., long. 70® 10' E. ; pop, (1872), 9878. 

Kiinur. — Mountain peak and town in the District of the Nflgiri Hills, 
Madras. — See COONOOR. y 

Kupili. — Small town and seaport in Chipurupalle /d/u/i, Vizaga- 
patara District, Madras, Lat. i8“ ro'. 30'' n., long, 83“ 52' 40" e. ; 
pop. (t87i), 2293; number of houses, 564. Salt station, yielding a 
revenue of about ;;^r 5,000 per annum, 

Kurdi. — North-western /a/isR or revenue Subdivision of Sdgar 
(Saugor) District, Central Provinces. Pop. (1872), 110,586, residing in 
484 villages or townships and 17,768 houses, on an area of 936 square 
miles. 

Eurdi. — ^Town in Sdgar (Saugor) District, Central Provinces. Lat. 
■24® 2' 30" N., long. 78° 22' 30" E. j 32 miles north-west of Sdgar. 
From the Gaulfs it passed to the Muhammadan rulers at Delhi, of 
whom Aurangzeb united the J/argand of Kurdi with that of Garold, and 
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gave them in ylh,’//* to a Dingi chief, ivlio built the fort. In 1753, 
Ciovind Pandit, on behalf of the Pcslmd, took poisesaion of Kuril He 
enlarged the fort, and dug a large well ssithin it ; and built on its south- 
west side a temple, still in good preservation, isolating the whole by 
water from a lake he had cacavateti The fort consists of round towers 
connected by curtain walH, and encloses t r acres. Wiibin it stands 
the fa/tsU court-house, also built by Govind Pandit In 18 rS, Kuril 
formed jjart of tite country ceded by the Peshw.i to die British. In 
July 1S57, the Rija of Bh.!npur invented Kunii, on which the icthiUddf 
surrenderetl the fort and joined the rebels. They held the pLicc till 
February tSaS, when Sir Hugh Roac defeated the RaJ.i of Bhiiipur at 
Barodli Nawantigar. The ravages of the rebels greatly depressed the 
country' round Kuril ; but since the new settlement, marked improve- 
ment has taken place. 'Hie town is well laid out, with wide latrects, 
chielly built in 1S52, and substantia! houses. North of the fort are 
some b.ind5ome Hindu temples. Large quantities of cattle .irc brought 
to the weekly markets, chielly from the Native State of Gwalior; and 
the whole of the meat supplied by the commissariat to die European 
troops at Sagar, Jabalpur (Jubbulporc), and Nowgong conies from 
Kuril The town has a police station-house, a post office, and 3 
schools, two being for girls. Pop. (1877), .J96s, chiefly Dingis, a class 
of agricultural Rijputs. 

Kuram.— A District of AfghJnistin, consisting of the valley of the 
river KuRiVSi as far as British territory. The length of this District is 
about <jo miles, and its breadth varies from 3 to 10 miles. 

The scenery is u.vccedingly line, and in some places grand, the Sufed 
Koh foniiing a magniiicent background to a picture of quiet beauty. 
The Kurani river runs through green fields and sunny orchards, and 
numerous villages dot the plain. The principal spur from the Sufed 
Koh range is the Peiwdr ridge, which runs south and divides into two 
branches, one of which is parallc! to the Kuram. The other rivers of 
this District .are the Hariab, Kcria, Mangal, Ahmad Khel, Kirmnn, and 
Karaman.a. The chief tribes inhabiting the Kuram valley are die Ban- 
gash, Tiirf, Jdji, and Mangal. The tiro last, who ore semi-independent, 
inhabit the upper portion of the District towards the crest of the Peiwar 
Kotal, and on the south of Chamkani. The numbers of these tribes 
are thus estimated : — 

Mangals, ... at 3 , 000 figbtuig men, by Lunuden. 

Jajjs, * . . 800 „ ,, 

Kangosh, . . . „ 5,620 . „ by Eduardcs. 

Tuih, . . . ,,5.000 „ „ 

Total, . . 19,4:0 (iglUtng men. 

The tot.al number of inhabitants has been estimated at 77,680, and the 
villages at 36. 
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The chief crops of Kurarri are rice, cotton, barley, and jodr. Apples, 
pomegranates, melons, quinces, and otlier fruits are also grown. Water 
is abundant everywhere, and irrigation is rendered easy by the presence 
of the Kuram and the numerous hill torrents which feed it. All the 
irrigated lands in the District lie close to the banks of the Kuram ; 
and whenever these fields are flooded, it is a common practice to plant 
rows' of willows as thickly as they will stand, and keep them cut down 
to 2 or 3 feet in height for some years. These spreading form a com- 
plete barrier, which in ordinary floods catches and retains rich deposits 
of alluvial soil, on which, as soon as it is dry, a crop is sown, while each 
succeeding flood only adds to the depth of the deposit. Thus the 
cultivator only loses one crop, and in a very few years regains a fine 
field supported on a living wall of willows. 

The slopes of the Safed Koh range are clothed with pine forests, 
and the timber is floated down the Kuram to Bannu for the use of the 
British Forest Department. 

The Kuram formed the scene of General Roberts' brilliant victory 
at Peiwar Kotdl in the early part of the late Afghdn campaign (De- 
cember 1878), and its northern boundary was the starting-point from 
which that officer advanced on Kdbul to avenge the murder of Sir 
Louis Cavagnari in the autumn of 1879. At the -close of the occu- 
pation of Kdbul in 1880, the Kuram valley, up to the eastern slopes 
of the Peiwar Kotdl, was left in the independent occupation of its 
Turi (Shid) tribesmen ; the western slopes from that point reverting to 
Afghdnistdi]. 

Kuram. — River in Bannu District, Punjab (Panjdb) ; rises in the 
Safi^d Koh Mountains beyond the frontier, and, before reaching British 
territory,, waters the fertile Kuram valley in the Independent hills. 
Along its course lies the famous pass of the same name, leading to 
Kdbul The river enters Bannu District at its north-west corner, 5 
miles from the cantonment' and civil station; and finally falls into, the 
Indus some 4 miles south of Isdkhel, after receiving the waters, of the 
Tochi a few miles east of Lakki, in lat 32’ 37' n., and long. .71“ 22' e. 
The rich deposits brought down by the Kuram render its stream 
peculiarly valuable for agricultural purposes, but very unwholesome 
for drinking. The Bannuchis, however, draw their whole domestic 
supply from this source. Immediately below the hills, boulders 
line the shallow bed; farther- down, the stream cuts itself a deep 
channel through the yielding banks of day; while near the Indus 
it loses its force, and widens out oyer a spreading and ill-defined 
basin. Here it becomes useful for inigation, and a large area is 
constantly flooded by means of side-cuts ; so much so that but little 
water reaches the Indus, except during the rainy season. The depth 
varies from 2 feet in the dry montlis to 6 or 7 feet in the flood?. No 
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bridge crosses the Kurarn, but it may be forded almost everyavhere, 
except after very heavy rains. In parts, hosvever, quicksands render 
the passage dii&cult or dangerous. Bannu District owes almost all its 
fertility to the Kuram and its tributary the Gambila. Area annually 
irrigated, about 60,000 acres. 

Surara. — ^Town in Hamirpur District, North-Western Provinces. 
Pop. (1872), 4897. Lies on the Kilpi road, 10 miles west of the civil 
station. Police station, post office, village school. Considerable trade 
in grain, cotton, and the scarlet al dye. 

Kurdlili. — Town in Mainpuri District, North-Western Provinces, 
Pop. {1872), 4071, consisting of 3012 Hindus and 1059 Muhammadans. 
Situated on the road from Mdinpurl to Etah, r4 miles north of the former 
station. Open and well-built modem town, owing its rise to the grow- 
ing prosperity of the Rdjd and his family, who have a handsome 
mansion with gardens and other surroundings in its midst. Four 
mosques, 9 Hindu temples, the most striking built by the present Rajd, 
W'ith rest-house for pilgrims attached. Post office, police station, tahsili 
school. The Rdjd takes great interest in education, especially of 
females, and docs much to encourage improvements in the town. 
Local family of oculists have a high reputation for the cure of cataract. 

Kuraana. — Pargand of Sltapur District, Oudh. Area, 46 square 
miles, or 29,324 acres, of which 17,314 are cultivated, 6697 cultivable, 
3469 mudfi, and 2844 uncultivable and waste. Pop. (1869), 14,807, 
viz. 14,484 Hindus and 323 Muhammadans. Incidence of land tax, 
2S. o^d. per acre of total area, 2s. sJd. per acre of assessed area, 
3s. 2§d. per acre of cultivated area. Of the 51 villages comprising the 
pargand, 32 are held by Janwdr Rdjputs, 10 by Muhammadans, 3 by 
Kdyasths, and 2 by Gosains, while the remaining 4 are newly formed 
grants. The pargand w'as formerly occupied by Pdsis, who were driven 
out by an invasion of Janwdr Rdjputs 400 years ago, whose descendants 
still, own the greater port of the pargand, 

Klirgf. — Province of Southern Indio . — Sa CooRC. 

Kurha Eeshupur (or Dars/iannagar). — Town in Faizdbdd (Fyz- 
dbdd) l 5 istrict, Oudh; situated 4 miles from Faizdbdd town, on the 
road to Akbarpur. Pop. (1869), 2730, viz. 2372 Hindus and 358 
Muhammadans. 

Eurhurbaree. — Coal-field |n Hazdribdgh District, Sengal . — Sfe 

KARHARBARr, 

Kuriviknlam. — Town ''in Sankaranaiandkoil tdiuk, Tinnevelli 
District, Madras. Lat. 9* 10' 30" N., long. 77" 42' E. ; pop. (1871), 
6267 ; number of houses, 1323. 

Eurla. — ^Town in Tanna District, Bombay. 

Eanuatlir. — ^Town in Travancore State, Madras. Lat 9* 4' n., 
long. 76° 43' '30" E. 
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Kumool. — District and town, jMadras . — See Karnul. 

Kurpa. — District and town in Madras . — See Cuddapah, 

Kurracliee. — District tahsil and town, Sind . — See Karachi. 

Kursanda. — Town in Muttra (Mathura) District, North-Western 
Provinces. Lat. 27“ 23' 30" n., long. 78’ 3' 51" e. ; pop. (1872), 7145. 
•Lies on the Agra and Aligarh road, 8 miles north of the Jumna. Prin- 
cipal inhabitants and landowners, Jats and Brdhmans. 

Kursat. — ^Town in Unao District, Oudh; situated 10 miles north of 
Safipur, and 4 miles north of Asiwdn town. Lat. 26“ 52' 10" n., long. 80* 
27' 10" E. Pop. (1869), Hindus, 3719; Muhammadans, 1654; total, 
S373j dwelling in 1091 mud houses. Vernacular school ; weekly market, 
with sales averaging ^223 a year. Founded by one Kuds-ud-din, in 
the reign of Eabar, the previous inhabitants, a tribe called Shahids, 
being expelled and their village laid in ruins. The descendants of the 
conquerors still hold the land. 

Eursat Ealdn. — ^Town in Hardoi District, Oudh ; situated near the 
right bank of the Sai, 9 miles north-east from Malldnwdn. A fine 
village with a population (1S69) of 2688, chiefly Kanaujia Brahmans. 

, Bi-weekly market Held by the Thatheras till about the middle of the 
1 2th century, when a body of Kurmis drove them out Their descendants 
still hold the village. 

Elirseli. — ^Town in Hardoi District, Oudh ; situated a little off the 
Pihdni road, ii miles north of Hardoi. Pop. (1869), 2898, mostly 
Pdsis. Said to have been founded about 400 years ago by Diwdn Sinh 
and Jagat Sinh, Chamdr Gaurs, the descendants of Kuber Sdh, the con- 
queror of the Thatheras. 

Ettrseong. — Village in Darjiling District, Bengal . — See Karsiang. 

EursL — Rargand of Bdra Binki District, Oudh. Area, 89 square 
miles, of which 47 are cultivated. Pop. (1869), 37,459, viz. 30,966 
Hindus and 6493 Muhammadans. Land revenue assessment, ; 

average incidence, 2s. 7id. per acre of total area, 3s. per acre of 
assessed area, 4s. lo^d. per acre of cultivated area. Number of 
villages, 91 ; principally owned by Sayyids and Rdjputs. / 

Eursi. — ^Town in above par^and, Bdra Bdnki District, pudh; 18 
miles from Bdra Bdnki town. Pop. (1869), 3650, of whom 'more than 
half are Musalmdns. Police station; Government school; registration 
office; post office. Weaving and cotton-cleaning trades flourish, but 
no bdzdr is held here. Crossed by two roads — one running north from 
Lucknow, which passes on to Mahmuddbdd and Biswdn in Sitapur 
District ; and the other west from Bdra Bdnki, which joins the imperial 
road from Lucknow to Sftdpur. The town has long belonged to 
Musalmdn proprietors ; but it is said to have been built by two Bhars, 
Khushdl and Mithdn, one of whom gave his name to JCursi, and the 
other to the village of Mithdn, some 4 miles cast of it. ' 
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Kurtkoti. — ^Town in the Gadag Subdivision of Dhdnvdr District, 
Bombay; situated 25 miles east of Habli, in lat. 15' 45' k., and long. 
75* 4' E. Pop. (1872), 5901. 

Euruda-mdie (or Ktidu~male, ‘Hill of Assembly’), — HillinKoldt 
District, Mysore. Lat, 13" 12' N., long, 78* 25’ e, ; 3312 feet above 
sea level. At the foot are the ruins of several large temples, with 
sculpture ascribed to Jakanchari, but apparently restored at a later date. 
The principal are those of Someswara and Ganesha. 

Eurukshetra. — Holy tract and place of pilgrimage in Uraballa 
(Ambdld) District, Punjab; embracing the country lying around the 
town of Thanesar as a centre. The name derives its origin from Kuru, 
father of Santanu, great-grandfather of the heroes who figure in the 
Mahdbh&rata. Kuru became an ascetic upon the banks of the holy 
lake south of Thaneswar ; but the limits of the sacred tract cannot be 
exactly ascertained. According to popular belief, the Kurukshetra 
embraces 360 places of pilgrimage, and extends as far as the town of 
Jfnd, 64 miles from Thaneswar; though General Cunningham believes 
that modern Brdhmans have unduly enlarged its boundaries to gratify 
the Sikh Rdjd of JInd, whose territories are thus included within the 
holy borders. Whatever be the precise extent of the sacred tract, it is 
certain that the strip of country between the Saroswati (Sarsuti) and the 
Ghaggar (the Saraswati and Drishadvatiof the Sanskrit epics) formed the 
original home of the Hindu faith, the earliest settlement of the Aryan 
colonists in India. Here their religion first assumed its present form ; 
and therefore the Kurukshetra and the river Saraswati still attract wor- 

I 

shippers from the remotest parts of Bengal. The to^vns of Thaneswar 
and Fihoia are the chief centres of pilgrimage, but minor shrines 
line the bank of the river for many miles. At Thaneswar, as many as 
100,000 persons still assemble on the occasion of an eclipse, and treble 
that number bathe annually in a tank filled from the SarsutL The great 
conflict between the Pdndavas and the Kauravas was fought out in 
the surrounding country; and 'CanMahiblidrata keeps alive the memory 
of all the most famous scenes in the minds of Hindu votaries, who 
regard the Kurukshetra as the Holy Land of their religion. Modem 
sanitary regulations have, however, somewhat diminished the number 
of pilgrims. 

Eurundwdd. — Native State^ with a to^vn of the same name, 
within the British Political Agency of the Southern Marhattd country. 
This State at present consists of two Divisions, one belonging to the elder 
ruler of Kurundwdd, and the other to the younger chiefs. The former 
comprises groups of villages situated along the Kistna river, enclosed 
within the Kolhdpur, Sangli, and Miidj States, and the British Districts 
of Satara, Belgdum, and Kanara. The latter includes two 'dusters of 
villages-^ne close to and for the most part to the south of Belgdum ; 
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and the other bounded by the Akalkot State on the north-west and 
south, by Sholipur District on the west, and by the Nizam’s Dominions 
on the east The elder chiefs estate contains an area of 182 square 
miles, and a population (1872) of 39,420 persons. The staple products are 
millet, rice, wheat, gram, and cottoa Coarse country cloth and articles 
of native female apparel are the principal manufactures. The Kurundwdd 
State was a grant made before 1772 by the Peshwi to a member of the 
Patwardhan family, on condition of military service. In i8iz, the 
State was divided, a half-share being given by the Peshwa to Gaufat 
Rdo, the nephew of Nil Kant Riio, the original grantee. In 1854, a 
further division of Kurundwdd ivas effected by the British Government 
between Raghunith Rio and his two younger brothers, Viniyak Rio 
and Trimbak Rao. The latter dying in 1869 without male issue, part of 
his share was bestowed on the two younger chiefs, and the rest reverted 
to the elder chief. The present (1876-77) senior chief is Chintiman 
■ Rio Raghunith, a Hindu of the Brihman caste. He is hventy-seven 
years of age, and administers his estate in person. He is a first-class 
sarddr^ and has power to try his own subjects for capital offences 
without the express permission of the Political Agent. He enjoys an 
estimated gross revenue of ;i^io,ooo, and maintains a military force of 
268 men. His family hold a samd of adoption, and the succession 
follows the rule of primogeniture. The share of the younger chiefs 
contains an area of 114 square miles, and a population (1872) of 30,251 
persons. The arrangement entered into by the senior branch is con- 
■ sidered as binding upon the younger chiefs. The total yearly tribute 
received by the British Government from Kurundwad amounts to ;^96r. 
The present (1876-77) head of the younger chiefs is Ganpat Rio Harihar, 
a Hindu of the Brihman caste. He is thirty-nine years of age, and 
administers the estate in person. He maintains a military force pf 
304 men, and has an estimated gross revenue of ;^io,283. The town 
of Kurundwid, the residence of the representatives of both branches, 
lies in lat. 16" 41' N., and long. 74° 38' E., and contains a population 
(1872) of 7860. 

Knrwii. — One of the States in the Bhopal Agency, under the 
Central India Agency and the Government of India. Lat 23° 21' to 
24* 14' N., and long. 77’ 26' to 78* 20' e. The State lies on the river 
Betwa, between S^gar (Saugor) and Sironcha. Chief products are 
opium and grain. The town of Kurwm is situated in lat 24° 7' n., and 
long. 78” 5' E. The Nawdb of KunvAi, Muhammad Najaf Khdn, was 
born about 1824. The founder of the principality was an Afghdn 
adventurer, named Muhammad Dalel Khdn. He first entered the 
service of the Rajd of Datia, and aftenvards, about 1726, that of the 
Rdjd of Bdsoda. By dint of his valour, he became commandant of 
the Bdsoda troops ; and, on the death of the chief of Kurw^i, he seized 
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tJut U'-riitkifV, .iud t!ic fort ui KurA-ii. iJiittn;; Oio clt.>;linc ui she 
Muj;h.i! l*)tn|nri'i ti>v .‘'i.Uc: itic;o-ijs;d ;;rv.itJr In Cfsn-Itlcr.i'ii'n Aixt] jjhj. 
•.{•efity. 'rhe Chief rcnticrcU U‘ lleJitul Ciwhiar.I in 

.iml in c«nic<\«v'nttt vaifetevl >cs\;tcly .itieJAAfd* the cnirtity «l ti.e 
^^ltIulU^; iu lot.'i, lie ajiiiltetl to the |JrhI.!i Re-itleiil at eVr 

which w.Ij a<,no!*li;d, and Uicr.i.viof.v..r.l lie rtJiwIncd undiv- 
tiirhvd in hu po'-.e^ioJi'i, 'U.c nre-t of the Ssaji: ii .ih-ou: i;6i>.(iwe 
inile.i, with a c-linutcd in tS;5 at the cc'* cnee in 

tlic xnijc }car at-yu: X*«*^.cso. The N'av\Jli keej ^ uj> a force of^o 
lnjr.ic and 150 in!',ii‘.:ry. 

Kusbhadrd. — A d.i-*t.nc dLuUnitary of the KoyiJihai tr.uvth of the 
^tah.uudi, v.hh'l^ after tiitovdnj; «tf a htar.ch, the 1 ’r.ichi, falU Into 
the Hay uf Ikn/.d.t little vjuthufthc Kan.u.tk tetuide, in laL 19' 51' N,, 
and !on^’. 86* 4' lu 

Kushtid.“--.Snhdii i lion tif N'jdi>,t r>i.ltia, Ilcn.^jl !at:. 

-•4* tj ainl luM^. JJ.i* 47* to 89* S4 45' i- j area 587 siiuare 

tniJc,', with 85^ tilLiitCi or lown<, 63 ,c‘i 6 hoii^o, and .1 i-'OjiUlalion 
of 387,874. >l«Ii.iinnud.tti ^ 551, jaa, or 64'.3 j-cr rent.; Hir.dui, 
o 5 ’‘ cent.; Cbmtian-.. 105; * other 36.); lou!, 
387,874, t!r, 186,337 nt.-Uc'» and aot,347 fem.i!e^ The ir.o5l densely 
(iu{>ul.ited Subdivision in the Distnet, the avct.i,^e dc.nsiiy hein^ 6Ct 
ireraotu JH-T .sciu-itc tnilc, or t to every ‘97 of an .-utc ; vilbgcs jier 
S'ltMte Jiiiic, I ‘45; jicrions imr vilbite, 435; houvcj |.er s^juate niiJc, 
tiO; iK-tion'! jier house, 5*7. Thi> Syhdivision coinprUcs" the 6 lolice 
circles of I).iu!.Uimr, NioAM, Kiishtlf, Kunuirkhdlt, Hh.iluka, 

and lllndulU. In 1870*71, it cotvtarned a revenue and nujjisteriai 
courts, a rcijulu jxdice force of S6 men, besides a village watch 
nunil^'ring 89a ; ca>t of Subdivi$tunal administration, ^543;. 

' Kuahtid. — Munici]i.il town and hcr.d(itutters of the above Sub* 
divjdon and of a police circle {fKJnJ) in Nadiya district, Ilcngal; 
situated on the fi,;ht bank of the Hadmi or G.inges. lait. sj* 54’ 55" 
N., Ion::. S9* 10' s’* 1% I’oi). (rSya), Himliii, jbSr; .Muliamiiudan.,, 
549.;; (ShiislLins, 69 ; total, 9a45, via. 4C74 imtlea ami 4571 fcmalea. 
Municipal income (tS76‘77), ^279 ; rale of municipal taxation, 6 Jd. 
lier hc.ad. The pristripal se,U of river trade in the District, and an 
important sUitiun on the iCastern Henga) Railway. Until the extension 
of the line to GoJl.mda in 1S70, Kushti .1 vvms the terminus of the 
raihv.ay, anti die chief landing-place for jute anrl other products of 
Kastern IJeiigaL The silting up of the river, and the e,xtonaion of the 
line eastwards down the Ganges to Gtdhtnda in Fartdpur District, h.as 
removed much of the trathe of Kushiii to the new terminus. 

Kusi (Acen). ~~ Kiver of Northern liengat, rising among die 
Nepal Iliiiidbya’i in lat. eS' 25' and long. S6* it' K. It first 
takes a course south-west for about 60 miles, tlicn south and south- 
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east for i6o more, during' which it receives on its left bank its two 
great tributaries the Aran and Tambar. It leaves the mountains in 
lat 26* 45' N., and long. 87* '13' e., in a series of cataracts and rapids, 
and after a southerly course touches upon British territory in the 
extreme north-west of Bhdgalpur District, at which point it is a 
large river nearly a mile wide. It here assumes the character of a 
deltaic stream, and runs a direct southerly course, with many bifurca- 
tions and interfacings, till, after receiving another considerable tributary 
on its left bank, the Ghugri, it finally falls into the right bank of the 
Ganges in lat. 35” 22' 15" N-, and long. 87“ 19' E., after a total course of 
about 325 miles. The Kusl is remarkable for the rapidity of its stream, 
the dangerous and uncertain nature of its bed, but chiefly for its 
constant westerly movement The river in the early part of the i8th 
century passed below Purniah town, but it has since worked westwards 
across some 25 miles of country, as indicated by now deserted channels, 
to its present line. Owing to these characteristics, its navigation is at 
all times of the year a matter of much difficulty. The channels of deep 
water are constantly changing, new ones being yearly opened up, and 
old ones choked by vast sandbanks. The bed of the river is full of 
sunken trees or snags. Owing to the great velocity of the current, 
boats have frequently to wait several days for a favourable wind to 
' help them up particular reaches of the river. They require to be pre- 
ceded by a regular pilot, who goes some distance in advance, and 
selects the channel to be followed. The river is navigable all the year 
round by boats of from 25 to 30 tons burden j and as far as the Nepdl 
frontier, by boats of 9* or 10 tons. According to a Hindu legend, this 
river is Kausiki, the daughter of Kusik Rdjd, King of Gadhi. Although , 
the daughter of a Kshattriya, she was the wife of a Brdhman; and' on ' 
giving birth to a son, who preferred the warlike exploits of his motheris 
race to the sacred duties of , his father, she became changed intq^a 
river. 

Kusi^d. — ^The more southerly of the two branches of the Surind or 
Bardk river in Sylhet District, Assam. The point of bifurcation is at 
the village of Banga on the Cachar boundary. The Kusidrd quickly 
loses its identity by bifurcating in its turn into two large streams, known 
as the Bardk and Bibidnl, which ultimately reunite in the south-west of 
Sylhet District, and, after rejoining the main stream, contribute to make 
up the estuary of the Meghnd. The various portions of this river are 
navigable throughout the year by boats of 4 tons burtlien. 

Kussowlee. — ^Town and cantonment in Simla District, Punjab. — 
Kasauli. 

Kutabdid. — Island and lighthouse off the coasts of Chittagong, 
Bengal. This and the neighbouring island of Maskh'dl bear a great 
resemblance both in character and general appearance to the Gangetic 
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SuNDARDAXS. The island has lately been nearly abandoned by its 
inhabitants, owing to its liability to incursions of the sea. Lighthouse 
situated on the west of the island; lat si * 52' 30" k,, long. 91" 53' e. 

Kutabn&gQf. — ^'I’own in Sitapur District, Oudh; situated on the 
high-road to Sitapur, 18 miles west of Sitdpur town. Pop. (1S69), 2256. 
Bi-weekly market j vernacular school 

Kutabpur. — Village in ^^^dnapu^ District, Bengal. The site of a 
considerable fair held in April or M.iy in honour of the goddess 
Brdhmani, which lasts for eight days. 

Kutch. — State in Bombay - — &£ CuTCif. 

Euthdr. — One of the Punjab Hill States, under the political super- 
intendence of the Government of the Punjab. Lat 30* 55' 30" to 
31* 1' 30" N., and long. 76* 57' to 77* i' e. The area of the State is 
about 20 square miles, with a population estimated in 1S75 at about 
4000. The founder of the State is said to have come from tiie Jammu 
liills, and conquered it at a date unknown. In 1S15, when the 
Gdrkhas were driven out of this country, the Chief was replaced by the 
British, on the usual conditions of feudal service The present Rdnd of 
Kuthdr is Jdi Chand, a Rdjput, bom about 1845. Thu family suIH-y is 
Chand, The revenue was estimated in 1875 at about ;^5oo ; an annual 
tribute of j^ioo is paid to the British Government 

Entiddi — Pass in the Western Ghdts, Malabar District, Madras. 
Lat II* 41' to II* 43' ' 4 S" and long. 75* 49' 30" to 75* 52' 15" e. 
Leading from Kummbrandd fa/id into the Wyndd ; steep, and only 
practic.nble for foot-passengers and beasts of burdca 

Eutosan. — State, Mahi Kdnta, Bombay. — StS Katosan. 

, Eutru. — The largest Chiefship in Bastar, Central Provinces. 

•Bounded on the north and west by the river Indravati, and comprising 
• f.50 poor villages, scattered over a wild country covering an area of 
1 000 squ.are miles. The chief is a Gond. 

Euttalam. — ^Town in Tinnevelli . District, Madnas . — See Court- 
ALLAjj.^ 

Euvam {Coeum ). — River of Chengalpat District, Madras. Lat 
13* i' 30" to 13“ 4' 10" N., and long. 79" 48' to 80® 20' e. Notable 
. only as being the stream on which the Citv of Madras stands. It 
flows from’ a tank in the Kanchipur fdluA, and in the upper portion of 
its course 'it is utilized for irrigation; but within Madras municipal 
limits it is little more than a large open sewer. 

Eweng-bouk-gyl. — Revenue circle in the Myoung-mya township, 
Bassein District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 350 square miles, 
comprising that.jportion of the delta of the Irawadi (Irrawaddy) between 
the Rwe and the Pj-a-ma-law rivere. The whole may be considered as 
formed of pure alluvial deposit The country as far north as the Kdtko ' 
channel is low; and intersected by tidal creeks ; the coast-line is flat. 
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sandy, and bordered with narrow pluns a quarter to half a mile in 
width. No roads, but water communication excellent. Pop. (1876), 
2432, chiefly fishermen j gross revenue (of which one-third is the pro- 
duce of the fishery and net tax), ;^i338. 

Kweng’-da-la. — ^Revenue circle in Shwe-gyeng District, Tenasserim 
pivision, British Burma. Area, 80 square miles. Numerous fisheries ; 
manufacture of pottery at Pii-zwon-myoung. Pop. (1876), 7793, mainly 
Burmese; gross revenue, 

Kweng-gouk. — Revenue circle in the Ut-hpo township of Henzada 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Hilly in the west, and covered 
with forests containing teak, pyeng-gado, and other valuable timber 
trees. Pop. (1S76), 13,731 ; gross revenue, 

Kweng-hla. — Revenue circle in the Tha-boung township, Bassein 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Towards the west, the country 
is occupied by the well-wooded spurs and eastern slopes of the Arakan 
Yoma range. Pop. (1876), 4564; gross revenue, 

Kwon-daw. — ^Revenue circle in Henzada District, Pegu Division, 
British Burmx It now includes Reng-daw and Re-dweng-hla. Pop. 
(1876), 3851 ; gross revenue, £g(> 6 . 

Kwon-kliyaa-giin.T-Village in the Angyf township, Rangoon Dis- 
trict, Pegu Division, British Burma. Pots, used in the manufacture of 
salt, are made here in considerable quantities. Pop. (1877), with the 
adjacent hamlet of Taw-pa-lwai, 1233. 

Kwon-kliyoillig. — Revenue circle in the Re-gyi township, Bassein 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma Pop. (1876), 2049 ; gross 
revenue, ^475. 

Kwon-raik. — Revenue circle in Amherst District, Tenasserim-' 
Division,. British Burma An e.xtensive alluvial plain, with a total area 
of 6452 acres, or little over 10 square miles. Small manufacture of salt.' 
Pop. (1876), 1116 ; land revenue, £s^Z, and capitation tax, 

KwOB-un. — Revenue circle in the Tha-ga-ra township, Toung-gmi 
District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma Hilly and forest-clad 
towards the east. Pop. (1876), 3711 ; gross revenue, ■ 

Kwon-lin. — ^Revenue circle in Thayet township, Thayet' District,' •. 
Pegu Division, British Burma Area, 8 square miles. Products— '' 
• cotton, sesamum, rice, maize, etc. Pop. (1876), 5727 ; gross revenue, 
£(>!(>■ 

Kya-eng. — Revenue circle in the north-eastern township of Tavoy 
District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma Area, 24 square miles. . 
Chief products, rice and dorian fruit (Durio Zibethinus), Pop. (1876), , 
2703 ; gross revenue, ;^682. < 

Kya-gan. — Revenue circle in the Moung-mya township, Bassein •’ 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma Area, in square miles.' An 
' out-crop of limestone, rising into small hills, occupies the whole of the 
VOL. V. 21 
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northern and central portions. Pop. (1876), 4833, chiefly fishermen and 
nga-pi (nga-pee) makers ; gross revenue, ■ ■ 

Eyaik'lltl-yo. — A peak, 3650 feet high, on the crest of the main 
dividing range' between the rivers Tsit-toung and Salwi'n, in British 
Burma. Its most remarkable features are the numerous granitoid 
boulders scattered about the summit, some being balanced in a marvel- 
lous manner on the most prominent rocks. On the more striking of 
these, pagodas have been built, among which the Kyaik-hti-yo-ga-le and 
the Kyaik-htl-yo are the principal The latter, about 13 feet high, is 
built on a huge egg-shaped boulder perched on the apex of a shelving 
and tabular rock, which it actually overhangs by nearly one half Pious 
Buddhists believe that the pagoda is retained in its position solely by 
the power of the hair of Buddha or Gautama enshrined in it This 
relic is fabled to have been given to a hermit living on the mountain 
by Buddha himself 

Kyaik-hto. — Revenue circle in Tsit-toung Subdivision, Shwe-gj-eng 
District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Area, 70 square miles ; 
pop. (1876), 7329; gross revenue, ^^2133. 

Kyaik-hto. — ^Revehue circle in Shwe-gj*eng District, British Burma. 
— Si £ Bhilexg Kvaik-hto. 

Kyaik-hto. — ^Town in "the Kyaik-hto BhMeng township, Shwe-g)'eng 
District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Lat. i 3 * K., long. 96” 
50' E. Headquarters of Tsit-toung Subdivision; centre of a busy 
trade in cattle, unhusked rice, betel-nuts, fish, salt, piece-goods, cotton 
twist, and hardware. Court and circuit houses, police station, and 
good market. Pop. (1876}, 2040 ; local revenue (1S76), in addition to 
"^perial taxes, ^^244. 

\Eyaik-ka\ 7 . — ^Revenue circle in the Tha-htdn township of Amherst 
Dib^ct, Tenasserim Division, British Butmx Stretches from the 
Maimban Hills westwards to the Bbi-leng river; and consists of a fertile 
alluvia^ plain liable to inundation from the overflow of the.Bhf-leng 
during t^e rains, in spite of the protective works erected of .late years. 
Pop. (1878), 3336, mainly Talaings and Karengs. 

Eyaik-kha-mi. — ^Small circle in the Wa-kha-rii township, Amherst 
District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Lies between the rivers 
Sal win and^^Wa-kha-r\i on the one side and the sea on the other; and 
consists pardy of an alluvial plain, partly of uplands, with a laterite soil, 
well adapted, for gardens. Pop. (1876), 3436 ; land revenue, ^^185, 
and capitation tax, ;^3i8. 

Kyaik-kouk,;— A pagoda standing on the Than-Iyeng Kiin-dan, or 
stretch of low lat'^iite hills, which extend from Than-lyeng, or Syriam, 
to Kyouk-tan in British Burma. This pagoda, 131- feet in height and 
1200 feet in circumference at the base, is constructed almost entirely of 
large blocks oriaterite. It was built to enshrine two hairs, locally 
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supposed to have been, given by Buddha himself to a hermit on the 
Martaban Hills, who afterwards presented them in 580 b.c. to Ze-ya- 
the-na, King of Than-lyeng. In 223 B.C., eight Rahanda or Buddhist 
monks visited Than-lyeng, bringing as offerings to Baw-ga-the-na, the 
last independent sovereign, a bone of Buddha’s forehead and a tooth, 
qne of which relics was enshrined in Than-lyeng by the pious monarch. 

Eyaik-ma-raw. — Large revenue circle in Amherst District, Tenas- 
serim Division, British Burma, lying behveen the Attaran river on the 
east and the Toung-gnyo chain on the west. Area, 28,723 acres, or 
nearly 45 square miles. Consists chiefly of extensive plains, intersected 
by water-courses, and becoming, after a heavy rainfall, an inland sea. 
Pop. (1876), 2043 j revenue, and capitation tax, ;^2o8. 

Eyaik-pa-ran. — ^Revenue circle in Amherst District, Tenasserim 
Division, British Burma. The earth from which pots for salt-boiling 
are manufactured, abounds here. Pop. (1876), 2057, chiefly Talaings ; 

' land revenue, ;^422, and capitation tax, 

Eyaik-than-lan. — ^The chief pagoda in Maulmain, Amherst Dis- 
trict, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Founded 875 A.0. by a 
hermit named Tha-gnya or Thi-la, and supposed to contain one of 
Buddha’s hairs. Height, 152 feet; circumference at base, 377 feet. 

Kyaik-toUHg-lipo. — Revenue circle in the Houng-tha-raw town- 
ship, Amherst District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma Pop. 
(1876), 2349 ; land revenue, ^£^4, and capitation tax, ;^ii2. 

Kyan. — ^Revenue circle in the Meng-ddn township, Thayet District, 
Pegu Division, British Burma; situated among the spurs of the Arakan 
Mountains. Area, 91 square miles, of which 83 are uncultivable • . 
mountain waste. Products — rice, cotton, maize, etc. Pop. (1876), 
2284; land revenue, ;^i52, and capitation tax, ;^i52. / 

Kyan-kheng. — Township in the extreme north of Henzada District, 
Pegu Division, British Burma Lat. 18” ii' to i8“ 30', n., and long. 

94” 56' to 95* 20' E. Extends westwards from the Irawadi (Irrawaddy) 
to the crest of the Arakan Yoraa range, which separates it from Sando- . 
way, a District of Arakan. The greater portion of the country is hilly, -t/ 
ani covered with dense forest. The township is diyided into' 7 revenue 
circles, containing in 1876 a total population of 31,903 persons; gross . 
revenue, ^^7367 ; area under cultivation, 30,266 acres, or nearly 33' 
square miles. 

Eyan-kheng. — ^Town in Henzada District, Pegu Division, British 
Burma ; situated in lat. 18* 19' ir.,‘ and long. 95" 17' £,( on the right 
bank of the Irawadi (Irrawaddy). Headquarters of an' extra-Assistant 
Commissioner; contains a fine market, police station, and Public- •' 
Works Department inspection bungalow. Considerable trade in rice. 

Pop. (1874), 8744 ; local revenue (1876-77), ^£"750. ^ 
Eyan-kheng-myoma.— Revenue circle in Henzada District, Pegu - 
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Division, British Burma. The south and east portions are under rice ; 
the west is hilly and forest-clad. Pop. (1876), 4972 ; gross revenue, 
^^1845. 

Eyat. — ^River in British Burma. — See Toung-gnyo. 

Eyat. — Revenue circle in the Meng-ddn township, Thayet District, 
Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 21 square miles, of which 16 are 
mountainous and uncultivable. Pop. (1876), 1319; gross revenue, 

Eyat-tseng. — Revenue circle in the Mye-bii township, Kyouk-hpyd 
District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Area, 20 square miles ; pop. 
(r876), 2319 ; gross revenue, 

Eyek-ma-ya. — Revenue circle in the Ma-ha-tha-man township, 
Prome District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Rice cultivation exten- 
sively carried on. Pop. (1876), 1572 ; gross revenue, £2^1. 

Eyek-rO; — ^Revenue drde, with an area of 26 square miles, in 
Cheduba Island, Kyouk-hpyd District, Arakan Division, British Burma. 
Near the coast are some petroleum wells ; chief products — rice and 
tobacco. Pop. (1876), 3233 ; gross revenue, £675. 

Eyek-taik. — ^Revenue circle in the Meng-hla township, Henzada 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Low and level country in the 
west, but undulatmg towards the east, with low hills gradually sloping 
up to the Arakan Yoma range. Cutch is manufactured. Pop. (1876), 
7925 ; gross revenue, £1949^ 

'Eyek-taw-pyun.— Revenue circle in Kyouk-hpyd District, Arakan 
Division, British Burma. Formed by a group of islands, 13 square 
miles in extent, and partly under cultivatipn. Pop. (1876), 1543 ; gross 
revenue, ;;^ 536 - 

Eye-3lL — -Revenue circle in Henzada District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Rice cultivation is earned on near the villages, but 
the rest of the circle consists of undulating ground covered with tree 
forest Pop. {1876), 5725 ; gross revenue, ;£'iii9. 

Eye-rek-dweng. — Revenue drcle in the western township of Tavoy 
District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Area, 40 square miles, 
of which about 3 are cultivated. Manufacture, salt. Pop. (1876), 
1218; gross revenue, ;£'44 o. 

Eyien-ta-lL — Revenue circle in the south of Khwa township, 
Sandoway District, Arakan Division, British Burma; now includes 
Kyien-ta-lf-bya. Total area, 390 square miles. Chief products — ^rice 
and sesamum. Pop. (1876), 2082 ; gross revenue, ^^650. 

Eyien-ta-li-re-gyaw. — Revenue circle in the south or Khwa town- 
ship of Sandoway District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Area, 196 
square miles; pop. ^(1876), 1014; gross revenue, ;^279. 

Kyi-thai. — Revenue circle in the Shwe-doung to'^vnship, Prome 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. A generally level country. 
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lying along the left bank of the Irawadi (Irrawaddy). Pop. (1876), 
3324; gross revenue, ^^654. 

Kylasa (RatVasa ). — Hill in Vizagapatam District, Madras. Lat. 17® 
47' N., long. 83* 22' E. ; highest point, 1758 feet above sea level. This 
hill was suggested at one time as a sanitarium for Bengal ; and with 
that view a kind of hotel and one or two houses were built, the Rdji 
of Viziandgaram assisting the project with much liberality. There is an 
average difference of about 12 degrees between the temperature of 
Kylasa and that of Vizagapatam, 8 miles distant ; and owing to its 
proximity to the sea (within 3 miles), and the absence of forest growth, 
the site is singularly free from fever. It is easy of access, and the 
climate is said to be bracing and invigorating. But whether from the 
difficulty of a water supply, or want of capital, the project of converting 
Kylasa into a sanitarium has been abandoned. 

Eynchiong^. — ^River in the Khasi Hills, Assam; flows south into 
Sylhet District, and ultimately joins the main stream of the Surmd or 
Bardk under the name of the Jadukdtd. 

Kyouk-bhu. — Revenue circle in Prome District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. The country consists of a succession of densely 
wooded spurs from the main range, and rice cultivation is only carried 
on in the more level ground to the east. Pop. (1876), 1826; gross 
revenue, ;!^342. 

Kyouk-gyi. — Revenue circle in the township of the same name in 
Shwe-gyeng District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Area, 215 
square miles ; pop. (1876), 4135 ; gross revenue, 

Kyouk-gyi — ^Township in north of Shwe-gyeng District, Tenas- 
serim Division, British Burma. Traversed from north to south by the 
Tsit-loung river; high mountainous country in the east; to the west 
extensive rice plains stretch between the hills and the river. Chief 
streams — the Kwon, the Rouk-thwa-wa, and the Kyouk-gyi, all feeders 
of the Tsit-toung. This township is divided into 7 revenue circles ; 
total pop. (1876), 29,519; gross revenue, ;^S994. 

Kyouk-gyi. — ^Village in the circle of the same name, Shwe-gyeng 
District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma, tat. 18” 20' n.,. long. 
96“ 40' E. A busy town, but the dense forest and lofty rocks'" surrounding 
it give it a dreary and desolate appearance. Under native rule, Kyouk- 
gyi was a fortified place, and traces of the old stockade still remain ; 
in 1809, it was attacked and destroyed by the Ze'ug-mai Shans. Pop. 
(1877), 1643 ; local revenue (1876-77), ;^i57- 

Kyouk-bpyii. — A District in the Arakan Division, British Burma, 
lying between 18* 55' and 19* 22' N. lat., and between 93* 25' and 94* 
E. long. Area, 4309 square miles; population in 1876-77, 149,035 
persons. Bounded on the north by Akyab District, and on the farther 
side of the Arakan Yoma Plills by Independent Burma; south by 
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Sandoway; and on" the west and south-west by the Bay of Bengal. 
The administrative headquarters are at Kyouk-upyu Toiira. 

Physical Aspects. — Kyouk-hpyd Diatrict consists of (i) a strip of 
the mainland extending from the An Pass, across the main range, to 
the Ma-i river, and (2) the large islands of R.VMRt and MiVN-ouuc, 
with many others to the south, lying off the coast of Sandoway. The 
mainland in the north and cast is highly mountainous and forest-clad, 
and the lower portion is cut up into numerous islands by a network of 
tidal creeks. Between the mainland and Ramri lies a group of islands 
separated by deep, narrow, salt-water inlets, forming the north-eastern 
shore of Kyouk-hpyd harbour, which extends for nearly 30 miles along 
Ramri in a south-easterly direction, and has an average breadth of 3 
miles. In this harbour are several rocks, known as the ‘ Pagoda Rock,’ 
the ‘Terribles,’ the ‘ Brothers,’ the 'Sisters,’ etc., — rising abruptly from 
the sea, and possessing no cultivable area. The principal mountains 
are the Arakan Yomas, which send out spurs and sub-spurs almost to 
the sea-coast. This range is crossed within the limits of the District 
by two passes, the Dha-let and the An. {Su AN Town.) The former, 
during the first Burmese war, was proved impassable by troops, and, 
owing to the precipitous nature of its ascents and descents, is but little 
used by the inhabitants of the country. The An Pass, an important 
trade route, rises to a height of 4664 feet above sea level ; on the east 
side it falls 3777 feet in S miles. A chain of low hills traverses Ramri 
Island from north-west to south-east, the highest point being 3000 feet. 
There me no rivers of any .importance in Kyouk-hpyd District, but 
numerous small streams drain the larger islands; and the Dha-let and 
the An, the chief streams on the mainland, arc both na\ igable by large 
boqits, the former for 25 and the latter for ^3 miles of its course. 
AboYc these distances, they become mere mountain torrents. The most 
important timber-trees found in the District :iX(t~f‘yeiis-S<^Io (Xylia 
dolabriformis) ; ka-^nyens (Diptcrocarpus alatus), furnishing wood-oil; 
three species oiMk-ko (Albizziaprocera, A lebbek, and A. stipulata), used 
for boats ; kyan (Tcrminalia alata), and bhan-bhxjai (Careya arborea), 
used for house-posts. The estimated area of uncultivable forest land 
is about 652\square miles. Kyouk-hpyd contains numerous mud ‘vol- 
canoes,’ front which marsh gas is frequently discharged. Occasional 
issues of flames rise to a great height, and illuminate the country 
around for miles. The largest ‘volcano’ is situated in the centre 
of Cheduba Islind. Earth-oil wells exist in several places, in the Dis- 
trict, and for some years were farmed out by the State. The deepest 
well is 48 feet, witira mouth 4 feet square. The oil is drawn up by 
means of jars, and iiyien brought to the surface it has the appearance of 
a whitish blue water, which gives out brilliant straw-coloured rays, and 
emits a strong pungent odour. It is sold at 5 rupees (los.) a bottle. 
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and is used for lighting, and in small doses for medicinal purposes. 
Limestone, iron, and coal have also been found in the District. 

Population, etc . — By the Chnsus of 1872, the population of Kyouk- 
hpyii District was found to number 144,177 persons; in 1873-74, it had 
risen to 145,665 ; and in 1876-77, to 149,035. In 1872, the population 
was thus ethnically divided — ^Arakanese, 119,187; Burmese, 10,469; 
Khyengs, 10,322; Muhammadans, 3917; Hindus, 185; other races, 
97; total, 144,177. The Arakanese inhabit mainly Cheduba, Ramri, 
and the coast of the mainland; the Burmese, the valley of the An; 
and the IChyengs, the hill country. The Muhammadans are of mixed 
blood, descendants of the captives made by the Arakanese kings in 
their incursions into Bengal, and of the remnant of the followers of 
Shdh Shuja, the brother of Aurangzeb. Classified according to sex, 
there were in 1872 — 73,056 males and 71,121 females. Classified 
according to age, there were, under 12 years — males, 25,168; and 
females, 24,255 ; total, 49,423. The analysis of the population shows 
that at every period up to 60, except between 12 and 20, the males 
e.xcccd the females in number; but above 60, the proportion is 
reversed. Classified according to religion, there were — Buddhists, 
129,702; Muhammadans, 3920; Hindus, 183; Christians, 47; ‘others’ 
(Khyengs, etc.), 10,323. The number of persons employed in agri- 
culture was 31,270; of non-agriculturists, 73,826. The JDistrict does 
not contain a single town with 5000 inhabitants. The largest is Ramri, 
with a population in 1S77 of 4028. Kyouk-hpyu, the headquarters, 
situated on Ramri Island, has 2620; Man-oung, 1409; An, 1634; 
Mye-bun, 983. 

Agriculture, etc . — Out of 4309 square miles, the total area of the 
District, no less than 3740, including the surface covered by streams 
and creeks, are returned as absolutely uncultivablc ; and in 1876-77, 
only 165 were actually under tillage. The acreage of the principal 
crops in that year was — rice (including fallow rice land), 91,155; 
sugar-cane, 1537; tobacco, 1314; dhani, 2477. The -rice land is not. 
very productive, the average yield per acre being only 906 lbs. ; thei 
quantity exported varies considerably — in 1873-74, 1234' tons were 
shipped, and in 1876-77, only 18 cwts. The tobacco is,gro\vn chiefly 
for home consumption, and that produced in Cheduba is .considered 
the finest. Though the area on which indigo is cultivated was in 
1876 only 73 acres, it is far larger than anywhere else in the Province, 
except in Henzada. There are two pluckings for each sowing; and an 
• acre of land sown with about 32 lbs. of seed, will produce 'about 15 
cwts. of dye. The selling price per lb. in the local markets js 2^d., and 
the annual profit per acre is estimated at from to Cotton 

and sesamum are cultivated in the toungya ■ oh hill gardens. The 
price of the most important 'products (per of 80 lbs.) was in 
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1876-77 — rice, 4s. ; cotton, 12s. ; sugar, ras. ;■ indigo, 15s. \Vhikt the 
area under cultivation is extending slowly, and prices are remaining 
almost stationary, the rates of wages are the same as ten years ago — 
skilled labourers, 25. i unskilled labourers, rs. per diem. The agricul- 
tural stock in comprised 29,r37 buffaloes, 53,062 cows, bulls, 

and bullocks, 5228 pigs, 480 carts, 16,0 to ploughs; the number of oil 
and sugar mills was ro58. The land is held chiefly by small proprie- 
tors, who work their holdings (which seldom e.xceed 5 acres) themselves. 
When land is let, the rent, as a rule, is paid in kind ; and this in the 
case of rice land is very low, being about 10 bushels a season.’ The 
size of the holdings shows no tendency to increase, and it is exceedingly 
rare to find a landowner settled in a town and living on his rents. 

Manufactures^ etc . — The principal articles manufactured in the 
District, besides the silk and cotton cloths woven in almost every 
house, are indigo, salt, pottery, coarse sugar, and sesamum oil. In the 
dry season, salt is made by solar evaporation on the banks of the 
numerous tidal creeks. The produce varies with the local demand for 
hsh-curing, and with the quantity imported from foreign countries into 
Akyab and Bassein. In 1871-72, 11,681, cwts. of salt were manu- 
factured; in X872-73, 8057; and in 1873-74, 13,911 cwts. Earthen 
pots are made principally in the Ramrf, Myoma, Kaing-khyoung, and 
Than-htoung circles, and are sold on the spot to the salt-boilers. Both 
men and women are employed in this industry ; and it has been cal- 
culated that Jt takes a man and a woman one month to make and burn 
, from 800 to 1000 pots. Salt pots are sold at about 12s. the hundred, 

■ and others at half that rate, Sesamum oil is made during the hot 
season, and is expressed by a simple process, in which a large pestle is 
turned round and round in a mortar by a bullock. In some cases 
the oil runs off by a hole in the side of the mortar ; but more often 
it is collected by the primitive method of dipping cloths into the 
mass, and wringing them out when saturated. One mill will turn out 
about r 10 lbs. of oil a day. The oil not required for home consumption 
is exported principally to Akyab. Sugar-cane is grown extensively on 
Eamri Island, and a coarse Idnd of sugar is made by crushing the cane 
worked by a bullock or buffalo, and by boiling the juice 
down. Indigo is also largely manufactured in Ramrf. The total length' 
of water communications in Kyouk-hpyU District is 894 miles ; of made 
roads, 152 miles. The steamers of the British India Steam Navigation 
Company call once a month on their way from Calcutta to Rangoon 
(wo Akyab) and Ae Straits Settlements, and vice versa i and, from 
November to May, once a month on their way from Calcutta to Sando- 
way and back. During the rainy season, the mails are sent to and 

from Akyab in boats/ which run through the creeks, thus avoiding the 
open sea. < 
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Administration . — ^The imperial and provincial revenue (derived 
chiefly from land and capitation taxes) amounted in 1S56-57 to 
;^2 I,o 62, in 1866-67 to £^^,640, and in 1876-77 to ;^43,4S4. In 
the latter year, a local revenue of ^£14^1 was derived from port and 
municipal funds, a five per cent cess on the. land and fishery dues, 
and other sources. 

In Burmese times, the mainland portion of this District formed part 
of Arakan proper, whilst Ramri and Cheduba were separate and 
independent Governorships. After the country was ceded to the 
British, the two last were formed into Ramri District, and placed 
under an officer styled Principal Assistant Commissioner; while the 
greater portion of the mainland constituted another District, similarly 
ruled, called An. After this arrangement had lasted nearly thirty years, 
An was joined to Ramri, and placed under a Deputy Commissioner, 
with his headquarters at Kyouk-hpyii; and in 1871-72, the area was 
increased by the addition in the north of four circles from Akyab. 
During the first few years of British occupation, the main body of the 
garrison was stationed at Sandoway, but subsequently it was removed 
to Kyouk-hpyd, and finally withdrawn in 1855. 

The District is divided into the 5 townships of Cheduba or Man- 
ouNG, Ramri, Kvouk-hpyu, An, and Mye-bun. The police force, under 
a superintendent, consists of 345 men, of whom 25 are river police. 
The majority are located in the An township, which is traversed by the 
main road across the Yoma Mountains into Upper Burma; in the 
north, Khyengs are enlisted to keep the hillmen in order. In 1876, 
the number of prisoners confined in the jail at Kyouk-hpyd was' ■ 
95 ; the gross receipts from prison labour were ;^338. The hospital ' 
and charitable dispensary are also at Kyouk-hpyd; the number of 
patients treated at the former, in 1876, was Sio. As early as 1837, the 
State established a school, now classed as ‘ middle,’ in the headquarters 
town. In 1875-76, this school had 48 pupils on the rolls, and a daily 
average attendance of 42 pupils, all taught the English language. In 
1S75, there were 83 indigenous schools in the District ; of these 75 were , 
monastic and 8 lay, educating in all 1405 children. At the' Censu^-^ 
taken in 1872, it was reported that of male Buddhists 'above 20 year^^ 
of age, 91*02 per cent, could read and write, whilst ortemales only o*8Y 
per cent. The knowledge of reading and writing is far more general 
amongst the Buddhists than any other class in the District, excepting 
Christians. 

Kyouk-hpyii. — ^Township in the District of the same name in the 
Arakan Division, British Burma, Area, 383 square miles ; occupying 
the north end of Ramrf Island,' and a group of islands to the north-east ' 
formed by the numerous tidal creeks intersecting the coast Head- ' 
quarters at Kyouk-hpyu Town. The township comprises 19 revenue 
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circles. Pop. (1876-77), 39,881, mainly Arakanese; gross revenue, 
^13,135. Chief products — rice, indigo, salt, and sugar. For the 
manufacture of the last-named article, 679 mills were at work in 
1875-76. 

Kyouk-Iipyu. — Revenue circle in the, township and District of the 
same name in Arakan Division, British Burma. Area, 26 square miles, 
occupying the north-west corner of Ramri Island. Pop. (1876), 1620] 
gross revenue, jQziS' 

Kyouk-hpyu. — Town and headquarters of Kyouk-hpyd District, 
Arakan Division, British Burma; situated in the north of R^ri Island, 
in lat 19’ 23' x., and long. 93* 30' E. Its name, ‘ White Stone,’ is said 
to be derived either from the white pebbly beach, or from a rock with a 
white pagoda at the entrance of the harbour. The former derivation is 
supported by the best authorities. When Arakan was ceded to the 
British in 1825, after the first Burmese war, a small fishing village 
occupied the site of the modern town of Kyouk-hpyu, and Ramri wu 
then the chief civil station. Captain Pemberton, in his report on the 
Eastern Frontier ot India (1S35), states that the cantonments were built 
close to the sea-shore upon a sandy plain, bounded on the south-west 
by a low range of sandstone hills, 500 to 2000 feet in height, which 
breaks the severity of the monsoon. The whole tract beliind the can- 
tonments, as far as the mouth of the Oung-choung creek on the cast, was 
lined v.'ith mangrove jungles. Along thc^ shores of this tidal inlet the 
salt of the Pronnee was chiefly made ; but the manufacture has never 
been extensively encouraged, as it is carried on far more cheaply on the 
vi’c-.tern side of the Bay of Bengal This description of Kyouk-hpyii is 
still fairly accurate, but the barracks no longer exist, the troops having 
been withdrawn in 1S35. The town contains court and circuit houses, 
jail, hospital, charitable dispensar)-, school, and market. Tlie harbour 
e-xtends for many miles along the east shore of Ramri Island, but nume- 
rous sunken rocks render approach dangerous. The channel, however, 
is well buoyed The population in 1867 numbered 3689 persons ; in 
1876, 2620. The local revenue amounted in 1877-7S to 

Kyortk^-hta-ran. — ^Village in the Ramri township, Kyouk-hpyii Dis- 
trict, .tVrakan Division, British Burmx Pop. (1877), 1032,' engaged in 
sea fishing. \ 

Kyouk-khyoung’. — Revenue circle in the Hmaw-bhf townsliip, 
Rangoon District, Pegu Division, British Burma; bounded by the 
Pegu river on the south, and by the Pu-zwon-doung on the west A 
low-lying alluvial plmn, with much rice cultivation, and dotted with 
numerous villages, the chief of which areThien-khyoung and Khwe-ma. 
Pop. (1877-78), 3121 ; total revenue, ^£'2906; area under cultivation, 
12,635 acres. 

Eyouk-khyoUlig-ga-le. — Village in the Le-myet-hna township. 
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Bassein District, Pegu Division, British Burma ; situated on a river of 
the same name, a tributary of the Bassein. Pop. (1876), 1780. 

Kyoilk-kliyoung-gyl. — Revenue circle in the Bassein township, 
Bassein District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 49 square miles. 
A cultivated plain stretching along the right bank of the Irawadi 
(Irrawaddy), relieved by strips of forest land. Pop. (1876-77), 5992, 
chiefly agriculturists j gross revenue, ;^262S. The principal village, of 
the same name as the circle, contains (1877) a population of 1248 per- 
sons, and is the residence of the Thugyi of the circla 

Kyouk-kliyoiing-myoilk. — Revenue circle in the Ramrf township, 
Ramri Island, Kyouk-hpyii District, Arakan Division, British Burma. 
Area, 10 square miles; pop. (1876-77), 3332; gross revenue (1876), 
£470. 

Kyouk-khyoimg-touiig. — ^Revenue circle in the south of Ramri 
Island, Kyouk-hpyd District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Area, 
42 square miles, partly cultivated with sugar-cane and indigo ; pop. 
(1876), 3066; gross revenue, ;^543- 

Kyouk-maW. — Revenue circle in the north-eastern township of 
Tavoy District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Area, 13 square 
miles; pop. (1S76-77), 1690; gross revenue, £s*)7- 

Kyouk-ni-maw. — Revenue circle in the western toivnship of Tavoy 
District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Area, 56 square miles ; 
pop. (1S76-77), 1870; gross revenue, £461. 

Kyouk-pyouk. — Revenue circle in Ramri Island, Kyouk-hpyd 
District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Area, 35 square miles ; pop. 
(1S76-77), 2506 ; gross revenue, ;^463. 

Kyouk-taing-pyeng. — Revenue circle in the Than-lyeng township, 
Rangoon District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Pop. (1877-78), 
4664; total revenue, ;^384i. Area under cultivation, 22,340 acres, or 
34^ square miles. 

Kyouk-tan. — Revenue circle in Kyouk-hpyd District, Arakan 
Division, British Burma. Area, 13 square miles; pop. (1876-77), 2188 ; 
gross revenue, ;^52i. Chief crops, rice and tobacco. 

Kyouk-tan. — Revenue circle in the Myan-oung township, Henzada 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876), '6134; gross 
revenue, / 

Kyouk-tau. — Revenue circle in the Zaya township, Amherst District, 
Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Area, 5000 acres, or nearly 7 
square miles. The eastern portion consists of uplands, and the remainder 
is a low and undulating tract. Pop. (1876), 1842'; land revenue, 
y£544, and capitation tax, ;^2i6. 

Kyouk-tsoung. — Revenue circle in the Kama township, Thayet 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 16 square miles, con- 
sisting for the most part of a •well-cultivated rice plain to the south-west 
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of the Ma-htdn river, which contains several fair-sized villages, viz. 
Taw-ma, Kyouk-tsoung, etc. Pop. (i S7 6), 28313 gross revenue, £721. 

Kyovulg-gun. — Revenue circle in the Kyoung-giin township (now 
joined to 'Isam-bay-rUn), Bassein District, Pegu Division, British 
Burma. Area, 3 2 square miles. The country is generally low and covered 
with grass and tree forest. Pop. {1S76), 5S72 ; gross revenue, ;^r 843 - 

Kyoung-gun. — A long marrow revenue circle in the Hmaw-bhi 
township, Rangoon District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Crossed 
from north to south by the Imwadi (Irr.aw.addy) Valley State Railway, 
with a station at Hlaw-ga, 19 miles from Rangoon. The eastern 
portion of the country consists of hilly forest-covered ground, largely 
intersected by ravines ; in the west and south-west are rice plains 
drained by numerous small tributaries of the Hlaing river, the western 
boundary of the circle. Pop. (1877-78), 3593 ; gross revenue, £2112. 

Kyoung-kwi. — Revenue circle in the Ilenzada township of Henzada 
District, Pegu Division, British Butmx Pop. (1S76), 5309, mainly 
cultivators and fishennen ; gross revenue, ^2072. 

Kjnin-boiik. — Revenue circle in the Shwe-loung township, Thun- 
khwa District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 1x2 square miles. 
A flat country, much intersected by creeks. Pop. (1S76), 4797, chiefly 
cng.'igcd in fishing; gross revenue, .;^io59. 

Kyxin-hpa. — Revenue circle in PIcnzada District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Pop. (1876), 2821 ; gross revenue, 

Kyun-ka-ni — Revenue circle in Bassein District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Pop. (1876), 5954; gross revenue, ;i£’2i4i. 

Kyun-ka-zeng. — Revenue circle in the Kyoung-giin township, 
Bassein District, Pegu Division, British Burm.x A generally low and 
marshy tract, unfitted for rice cultivation. Pop, {1S76), 3293; gross 
revenue, ;^i85i. 

Kyxin-pa-daw.— Revenue circle in the Shwe-loung township, Thdn- 
khwa District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 78 square miles. 
The country is generally low, flat, and intersected by creeks. Con- 
siderable trade c,irricd on witli B.TSsein and Rangoon. Pop. (1S76), 
7463 ; gross revenue, ;£i754. 

Kyuu-pa-dup. — Revenue circle in the Shwe-loung township, Thdn- 
kliwa District, Pegu Division, British Bunnx Area, 65 square miles; 
A low country, intersected by narrow inlets. Pop. (1S76), 9669, 
engaged in agriculture and fishing; gross revenue, ;^3i9S. 

Kyua-pa-gu. — Revenue circle in the Tsit-toung township of Shwe- 
gyeng District, 1 enasscrim Division, British Burma. Area, 120 square 
miles; pop. (1876), 3774, mainly Karengs; gross revenue, £275. 

Kyuu-pyaw. — Headquarters of the Tsam-bay-rdn township in 
Bassein District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Lat 17° 17 ' n., long. 
95* 15' E. Large export of rice ttf^nVjin. Contains a court-house, 
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police station, and market. Pop. (1877), 2835 J local revenue (1876-77), 

Kydn-ta-nt — rich revenue circle in the Donabyd township, Thdn- 
khwa District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Its prosperity dates from 
the erection of the Ira\Yadi (Irrawaddy) embankments. Pop. (1876), 
3972 ; gross revenue, ;^i832. 

Kyiin-ttin. — One of the main branches of the Irawadi (Irrawaddy) 
river in British Burma, from which it bifurcates at a place about 10 miles 
below Gnyoung-ddn, following a south-westerly course to the sea. Durihg 
the rains a rapid current sets downwards; but at other times this channel 
is tidal throughout its whole length, the rise and fall at its mouth being, 
at springs, about 7 feet. The Kydn-tdn is navigable by river steamers 
from its northern entrance for about 60 miles. The islands in this river 
are numerous, the two principal ones being Miem-ma-hla (16 miles long 
by 3 broad) and Kywon-gnyo-gyi. In its upper reaches the Kydn-tdn 
is known as the Eng-tai, and lower down as the Maran or Kyaik-pi ; 
by Europeans generally it is called the Dala. River traffic in rice, 
sugar, betel-nut, nga-pi^ <f//fl«/-leaves, and poles, etc. 

Kywai-lu. — Revenue circle in the northern township of Sando- 
way District, Arakan Division, British Burma. A mountainous tract, 
stretching westwards from the Arakan Hills. Pop. (1876), 2333; 
gross revenue, 

Kywon-daing. — ^Revenue circle in Prome District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma, lying on the right bank of the Irawadi (Irrawaddy). 
Pop. (1876), 3168; gross revenue, This circle now includes 

Tshan-nva, Tsit-taing, and Lf-bwat 

Kywon-'daw-hla. — ^Revenue circle in Prome District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Pop. (1876), 6382 ; gross revenue, ;^i96s. This 
circle now includes Hpa-lan-bwai, and Tsoung-beng. 

Kywon-khyoung. — ^Revenue circle in the Thi-kweng township, 
Bassein District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 38 square miles. 
To the west the country is undulating, and covered with bamboos and 
wood-oil trees, but the largest portion is uncultivated open waste. Pop. 
(1876), 4561, agriculturists 'and fishermen ; gross revenue, ;^i4o8. 

Kywon-pya-that. — Revenue circle in the Shwe-loung township, 
Thdn-khwa District, Pegu Division, British Burma. A low swampy 
region, subject to inundation, and cut up into islands by numerous 
interlacing creeks. Pop. (1876), 4077 ; gross revenue, pQirss. 
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